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THE    INDICATOR. 

Tbflvo  U  a  Urd  ta  tte  interior  of  AMmu  iHime  ImMU  woaM  tatbe*  Mam  t6  beloir  t«  tli*  Intertor 
of  Falrjr-laiui :  but  ther  have  been  wM  antbeBticated.  It  indicates  to  honey  hooteit  where  the  xief  ts 
oTwHd  be«  are  to  be  ronud  II  ealtt  tiieitt  «rlth  a  obeerfal  €17,  whlcli  they  ansWr:  and  00  findinr 
Itnelf  recogniied,  fl|e«  aad  hoven  over  a  hollow  tree  eontalninf  the  hoitej.  While  toty  are  occuirfea 
In  eollectlnc  ir,  tlie  bird  goes  to  a  little  distance,  where  he  observes  all  that  cusses:  and  the  hnntec^ 
when  thev  Dare  helped  tbenaelvet.  tako  ove  to  leave  bin  his  portton  of  the  nod.— Tlili  b  the 
Odcolvs  iNSiCAToa  of  Llnnseus,  otherwise  called  the  Moroc,  Bee  Caekoo^  or  Honey  Bixd. 

There  he  arriving  ronnd  abont  doth  file, 

And  t«kea  lorver  with  bnsie.  cnrioos  eye  x 

Now  this»  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly.— Spivcw;  * 


No.  I.— WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  13th.   1819. 


DIFFICULTY  OF  FINDING  A  NAME  FOR  A  WORK  OF  THIS  TUND. 

Nbter  did  gossips^  when  assembled  to  determine  the  name  of  a 
new-born  child,  whose  femily  was  fiill  of  conflicting  interests,  expe- 
rience half  the  difficulty  which  an  author  finds  in  settling  the  title 
for  a  periodical  work.  There  is  generally  some  paramount  uncle,  or 
prodigious  third  cousin,  who  is  silently  understood  to  have  the  chief 
claims,  and  to  the  golden  lustre  of  whose  face  the  clouds  of  hesitation 
and  jealousy  gradually  give  way.  But  these  children  of  the  brain 
have  no  god^ther  ready  at  hapd :  and  then  their  single  appellation 
is  bound  to  comprise  as  many  public  interests  as  all  the  Christian 
names  of  a  French  or  a  German  prince.  It  is  to  be  modest :  it  is  to 
be  expressive :  it  is  to  be  new :  it  is  to  be  striking :  it  is  to  have 
something  in  it  equally  inteUigtble  to  a  man  of  plain  understanding, 
and  surprising  for  the  man  of  imagination  :*^in  one  word,  it  is  to  be 
impossible.  How  for  we  have  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of  this 
bappy  nonentity,  we  leave  others  to  judge.  There  is  one  good  thing 
however  which  the  hunt  after  a  title  is  sure  to  realize  5 — ^a  good  deal 
of  despairing  mirth.  We  were  visiting  a  friend  the  other  night,  who 
cairdo  any  thing  for  a  book  btit  give  it  a  title }  and  after  many  grave 
and  ineffectual  attempts  to  furnish  one  for  the  present,  the  company, 
aifter  the  fashion  of  Rabdais,  and  with  a  chair-shaking  merriment 
which  he  might  have  joined  in  himself,  fell  to  turning  a  hopeless  thing 
into  a  jest.  It  was  like  that  exquisite  picture  of  a  set  of  laughers  Si 
Shakspeare  :— 

Oj>e  rubbed  bis  elbow,  thus ;  awi  t^entd^  #iid  »iroro 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

Another,  with  his  fto^r  ana  bis  thumb, 

Cried  «  Via !  W«  will  do*t,  come  wfmt  will  eofne !"  ' 

The  third  be  capered,  and  oricd  «  All  ^oet  weU  *** 

The  fourth  turned  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  faU. 

lYith  that  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 

That  in  thk  spleta  ridiculous,  appears, 

To  check  Uieir  lauchter,  f  aiaioii'a  soltma  tff^n. 

Love's  LAioi;a  Lost. 
4th  fiditioB. 


«  THB  INDICATOR. 

Some  of  the  names  had  a  meaning  in  their  absurdity,  such  as  the 
Adviser,  or  Helps  for  Composing; — the  Cheap  Reflector,  or  Every 
Man  His  Own  Looking-Glass  }-^the  Retailer,  or  Every  Man  His  Own 
Other  Man^s  Wit; — Nonsense,  To  be  Continued.  Others  were 
laughable  by  the  mere  force  of  contrast,  as  the  Crocodile,  or  Pleasing 
Companion; — Chaos,  or  the  Agreeable  Miscellany; — the  Fugitive 
Guide; — ^the  Foot  Soldier,  or  Flowers  of  Wit ;— Bigotry,  or  the 
Cheeiful  Instructor;  the  Polite  Repository  of  Abuse; — Blood,  being 
a  Collection  of  Light  Essays.  Others  were  sheer  ludicrousness  and 
extravagance,  as  the  Pleasing  Ancestor ;  the  Silent  Remarker ;  the 
Tart; 'the  Leg  of  Beef  by  a  Layman;  the  Ingenious  Hatband;  the 
Boots  of  Bliss ;  the  Occasional  Diner ;  the  Tooth-ache ;  Recollections 
of  a  Very  Unpleasant  Nature ;  Thoughts  on  Taking  up  a  Pair  of 
Snuffers;  Thoughts  on  a.  Barouche-Box ;  Thoughts  on  a  Hill  of 
Considerable  Eminence ;  Meditations  on  a  Pleasing  Idea ;  Materials 
for  Drinking;  the  Knocker,  No.  1 ; — the  Hippopotamus  entered  at 
Stationers*  Hall;  the  Piano-forte  of  Paolus  ^milius ;  the  Seven 
Sleepers  at  Cards ;  the  Arabian  Nights  on  Horseback :— with  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  mortal  murcfers  of  common  sense,  which  rose 
to  "  push  us  from  our  stools,"  and  which  none  but  the  wise  or  good* 
oatured  would  ever  think  of  laughing  at. 


A  MISTAKE  OF  MR.  THOMAS  PAINE'S  UPON  LEARNING;  AND  A 
WORD  OR  TWO  ON  TRANSLATION. 

We  speak  of  Mr.  Paine  as  a  deceased  author,  whom  it  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  under-rate.  His  great  natural  powers  have  forced  them- 
selves into  eminence  through  every  species  of  obstacle.  Well  aware 
of  them  himself,  seeing  in  what  manner  they  were  often  denied,  and 
what  a  convention  there  was  among  worldly  and  common-place  men, 
possessed  of  a  little  echolarship,  to  cry  down  every  thing  but  them- 
selves, he  ran  to  an  extreme  natural  enough  to  such  a'mind,  and 
proclaimed  at  once  that  all  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the 
word  Learning  was  useless.  He  saw  ^hat  others  mistook  the  letter 
for  the  spirit ;  and  yet  in  objecting  to  this  mistake,  he  fell  into  one 
of  the  very  same  nature,  and  asserted  that  learning  was  no  longer 
wanted,  because  all  the  ''  us^ul  books**  in  the  ancient  languages  had 
been  translated.  By  useful  books,  he  means  such  works  as  Euclid's 
Elements :  and  here  again  he  fell  into  an  error,  from  which  the  true 
spirit  of  learning  might  have  saved  him  :  he  confounded  utility  with 
mere  science.  He  forgot  that  for  one  instance  in  which  mere  science 
is  necessary  to  our  happiness,  there  are  a  hundred  in  which  we  have 
more  to  do  with  our  passions  and  tempers,  with  our  affections,  our 
perceptions,  with  our  ability  or  inability  to  extract  pleasure  from  the 
innumerable  things  in  the  intellectual  and  external  world.  Utility 
is  only  utility  in  as  much  as  it  conduces  somehow  or  other  to  advan- 
tage and  pleasure.  Every  thine  that  is  truly  pleasurable  or  beautiful 
is  as  useful  as  the  most  scientific  thing  upon  earth.    Jane^  when  she 
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smiles  at  uf>  or  takes  a  country  walk  with  us,  or  reads  an  author  with 
us>  is  at  least  as  good  as  a  Spinning  Jenny.  If  we  have  twenty  plea- 
sures from  the  sight  of  a  cherry,  such  as  the  admiration  of  it*s  bloom, 
it's  figure,  it*s  scent,  it*s  suitableness  to  the  leaves,  it*s  connexion 
with  the  orchards  and  the  country,  and  it's  association  with  all  that 
we  have  read  of  it  in  the  poet^,  it  is  surely  better  than  if  we  only 
knew  the  taste  of  it,  and  could  reckon  how  much  a  dozen  of  them 
would  come  to  at  a  fkrthing  a-piece.  If  we  see  nothing  ip  the  moon 
but  a  light  fbr  old  gentlewomen  to  go  home  by,  or  a  satellite  to  the 
earth,  or  even  a  vague  beauty  and  serenity,  we  do  not  receive  so  much 
utility  from  it  as  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  very  same  moon 
which  Homer  has  so  often  looked  at  and  so  beautifVilly  described, — 
whiqh  said  beauty  of  description  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  translation 
of  t^ope.  Now  there  is  scarcely  any  of  all  the  great  poets  in  other 
languages,  of  whom  the  English  reader  has  had  a  proper  account 
from  translators.  An  individual  may  have  so  much  in  him,  (torn 
nature,  of  what  the  writers  on  the  side  of  beauty  and  imaginatioti 
have  done  for  humanity,  that  he  may  want  little  improvement  from 
books.  And  we  all  could  go  on  without  learning.  We  all  could  go 
09  with  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  half  a  quarter  of  the  science  that  is 
now  in  the  world.  But  if  we  are  to  see  our  way  to  happiness  through 
knowledge  (and  we  cannot  well  return  to  it  now-a-days  through  the 
paths  of  ignorance,  beset  as  they  have  been  with  every  species  jo£ 
tyranny)  then  the  more  w^  know  of  what  great  minds  have  felt  and 
said,  the  more  we  increase  the  general  stock  of  humanity  in  it's 
largest  sense.  That  all  the  '^  useful  books"  therefore  have  been 
translated,  must  be  denied.  Intelligent  men  of  no  scholarship,  on 
reading  Horace,  for  instance,  and  Ariosto,  through  the  medium  of 
translation,  have  often  wondered  how  those  writers  obtained  their 
glory.  And  they  well  might.  The  translations  are  no  more  like  the 
original  than  a  walking-stick  is  like  a  flowering  bough.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  versions  of  Euripides^  of  iSschylus,  of  Sophocles,  of 
Theocdtus,  of  Petrarch,  &c.  &c.  and  in  many  respects  of  Homer. 
Berhaps  we  could  not  give  the  reader  a  more  brief  yet  complete  spe- 
cimen of  the  way  in  which  bad  translations  are  made,  than  by  select- 
ing  a  well-known  passage  from  Shakspeare,  and  turning  it  into  the 
common-place  kind  of  poetry  that  flourished  so  widely  among  us  till 
of  late  years.  Take  the  passage  for  instance,  where  the  lovers  in  the 
Merolumt  of  Venice  seat  themselves  on  a  bank  by  moonlight  :-^ 

dow  sweet  the  mooDlight  tleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  soonds  of  music 
Creep  in  oar  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  aigbt, 
fiecocoe  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Nbw  a  fbreign  translator,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  would  dilute  and 
take  all  taste  and  freshness  out  of  this  draught  of  poetry^  in  a  style 
amounting  to  the  following : — 

,    With  what  a  charm,  the  moon,  serene  and  bright. 
Lends  on  this  bank  its  toft  reflected  lic^bt! 
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Sit  we,  I  pnji  wd  let  us  tweedy  hear 
ll'he  ttraiof  melodious  with  a  raptured  ear ; 
For  soft  retreats,  and  Di|^t*k  impressive  hoar. 
To  barmoDy  impart  dfviaest  poivcr. 

It  will  be  our  businesa>  where  a  quotation  from  the  foreign  poets 
occurs  to  us,  to  do  at  any  rate  a  Tittle  better  than  this  :  and  ^e  Eng- 
lish reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  love-stories  and  other  pieces 
of  fiction  which  they  have  rendered  so  celebrated,  in  abrid^ents 
IWe  ours  of  the  utmost  brevity  ai^  simplicity,  than  in  whole  volumes 
of  this  kind  of  misrepresentation.  The  sim^^e  elements  of  them  will 
be  laid  before  him  ;  and  the  eye  of  his  own  unobstructed  heart  will 
see  more  of  what  the  poets  saw  in  themj  at  once. 


ABARIS, 

A  mysterkius  personage  ih  the  time  of  Pythbgoras.  He  is  said  tb 
have  received  an  acrow  from  ApoUo,  with  whith  he  fode  through  tfie 
Siir,  and  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  Pythagoras  in  return  fbr  the 
instmction  of  that  philosopher.  His  first  appearance  at  Athens  was 
in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  then  afflicted  tlie  world,  mid  for 
the  cessation  of  which  an  orade  had  enjoined  the  Athenian^  to  firay 
m  behalf  of  atl  Ihe  other  nations.  Abaris  came  as  the  representfarit^ 
tof  the  Hyperboreans.  The  probability  is,  that  he  was  a  Pythagoreati 
jfttym  sotop  northern  countiy,  who  astonished  the  Athenions  toy  the 
rapidity  of  his  joumies,  and  was  not  sorry  perhaps  to  have  it  tftiottght 
mipernaturat.  A  metaphor  has  often  been  enough  to  make  a  miracle. 
He  rode  like  an  arrow.  Drop  the  word  like,  and  the  miracle  is  ready. 
Swift  says  of  the  famous  Lord  Peterbortnigh,-*- 

So  wonderful  bis  expedilkra, 

^hen  ^ou  have  not  the  least  suspicion^ 

He's  with  yoa  like  an  apparitron. 

If  this  had  been  said  of  a  mam  in  some  ^^ges  of  the  world*  the  Dint 
step  would  have  been  to  uj^  his  apparition  at  once^  and  allow  him  a 
travelling  ^host. 


tfRIEL  ACOSTA, 


A  PcMtuguese  at  the  bf^nntf^  of  the  ITJth  otntury^  presented  the 
world  with  a  strange  instance  of  vacillation  in  religious  faith.  He 
first  turned  Jew,  converting  at  the  same  time  his  mother  and  brothersj 
and  fled  with  theai  to  Amsterdam,  vrhere  they  were  received  into  a 
synagogue.  Becoming  dissatisfied  w^th  sotne  of  the  Jewish  rites,  and 
eivii^  vent  to  his  oKjjections,  he  veas  excommunicated  by  the  Jvws. 
He  then  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  immortality  of  the  •soul,  £ff 
which  he  was  seized  and  fined.  Afters  lapse  of 'fifteen  yepu«,  Jie^nad^ 
his  submission,  and  was  again  received^  but  not  entirely  conforming 
.to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  leaving  dissuaded  two  Christians  firom  adopt- 
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y^g  Judaiun»  be  wai  agnta  expelled.  Vn^et  this  second  Aentepce  he 
remained  seven  years,  abaadoaed  by  bis  friends,  and  reduced  to  an 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  At  last,  be  again  f^rostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  Jewish  priests,  and  was  agais  reeeiTed  ^fter  an  extraordinary 
penance,  during  which  the  most  melancholy  a^apimllingoei'emonies 
were  gone  through,  candles  lighted  up  and  put  out,  and  biood  dropped 
into  basons.  We  speak  from  the  recollection  of  wh<^t  vc  ha^e  read;; 
but  the  proceeding  was  of  t  his  description,  At  the  coAclitskKi  of  tbeae 
infernal  ceremonies,  he  lay  down  upon  the  ground  at  the  tJbreAold 
of  the  synagogue,  and  evecy  Doember  of  it  walked  ovM  his  f  body.  He 
shot  himself. — Acosta  has  becaa  idly  aiscused  of  iwpiety,  and  even  of 
worldly  s«tf  shaess.  A  man  is  aot  full  of  religious  scniples  out  of 
impiety ;  much  iess  keeps  out  of  the  pale  of  his  workHy  interest  over 
and  over  again,  and  for  so  many  years  together.  Perhaps  his  history 
is  only  an  extraordinary  instance  c^  the  perplexity  arising  from  having 
had  progenitors  of  di^erent  faiths.  Acosta's  &th^  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  descended  from  a  Jewish  stock.  The  Catholics  would 
naturally  wisli  to  keep  him  Catholic,  and  the  Jews  woukl  naturally 
help  hf s  yearnings  after  Judaism.  Perplexed  between  references  to 
both,  his  mind  wavered ;  and  being  aa  en^uiringone,  took  to  thinkr 
ing  A>r  itself  5  but  tlus  was  what  neither  Jew  nor  Catholic  wonld 
ti^erate.  Per|>lexed  by  early  prejudices ;  called  upon,  as  it  were,  by 
the  voices  of  his  ancestors  to  become  a  Jew  >  making  bold  efforts  to 
disefngaipe  bimsetf&onii,this cruel  aksraative  s  then  plunged  in  misery; 
aad  ab0ve  all,  aibandoned  by  men  calling  themselves  his  friends,  and 
whom  he  had  taken  for.  such,  a  distracted  state  of  mind^  weakened 
perhaps  iato  hopelessness  by  an  atrabilarious  tempetanient,  drove  hia 
(back,  like  a  frightened  anim^,  into  the  toils  of  h\&JurMtfoar,  the  oldest 
auperstilion  ia  the  ftunily.  He  stared  about  :him  awhile,  amidst  the 
eandles,  the  curses,  and  the  dropping  blood  i  aod  then  went  tnelanh 
choly,  and  killed  himself. — ^Thus  an  honest  man  is  driven  into  siiicidc^ 
because  his  ancestors  differed  in  point  of  faith !  The  religionist  will 
say  that  this  shews  the  value  of  having  one  regular  hereditary  faith : 
but  would  he  cease  then  to  convert  the  heretic  to  his  own  ?  And  what 
good  did  this  do  to  the  poor  unwilling  martyr  Acosta  ?  The  philosopher 
will  say  that  it  shews  the  wretehed  tyranny  of  custom. 


POLYPHEMUS,  ACI8,  AND  GALATEA, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  love-stories  in  ancient  fable.  Acis  was 
a  mortal,  because  his  mother  was  so,  though  his  father  was  the  wood- 
god  Faunus.  Galatea^  who  loved  him  deeply,  and  whose  passion  was 
xeturned^  was  an  immortal  sea-nymph,  the.  daughter  of  two  deities  of 
the  ocean.  They  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  their  affectk>n  in  the  de? 
light ful  vales  of  Sicily;  but  unfortunately  it  had  one  drawback,  whkh 
was  the  jealous  importunity  of  Neptunc*s  gigantic  and  one-eyed  son^ 
the  teriible  Polyphemus.  Jn  va^  the  enamoured  monster  Implored 
Galatea  io  Jisten  to  hjm.    Jn  vain  had  love  softened  the  natural  fecar 
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city  of  his  manners,  so  that  he  would  sit  whole  days  on  the  sea-coast, 
watching  to  eatch  a  glimpse  of  her  out  of  the  water,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  his  dreadful  face,  and  he  was  as  gentle  and  humble  as  a 
child.  The  ^r  nymph  fled  but  the  more  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
the  handsome  shepherd.  The  wretched  Polyphemus,  looking  down 
one  day  into  a  valley,  saw  the  happy  lovers  giving  way  to  their  trans- 
port; and  this  sigfat  made  the  load  of  his  despair  intolerable.  He 
rent  off  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  he  was  sitting;  and  hurling 
it  down  as  Jupiter  might  do  his  thunder,  smote  his  rival  so  as  to 
crush  him  to  death.  Galatea,  inconsolable,  and  unable  to  restore  her 
lover  to  life,  or  render  him  a  deity  like  herself,  turned  him  into  a 
fountain.  It  was  after  this  event  that  we  may  suppose  Polyphemus 
to  have  become  the  inhospitable  and  cruel  wretch  which  he  is  described 
to  be  in  Homer's  Odyssey :  and  this  point  of  view  helps  to  throw  an 
additional  interest  over  his  story,  which  always  appeared  to  us  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  and  deeply- meaning  in  poetry.  He  was  separated 
by  his  monstrous  appearance  from  human-kind,  and  yet  in  his  heart 
and  inclinations  he  sympathised  with  them.  The  want  of  this  sym- 
pathy from  others  made  him  ireful,  revengeful,  impious.  What  moral 
can  go  to  the  heart  of  things  more  deeply  than  this  ? 

This  story  has  been  a  great  favourite  with  all  men  of  genius.  It 
has  been  touched  upon  with  great  pathos  and  simplicity  by  Theo- 
critus, who  was  followed  not  so  well  by  Virgil,  and  with  much  lest 
nature  by  Ovid.  The  Italian  writers  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  have 
sonnets  called  Polyphemic  sonnets.  Raphael  painted  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Galatea  triumphing  on  the  waters,  of  which  there  are  many 
engravings.  And  Handel  finbhed  the  homage  of  the  arts  to  it  by 
that  divine  oratorio  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  for  which  Gay  contributed 
words  notunworthy.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  the  great 
poets  have  written  on  the  subject,  he  should  bear  how  Handal  com- 
posed. 


COUNTRY  HOUSES  NEAR  TOWN. 

We  have  often  wondered,  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  and  fields,  how 
people  can  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  beautiful  things,  and 
not  long  to  enjoy  them  : — we  mean,  of  course,  in  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  degree,  in  which  some  others  enjoy  them:  for  though  Nature 
will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  some  how  or  other  under  all  her  aspects, 
and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  plenty  of  little 
country  houses  scattered  about  the  skirts  of  it,  yet  their  pleasure  in 
them  is  rather  of  a  negative  than  positive  kind ;  rather  a  fidgeting 
respite  from  smoke  and  noise,  than  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
or  of  the  solitude.  When  the  citizen  gets  out  of  the  town,  he  con- 
trives to  be  almost  as  much  confined  as  when  he  is  in  it.  At  the  best, 
he  generally  pokes  about  hb  garden  a  little,  and  sees  that  the  apple 
trees  are  productive,  and  the  brick  walls  secure.  If  he  goes  out,  it  is 
ddefly  when  his  neighbours  are  abroad  to  meet  him,  and  along  the 
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hig^*-roftd.  He  may  croM  the  fields  in  the  iDonring  to  church,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  his  eternal  interrats  upon  the  same  principle  on 
which  he  takes  care  of  his  temporal  every  other  day  in  the  week; 
hut  he  confines  himself  to  the  poith  as  he  goes;  he  returns  by  it  as 
ploddingly;  and  though  not  so  bad  as  the  sourer  bigot>  who,  after 
insbting  all  the  morning  at  the  meeting-house  that  the  world  is  a 
▼lie  world,  takes  all  the  selfish  or  unsocial  means  he  can  to  prove  his 
words>.  be  spends  the  rest  of  the  day  with  almost  as  little  sense  of  the 
beauties  and  kindliness  of  creation,  either  eating  and  drinking  himself 
to  sleep  in  his  easy  chair,  or  treating  some  friends  with  the  provisions 
he  stuflfed  his  carriage  with  the  day  before,  and  cultivating  a  hot*faced, 
noisy^  and  boozing  indigestion  till  bed-time.  This,  and  a  confinement 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  to  close  and  noisy  streets, — the  transition 
from  dark  rooms  with  windows  half  dust  and  half  board,  to  the  bar- 
gaining uproar  of  an  Exchange, — the  total  ignorance  of  allintellectual 
pleasures,  an  utter  deadness  to  what  is  called  sentiment, — a  person 
which  has  no  graces  in  consequence, — a  face,  sometimes  jovial  hut 
not  happy,  generally  care-worn,  and  always  vulgar, — an  enjoyment, 
such  as  it  is,  allied  to  gambling,  and  cut  with  a  thousand  anidetiea, 
— an  unhealthy  temperament,  always  contradicting  his  comfort  also, 
though  he  may  not  know  as  much, — toil,  toil,  toil,  every  morning, 
— indigestion,  indigestion,  every  evening, — a  gout  in  his  old  age, 
and  a  bad  conscience  all  his  life ; — such  is  the  picture  of  a  complete, 
successful,  flourishing,  sophisticated,  money-getting  animal ;  who  is 
called  *'  a  good  man,*'  because  his  knaveries  enable  him  to  pay ;  and 
a  knowing  one,  because  he  has  found  out  with  infinite  labour  and 
pains  how  to  make  himself  forty  times  as  uncomfortable  as  other 
people. 

All  this  comes  from  imaginary  wants,  and  from  abandoning  nature 
in  order  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  art;  whereas  art  with 
twenty  times  the  toil  will  never  yield  a  twentieth  part  of  the  real 
harvest.  A  third  of  the  industry  that  is  now  thought  necessary,  and 
an  improved  knowledge  which  does  not  confound  good  taste  with 
expensiveness,  would  lead  mankind  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  leisure  and 
a  happiness,  which  they  have  only  tasted  at  intervals.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  instead  of  happiness  being  attended  to,  the  phrase  is,  that 
''  business  nmst  be  attended  to."  The  same  pains,  or  mere  profli- 
gacies, are  bequeathed  to  children }  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
understandings  who  have  survived  the  convulsions  of  the  times,  and 
have  got  hold  of  a  weapon  against  error,  which  wisdom  never  had 
before,  and  which  we  trust  it  will  never  let  go— the  middle  classes 
in  this  green  and  beautiful  country,  make  a  religion  of  their  money- 
getting  and  town  habits,  sitting  in  their  well-clothed  stupidity,  and 
sneering  with  as  much  ignorant  scepticism  at  all  improvement,  as 
ever  their  ancestors  might  have  done  in  their  painted  skins. 

The  present  generation,  in  this  respect,  is  too  old  and  too  foolish 
to  mend ;  but  the  rising  one  has  new  light ;  and  how  easily  might  it 
see,  not  only  firom  the  sophistications  of  it*8  parents,  but  firom  their 
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sMfierUigB,  and  et«n  their  Kttfe  niKoontebtt*  h|uriceriii|;t  afikr  seme* 
tlik^  better,  the  policy  of  improving  it's  Ittbits  of  thinkiiig !  Hcfw 
mVLck  better  would  it  be  to  hare  a  tidrd  of  the  toil,  aiKi  a  twentielli 
part  of  the  anxiety !  How  much  better  to  have  air  and  exerciae  every 
dsy>  instead  of  once  a  week!  How  mudi  better  to  have  cheap  Uixh* 
ries,  easy  digestions,  cool  slnmbers,  and  quiet  minds  \ 

Nor  is  this  mere  tailcing,  or  a  thing  only  to  be  found  in  books  -,  aa 
if  there  were  no  medium  between  the  extreme  of  folly  and  that  of 
injustice.  Let  them  come  out  in  the  fields,  and  see.  Let  them  read 
of  the  smaller  country  gentlemen,  a  class  which  has  since  vanished,-*^ 
of  archeries  and  other  rural  sports,  of  the  old  mixture  of  business  and 
pleasure,  which  were  in  a  more  reasonable  proportion  than  now  >  and 
let  them  add  to  these,  the  improvements  which  phikMo^^y  would  now 
enable  them  to  make  in  a  thousand  matters  involving  the  common 
good  'y  and  they  woukl  soon  see  the  foUy  of  wasting  their  time  by  a 
mistaken  sense  of  it. 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  present  our  readers  by  and  by  with  a 
story  of  a  man  who  never  went  out  of  the  metropolis  for  ten  years*, 
and  what  took  htm  out  of  it  at  lasL 


ANACREON'S  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Ayr,  ^tfypa^w  ttptst. 

Come,  master  of  the  rosy  art,  Fetch  her  eyesight  out  of  (ire ; 

Thou  painter  after  my  own  heart.  Like  MiQerva*s,  sparkling  blue ; 

Come,  paint  my  absent  love  for  me,  Moist,  like  Cytherea*8,  too : 

As  I  shall  describe  her  thee.  Give  her  nose  and  cheeks  a  tint 

Paint  me  first  her  fine  dark  hair,  Like  shallow  milk  with  roses  in*t : 

Pftwbing  into  rmglets  there  ;  Let  her  lip  PerstnisioaV  be. 

And  if  bruffa  has  power  to  do  it.  Asking  oar's  proHOkinglyt 

Ptaini  the  o«lour  breathing  through  it.  And  beneath  her  satin  eLin, 

Then  from  out  her  ripe  young  cheek,  With  «  dUraple  broken  in, 

Underneath  those  tresset  sleek,  And  all  abotrt  tlwse  preeious  pfatou^ 

Paint  her  brow  of  Ivory ;  Set  a  thouaand  hovering  graces* 

Taking  care  the  eyebrows  be  Now  then,— let  the  drapery  spreiwl. 

Not  apart,  nor  mingled  neither^  With  an  under  tint  of  red. 

But  as  her*8  are,  stoFn  together;  And  a  glimpse  Left  scarcely  drest» 

Met  by  stealth,  yet  leaving  too  So  that  what  remains  be  guess*d. 

O'er  the  eyes  their  darkest  hue.  Tis  enough  :  'tis  she !  'lis  she ! 

Then  as  those  bright  orbs  require,  O  thou  sweet  face,  speak  to  me. 
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There  b  a  bird  in  the  ioterior  of  Africa,  whose  habits  would  rather  leem  to  beloaf  to  tbo  Interior 
•r  FaMaod:  bat  they  hare  been  weH  aatheatieaced.  It  indicates  to  hooey  hanten  Wbm  the  ne^tt 
of  wild  beet  are  to  be  fonnd.  It  calli  them  with  a  cheerfal  cry,  which  they  answer;  and  on  fiDdhnslUelf 
reooniind,  flies  and  borers  orer  a  hollow  tree  eontaining  the  honey.  While  they  are  occupied  in 
coUeetiDf  iL  the  bird  goes  to  a  Utde  dbtance,  where  he  observes  all  that  passes,  and  the  hunters, 
when  they  have  helped  themselves  take  care  to  leave  htm  his  portion  or  thQ  food.— This  is  the 
C  vcvLoa  lN»>ca«oit  o^  ^Liniiliw,  othenilse  called  the  Moroe,  Bee  tuekoo^  or  Honey  Bird. 

There  he  arrlvinf  Mond  about  doth  file. 
And  takes  survey  with  busie,  curious  eye : 
Now  thia,  now  tuat,  be  tasteth  teiideriy.-6rafV8SBk 
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THE  INDICATOR  AND  EXAMINER.--AUTUMNAL  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  FIRES*— MANTLE-PIECES.— APARTMENTS  FOR  STUDY. 

Onb  or  two  peisons^  we  understand^  have  supposed  that  the  present 
periodical  work  wiU  interfere  with  the  literary  part  of  another,  in 
which  the  Editor  has  loi^  beea  concerned.  This  is  a  great  mfstake. 
The  Examiner  will  contmue  to  be  more  literary,  as  well  as  pains* 
taking  in  every  other  respect,  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  will  have 
more  than  the  uiual  literature,  for  instance^  connected  with  politics* 
and  criticism, — especially  the  latter<  Indeed,,  should  the  new  paper 
iiyure  the  old  one,  it  woidd  be  dn^ped.  Hie  fact  is,  that  as  &r  as 
the  Editor  is  concerned,  the  Examiner  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
reflection  ot  his  pubfio  literature^  a&d  the  Indicator  o£  his  private. 
Ill  the  one  be  has  a  sort  of  public  meeting  with  his  fViends :  in  the 
other>  a  more  retired  one.  The  Examiner  is  his  tavern-room  far 
p(^tk0,  far  political  pleasantry,  far  criticism  upon  the  theatres  and 
livilig  writers.  The  Indicator  is  his  private  room,  his  study,  his 
retreat  from  public  care  and  criticism>  with  the  reader  who  chuses 
to  accompany  him.  « 

Here  we  arc  then,  this  chilly  weather,  with  a  warm  fire.  How 
jrfeasant  it  is  to  have  fires  again !  We  have  not  time  to  regret  sum- 
mer, when  the  cold  fags  be^  to  farce  us  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
a  new  kind  of  warmth  3 — a  warmth  not  so  fine  as  sunshine,  but  as 
manners  go,  more  sociable.  The  English  get  together  over  their 
fires,  as  the  Italians  do  in  their  summer-shdde.  We  do  not  enjoy  our  . 
sunshine  as  we  ought :  our  climate  in  general  seems  t6  render  us 
almost  unaware  that  the  weather  is  fine,  when  it  really  becomes  so : 
but  for  the  same  reason,  we  make  as  much  of  our  winter  a^  the  anti-' 
social  habits  that  have  grown  upon  us  from  other  causes  will  allow. 
And  for  a  similar  reascm,  the  southern  European  is  unprepared  far  a 
cold  day.  The  houses  in  Italy  are  almost  all  summer-houses,  letting 
in  the  air  on  every  side ;  so  that  when  a  fit  of  cold  weather  comes 
on,  the  dismayed  inhabitant,  walking  and  shivering  about  with  a  lit- 

SdEdH.  < 
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tie  brazier  in  his  bands,  presents  an  awkward  image  of  insufficiency 
and  perplexity.  A  few  of  out  fogs,  abutting  up  tbe  sight  of  every 
thing  out  of  doorsj  and  making  tbe  trees  and  tbe  eaves  of  tbe  bouses 
drip  like  rain,  would  soon  admonish  him  to  get  warm  in  good  ear- 
nest. If  "  the  web  of  our  life"  is  always  to  be  *'  of  a  mingled 
yam,**  a  good  warm  hearth-rug  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  manu- 
fscture. 

Here  we  are  then  again,  with  our  fire  before  us,  and  our  books  on 
each  side.  What  shall  we  do  ^  Shall  we  take  out  a  Life  of  somebody, 
or  a  Theocritus,  or  Dante,  or  Arlosto,  or  Montaigne,  or  Marcus  Aure- 
nus,  or  Horace,  or  Shakspeare  who  includes  them  all  ?  Or  shall  we 
read  an  engraving  from  Poussin  or  Raphael  ?  Or  shall  we  sit  with 
tilted  chairs,  planting  our  wrists  upon  our  knees,  and  toasting  the 
up-turned  palms  of  our  hands,  while  we  discourse  of  manners  and  of 
man's  heart  and  hopes,  with  at  least  a  sincerity,  a  good  intention,  and 
good  nature,  that  shall  warrant  what  we  say  with  the  sincere,  the 
good-intentioned,  and  the  good-natured  ? 

Ah — take  care.     You  see  what  that  old  looking  saucer  is,  with  a 
handle  to  it  ?   It  is  a  venerable  piece  of  earthenware,  which  may  have 
been  worth,  to  an  Athenian,  about  two-pence  -,    but  to  an  author, 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  be  could— deny  for  it.     And 
yet  he  would  deny  it  too.     It  will  fetch  his  imagination  more  than 
ever  it  fetched  potter  or  penny*maker.     It*s  little  shallow  circle 
overflows  for  him  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  a  thousand  pleasant 
associations.     This  is  one  of  the  uses  of  having  mantle-pieces.     You 
may  often  see  on  no  very  rich  mantle-piece  a  representative  body  of 
all  the  elements,  physical  and  intellectual, — ^a  shell  for  the  seay  a 
stuffed  bird  or  some  feathers  for  the  air,  a  curious  piece  of  mineral 
for  the  earth,  a  glass  of  water  with  some  flowers  in  it  for  the  visible 
process  of  creation,— a  cast  from  sculpture  for  the  mind  of  man  5 — 
and  underneath  all,  is  the  bright  and  ever-springing  fire,  running 
up  through  them  heavenwards,  like  hope  through  materisiity.     We 
like  to  have  any  little  curiosity  of  the  mantle-piece  kind  within  our 
reach  and  inspection.     For  the  same  reason,  we  like  a  small  study, 
where  we  are  almost  in  contact  with  our  books.    W$  like  to  feel 
them  about  us, — to  be  in  the  arms  of  our  mistress  Philosophy,  rather 
than  see  her  at  a  distance.       To  have  a  huge  apartment  for  a  study 
is  like  lying  in  the  great  bed  at  Ware,  or  being  snug  on  a  mile- 
stone upon  Hounslow  Heath.      It  is  space  and  physical  activity,  not 
repose  and  concentration.  It  is  fit  only  for  grandeur  and  ostentation, 
-^for  those  who  have  secretaries,  and  are  to  be  approached  like  gods 
in  a  temple.  .  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  no  doubt,  wrote  his  homilies 
in  a  room  ninety  feet  long.      The  Marquis  Marialva  must  have  been 
^    approached  by  Gil  Bias  through  whole  ranks  of  glittering  authors, 
standing  at  due  distance.     But  Arlosto,  whose  mind  could  fly  out  of 
it's  nest  over  all  nature,  wrote  over  the  house  he  built,  '*  Parva,  sed 
apta  mlhi*'-^Small,  but  suited  to  me.     However,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  could  not  a£R)rd  a  larger.      He  was  a  Duodenarian,  in  that 
respect^  like  oiurselves.      We  do  not  know  how  our  ideas  of  a  study 
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might  expand  with  our.  walls.  Montaigne^  who  was  Montaigne  "  of 
that  ilki*'  and  lord  of  a  great  chateau^  had  a  study  "  sixteen  paces 
in  diameter^  with  three  noble  and  free  prospects,"  He  congratulates 
hitnself>  at  the  same  time,  on  it's  circular  figure,  evidently  from  a 
feeling  allied  to  the  one  in  favour  of  smallness.  ''  The  figure  of  my 
study/'  says  he,  '*  is  round,  and  has  no  more  flat  (bare)  wal],  than 
what  is  taken  up  by  my  table  and  my  chairs ;  so  that  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  circle  present  me  with  a  view  of  sdl  my  books  at  once, 
set  upon  five  degrees  of  shelves  round  about  me."  (Cotton's  Mon- 
taigne, B.  3.  ch.  3.)  A  great  prospect  we  hold  to  be  a  very  disputa- 
ble advantage,  upon  the  same  reasoning  as  before ;  but  we  like  to  have 
some  green  boughs  about  our  windows,  and  to  fancy  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  country  when  we  are  not  there.  Milton  ex- 
pressed a  wish  with  regard  to  his  study,  extremely  suitable  to  our 
pi'esent  purpose.  He  would  have  the  lamp  in  it  seen ;  thus  letting 
others  into  a  share  of  his  enjoyments,  by  the  imagination  of  them. 

■*■  ft;    _ 

And  let  mj  lamp  at  midDig^ht  hour 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear 

With  thrice-|^at  Hermes ;  or  unsphere 

The  Spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  world  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  miod,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook. 

There  is  a  fine  passionate  burst  of  enthusiasm  on  tUe  subject  of  a  study 
in  Fletcher's  play  of  the  Elder  Brother,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  composed  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness: 
But  purer  spirits,  purged  and  refined. 
Shake  off  that  clog  of  human  frailty.    Give  ma 
Leave  to  enjoy  myself.    That  place,  that  does 
Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions,  is 
To  me  a  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Converse  with  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes  for  variety,  I  confer 
\  With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels; 

Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  g^t. 

Unto  A  strict  ckccowuitt )  iakA  in  n%y  (e^wtcxf 

Defiice  their  ill-placeil  statues.    Can  I  then 

Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 

Uocerteun  vanities?    No:  be  it  your  care 

To  augment  a  heap  of  wealth :  it  shall  be  mine 

To  increase  in  knowledge.    Lights  there  for  my  study ! 


ACONTIUS  AND  CYDIPPE. 

A  LOV£  STORY  IN  TBB  ANTlEltT  WRITERS. 

Acontius  was  a  youth  of  the  island  of  Cea  (now  Zia),  who  at  the 
sacrifices  in  honour  of  Diana  fell  in  love  with  this  beautiful  virgin, 
Cydippe;  but  she  was  unfortunately  so  much  above  him  in  rank, 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand  in  the  usual  way.       The 
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wit  of  a  lorer  accordingly  helped  him  to  mn  expedient.     Thete  vm$ 
a  law  in  Cea>  that  any  oath  pronounced  in  the  temple  of  Diana^  was 
irrevocahly  fatnding.    Acontius  got  an  appk^  and  Writing  some  word^ 
upon  it,  pitched  it  into  Cydippe'i  bosom, 
llie  words  were  these : 

MA  THN  APTEMIN  AKONTin  FAMOTMAl. 
^  'Bj  Dian,  I  will  n^arry  Acontius. 

0|r  as  a  poet  h^s  written  jLhem : 

Juro  tibi  •aaeUc  ftr  m^taca  sacra  Dianss, 

Me  tibi  veajturam  comitem,  sponsam,que  futuram. 

J  swear  by  boly  Dian,  I  will  be 

Thy  bride  betrothed,  and  hp9T  tbee  company. 

Cydippe  read,  and  married  herself.-rit  is  said  that  she  was  repeatr 
edly  cm  the  eve  ot  being  married  to  another  peii^n;  )i>at  her imagin* 
ation  in  the  shape  of  the  Goddess  as  often  threw  her  into  a  ^er; 
and  the  lover,  whose  ardpur  and  ingenuity  had  made  an  impression 
upon  her,  was  made  happy.  Aristsenetus  in  his  Epistles  calls  the 
apple  Kvlonm  fAnXov,  a  Cretan  apple,  which  is  0upposed  to  mean  a  quince  $ 
or  a^  others  think,  an  orange,  or  a  citron.  But  the  apple  was,  is^ 
and  must  be,  a  true,  unsophisticated  apple.  Nothing  else  would  have 
suited.  "  The  applet,  methought,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  his 
heroine  in  the  Aroulia,  '^  fell  down  from  the  trees  to  do  homage  to 
the  apples  of  her  breast.*'  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Theocritus,  (Idyl.  187.  v.  60.  Edit.  Valckenacr.)  from  whom  it  was 
copied  by  the  Italian  writers.  It  makes  a  lovely  figure  m  one  of  the 
most  fieimous  passage^  of  Ariosto,  where  he  describes  the  beauty  of 
Alcina  (Orlando  Fiu-ioso,  Canto  7.  st  14.)— 

Bjipica  nere  &  il  bel  collo,  el  petto  latte : 
II  collo  d  tondo,  il  petto^  colmo  e  largo ; 
Due  pome  acerbe,  e  pur  d*avorio  fatte» 
Vengdno  e  van  come  onda  al  primo  margo^ 
Quando  piacevole  aura  il  mar  combatte. 

Her  bosom  is  like  milk,  her  neck  like  snow  ^ 
A  rounded  neck;  a  bosom,  wbej^  you  see 
Two  crisp  young  ivofy  apples  come  and  go. 
Like  waves  inai  ou  tbe  coobi  neat  tenderly^ 
When  a  sweet  air  is  ruflBing  to  ai^d  fro. 

And  after  himi  Tasso,  in  his  fine  ode  on  the  Golden  fige :— 7 

Allor  tra  aori  c  linfe 

Tracah  dole!  carole 

Gli  Amoretti  -sen2*  archi  e  senza  faci: 

Sedean  pastori  e  niofe 

Meschiando  a  le  parole 

Vessi  e  susurrir  ed  ai  susnrri  i  baei 

$trettao»ente  tepaci. 

La  verginella  ig^ud^ 

Soopria  sue  frescbe  rose 

Ch'  Of  tien  pel  velo  ascose, 

JE  le  pome  del  seno  acerbe  e  cmde* 

£  8pf  rso  9  hi  fiume  o  ii|  lago 

Scherzar  si  vide  con  V  amata  il  ra^o. 
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Then  ntofing  ttrcMas  imd  flovesy        , 

The  littjlc  Wimged  Powers 

Went  singing  caroli»  without  torch  or  bow ; 

The  nymphs  and  shepherds  tat 

Mingling  with  innocent  chat 

3n0rU  and  low  whispers,  apd  w^h  whi»|HBr8  l^w 

fCifises  that  would  not  go. 

The  maiden,  budding  o'er^ 

Kepv  not  her  bloom  uoeved. 

Which  now  a  reil  must  hide. 

Nor  the  crisp  applet  which  her  bosom  bore ; 

And  oftentimes  in  river  or  in  lake, 

The  lover  and  his  love  their  merry  bath  would  take. 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 


VENICE. 


Thif  is  the  country  of  Tkkii^  of  Fal^&o,  of  Marcello,  who  from 
a  nobleman  became  one  of  the  finest  musicians  in  Italy;  of  Bembo', 
one  of  the  most  liberal  awl  accomplished  of  cardinals  -,  of  Paul  Sarpi^ 
who  kept  bis  countrymen  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  Venetians  are  like  a  lively  family  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  pushing  off  from  a  sea-coast^ 
and  coming  at  a  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  upon  a  city  standing 
in  the  sea.  This  is  Venice.  It  is  built  upon  seventyrtwo  little  islands^ 
the  houses  abutting  directly  upon  the  water,  the  finest  of  them  with-*- 
eut  even  a  landing  place  but  the  stairs;  so  that  instead  of  streets 
there  are  only  canals  of  sea- water;  and  instead  of  coaches  and  carts^  . 
gondolas  and  other  boats.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  the  reader  can  hare 
of  a  Venetian  street  is  to  imagine  a  street  like  Portland-place,  or 
rather  a  more  winding  one,  like  the  High-street  at  Oxford,  mixed 
with  nobler  as  well  as  smaller  houses,  and  the  full  sea  running  through 
it,  with  abundance  of  boats  of  traffic  and  swift-darting  gondolas. 
The  gondola  is  a  sort  of  wherry,  about  five  fpet  broad>  ai^d  twenty- 
five  long,  covered  vnth  black  cloth,  and  having  a  cabin  standing  up  in 
the  middle  of  it,  like  the  body  of  a  caravan.  The  cabin  is  covered  with 
black  also,  and  has  moveable  windows  with  curtains.  A  Venetian  gen- 
tleman keeps  his  gondola  as  an  Englishman  does  his  ceach ;  only  with 
much  greater  cheapness.  The  full  complement  of  a  gondola  is  two 
TCfwen,  who  stand  to  their  oars,  one  at  each  end,  and  with  their  fkces 
the  reverse  way  of  our  boatmen.  They  are  very  expert,  and  dart  their 
'gondolas  in  and  out  among  the  intricacies  of  this  watery  bustle,  like 
fii^.  They  are  proverbial  for  their  cheerfulness  and  honesty.  They 
used  to  be  fanious  for  singing  passages  out  of  Tasso  and  other  Italian 
poets ;  but  political  trouble  has  dashed  the  spirits  even  of  the  Vene- 
tian gondolier,  and* he  is  now  comparatively  mute.*     The  guitar 

*  I^is  curious  and  natural  enoug^h,  that  one  of  their  most  favourite  passages 
was  the  be^nidg  of  the  seventh  book  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  where  Ermiaia 
gets  aiQongr  the  country-people^  '^9  ^^^S  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  chanty  sometimea 
responding  to  each  other;  and  the  effect  at  night-timej  when  the  sound  came 
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however  is  still  heard  in  Venice;  especially  of  an  evening ;  and  the 
visitor  continually  hears  those  delightful  dancing  airs  ivhich  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  this  country.  The  chiefs  or  rather 
the  <Mily  place  of  assemblage  for  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  out  of 
doors  (for  they  have  a  fine  opera  and  multitudes  of  opera-houses 
within)  is  a  large  square,  containing  the  principal  church  and  the 
government  offices.  Here  all  ranks  are  accustomed  to  meet  of  an 
evening;  and  here  something  of  amusement  is  generally  going  for- 
ward idl  day,  from  the  guitar-player  to  the  punchinello.  There  is 
very  little  more  standing-room  throughout  the  city  -,  and  so  little 
vegetation,  that  they  call  a  court  by  way  of  eminence  the  Court  of 
the  Tree,  and  there  is  a  church  entitled  our  Lady  of  the  Garden. 
There  is  a  monastery  with  one  of  these  gardens,  such  as  they  are; 
the  Palace  Zenobio  has  another,  and  a  Casino,^  called  Zanne,  another. 
We  suppose  they  muster  up  some  others  in  miniature  \  but  there 
is  an  island  near  Venice,  where  the  gentry  have  country-houses^  and 
contrive  to  be  a  little  more  horticultural. 

Next  to  it's  watery  streets,  Venice  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  it*s  bridges  and  palaces.  The  latter  are  truly  so  called,  and  com- 
prise many  of  the  master-pieces  of  Palladio.  Every  noble  &nily  ap- 
pears to  have  once  occupied  a  palace,  some  of  them  many  palaces. 
They  stand  upon  the  principal  canals,  into  which  run  smaller  ones, 
all  of  them  having  their  bridges,  lliese  bridges  however  are  in 
general  very  small ;  nor  is  the  iamous  one,  called  the  Rialto,  so  re- 
markable as  it*s  celebrity  would  imply,  though  it  is  built  in  a  strUc- 
ing  manner,  of  one  arch.  It  has  houses  on  it,  like  old  London  bridge, 
though  not  after  the  same  fashion.  They  cross  it  in  a  covered  angle, 
forming  a  double  arcade.  The  artist  who  built  it  was  called  Anto- 
nio of  the  Bridge.  In  the  same  spirit  of  poetical  tendency,  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  city  jail  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  j  and  one  of  the 
principal  canab,  probably  from  the  residence  of  some  great  musician, 
is  entitled  the  River  of  Song. 

The  Venetians  have  always  been  iamous  for  their  enjoying  temper, 
and  what  the  Italians  call  Brio, — a  certain  sparkling  of  the  animal 
spirits.  A  quintessence  of  this  quality  would  .seem  to  have  been  al- 
most the  only  thing  which  made  a  late  celebrated  dramatist,  Goldoni, 
be  taken  all  over  Europe  for  a  great  genius.  Yet  the  Venetian  cha- 
racter in  general  is  relieved  from  the  frivolous  by  an  evident  csqpacity 

foftened  by  distance  over  tbe  water,  was  often  delig^htful.  Rousseau,  who  was 
•nee  at  Venice,  published  the  chant  in  notes.  We  do  not  remember  whether  it  it 
from  him  that  Mr.  Shield  has  copied  it  in  the  appendix  to  bis  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony; but  it  is  there  to  be  found.  Ariosto  used  to  be  tbe  ^reat  favourite  with 
the  Venetians;  but  Tasso's  poem  seems  to  have  superseded  even  the  Orlando  in 
popularity.  An  Italian  gentleman,  when  asked  nis  opinion  of  this  mystery, 
tbourht  it  explained  by  the  great  mixture  of  Turkish  affairs  in  the  Jerusalem. 
the  Venetians  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Turks,  both  as  enemies  and 
friends. 

•  Baretti  defines  one  of  these  Casinos  exactly.  He  calls  it  "  a  small  house  kept 
for  pleasure  in  a  town,  besides  our  own,"  They  are  in  great  request  at  Venice ; 
more  so  now,  we  suppose,  than  ever,  since  the  nobility  have  shrunk  in  their  pa- 
laces  like  wiihered  nuts. 
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for  the  serious.  The  wine  in  their  blood  has  a  body  wkh  it.  There 
is  a  tone  and  substance  in  their  composition  as  different  from  the  old 
French  levity,  as  Titian's  pictures  are  from  La  Guerre.  You  still 
meet  with  Titian's  men  and  women  at  Venice, — the  same  rich  dark 
complexions  and  fine  figures;  the  same  faces,  earnest  without  s1uu:|h 
ness,  quick  without  confusion,  thoughtful  without  severity,  volup* 
tuous  without  grossness.  The  men  are  robust  as  well  as  agile :  the 
women  have  that  sort  of  tone  in  their  composition  whicli  made  the 
very  courtezan  of  Venice  a  Calypso  to  strangers,  and  enthroned  the 
more  sentimental  mistress  at  the  top  of  her  sex,  at  once  to  fiucinate 
and  to  rule. 

The  leading  men  in  the  state,  the  counsellors  at  law,  &€.  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  solid  part  of  the  national  character  to  affect  a  prodi- 
gious air  of  gravity :  and  it  was  perhaps  from  a  mixed  spirit  of  re- 
publican pnde,  and  a  sort  of  gusto  of  contrast  to  the  pleasurability  ) 
of  their  temperament,  that  black  colours  became  the  national  wear. 
Not  only  the  divines  and  lawyers  wore  black,  but  the  statesmen  wore 
black,  the  ladies  all  wore  black ;  and  the  gondolas  carrying  guitars 
and  lovers  in  their  bosoms,  were  clothed  in  the  same  external  symbol 
of  solemnity.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  to  this  day,  if  not  so  uni- 
versally. There  seems  in  this  a  kind  of  pleasant  and  avowed  hypo- 
crisy, which  stands  the  lively  and  sincere  Venetian  instead  of  the 
more  hypocritical  zests  of  other  countries. 

Venice  originated  with  fugitives  from  the  Italian  peninsula  during 
the  fierce  time  of  Attila,  and  subsisted  afterwards  as  an  independent 
state  for  many  centuries,  unbesieged  even  but  by  the  waves.  It* 
£amaous  oligarchical  form  of  government,  under  which  it  became  mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  still  divides  the  opinions  of  politicians.  Some  think 
it  must  have  been  an  intolerable  tyranny ;  while  others^  among  whom 
is  our  republican  countryman  Harrington,  have  regarded  it  as  the 
true  model  of  a  popular  state.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  good 
climate  and  chearfdl  temperament  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians  rendered 
them  very  easy  subjects ;  and  this  easiness  had  it's  effect  in  turn 
upon  their  leaders,  who  with  all  their  outward  stateiiness  were  in 
reality  like  themselves.  There  was  none  of  the  physical  suffering, 
which  naturally  renders  the  people  so  impatient  in  harder  climates  -, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  rulers  were  generally  wise  and  kind,  and 
not  provoked  into  tyranny  either  by  conscious  injustice,  or  extra-na- 
tional ambition.  The  Venetians  were  too  contented  with  what  was 
done  and  allowed,  to  quarrel  for  the  last,  sad  privilege  of  political 
talking }  and  provided  a  Venetian  did  not  talk  politics,  he  might  talk 
or  do  any  thing  he  pleased.  Thus  they  were  like  a  happy  Beunily  liv- 
ing under  a  father  of  austere  aspect  and  real  goodnature.  But  as 
their  less  happy  neighbours  outgrew  them,  this  happy  family  was  to  be 
disturbed ;  and  it  was  so.  Venice  in  common  with  the  other  north- 
em  states  of  Italy  became  tlie  property  of  the  greatest  neighbour 
for  the  time  being,— of  the  Court  of  Vienna  first,  then  of  France, 
and  now  of  Vienna  again.  It*s  nobles  are  at  length  ruined ;  it's 
palaces  almost  deserted  -,  and  the  gay  Venetian^  now  a  pensive  ani- 
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mal  to  Mrhat  ke  wa0>  meditates  on  the  approaching  pefriod  when  his 
tery  city. is  to  be  forsaken  by  the  sea;  when  Venice  itself^  eyeless^ 
▼oioeleSB^  and  dead^  is  to  stand  like  a  gigantic  skeleton  on  a  stagnant 
and  deserted  shore,  whistling  with  the  screams  ^*sea-fowl>  and  the 
disdainful  rushing  of  the  wind. 

This  apprehension  now  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  entertained.  It 
was  entertained  also  nearly  forty  years  back,  perhaps  long  before } 
and  was  understood  to  be  disproved  at  that  time.  According  to  the 
systems,  however,  and  calculations  of  modern  philosophy,  the  sea* 
coasts  all  over  the  globe  are  in  a  constant  state  either  of  an  accretion 
or  diminution  of  waters ;  and  the  ims^;ination,  in  its  gloomier  mo* 
ments,  may  still  contemplatethe  desomtion  of  Venice^  approaching 
'  or  for  off. 
,  Still  the  Venetians  compared  with  most  other  people  are  a  happy 
race.  The  blood  runs  quicker  in  their  veins.  They  have  more  miisic, 
more  freshness  and  easiness  of  life,  more  cordiality  of  intercourse. 
The  good-natured  philosopher  still  finds  in  Venice  the  greatest  mix- 
tare  of  liveliness  and  sentiment :  the  restless  man  of  genius,  im- 
patient of  the  contradiction  of  his  young  hopes,  still  finds  there  some- 
thing to  admire  and  to  Igve.  If  the  Venetians  have  been  thought  to* 
be  of  too  amorous  a  disposition,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  tempe- 
rate in  every  other  respect,  and  to  make  excellent  parents  and  kins- 
folk :  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  the 
proneness  to  love  has  gradually  produced  a  state  of  opinion  on  those 
matters,  less  severe  than  in  some  other  countries  -,  so  that  they  do 
not  violate  their  consciences  so  much  as  might  be  supposed,  and  the 
guilt  is  of  necessity  diminished  with  the  sense  of  it.  A  late  traveller 
says,  that  the  most  striking  thing  after  all,  in  Venice,  is  the  extreme 
kindness  and  attentivene99  of  all  ranks  of  people  to  one  another.  A 
young  man  going  by  with  a  burden  begs  his  '*  good  father**  (any 
given  old  gentleman)  to  let  him  have  way  -,  and  the  good  father  in 
as  unaffected  a  tone  is  happy  to  make  way  Ibr  his  *'  son.'*  It  may  be 
answered,  considering  the  Venetian  charactcfr,  that  this  is  butnatviral ) 
and  that  the  old  gentleman  does  not  know  whom  he  may  be  talking  to. 
But  these,  we  conceive,  are  evidences  which  the  disputatious  moralist 
would  do  better  in  letting  alone. 
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There  b  a  bird  in  (he  interior  of  Africa,  whone  habits  woidd  rather  teem  tp  belong  to  the  Interior 
of  Fairy-Und :  but  they  have  been  well  authenticated.  It  indicates  to  honejr  hunters  where  the  nestt 
of  wild  bees  are  to  be  found.  It  calls  them  with  a  cheerful  cry,  which  theyllnkwer;  and  on  findbtf 
Itself  reeoenised,  flies  and  hovers  over  a  hollow  tree  containing  the  honey.  While  they  are  occupied 
in  collectlor  it,  the  bird  roes  to  a  little  dtsUnce,  where  he  observes  all  that  pa5ses:  and  the  hunters* 
when  they  nave  helped  themselves.  Uke  care  to  leave  him  his  portion  or  the  food.— Tikis  is  tbo 
CucDLDO  iMDicATpji  of  Linuseiis,  otherwise  called  the  Moroc,  Bee  Cuckoo^  or  Honey  Bird. 

There  he  arriviuf  round  about  doth  flie. 

And  takes  sorvev  with  bnsie.  curious  eye : 

Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly .-^yBmsB. 


No.  m.— WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  27th,    1819. 


GODIVA. 

This  is  the  lady,  who  under  the  title  of  Countess  of  Coventry,  used 
to  make  such  a  figure  in  our  childhood  upon  some  old  pocket-pieces 
of  that  city.  We  hope  she  is  in  great  request  there  still  5  or  the 
inhabitants  desc^rve  to  be  sent /rom  Coventry.  That  city  used  to  be 
famous  in  saintly  legends  for  the  visit  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
— an  •'  incredible  number,**  saith  Selden.  But  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins  have  vanished  with  their  credibility ;  and  a  real  noble-hearted 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood  is  Coventry's  true  immortality. 

The  story  of  Godiva  is  not  a  fiction,  as  many  suppose  it.  At  least 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  have  been  a  mere  invention.  Her  name,  and  that  of  her  husband, 
Leofric,  are  mentioned  in  an  old  charter  recorded  by  another  early 
historian.  That  the  story  is  omitted  by  Hume  and  others  argues 
little  against  it ;  for  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  confound  the  most 
interesting  anecdotes  of  times  and  manners  with  something  below  the 
dignity  of  history  (a  very  absurd  mistake)  5  and  Hume,  of  whose 
philosophy  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  is  notoriously  less 
philosophical  in  his  history  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  A  certain 
coldness  of  temperament,  not  unmixed  with  aristocratical  pride,  or 
at  least  from  a  great  aversion  from  every  thing  like  vulgar  credulity, 
rendered  his  scepticism  so  extreme,  that  it  became  in  spite  of  itself 
H  sort  of  superstition  in  turn,  and  blinded  him  to  the  claims  of  every 
species  of  enthusiasm,  civil  as  well  as  religious.  Milton,  with  his 
poetical  eyesight,  saw  better  when  he  meditated  the  history  of  his 
native  country.  We  do  not  remember  whether  he  relates  the  present 
story ;  but  we  remember  well,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  fragment 
on  that  subject,  he  says  he  shall  relate  doubtful  stories  as  well  as 
authentic  ones,  for  the  benefit  of  those,  if  no  others,  who  will  know 
bow  to  make  use  of  them, — namely,  the  poets.*  We  have  faith 
however  in  the  story  ourselves.     It  has  innate  evidence  enough  for 

*  When  Dr.  JobnsoD,  amoD(^  his  other  impatient  accniatioos  of  our  rreat  re* 

Eublican,  charged  him  with  telling  unwarrantable  itories  in  his  history,  ne  must 
ave  overlooked  this  announcement ;  and  yet,  if  we  recollect,  it  is  but  in  the 
second  pa^  of  the  frafment.  So  hasty,  and  bihid,  and  liable  to  be  put  to  shame, 
is  prt^udkfl. 
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ui,  to  give  full  weight  to  that  of  the  old  aanalist.  Jmagkiation  can 
invent  a  good  deal  $  affection  more  :  but  affection  can  sometimes  do 
things,  such  as  the  tenderest  imagination  is  at  least  not  in  the  habit 
of  inventing ;  and  this  piece  of  noble- hear tedness  we  believe  to  have 
been  one  of  them. 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  lord  of  a  large  fbudal  territory 
in  the  middle  of  England,  of  which  Coventry  formed  a  part.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  was  so  eminently  a 
feudal  lord,  that  the  hereditary  greatness  of  his  dominion  appears  to 
have  been  singular  even  at  that  time,  and  to  have  lasted  with  an 
uninterrupted  succession  from  Ethelbald  to  the  Conquest, — a  period 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years.  He  >vas  a  great  and  useful  oppo- 
nent of  the  famous  Earl  Goodwin. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  Leofric  or  not,  does  not  appear  5  but 
Coventry  was  subject  to  a  very  oppressive  tollage,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  feudal  despot  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  all  marketable  commodities.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has 
shewn  us  how  abominable,  and  even  how  unhappy  for  all  parties^ 
b  an  injustice  of  this  description  i  yet  it  gives  one  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  a  mind  in  those  times,  to  see  it  capable  of  piercing  through 
the  clouds  of  custom,  of  ignorance,  and  even  of  self-interest,  and 
petitioning  the  petty  tyrant  to  forego  such  a  privilege.  This  mind 
was  Godiva*s.  The  other  sex,  always  more  slow  to  admit  reason 
through  the  medium  of  feeling,  were  then  occupied  to  the  full  in 
their  warlike  habits.  It  was  reserved  for  a  woman  to  anticipate 
whole  ages  of  liberal  opinion,  and  to  surpass  them  in  the  daring 
virtue  of  setting  a  principle  above  a  custom. 

The  countess  entreated  her  lord  to  give  up  his  fancied  right ;  but 
in  vain.  At  last,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  her  importunities,  he 
told  her,  either  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  jesting,  or  with  a  playful  raillery 
that  could  not  be  bitter  with  so  sweet  an  earnestness,  that  he  would 
give  up  his  tax,  provided  she  rode  through  the  city  of  Coventry, 
naked.  She  took  him  at  his  word ;  and  said  she  would.  One  may 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  a  fierce  unlettered  chieftain,  not  un- 
tinged  with  chivalry,  at  hearing  a  woman,  and  that  too  of  the  great- 
^t  delicacy  and  rank,  maintaining  seriously  her  intention  of  acting 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  that  was  supposed  fitting  for  her  sex, 
and  at  the  same  time  forcing  upon  him  a  sense  of  the  very  beauty 
of  her  conduct  by  its  principled  excess.  It  is  probable,  that  as  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  give  up  her  design,  he  had  sworn 
some  religious  oath  when  he  made  his  promise:  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  took  every  possible  precaution  to  secure  her  modesty  from 
hurt.  The  people  of  Coventry  were  ordered  to  keep  within  doors, 
to  close  up  all  their  windows  and  outlets,  and  not  to  give  a  glance 
iiito  the  streets  upon  pain  of  death.  The  day  came ;  and  Coventry, 
it  may  be  imagined,  was  silent  as  death.  The  lady  went  out  at  the 
palace  door,  was  set  on  horseback,  and  af  the  same  time  divested  of 
het  wrapping  garment^  as  if  she  had  been  going  into  a  bath  3  then 
taking  the  fillet  from  her  head>  she  let  down  her  long  and  lovely 
tresses,  which  poured  around  her  body  like  a  veil  -,  and  so,  with  only 
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her  white  legs  remaining  conifHlMOUs^  took  her  gentle  wi^  ^toug^ 
the  sti-eeti.* 

What  scene  can  be  more  touching  to  Ibe  imagination^'^beattty, 
JAodoaty^  leminine  fioftiiest>  a  daring  sympathy  f  ian  extravagance, 
producing;  by  the  nobleness  of  it*s  object  .and  the- strange  gentleness 
of  it's  means/  the  gra^^e  and  profound  e£R9Ct  of  the  most  reverend 
custom^  We  may  suppose  the  scene  taking  place  in  the  warm  jieon; 
•the  doora  all  shut,  tlie  windows  closed;  the  earl  and  his  court  serious 
and  wondering  f  the  other  inhabitants,  many  of  them  gushing  with 
.grateful  tears,  and  all  r^erently  listening  to  hear  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  ^  and  lastly,  the  lady  herself,  with  a  downeast  but  not  a  shame* 
faced  eye,  looking  towards  the  earth  through  her  flowing  locks,. land 
riding  through  the  dumb  and  deserted  streets,  like  an  angelic  spinit. 
I  •  Jn  was  an  honourable  superstition  in  that  part  of  the  country,  th^t 
^  man  who  ventured  to  look  at  the  fair  saviour  of  his  native  town, 
.was.  struck  blind.  !&it  the  vulgar  use  to  which  this  superstition  has 
been  turned  by  some  writers  of  late  times,  is  not  so  honourable.  The 
.whole  story  is  as  unvulgar  and  as  sweetly  serious,  as  can  be  conceived. 

Drayton  has  not  made  so  much  of  this- subject,  as  might  have  been 
expected.;  yet  what  he  says  is  s^ud  well  and  earnestly^ 

— —  Coventry  at  length 
Fram  her  stnaft  mtan  reg^arcf,  recovered*  state  and  fttreft^b  ; 
.  3v  LeoArio  her  lord,  yet  iQ  hage  holiday  held, 
The  people  from  her  marts  hy  tpUage  were  expelled ; 
Whose  dutcbess  which  desired  this  tribute  to  release, 
Their  freedom  ofteb  be^g:ed.    The  dulce,  (o  make  ber  cea&e, 
Toid  her,  that  if  she  would  his  loss  so  for  enforce, 
Hift  will  wa^  she  should  rida  stark  naked  upon  a  horse 
By  daylight  through  the  Street :  which  certaialy  he  thought 
Id  her  heroic  breast  so  deeply  would  have  wrought. 
That  in  her  former  sail  she  would  have  left  to  deal. 
Bui  th&i  mo3i  nrincefy  dame^  as  on$  damurei  wUK  temit 
fFent  on,  and  bjy  that  mean  the  eity  clearly  freed. 

We  wondei*  that  none  of  our  painters  have  yet  drawn  us  Oodiva 
upon  her  horse.  ^They  can  hardly  have  met  with  the  subject,  or 
surely  they  would  have  fhllen  In  love  with  it. 

*  "  Nuda,*'  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "  equum  ascendens,  erioes  capitis 
et  tricas  dissolvens,  corpus  suum  totum,  praeter  crtira  candidissjma,  ind^  velavit.** 
See  Selden's  Notes  to  the  ffalyolblon  of  Drayton.  Soog  13.  It  is  Selden  from 
whom  we  learn,  that  Leofric  was  £arl  of  Leicester,  and  the  other  parttcnlart 
of  him  mentioned  above.  The  £ajrl  was  buried  at  Coventry,  his  Conntcsa  most 
probably  in  the  same  tomb. 


PLEASANT  RECOLLECTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  VAniOUS  PARTS 
OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

One  of  the  best  secrets  of  enjoyment  is  the  art  of  cultivating  plea-  ' 
sant  associations*.    We  spoke  of.  this  in  our  first  number,  and  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it.     It  is  ad  ait  that  of  necessity 
increases  with  the  stock  of  our  knowledge ;  and  though  in  acquiring 
our  knowle^ige  we  must  encounter  disagreeable  associations  also>  yet 
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if  we  secure  a  reasonable  quantity  of  health  by  the  way^  these  will  be 
fieir  less  in  number  than  the  agreeable  ones :  for  unless  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  associations^  press  upon  us,  it  is  only 
from  want  of  health  that  the  power  of  throwing  off  these  burdensome 
images  become  suspended. 

And  the  beauty  of  this  art  is,  that  it  does  not  insist  upon  pleasant 
materials  to  work  on.  Nor  indeed  does  health.  Health  will  give  us 
a  vague  sense  of  delight,  in  the  midst  of  objects  that  would  teaze  and 
oppress  us  during  sickness.  But  healthy  association  peoples  this  vague 
sense  with  agreeable  images.  It  will  relieve  us,  even  when  a  painful 
sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  others  becomes  a  part  of  the  very 
health  of  our  minds.  For  instance,  we  can  never  go  through  St.  Giles*s, 
but  the  sense  of  the  extravagant  inequalities  in  human  condition 
presses  more  forcibly  upon  us ;  but  some  pleasant  images  are  at  hand 
even  there  to  refresh  it.  They  do  not  displace  the  others,  so  as  to 
injure  the  sense  of  public  duty  which  they  excite ;  they  only  serve  to 
keep  our  spirits  fresh  for  their  task,  and  hinder  them  from  running 
into  desperation  or  hopelessness.  In  St.  Giles's  church  lie  Chapman, 
the  earliest  and  best  translator  of  Homer ;  and  Andrew  Marvell,  the 
wit  and  patriot,  whose  poverty  Charles  the  Second  could  not  bribe. 
We  are  as  sure  to  think  of  these  two  men,  and  of  all  the  good  and 
pleasure  they  have  done  to  the  world,  as  of  the  less  happy  objects 
about  us.  The  steeple  of  the  church  itself  too  is  a  handsome  one ; 
and  there  is  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  we  have 
stood  with  great  pleasure  to  see  careering  about  it  of  a  fine  afternoon, 
when  a  western  wind  had  swept  back  the  smoke  towards  the  city,  and 
shewed  the  white  of  the  stone  steeple  piercing  up  into  a  blue  sky. 
So  much  for  St.  Giles's,  whose  very  name  is  a  nuisance  with  some. 
It  is  dangerous  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  old  districts.  Who  would 
suppose  that  the  Borough  was  the  inost  classical  ground  in  the  me- 
tropolis ?  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  so.  The  Globe  theatre  was  there, 
of  which  Shakspeare  himself  was  a  proprietor,  and  for  which  he  wrote 
his  plays.  Globe-lane,  in  which  it  stood,  is  still  extant,  we  believe* 
under  that  name.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  near  it :  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  have  been  much  there.  It  is  also  certain  that  on  the 
Borough  side  of  the  river,  then  and  still  called  the  Bank  side,  in  the 
same  lodging,  having  the  same  wardrobe,  and  some  say,  with  other 
participations  more  remarkable,  lived  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
tlie  Borough  also,  at  St.  Saviour's,  lie  Fletcher  and  Massinger  in 
one  grave  3  in  the  same  church,  under  a  monument  and  effigy,  lies 
Chaucer*8  contemporary,  Gower;  and  from  an  inn  in  the  Borough, 
the  existence  of  which  is  still  boasted,  and  the  scite  pointed  out  by  a 
picture  and  inscription,  Chaucer  sets  out  his  pilgrims  and  himself  on 
their  famous  road  to  Canterbury. 

To  return  over  the  water,  who  would  expect  any  thing  poetical  from 
East  Smithfield }  Yet  there  was  born  the  most  poetical  even  of  poets, 
Spenser.  Pope  was  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow- bell,  in  a  street 
no  less  anti-poetical  than  Lombard -street.  So  was  Gi-ay,  in  Cornhill. 
So  was  Mnton,  in  Bread-street>  Cheapside.  The  presence  of  the  same 
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great  poet  and  patriot  has  given  happy  memories  to  many  parta  of  the 
metropolis.  He  lived  in  St.  Bride*s  Church-yard,  Fleet-street ;  in 
Aldersgate-street,  in  Je win-street^  in  Barbican,  in  BartiH)lomew- close ; 
in  Holborn,  looking  back  to  Lincoln*s-inn-Fields  -,  in  Holbom,  near 
Ked  Lion-square ;  in  Scotland-yard ;  in  a  house  looking  to  St.  James's 
Park,  now  belonging  to  an  eminent  writer  on  legislation,  and  lately 
occupied  by  a  celebi-ated  critic  and  metaphysician ;  and  he  died  in 
the  Artillery-walk^  Bunhill-fields ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  bom  '*'  in  Hartshome-Iane,  near  Charingf^ 
cross,"  was  at  one  time  **  master"  of  a  theatre  in  Barbican.  He 
appears  also  to  have  visited  a  tavern  called  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in 
Aldersgate-street ;  and  is  known  to  have  frequented,  with  Beaumont 
and  others,  the  famous  one  called  the  Mermaid,  which  was  in  Corn<> 
hill.  Beaumont,  writing  to  him  from  the  country,  in  an  epistle  fiiti 
of  jovial  wit,  says, —  ' 

'        The  sun,  which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bringy 
To  abseut  frieuds,  because  the  self-sunie  thing 
They  know  they  see,  however  absent,  is 
Here  our  best  haymaker :  forf^ive  me  this : 
Jt  is  our  country  style : — In  this  warm  shine 
1  lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 
•  4r  •  •  •  • 

Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had,  is  lost. 

Since  1  saw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters.     What  things  have  we  seeo 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  ?  Hard  words  that  have  been. 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  fut  his  whole  wit  iu  a  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  tool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life.    Then,  wtien  there  hath  been  thrown 

WH,  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  da? s  past,— wit,  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled,  and  when  that  was  gone^ 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty;— 'though hut  downright  fools,  mere  wise. 

The  other  celebrated  resort  of  the  great  wits  of  that  time,  was  the 
Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  close  to  Temple-bar.  Ben  Jonson  lived 
also  in  Bartholomew-close,  where  Milton  afterwards  lived.  It  is  in 
the  passage  from  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital  into  St.  Bartholo- 
hiew*s.  Aabrey  gives  it  as  a  common  opinion,  that  at  the  time  when 
Jonsoh*s  father-in-law  made  him  help  him  in  his  business  of  bricklayer^ 
he  worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  Lincoln *s-inn  garden  wall, 
which  looks  upon  Chancery-lane,  and  which  seems  old  enough  to  have 
some  of  his  illustrious  brick  and  mortar  still  remaining. 

Under  the  cloisters  in  Christ's  Hospital  (which  stands  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  unknown  to  most  persons,  like  a  house  kept  invisible  for 
young  and  learned  eyes)  lie  buried  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks; 
for  U  was  once  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars.  Among  them  is  John 
of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Aghocoort. 
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H^^  ^ko  lies  Thomas  Burdet,  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Francja^ 
who  was.  put  to  death  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth^  &r  wishing 
the  horns  of  a  fitvourite  white  stag  which  the  king  had  killed^  in  the 
body  of  the  person  who  advised  him  to  do  it.  And  here  too  (a  sufiBc- 
ing  contrast)  lies  Isabella^  wife  of  Edward  the  Second. 

She,  wolf  of  France,  with  unreleotiDg  fan^. 
Who  tore  the  bowels  of  her  maogled  mate.-^RAY. 

Her  *'  mate's"  heart  was  buried  with  her,  and  placed  upon  her  bosom  I 
a  th^ig  that  looks  like  the  fieintastic  incoherence  of  a  dream.  It  is 
well  we  4id  not  know  of  her  presence  when  at  school ;  or  after  read- 
ing on.e  of  ShakspeareV  tragedies,  we  should  have  run  twice  as  last 
round  the  cloisten  at  night  time,  as  we  used*  Camden>  "  the  noui> 
rice  of  aatiquitie,**  received  part  of  his  education  in  this  school ;  and 
here  also,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  others  known  in  the  literary 
world,  were  bred  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  deep-spirited  writers 
of  the  present  day;  whose  visits  to  the  cloisters  we  well  remember. 

In  a  palace  on  the  scite  of  Hatton-garden,  died  John  of  Gaunt. 
Brook-house>  at  the  comer  of  the  street  of  that  name  in  Holborn, 
was  the  residence  of  the  cdebrated  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook, 
the  "  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  In  the  same  street,  died,  by  a 
voluntary  death,  of  poison,  that  extraordinary  person,  Thomas  Chat- 
terton, — 

The  sleepleis  boy,  who  perished  in  his  pride. 

Wordsworth. 

He  was  buried  in  the  workhouse  in  Shoe-lane ; — a  circumstance,  at 
which  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  movement  of  indignation.  Yet 
what  could  beadles  and  parish  officers  know  about  such  a  being? 
No  more  than  Horace  Walpole.  In  Gray*s-inn  lived,  and  in  Gray's- 
inn  garden  meditated.  Lord  Bacon.  In  Southampton-row,  Holborn, 
Cowper  was  a  fellow-clerk  to  an  attorney  with  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  At  the  Fleet-street  comer  of  Chancery-lane, 
Cowley,  we  believe,  was  born.  In  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  was 
the  house  of  Thomas  Sackville,  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  precursor  of 
Spenser,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy. 
On  the  demolition  of  vthis  house,  part  of  the  ground  was  occupied 
by  the  celebrated  theatre  built  after  the  Restoration,  at  which 
Betterton  performed,  and  of  which  Sir  William  Davenant  was  mana- 
ger. I^astly,  here  was  the  house  /md  printing-office  of  Richard- 
son. In  Bolt-court,  not  far  distant,  lived  Dr.  Johnson,  who  resided 
also  some  time  in  the  Temple.  A  list  of  his  numerous  other  resi- 
dences is  to  be  found  in  BoswelL*  Congreve  died  in  Surrey-street, 
in  the  Strand,  at  his  own  house.  At  the  corner  of  Beaufort-build- 
ings, was  Lilly's,  the  perfumer,  at  whose  house  the  Tatler  was  pub- 
lished. In  Maiden-lane,  Coven t-garden,  Voltaire  lodged  while  in 
Xiondon,   at  the  sign  of  the  White  Peruke.     Tavistock-street  was 

'  ^Thfe  Teftiple'lmist  hkve  had  many  eminent  inmatet.  Amour  them  it  it 
believed  ym»  Chaoeer,  who  it  alto  taid,  upon  the  ttreofth  of  an  oM  record,  to 
have  been  iln^d  two  tfaillia^t  lor  beating  a  Fraacitean  friar  ia  Ftoet-itrectt. 
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tben,  we  htHtve,  the  Bond-street  d  the  istfihionabte  world ;  aa .  JQow« 
street  was  before.  The  change  of  Bow-street  from  foshion  to  the  poUcej 
with  the  theatre  stiU  in  attendance^  reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Beggar*8  Opera.  Button*s  Coffee-house,  the  resort  of  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  was  in  Russell-street, -— we  believe,  hear  where  the 
Hummums  now  stand.  We  think  we  recollect  reading  also,  that  in 
the  same  street,  at  one  of  the  corners  of  Bow-street,  was  the  tavern 
where  Dryden  held  regal  possession  Qf  the  arm  chair.  The  whole 
of  Covent-garden  is  classic  groimd,  from  it*s  association  with  the 
dramatic  and  other  wits  of  the  times  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Butler 
lived,  perhaps  died,  in  Rose-street,  and  was  buried  in  Covent-garden 
church-yard  ;  where  Peter  Pindar  the  other  day  followed  him.  la 
Leicester- square,  on  the  scite  of  Miss  Liowoocrs  exhibition  and  other 
houses,  was  the  town  mansion  of  the  Sydneys,  Earls  of  Leicester; 
the  family  of  Sir  Philip  and  Algernon  Sydney.  In  the  same  squeare 
lived  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Dryden  lived  and  died  in  Gerrard-street, 
in  a  house  which  looked  backwards  into  the  garden  of  Leicester-, 
house.  Newton  lived  in  St.  Martin's-street,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  square.  Steele  lived  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's :  he  furnishes  an 
illustrious  precedent  for  the  loungers  in  St.  James*s-street,  where  a 
scandal- monger  of  those  times  delighted  to  detect  Isaac  Bickerstaff 
in  the  person  of  Captain  Steele,  idling  before  the  coffee-houses,  and 
jerking  his  leg  and  stick  alternately  against  the  pavement.  We  have 
mentioned  the  birth  of  Ben  Jonson  near  Charing-cross.  Spenser 
died  at  an  inn,  where  he  put  up  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland,  in 
King-street,  Westminster, — the  same  which  runs  at  the  back  of 
Parliament-street  to  the  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas  More  lived  at  Chelsea. 
Addison  lived  and  died  in  Holland-house,  Kensington,  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  accomplished  nobleman  who  takes  his  title  from  it., 
In  B|xx>k-street,  Grosvenor-square,  lived  Handel  5  and  in  Bentinck- 
street,  Manchester-square,  Gibbon.  We  have  omitted  to  mention 
that  De  Foe  kept  a  hosier*s  shop  in  Cornhill  -,  and  that  on  the  scite 
of  the  present  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  stood  the 
mansion  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton,  one  of  whon 
was  the  celebrated  friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  what  have  we  not 
omitted  ako  ?  No  less  an  illustrious  head  than  the  Boar*s,  in  East- 
cheap, — the  Boar's^head  tavern,  the  scene  of  Falstaff *s  revels.  We 
believe  the  place  is  still  marked  out  by  a  similar  sign.  But  who 
knows  not  Eastcheap  and  the  BoarVhead )  Have  we  not  ail  beeu 
there  time  out  of  mind  ?  And  is  it  not  a  more  real  as  well  as  noto- 
rious thing  to  us  than  the  London  tavern,  or  the  Crown  and  Anch<»r> 
or  the  Hummums,  or  White's,  or  What*s-his-Bame*s>  or  any  other 
of  your  contemporary  and  fleeting  taps  ? 

But  a  line  or  two,  a  single  sentence  in  an  authpr  of  former  times, 
will  often  give  a  value  to  the  commonest  object.  It  not  only  gives 
us  a  sense  of  its  duration,  but  we  seem  to  be  looking  at  it  in  company 
with  its  old  observer  3  and  we  are  reminded  at  the  same  time  of  all  that 
was  agreeable  in  him.  We  never  saw,  for  instance,  even  the  gilt  ball 
at  the  top  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  without  thinkij^  of  that  plea- 
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sant  mention  of  it  in  Garth'8  Dispensary ;  and  of  all  the  wit  and 
generosity  of  that  amiable  man : — 

"    Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place,* 
Where  angry  Justice  shews  her  awful  face. 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate 
That  great  unes  may  eujoy  the  world  id  state ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  si^ht,  , 
Aud  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  goldeu  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill. 
«  The  Old  Bmlley. 

Gay^  in  describing  the  inconvenience  of  the  late  narrow  part  of  the 
Strand,  by  St.  Clement's,  took  away  a  portion  of  it's  unpleasantness 
to  the  next  generation,  by  associating  his  memory  with  the  objects 
in  it.  We  did  not  miss  without  regret  even  the  "  combs"  that  hung 
"  dangling  in  your  face"  at  a  shop  which  he  describes,  and  which  was 
standing  till  the  improvements  took  place.  The  rest  of  the  picture 
is  still  alive.     (Trivia,  b.  3.) 

Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement  stand. 
Whose  straitened  bouuds  encroach  upon  the  Strand ; 
Where  the  low  pent-house  Ixiws  the  walker's  bead, 
«  And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 

Where  not  a  post  protects  the  narrow  space, 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  face  \ 
Summon  at  once  thy  courage,  rouse  thy  care. 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  beware. 
Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  colliers'  steeds 
Drag  the  black  load;  another  cart  succeeds; 
Team  follows  team,  crouds  heaped  on  crouds  appear, 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clea>. 

There  is  a  touch  in  the  Winter  Picture  in  the  same  poem>  which 
every  body  will  recognise : — 

At  White's  the  harnessed  chairman  idly  stands. 
And  swings  around  bis  waist  his  tingling  hands. 

The  bewildered  passenger  in  the  Seven  Dials  is  compared  to  Theseus 
in  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.  And  thus  we  come  round  to  the  point  at 
which  we  began. 

•  Before  we  rest  our  wings,  however,  we  must  take  another  dart 
over  the  city,  as  far  as  Stratford  at  Bow,  where,  with  all  due  tender- 
ness for  boarding-school  French,  a  joke  of  Chaucer's  has  existed  as  a 
piece  of  local  humour  for  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Speaking 
of  the  Prioress,  who  makes  such  a  delicate  6gure  among  his  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,  he  tells  us,  among  her  other  accomplishments,  that — 

French  she  spake  full  faire  and  featoasly ; 
adding  with  great  gravity — 

After  the  school  of  Stratforde  atte  Bowe ; 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 
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Tb«r»  Is  a  t»ird  la  tb«  Interior  of  Africa,  whose  habits  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  Interior 
of  Palrj-nmd ;  bat  the^  bare  been  well  aothenticated.  It  kidicatet  to  boney-hnnters  where  the  ne«U 
«f  wild  bee*  are  to  be  found.  Itcalls  them  with  a  oheerfol  cry,  which  they  answer;  and  on  findinffltself 
recofC'iised.  flies  and  hovers ^rer  a  hollow  tree  oontalning  the  honey.  While  they  are  occupied  hi 
eollectlnf  it,  the  bird  goes  to  a  little  distance,  where  he  observes  all  that  passes ;  and  the  haaten, 
when  they  have  helped  themselves,  take  care  to  leave  him  nis  portion  of  the  food.^This  is  the 
CvtoLVB  Indicatob  of  Llnanus,  otherwise  called  the  Moroc,  Bee  Cackoo,  or  Honey  B(rd. 

There  he  arriving  ronnd  about  doth  file. 
And  takes  survey  with  busle  curious  eye: 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  teaderiy^-SpBHssB. 


No.  rv.— WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER  3d,    1S19. 


THE  BEAU  MISER,  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  HIM  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Thbrb  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  who  was  well  known 
to  people  of  fashion  in  our  childhood,  imt  with  whose  origin,  preten* 
aions;  or  way  of  living,  nobody  was  acquainted.  That  he  was  rich 
was  certain,  for  he  wore  the  most  precious  stones  on  his  fingers,  and 
was  known  to  keep  a  great  deal  of  money  at  a  banker's.  He  was 
evidently  very  fond  of  the  upper  circles,  and  for  some  time  was 
admitted  into  their  parties.  He  was  now  and  then  at  the  opera; 
<^tener  at  routs  and  balls  -,  and  always  went  to  court,  when  he  could 
get  there. 

We  have  heard  him  described.  He  was  a  very  spare  man,  not 
much  above  thirty,  of  the  middle  height,  with  eyes  a  little  shut  and 
lowering,  a  small  |Kose,  and  a  very  long  chin.  But  he  dressed  exr 
tremely  well  5  had  a  softness  of  manners  amounting  to  the  timid ; 
and  pakl  exceeding  homage  to  every  person  and  thing  of  any  fashion^ 
able  repute. 

All  thb,  for  some  time,  procured  him  a  good  reception }  but  at  last» 
people  began  to  wonder,  that  though  he  got  invitations  from  every 
body,  he  gave  none  himself.  It  was  not  even  known  that  he  ever 
made  a  present,  or  had  a  person  home  with  him  even  to  a  luncheon 
or  a  cup  of  tea.  Twice  he  gave  a  great  dinner,  at  which  it  was  owned 
that  there  was  a  profusion  of  every  thing  ^  but  though  it  was  not  at 
a  tavern,  it  was  not  at  his  own  place  of  abode ;  and  the  people  of  the 
house  knew  nothing  about  him. 

All  this  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that  he  was  a  miser ;  and  people 
soon  contrived  to  have  pretty  strong  proofs  of  it.  In  vain  the  least 
bashful  of  his  acquaintances  admired  the, beauty  of  his  numerous 
rings;  in  vain  others  applied  to  him  for  loans  of  money,  some  by 
way  of  trial  and  others  from  necessity ;  in  vain  his  movements  were 
watched  by  the  more  idle  and  gossiping ;  in  vain  hints  were  thrown 
oat  and  questions  asked,  and  his  very  footsteps  pursued.    His  rinp 

3d  BdlHoB. 
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were  all  keepsakes;  he  always  had  no  money  jtut  then;  he  referred 
for  his  lodgings  to  an  hotels  where  he  occasionally  put  up,  ^perhaps  for 
that  very  purpose ;  and  a  curious  fellow,  who  endeavouring  to  follow 
him  home  one  night,  was  led  such  an  enom^ous  round  thiough  street 
after  street,  and  even  suburb  after  suburb,  that  he  gave  up  the  point 
with  an  oath. 

After  this,  his  acquaintance  grew  more  and  more  shy  of  him  5  they 
gradually  left  off  inviting  him  to  their  houses,  some^from  mercenary 
disappointment,  some  from  a  more  generous  disgust,  others  because 
the  rest  did  so  $  and  at  last,  just  after  a  singular  adventure  which 
happened  to  him  at  Brighton,  he  totally  disappeared. 

Every  body  took  him  for  a  madman  on  that  occasion.  He  had  not 
been  at  the  place  above  a  day  or  two,  and  was  seen,  during  that  time, 
walking  about  the  beach  very  thoughtfully,  with  an  air  of  sorrow, 
owing,  it  was  coi^ectured,  to  his  having  put  himsdf  to  the  expense 
of  travelling  without  obtaining  his  expected  repayment,  for  nobody 
invited  him.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  seen,  one  morning, 
running  in  the  most  violent  manner  across  the  Steyne,  and  crying 
out  "  Fire  !"  His  face  was  as  pale  as  death ;  he  seemed  every  now 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  haste,  to  be  twitched  and  writhed  up 
with  a  sort  of  convulsion ;  and  his'hat  having  been  blown  off  by  the 
wind,'  no  wonder  he  was  thought  seized  with  a  frenzy.  Yet  when  he 
arrived  at  his  lodging,  there  was  no  fire,  nor  even  a  symptom  of  it. 

The  suspicion  of  his  being  out  of  his  wits,  was  rendered  still 
stronger  by  a  rumour  which  took  place  the  same  day ;  for  the  servants 
of  the  family  which  he  used  to  visit  most',  and  in  which  he  was  pay«> 
ing  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  declared  that  not  many  minutes 
after  the  uproar  about  the  fire,  he  came  to  their  master's  houses 
through  the  by-ways,  with  a  coal-heaver*s  hat  on.  And  the  assertion 
was  confirmed  by  some  tradesmen  who  had  seen  him  pass,  and  hf 
some  boys  who  had  followed  him  with  shouts  and  nick-names. 

The  mystery  supplied  the  world  with  talk  for  more  than  a  week, 
when  at  length  it  was  explained  through  the  family  we  have  just 
mentioned.  Kennedy,  it  seems,  was  really  a  miser,  and  had  inherited 
the  estates  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin,  whose  name  he  took.  He  had 
had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  his  kinsman,  before  he  found  him- 
self his  heir.  His  father  was  a  petty  overseer  somewhere  or  other,  at 
a  great  distance  from  London ;  and  the  cousin,  whose  estates  he  suc- 
ceeded to,  was  the  son  of  a  general  officer  in  the  East  India  service. 
The  cousin  had  had  a  son  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  follow  his  grand- 
father's professk)n ;  but  receiving  the  news  of  his  death  a  little  be- 
fore his  own,  he  sickened  the  feister,  and  being  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness  and  despondency,  left:  his  estates  to  hb  next  heir,  without 
having  much  heart  to  inquire  what  sort  of  person  he  was.  The 
fortunate  young  overseer  quitted  his  shop  immediately,  and  coming 
up  to  town  had  occasion  to  wait  on  a  young  lady,  to  whom  his  cou- 
sin's son  had  been  attached.  It  was  to  give  her  a  lock  of  her  lover*s 
hair,  and  a  gold  watch  which- his  fether  sent  her  with  it  in  tokeii  of 
his  own  regard  fdr  her.    A  little  note  accompanied  them,  whidi  shb 
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8beWf4:0pQ  4af  with  the  tears  in  her  eyep>  thoMg^  «he  W|tf  then 

happy  em)Ugl^:—         . 

/*  J  leave  jou  no  xnoney,  my  dear  child  ^  I  am  dyiogi  and  you  are 
wealthy  enough,  and  money  is  not  the  thii^  wanted  by  either  of  us. 
Just  before  I  received  the  news  of  my  poor  boy  s  deaths  he  sent  me 
this  lock  of  his  hsjir  for  you^  to  shew  you  how  glossy  and  healthy  -  •  <- 
p&Ycuse  m^,  my  love,  the  t^rs  bk^t  out  vfhfU  I  was  going  to  writer 
and  so  they  ought,  But  I  know,  well  enpugh  that  the  kind-hearted 
generous  gh*l  who  was  worthy  of  himj;  will  think  I  pay  her  a  greater 
compiiinent  in  leaving  her  only  what  belonged  to  her  Charles,  thfap 
if  1  had  s^Dt  her  all  the  money  which  he  never  possessed.  The  nexit 
heir,  I  am  told>  is  a  good  yoimg  man,  and  he  is  poor^  with  a  number 
of  ppor  relationsi.  Th#  watch  w^s  Ckiarles's,  when  a  b^y.  My  fisither 
gave  it  me,  and  I  to  him,  and  he  iised  to  say  that  he  would-^^-r^God 
in  heaven  bless  you»  my  poor^  s^v^t  ^irl>  prays  your  old 

Craklss  Kkwnedy." 

The  consequence  of  the  new  heir's  visiting  Miss  Cameron,  was  his 
falling  in  love  with  her  j  if  such  a  miser  as  he  turned  out  to  be, 
eonid  be  said  to  faU  in  love.  But  though  she  could  not  help  pitying 
him  at  first,  as  she  afterwards  said,  it  was  only  on  account  of  his 
strange  habits,  which  she  soon  detected,  and  which  she  foresaw  would 
make  him  ridiculous  and  unhappy  wherever  he  went.  He  soon  tired 
imd  disgusted  her.  After  a  very  unequivocal  repulse  one  duy,  which 
seiftmed  to  mske  him  prodigiously  thoughtful  and  unhappy,  he  came 
in  the  evening,  whh  a  mixture  of  odd  triumph  and  uneashiess  in 
his  aspect,  at  Which  Miss  Cameron  said  she  could  hardly  forbear 
laughing,  even  from  a  feeling  of  bitterness.  She  saw  that  he  ex^ 
llected  tomnake  an  impression  on  her  of  some  sort ;  and  so  he  did ; 
for  iaking  an  oppoKunity  of  speaking  with  her  alone,  he  drew  out  of 
his  waistcoat  pooket,  with  much  anxiety,  the  first  present  his  wealth 
had  ever  made  her, — a  fine  diamond  pin.  A  very  fine  one  she  confest 
it  was.  It  was  clear  that  he  thought  this  irresistible ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  his  surprise  when  she  refused  him  peremptorily  once 
more,  and  the  pin  with  him.  She  owned  that  her  sense  oi  the  ridi-» 
cnlbus  safhr  surmounted  her  otlier  feelings,  as  to  give  her  a  passing 
inclination  to  accept  the  diamond,  as  she  knewTery  well  that  he  had 
reckoned  on  it's  returning  to  him  by  marriage.  But  her  contempt 
recovered  itself;  and  her  disgust  and  scorn  were  completed  by  his 
mentioning  the  words  ''  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  which  brought  so  noble  and 
lamented  a  contrast  before  her,  and  visited  her  so  fiercely  with  a  sense 
of  what  she  had  lost,  that  she  quitted  the  room  with  a  sort  of  breath- 
less and  passionate  murmur. 

This  was  but  the  day  before  th6  adventure  xsf  the  fire.  She  tvas 
almost  inclined  on  the  latter  occasion  to  think  him  mad,  as  others 
did,  especkilly  when  he  once  more  appeared  before  her,  shufBing  in 
a  most  ludicrous  manner  with  something  in  bis  hand  which  he  wished 
t^  conceal,  and  which  ^le  fimnd  afterwards  was  the  hat.    He  wouki' 
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not  hare  rcnturcd  to  appear  before  her  again  5  but  the  tnitti  vna, 
that  her  father,  who  was  but  an  ordinary  sort  of  monied  man,  and 
not  very  delicate,  did  not  interfere  as  he  ought,  to  prevent  her  being 
thus  persecuted.  But  not  only  was  the  mystery  explained  to  her  next 
day :  it  was  the  most  important  one  of  both  their  lives. 

On  the  morning  when  Kennedy  was  frightened  by  the  Are,  he  was 
standing  very  thoughtfully  by  the  Ship  Inn,  near  the  sea-side,  when 
he  was  suddenly  clapped  by  somebody  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned 
round  with  a  start,  and  saw  a  face  which  he  knew  well  enough.  It 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  who,  riding  once  when  a  youth,  by  the  plac6 
where  he  lived,  had  saved  him  from  drowning  in  a  little  piece  of 
water.  Some  mischievous  companions  had  hustled  him  into  it,  not 
knowing  how  far  their  malicious  joke  might  have  gone.  When  he 
was  pulled  out,  and  had  recovered  from  his  first  ^ight,  he  thanked 
the  young  gentleman  in  as  warm  a  way  as  he  could  express  -,  and 
taking  fourpence-halfpenny  out  of  a  little  leathern  bag,  ofiered  it 
him  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude.  The  young  gentleman  declining  it 
with  a  good-natured  smile,  thinking  the  oflTer  to  be  the  effect  of 
mere  simplicity  >  but  the  lads  who  were  looking  on,  and  who  had 
helped  to  get  him  out  when  told  of  the  danger,  burst  out  into  taunt- 
ing reproaches  of  the  fellow's  meanness,  and  informed  his  preserver 
that  he  had  at  least  three  shillings  in  the  other  fob  of  his  leathern 
bag,  besides  silver  pennies.  So  saying,  they  wrenched  it  out  of  his 
hands,  in  spite  of  his  crying  and  roaring ;  and  one  of  them  opening 
it,  shook  out,  together  with  the  water,  five  shillings  in  sixpences,  and 
the  silver  pennies  to  boot.  The  young  gentleman  laughed  and  blushffd 
at  the  same  instant,  and  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  for  he  longed 
to  give  the  young  miser  a  lesson,  and  yet  thought  it  would  be  unjust 
to  share  the  money  between  the  lads  who  had  nearly  drowned  hinij 
said  to  him,  'M  am  not  the  only  one  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
being  saved,  for  it  was  the  screams  of  those  little  girls  there  which 
brought  me  to  you,  and  so  you  know,*'  continued  he,  with  a  laugh 
which  the  others  joined,  "  they  ought  to  be  rewarded  as  well  as  my- 
self. Don't  you  think  so  ?"  *'  Yes,  Sir,*'  mutabled  the  young  hunks, 
half  frightened,  and  half  sulky.  The  young  gentleman  then  divided 
all  the  silver  but  a  shilling  among  the  little  girls,  who  dropped  him 
a  hundred  curtsies ;  and  giving  the  fourpence-halfpenny  to  the  boy 
who  had  been  most  forward  in  helping,  and  least  noisy  in  accusing, 
rode  off  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  rest. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  two  had  met  since. .  ^*  I  believe,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  "  I  have  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing you  before  V*  "  The  same.  Sir,*'  answered  the  other,  "  at  your 
service.  I  believe.  Sir, — I  think, — I  am  sure."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  ''  it  was  I  who  played  you  tjiat  trick  with  your 
bag  of  sixpences." — "  Oh,  dear  Sir,"  rejoined  the  other,  half 
ashamed  at  the  recollection,  and  admiring  the  fiashionable  air  of  his 
preserver,  'M  am  sure  I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Been  abroad^ 
Sir,  I  pre9ume,  by  a  certain  brownness  of  complexion,  not  at  all 
mnbeooming?"     '*  Yes,  Sir/'  said  the  gentleman^  smiling. moce  and 
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more :  '^  I  hqpe  yon  bave  been  as  lucky  at  home,  as  some  of  us  who 
go  abroad?** 

'^  Why>  yes.  Sir ; — I  have  a  pretty  fortune,  thank  heaven,  though 
at  present — just  now — ** 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,**  interrupted  the  stranger,  with  a  peculiar  sort 
of  ]ook,  in  which  animal  spirits  and  a  sense  of  the  ri<ficulou8  seemed 
predominant — '*  1  can  w^t — I  can  wait."    • 

"  Can  wait.  Sir  V* 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  have  a  sort  of  liberal 
yearning,  which  incites  you  to  make  me  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
little  piece  of  service  I  was  enabled  to  render  you.  But  I  am  not 
poor.  Sir ;  and  indeed  should  decline  such  a  thing  from  any  but  a  man 
of  fortune,  and  upon  any  other  score  than  that  of  relieving  his  own 
feelings;  so  that  I  can  very  easily  wait,  you  know,  for  an  opportunity 
more  convenient  to  you ;  when  1  shkll  certainly  not  hesitate  to  acce(]i: 
a  trifle  or  so, — a  brilliant— or  a  diamond  seal, — or  any  little  thing  of 
that  sort.** 

"  Bless  me.  Sir,  you  are  very  good.  But  you  see.  Sir,  you — you— 
see— I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,  but  no  doubt — in  the  feishionable  circles, 
—but  at  present,  1  have  an  engagement.** 

'/  Ah,  Sir,**  said  the  stranger  with  a  careless  air,  and  giving  him  a 
thump  on  the  shoulder  which  made  him  jump—"  pray  do  not  let  me 
interrupt  you.  I  only  hope  you  are  not  lodging  in— in — wbat*s  the 
name  of  the  street  ?** 

"  North-street  ?— I  tried  the  Stcyne,  butp— " 

"  Ah,  Northrstreet.** 

"  Why  so.  Sir,  pray?**  asked  the  other,  with  an  air  of  increasing 
fidget  and  alarm,  and  looking  aboot  him. 

''  Why,  Sir,  an  accident  has  just  happened  there.** 

"  An  accident !  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,^  you  know  those  sort  of  things 
camiot  be  helped  " 

''  No,  Sir,  but  it*s  a  very  awkward  sort  of  accident,  and  the  lodger, 
I  undeistand,  is  from  home.'* 

"  How,  Sir, — what  lodger, — ^what  accident,  what  is  it  you  mean, 
dear  Sir  ?** 

'^  Why,  look  there,  my  good  friend — ^look  there  j— *there  tliey  are, 
removing  them — ^remocving  the  goods  : — a  fire  has  broken.out.** 

Kennedy  seemed  petrified.     There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street 

to  which  the  stranger  pointed,  occaskmed  by  a  scuffle  with  a  puppet- 

ahow  man.    The  boys  were  shouting,  and  the  little  mbveable  Punch*- 

theatre  tumbled  about  in  the.  top  of  the  fhiy,  looking  in  the  distance^ 

'  Me  a  piece  of  a  bedstead,  or  some  other  sort  of  goods. 

"  There  they  are*—**  continued  the  stranger^  "now  they  take  away 
♦he  bedstead,— *now  they  bring  the  engines, — now  they  are  cdnvepng 
out  something  else — the  8nM>ke — don*t  you  see  the  smoke  !** 

"  O  lord,  1  do,  I  do,*'  exclaimed  the  miser,  who  saw  nothing  but 
his  own  imagination,  and  his  boxes  of  brilliants  carried  off.  He 
turned  deadly  pale,  then  red,  then  pak  again,  and  seeming  to  sum- 
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xnoQ  up  a  convidsive  strength,  sprang  off  with  all  his  fiatght«  and 
rushed  across  the  Steyne  like  a  madman. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  lodgings  he  found  the  street  empty,  and  the 
house  quite  cool,  and  being  anxious  to  make  the  best  ancl  quickest  of 
hb  story  with  his  mistress  and  her  father,  went  there  as  instantly  as 
pfnsible :  but  first,  in  a  great  hurry,  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  his  landlord^ 
who  half  in  haste  also,  and  half  in  joke«  gave  him  one  of  his  coal* 
meter's,  which  he  unconsciously  put  on. 

Scarcely  had  he  astonished  the  young  lady,  aod  set  his  foot  again 
out  of  doors,  than  he  encountered  the  stranger  who  had  played  Jiim 
the  joke.  His  first  impulse  was  to  be  very  angry>  but  be.  wanted 
courage  to  complain ;  and  recollecting  his  first  adventure  with  his 
preserver,  would  have  passed  by  under  pretence  of  not  seeing  hiok 
He  was  stopped  however  by  the  elbow.  "  My  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed 
the  stranger  with  his  old  smUe,  ''  I  rejoice  to  find  that  all  was  safe.** 
^'  I^y,"  continued  he,  changing  his  aspect,  and  looking  grave  and 
earnest, — "  You  know  the  various  families  at  Brighton  i — I  have 
foirod  just  now  that  there  is  one  here  which  will  save  me  a  journey 
to  London*— the  name  is  Cameron  — can  you  tell  me  where  they  live  \ 
There  is  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Kennedy  also,  who  I  understand  is 
4iere  too  5 — but  that  doesn*t  signify  at  present  j — pray  tell  me  if  you 
knorw  where  the  Canaerons  ai^  ?'* 

"  There,  there.  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  almost  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  and  anxious  to  get  away  5 — "  there,  two  or  three  doors  off.** 

The  stranger  dropped  his  arm  in  an  instant,  and  in  an  instant 
knocked  at  the  door.  With  almost  as  much  speed  poor  Kennedy 
Tetomed  to  his  lodging.  We  know  not  what  he  was  thinking  about  > 
but  he  surprised  the  landlord  vnih  his  exceeding  hurry  to  be  gone  1 
and  gone  he  would  have  been  much  sooner,  than  he  was,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  dispute  about  a  bill,  which  beives  in  the  midst  of  contest- 
ing, when  a  footman  came  from  the  Camerons,  requesting  his  presence 
innnedialely  upoto  important  business^ 

The  poor  miser's  mortifications  were  not  to  cease  by  the  way.  The 
Ibotnian^  upon  being  admitted  to  him,  ttiraed  out  to  be  the  same 
person  who  was  riding  as  a  foot- boy  behind  the  young  gentleman* 
when  the  latter -came  up  to  help  htm  oat  of  the  water.  "  Good  God> 
Sir,"  says  the  ma^,  who  had  something  of  his  master's  look  about  him* 
^*  I  beg  your  pardon, — but  are  you  the  Mr.  Ketinedy  who  has  got 
i&y  master's ibrtitne ?"  The  other  had  been  agitated  already;  biit 
the  whole  truth  seemed  now  to.conw  upon  him  as  fast  as  if  it  would 
^qiiedze  the  breath  out  of  his  body  ;  and  muttering  a  few  indistinct 
words,  he  motioned  to  the  footman  that  be  would  go  with  him.  He 
then  looked  about  in  a  bewildered  manner  for  his  hat,  and  taking  up 
the  coal-heaver^  which  in  spite  of  some  other  feelings,  made  the 
footman  turn  aside  to  bold  his  own  to  his  mouth,  he  dropped  it  down 
bgain,  and  turning  as  pale  as  a  sheet  fell  back  into  a  chair. 

'The  fodtman,  s^r  administerii»g  a  glass  of  water,  called  up  the 
ittndiord  i  and  begging  him,  in  a  reapectftd  manner,  to  take  careof  the 
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gentleman,  to  whom  be  would  fetch  his  master,  hastened  back  to  in- 
form the  latter,  who,  comparing  the  accounts  of  his  old  acquaintance 
^ith  the  Camerons,  has  already  guessed  the  secret,  to  the  great  won- 
dering of  all  parties. 

You  have  doubtless  been  guessing  with  him ;  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy 
the  remainder.  There  had  been  a  false  return  of  the  young  soldier's 
death,  in  accounts  &om  the  army  in  India.  He  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, and  when  he  obtained  his  liberty,  learnt  with  great  grief  and 
surprise  that  his  father  had  died  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
-  dead  also,  and  had  left  his  property  to  imknown  heirs.  The  property 
would  have  been  a  very  secondary  thing,  in  his  mind,  for  it*s  own  sake ; 
and  he  was  aware  he  could  regain  it ;  but  his  father*s  death  afflicted 
htm  much,  particularly  under  all  the  circumstances ;  and  he  folt  so 
much  anguish  at  the  thought  of  what  Miss  Cameron  must  sufier,  to 
whom  he  had  plighted  his  faith  but  two  years  before,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  held  up'  agunst  grief,  and  hurry,  and  a  burning  climate, 
so  as  not  to  fall  into  an  illness^  the  very  fear  of  which,  and  the  delay 
that  it  would  cause,  was  almost  enough  to  produce  it.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  it  was  possible  his  mistress  believing  him  dead,  might  too 
quickly  enter  into  engagements  with  another,  though  he  did  not  sup- 
pose it  very  likely.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  matters.  He 
found  his  mistress  the  same  as  ever ;  shed  sweet  bitter  tears  with  htr, 
for  his  father,  his  own  supposed  loss,  and  her  grieving  constancy  3  and 
regaining  his  fortune,  settled  an  income  upon  the  poor  miser;  whieh 
the  latter,  remembering  the  adventure  of  the  drowning,  could  hardly 
believe  possible. 


TO  THE  LARES 

ON  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  FIRES. 

Ye  little  household  fairiesy  Fit  place  to  bed  and  board  ye, 

Called  aiicieafly  the  Laret,  Widi  never  dust  or  amokiii|^ 

Who  on  my  iiudy  ghelf  there,  (That  acrimonious  chokiog !) 

Though  Venus  was  herself  there.  But  evergreens  and  berries. 

Slept  all  the  summer  hours.  And  all  the  best  which  there  is 

Beneath  your  little  bowers  Among  the  whiter  flowers 

Of  glaisy-watered  flowers  ;^  To  serve  ye  still  for  bowers  ; 

Yoor  busy  time  is  come  now;  And  sticks  of  odorous  wood  to 

80  take  care,  all  and  some  now ;  Send  up  your  Godahips*  food  tqo ; 

And  keep  my  hearth  in  order  And  some  divine  antique  too. 

Through  every  nook  and  border  |  Which  ye  may  whisper  Greek  to ; 
And  let  the  fire  burn  brightly          "       And  then  a  sea-shell  glistening, 

And  solidly  yet  lightly.  With  music  for  your  listening; 

With  Just  a  little  clinking.  And  chimney-mounting  vapours 

To^soothe  me  while  Tm  thinking  i  With  all  their  coils  and  capers, 

AAd  fir  M  glorious  poking,  Such  as  are  fit  for  cliasiog, 

In  case  a  friend  should  look  in.  When  ye  wodld  go  a  racing. 
So  DM^  yoii#  shelf  tiSfmed  ^a ' 
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TOLERATION. 

The  worM  has  aflfbrded  some  melancholy  examines  of  great  and 
good  minds  rendered  intolerant  by  mistaking  dogmas  for  religion : 
but  in  general,  a  man's  intolerance  is  in  proportion  to  his  want  of 

'  wisdom  and  natural  kindness.  It  is  only  an  extreme  evidence,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  of  t  he  inability  to  bear  an  argument ;  whether 
from  conscious  tendency  to  doubt,  and  want  of  candour  or  courage 
to  acknowledge  it  -,  or  from  a  fierce  egotism  too  proud  to  foe  differed 
with ;  or  from  the  callousness  of  mere  worldly  supererainence,  ready  • 
to  trample  down  every  thing  that  endangers  it*s  authority,  or  shames 
it  with  it*s  truth  j  or  lastly,  from  fright  and  imbecility,  which  con- 
found mere  custom  with  every  species  of  security  and  good.  Ordinary 
intolerance  generally  arises  from  the  first  or  the  last  of  these  causes. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  longed  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallible 
church,  was  intolerant  from  the  united  influence  of  doubt  rendered 
melancholy  by  disease.  But  his  intolerance  lay  chiefly  in  discourse. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  real  charity  and  goodness,  with  all  bis 
dictatorial  manners.  Henry  the  8th  was  intolerant  from  a  ferocious 
self-love,  changing  his  own  opinions  as  he  pleased,  and  then  calling 
on  others  to  obey  the.  new  ones  as  they  had  done  the  old.  Lastly, 
such  a  man  as  Bonner  appears  to  have  been  intolerant  from  sheer 
hard-hearted  worldliness,  mixed  perhaps  with  an  impious  belief  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  a  tyrant  after  the  fashion  of  worldly  tyrants, 
and  was  to  be  so  served  and  made  court  to.  But  toleration  has  been 
gradually  increasing  with  the  strength  of  opinion  and  the  press.  It 
is  pressed  upon  with  less  hardness  at  every  fresh  use  of  the  foot  of 
authority,  however  foolish  and  uncharitable  even  that  pressure  may 
be.  And  the  last  and  best  proof  of  it*s  increase  (a  proof,  which  ought 
to  shame  all  it's  enemies)  is,  that  intolerance  itself  is  treated  with 

.  candour.  

Knowledge  of  the  World. — What  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  in  general  nothing  better  than  an  ignorance  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  creation. 

Art  of  Writing. — One  of  the  arts  of  writing,  at  least  as  &r  as 
the  communication  of  pleasure  is  concerned,  is  to  write  with  eiyoy^ 
ment.  He  whose  task  gives  himself  real  pleasure  for  it*s  own  sake, 
unaccompanied  with  uneasy  thoughts  about  it*s  success  or  with  the 
mere  pride  of  authorship,  can  hardly  fail  in  communicating  some 
portion  of  his  pleasure  to  others,  if  it  be  Only  from  their  witnessing 
his  own  gladdened  face. 
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IVfelf  »  bird  in  Che  interior  of  Africn,  whose  habits  wonld  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  interior 
«r  Fairt^nd :  hot  they  hare  been  wdl  authenticated.  It  indicatet  to  honej*h«ntert  wher*  the  oMts 
of  wHd  D««s  afe  t«  be  foaod.  It  ealls  them  with  a  cheerful  cry,  which  they  answer ;  and  on  flndinc  Its^f 
recMnised*  flies  and  hovers  over  a  hollow  tree  eontiUning  the  hooCT.  While  they  are  oociipled  m 
ooUeetfaf  K  the  bird  aoes  to  a  little  dUtanee,  where  he  obaenres  jUI  thai  passes ;  tdd  the  ^iMf{*f  • 
when  they  h%T£  belpjcdf  themselves,  take  case  to  Leave  him  his  portion  oi  the  food.— Thit  Is  irut 
CocirLtJS  INDICATOR  of  LtnnsBQs,  othcrwlte  eallod  the  Monx^  Bee  €«okoo»  or  Honey  Bird. 

There  he  arrivii^  raand  aboot  doth  flle. 

And  takes  sarref  With  busie,  carinas  eye : 

Noir  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  |eQdeflx.«-Si^Nsn.  ; 
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TQ  ANV  ONE  WHOM  BAD  WEATtlER  DEPRESSfiS. 

Iv  you  tre  melaacholy  for  the  first  time,  you  will  find  upon  a  little 
enqmry,  thai  others  have  been  melai\dioly  many  times,  and  yet  are 
cheerful  now.  If  you  have  been  melancholy  many  times,  lecdlect  that 
you  have  got  over  all  those  times ;  and  try  if  you  cannot  find  out  neiw 
means  of  getting  over  them  better. 

Do  not  imagine  that  mind  alone  is  concerned  in  your  bad  spirits. 
The  bodyhas  agreat  dei4  to  do  with  these  matters.  The  mind  maf 
undbubtedly  aff&t  the  body  -,  but  the  body  also  affects  the  mind. 
There  is  a  mutual  re-action  between  them ;  aiid  by  lessening  it  an 
either  side,  you  diminish  the  pain  on  both. 

If  you  are  melancholy,  and  know  not  why,  be  assured  it  must 
iirise  entirely  from  some  physieal  weakness ;  and  do  your  best  to 
stroQgthen  yourself.  The  blood  of  a  melancholy  man  is  thick  and  eikm. 
The  blood  <^  a  Uvely  man  is  clear  and  quick.  Endeavour  tfasrefoce 
to  put  your  blood  in  motion.  Exercise  is  the  best  way  to  do  it ;  but 
you  may  also  help  yourself,  in  moderation,  with  wine,  or  other  ex- 
citements. Only  you  must  take  care  so  to  proportion  the  use  of  any 
artificial  stimulus,  that  it  may  not  render  the  blood  languid  by  over- 
'  exciting  it  at  first  5  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  keep  ikp,  by  the  na- 
tural stimulus  Only,  the  help  you  have  given  yourself  by  the  artificial. 
"Regard' the  bad  weather,  as  somebody  has  advised  us  to  handle  the 
nettle.  In  proportion  as  you  are  delicate  with  it,  it  will  make  you 
feel^but 

Oratp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
Aq4  the  rof^e  obeys  you  well. 

Do  not  the  less  however,  on  that  account,  take  all  reasonable 
precaution  and  arms  against  it, — ^your  boots,  &c.  against  wet  feet, 
and  your  great  coat  or  umbrella  against  the  rain.  It  is  timidity  and 
flight,  which  are  to  be  deprecated,  not  proper  armour  for  the  battle. 
The,  first  will  lay  you  open  to  defeat,  on  the  least  attack.  A  pnfet 
use  of  the  latter  will  only  keep  you  strong  for  it.  Plato  had  such 
a  high  opinion  of  ^ercise,  that  he  said  it  was  a  cure  even  for  a 
ad  Edit. 
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wounded  conscience.  Nor  is  this  opinion  a  dangerous  one.  For 
there  is  no  system^  even  of  superstitk>n^  however  severe  or  cruel  in 
other  matters^  that  does  not  allow  a  wounded  conscience  to  be  cura* 
ble  by  some  means.  Nature  will  work  out  it*s  rights  and  it's  kind- 
ness some  way  or  other^  through  the  worst  sophistications ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  she  seems  to  raise  herself  abbv«  all 
contingencies.  The  conscience  may  have  been  wounded  by  artificial 
or  ^y  real  guilt ;  but  then  she  will  tell  it  in  those  extremities,  that 
even  the  real  guilt  may  have  been  produced  by  circumstances.  It 
is  her  kindness  alone,  which  nothing  can  puU  down  from  it's  pre- 
dominance. 

See  fiedr  play  between  cares  and  pastimes.  Diminish  your  mere 
wants  as  much  as  possible,  whether  you  at%  rich  or  poor :  for  the 
rich  man's  wants,  increasing  by  indulgence,  are  apt  to  outweigh 
even  the  abundance  of  his  means ;  and  the  poor  man's  diminution 
of  them  renders  his  means  the  greater.  Do  not  want  money,  for  in- 
stance, for  money's  sake.  There  is  excitement  in  the  pursuit )  but  it 
is  dashed  with  more  troubles  than  most  others,  and  gets,  less  happi- 
ness at  last.  On  the  other  hand,  increase  all  your  natural.and  healthy 
el^oym^its.  Cultivate  your  afternoon  fireside,  the  society  of  yoijpr 
friends,  the  company  of  agreeable  children,  musie,  theatres,  amufting 
books,  an  urbuie  and  generous  gallantry.  He  who  thinks  any 
innocent  pastime  foolish,  has  either  yet  to  grow  wiser  or  is  past  it. 
In  the  one  case,  his  notion  of  being  childish  is  itself  a  childish  no- 
tion. In  the  other,  his  importance  id  of  so  fseble  and  hollow  a  cast, 
that  it  dare  not  move  for  foar  of  tiunbling  to  pieces. 

A  iriend  of  ours,  vriio  knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  unite 
industry  with  enjoyment,  has  set  an  excellent  example  to  those  who 
can  a£R9rd  the  leisure,  by  taking  two  Sabbaths  every  week  instead  of 
one, — not  Methodiitical  Sabbaths,  but  days  of  rest  which  pay  true 
hbmage  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  ei^oying  his  creation.  He  will  be 
gratified  at  reading  this  paragraph  on  his  second-Sunday  morning. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  for  an  aiUng  spirit  is  to  go  to 
no  sudden  extremes, — to  adopt  no  great  and  extreme  changes  in 
diet  or  other  habits.  They  may  midce  a  man  look  very  great  and 
phUosc^hic  to  his  own  mind ;  but  they  are  not  fit  for  a  nature,  to 
which  custom  has  been  truly  said  to  be  a  second  nature.  Dr.  Ch^me 
(as  we  remember  reading  on  a  stall)  may  tell  us  that  a  drowning 
man  cannot  too  quickly  get  hhnself  out  of  the  water  :  but  the  ana- 
logy is  not  good.  If  the  water  has  become  a  second  habit,  he  might 
almost  as  well  say  that  a  fish  could  not  get  too  quickly  out  of  it. 

Upon  this  point.  Bacon  sa39  that  we  should  discontinue  what  we 
think  hurtful  by  little  and  iittle.'  And  he  quotes  with  admiration 
the  advice  of  Cdsus, — ^that  ''  a  n^m  do  vary  and  interchange  con- 
traries, but  rather  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme." 
<'  Use  fiuting,"  he  says,  "  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating ; 
watching  and  sleep>  but  rather  sleep;  sitting  and  exercise,  but 
father  wesrcme^  and  the  Ukej  so  shall  nature  be  cberished>  and  yet 
taught  masteries.*' 
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We  cannot  do  better  th^  conclude  with  (me  or  two  other  pAsseges 
out  of  the  same  Essay,  full  of  his  usual  calm  wisdom.  *'  If  you  fly 
physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange  for  your  body  when 
you  need  it/*  (He  means  that  a  general  state  of  health  should  xiot  make 
us  over-confident  and  contemptuous  of  physic ;  but  that  we  shoiuld 
use  it  moderately  if  required,  that  it  may  not  be  too  strange  to  us 
wt^en  required  most.)  "  If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  have, 
no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness  cometh.  \  commend  rather 
some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent  use  of  physio,  except  it 
be  grown  into  a  custom  3  for  Uiose  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trou-*. 
ble  it  le88/\ 

''  As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,'*  says  he>  *'  avoid 
envy^  anxious  ft^rs,  anger  fretting  inwards,  subtil  and  knotty  inqui- 
sitions, joys  and  exhilirations  in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated*' 
(for  as  he  says  finely,  somewhere  else.  They  who  keep  their  gri^ 
to  themselves,  are  '^  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.*')  '^  Entertain 
hopes;  mirth  rather  than  joy;**  (that  is  to  say,  cheerfulness  rather 
than  what  we  call  boisterous  merriment);  ''variety  of  delighta 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration,  a^d  therefore 
novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 
objects,  as  histories^  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.** 


CHARLES  BRANDON,  AND  AfARY  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  fortune  of  Charles  Brandon  was  remarkable.  He  was  an 
honest  tban,  yet  the  ihvourite  of  a  despot.  He  was  brave,  hand-' 
some;  d^complished,  possessed  even  delicacy  of  sentiment;  yet  ho 
retained  his  favour  to  the  last.  He  even  had  the  perilous  honour  of 
being  beloved  by  the  diespoVs  sister,  witiidut  having- the  least  daim 
to  it  by  l>irth ;  and  yet  instead  of  it^s  destroying  them  both>  be  writ 
•Sowed  to  be  her  husband.  ... 

Charies  Brandon  was  the  son  of  Sir  "VFilliam  Brandon,  vi4ioie  skull 
was  eleaived  at  Bosworth  by  Bichard  the  Thirds  while  bearing  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmcmd*  Richard  daidied  at  thestfldadwd; 
and  appears  to  have  been  thrown  fsoax  his  hone  hf  Sir  WilHani> 
whose  strehgth  and  coiurage  however  could  not  save  him  frotn  the 
angry  de^eradon  of  the  king. 

Bat  Time,  whose  wheel  es  with  vafioui  motion  runne, 
Repayes  this  service  folly  to  bis  sonne, 
Who  marries  Richmond's  daag^btcr,  horn  betweene 
Two  royal  parents,  and  endowed  a  queene. 

i^  Johh  Bwummet  Binw§rth  FUid. 

Hie  fother*s  fote  must  doubtless  have  had  its  effect  in  securing  the  for* 
tunes  of  the  son.  Young  Brandon,  we  believe,  grew  up'>viUi  Henry 
the  Seventh's  children,  and  was  the  playmate  df  his  future  king  and 
bride.  The.  fnince,  as  he  increased  in  years>  seemf  to  have  cajTied 
the  idea  of  Brandon  with  him  like  that  of  a  second  self;  and  the 
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pAatcM,  whdse  ftfleetkfn  wits  not  hindered  fh3in  becomitog  personal 
by  any  tlnng  osteiiy,  nor  on  the  other  hand  allowed  to  waste  itsdf 
in  too  equal  a  fluniliarity,  may  have  felt  a  double  impulse  given  to 
it  by  die  great  improbability  of  her  ever  b^ng  suffered  to  become 
his  iivHt.  Royal  females  in  motst  countries  have  certainly  none  df  the 
advlmtages  of  their  rank,  whatever  the  males  may  have.  Mary  was 
destined  to  taste  the  usual  bitterness  of  their  lot ;  but  she  was  amply 
T^aid.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  she  was  married 
to  the  old  king, Louis  the  Twelfth,  who  witnessed  from  a  couch  the 
cftploits  of  her  future  hti^and  at  the  tournaments.  The  doings  of 
Charles  Brandon  that  time  were  long  remembered.  The  love  be- 
tween him  and  the  young  queen  was  suspected  by  the  French  court  -, 
and  he  had  just  seen  her  enter  F^ris  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeous 
procession,  like  Aurora  come  to  marry  Tithonus.  He  deafe  his 
chivalry  about  him  accordingly  ^th  such  irresistible  vigour,  that 
the  !E>aiiphin,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Secretly  introduced  into  the  contest 
a  huge  German,  who  was  thdught  to  be  of  a  strength  incomparable. 
But  Brandon  grappled  with  him,  and  with  seeming  disdain  and 
detectibn  so  pummelled  him  about  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  his 
*#ord,  that  the  blood  burst  through  the^iior.  Imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  queen,  when  he  came  and  made  her  an  offering  of  the  G-- 
man's shield.  Drayton^  in  his  Heroical  Epistles,  we  know  not  on 
what  authority,  tdls  us,  that  on  one  occasion  during  the  combats, 
perhaps,  this  particular  one,  she  could  not  help  saying  out  loud, 
'^  Hiut  not  my  sweet  Charles,**  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  then 
pteasantly'^presdntB  her  as  doing  away  suspicion  fay  feUing  to  com- 
Bksndatioo  of  the  Dauphin,  and  affecting  iwt  to  know  who  ttie  eon- 
qdeiing  knight  was; — an  ighoffanoe  not  veijy  probable 5  but  ib% 
hnightf  abmetiines  disguised  themselves  purposely. 

^fte*old  King  did  not  long  survive  his  festivities.  He  died  in  lets 
than'thrdenikoMths,  ontbe  first  day  of 'the  year  1516;  and  Brandon, 
who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Su£R>lk  the  year  before,  re-appeared 
ifcrAe  Fp^nch  court,  with  letters  of  conddence,  and  rnoiie  pei-siiisive 
lahks.  Tiii  royal  widow  was  ybun^,  beaiitifiil,  and  nch ;  aodit  was 
Iflodf  timt  her  hand  WouU  be  sought  by  niany  pHneei/t  lovers  i  but 
she  wa^  now  reeved  to  reward  herself  for  her  late  sacrifice,  and  in 
kte  than  two  montlis  she  privatdy  married  her  fvtst  love.  The 
queen,  says  a  homely  but  not  mean  poet  (Warner^  in  his  AlbioQ^fl 
England)  thought  that  to  cast  too  many  doubts 

Were  oft  to  em  no  Usse 
Than  to  be  nth :  aod  thus  no  doubt 

The  gentle  oueen  did  guetie. 
That  seeioc:  this  or  that,  at  first 

Or  last,  bad  likelyhood, 
A  jaan  so  much  a  manly  man 

Were  dastardly  withstood. 
"^  Then  kiMesrcfvelled  on  their  Upi,  ' 

To  citherns  eqoal  geod* 

Henry  ^hefwed  great  tmger  tit  first,  real  or  pretended  t  but  he  had 
Mt  then  been  j^a^^ered  into  unbearaUe  self-will  by  a^  iDng  i^etgn  H 
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tynmny.  Ut  sdoii  io/tgxve  hid  i^ster «iid  friend)  umI  tiiejr  wen  fvl^ 
Kely  wedded  ee  Greenwich  on  the  ISth  of  Mayv 
•  It  w^  dtiriog  the  flcsti^^es  on  ^ds  occanon  («t  least  vf  helieve 
so,  fbr  we  have  net  the  chivilrouB  Lord  Herbert's  lifb  of  Ueiiryii^ 
8^  by  iis^  which  is  most  probably  the  amthority  fat  the  etory^  and 
being  a  good  things  it'  is  omitted,  as  usual,  by  his  historians)  Itat 
Ghdrles  Brandon  gave  a  proof  of  the  fineness  of  bis  nature^  equadfy 
just  towards  himself,  and  condliating  towards  the  jeatoos.  Us  ap-^ 
peared  tit  a  tournament  on  a  saddle-doth,  made  half  of  Mze«nd  half 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  motto  on  each  hdf.  One  «f  the  ^mottoi 
ran  thus  :— 

Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  too  bold^ 

Though  thou  art  nutch'd  with  cloth  of  gold. 


The  Other: 


Cloth  of  sold,  do  not  deppiM, 


Though  thou  art  match'jd  with  eloth  of  frize* 

It  is  this  beautifdl  pie<^  of  eteiitknent  which  puts  a  h^tt  int6  fab 
history,  and  makes  it  wbrt^y  remembering. 


ON  THE  JlOUSeHOLD  GOPS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  Ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Household  Gods, — ^the  Daimon 
(Daemon)  or  Genius,  the  Penates,  and  the  Lares.  The  first  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  spirit  allotted  to  every  man  from  his  birth,  some  say 
with  a  companion  i  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  suggester  of  good 
Noughts,  and  the  other  of  evil.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  C^ius 
Was  a  personification  of  the  conscience,  or  rather  of  the  prevailing 
impulses  of  the  mind,  or  the  other  self  of  a  man ;  and  it  was  in  this 
sense  most  likely  that  Socrates  condescended  to  speak  of  his  well- 
known  Biemon,  Genius,  or  Familiar  Spirit,  who,  as  he  was  a  good 
man,  always  sLdvi^d  him  to  a  gbod  end.  The  Genius  was  thought 
to  p^nt  ideas  upon  the  mind  in  as  lively  a  manner  a^  if  in  a  looking- 

f;la0S  3  upon  which  we  chose  which  of  them  to  adopt.   Spenser,  a  most 
eai^ed  as  well  as  imaginative  poet,  describes  it  fh  one  of  his  most 
(tomprehensive  though  not  most  poetical  stanzas,  as  . 

-*—  That  celestial  Powre,  to  whom  the  oare  ,  ' 

Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  pertaine  in  charge  particulare ; 

IVho  wondrous  things  concerning  our  welHLre,  t 

And  strauage  phantomes  doth  liett  «s  ofte  forttce. 
And  ofte  of  secret  iUs  bids  us  beware : 
That  is  our  Selfe,  whom  though  we  do  not  see. 
Yet  efich  doth  In  bitnselfe  it  well  perceive  to  bee. 

Therefore  a  ,God  him  sage  antiquity 

Did  wisely  make.— jPofritf  Quteney  Book  2,  it,  47. 

Of  the  belief  in  an  Evil  Genius,  a  celebrated  example  is^  fumbhed 
in  Phitarch*s  accoont  of  Brutos's  visioD,  of  whidi  Shakapcai«  has 
l^ven  m  fine  a  vermn  (Julius^  OMar>  Act  4>  Sc  3.).    Bdieb  of  this 
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^"lutti  seem  tfaoeible  from  one  tiq)erstitkm  to  aBother^  and  in  tome 
imtapyceg  ave  no.  doubt  immediately  ao.  But  fear^  and  ignorance, 
and  even  the  humility  of  knoitlodge  are  at  hand  to  fumi^  them, 
where  precedent  is  wanting.  There  is  no  doubt,  howevd*,  that  the 
Romans,  who  oofiAed  and  in  general  vulgarized  the  Greek  mythcv^ 
logy,  took  tiietr  Genius  from  the  GredL  Daimon :  and  as  the  Greek 
w^  has  survived  and  taken  shape  in  the  common  word  Dflemon> 
whidi  by  scomfill  reference  to  the  Heathen  religion  came  at  last  to 
signify  a  Devi),  so  the  Latin  word  Genius,  not  having  been  used  by 
the  translators  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  survived  with  a  better 
meaning,  and  is  employed  to  express  our  most  genial  and  intellectual 
Acuities.  Such  and  such  a  man  is  said  to  indulge  his  genius : — he 
has  ia  genius  for  this  and  that  art : — he  has  a  nobk  genius,  an  airy 
genSus,  an  original  and  peculiar  genius.  And  as  th&RoBMuas  from 
^attributing  a  genius  to  every  man  at  his  birth,  came  to  attribute  one 
^  places  and  to  soils,  and  other  more  comprehensive  peculiarities, 
so  we  have  adopted  the  same  use  of  the  term  into  our  poetical 
phraseology.  We  speak  also'of  the  genius,  or  idiomatic  peculiarity, 
of  a  language.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  edifying  uses  of  the 
word  Genius  took  place  in  the  English  translation  of  the  French 
Arabian  Nights,  which  speaks  of  our  old  friends  the  Genie  and  the 
Genies.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  French  word  retained  from 
the  original  translator,  who  applied  the  Roman  word  Genius  to  the 
Arabian  Dive  or  Elf. 

One  of  the  stories  with  which  Pausanias  has  enlivened  his  descrip- 
tion of  Greece,  is  relative  to  a  Genius.  He  says  that  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  having  been  killed  by  the  people  of  Temesa,  they 
were  foted  ,to  sacrifice  a  beautiful  virgin  every  year  to  his  manes. 
They  were  about  to  immolate  one  as  usual,  when  Evithymus,  a  con- 
queror in  the  Olympic  Gaihes,  touched  with  pity  at  her  fate  and  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  resolved  to  try  if 
he  could  not  put  an  end  to  so  terrible  a  custom.  He  accordingly  got 
permission  from  the  state  to  marry  her,  provided  he  could  rescue  her 
from  her  dreadful  expectant.  He  armed  himself,  waited  in  the 
temple,  and  the  Genius  appeared.  It  was  said  to  have  been  of  an 
appalling  presence.  Ifs  shs^  was  every  way  formidable,  it's  colour 
of  an  intense  black  5  and  it  was  ^rded  about  with  a  wolf-skin.  But 
Euthymus  fought  and  conquered  it  5  upon  which  it  fled  madly,  not 
only  beyond  the  walls,  but  the  utmost  bounds  of  Temesa,  and  rushed 
into  the  sea. 

The  Penates  were  Gods  of  the  bouse  and  &mily.  Collectively 
speaking,  they  also  presided  over  cities,  public  roads,  and  at  last  over 
all  places  with  which  men  were  conversant.  Their  chief  government 
however  was  supposed  to  be  over  the  most  inner  and  secret  part 
of  the  house,  Jtnd  the  subsistei^  and  welfore  of  it*s  inmates.  They 
were  ehosen  at  will  out  of  the  number  of  the  gods,  as  the  Roman  in 
modem  times  dioee  his  fimmrite  saint.  In  fiact,  they  w^^  cmly  the 
higher  ^ds  themsdivcs,  deeeending  into  a  kind  of  household  femili-. 
arity.  Tb^  were,  the  personification  of  a  particular  Providence.  The 
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nost  sUriking  mention  of  the  Penates  which  we  can  call  to  fsAnd  is  in 
one  of  Virgil's  most  poetical  passages.  It  is  where  Uiey  appear  to 
Mne2ts,  to  warn  him  from  Crete>  and  announce  his  destintrd  empirein 
Italy.     (Book  3,  v.  147.) 

Nox  eraty  et  terris  animalia  loinnus  babebat. 
«    Efflgiei  Bttcrm  dirdm,  Pbry^ique  Penates, 
Quot  meeum  a  Troja,  medUtoue  ex  ig^bis  urbit 
&tulerain«  vUi  anie  oculoc  aditare  jacentis 
In  somnis,  multo  manifest!  lumine,  qua  se 
Plena  per  insertas  fundebat  luna  fenestras. 

Twas  nifbt :  and  sleep  was  on  all  living  tbing^. 
1  lay,  and  saw  before  my  rery  eyes 
Drcttd  siMipes  of  foda,  and  Pbryglan  deities, 
Tbe  freal  Peoatet ;  wbom  with  reverent  joy 
I  bore  from  out  tbe  heart  of  burning  Troy.  ' 

Plainly  I  saw  them,  standing^  in  tbe li^bt 
^Wbich  tbe  moon  poured  i^po  tbe  room  tbat  ni|fbt. 

And  again,  after  they  had  addressed  him, — 

Nee  sopor  illud  erat ;  sed  cdram  a^noscere  vultus, 
^  Velatasane  comas,  pnesentiaqoe  ora  videbar: 
*  Tum  gelidus  toto  roanabat  corpore  sudor. 

It  was  no  dream :  I  saw  tbem  face  to  fsce. 
Their  hooded  hair  ;  and  felt  tbem  so  befof« 
My  being,  tbat  i  burst  at  every  pore. 

llie  Lares,  or  Lars,  were  the  lesser  and  most  fhtniUar  Household 
Gods ;  and  though  their  offices  Were  afterwards  extended  a  good  deal, 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Penates,  with,  whom  they  are  often 
wrongly  confounded,  their  principal  sphere  was  the  fite-place.  This 
was  ill  the  middle  of  the  room  -,  and  the  statues  of  the  Lares  generally 
stood  about  it  in  little  niches.  They  are  said  to  have  heen  in  the 
shape  of  monkies ;  more  likely  mannikins,  or  rude  little  human  im* 
ages.  Some  were  made  of  wax,  some  of  stone,  and  others  doubtless 
of  any  material  for  sculpture.  They  were  represented  with  good* 
natural  grinning  countenances,  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  had  little 
dogs  at  their  feet.  Some  writers  make  them  the  offspring  of  the 
goddess  Mania,  who  presided  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead  -,  and  sup- 
pose that  originaUy  they  were  tbe  same  as  those  spiHts  $  which  is  a 
very  probable  as  well  as  agreeable  superstition,  the  old  nations  of 
Italy  having  been  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  in  their  houses. 
Upon  this  supposition,  the  good  or  benevolent  spirits  were  called 
Familiar  Lares,  and  the  evil  or  malignant  ones  Larvse  and  Lemures. 
Thus  Milton,  ip  his  awful  Hymn  on  the  Nativity : — 

In  consecrated  earth. 

And  on  tbe  boW  hearth, 

Tbe  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  tbe  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 

And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 

While  each  pecoltar  P^wer  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

But  Ovid  tells  a  story  of  a  gossiping  •  nymph  Lara,  who  having 
told  Juno  of  her  husband's  amour  with  Jutuma*  was  ^'  sent  to  hell*' 
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hf  hiin>  and  courted  by  Mercury  oa  the  road  r  the  ooBsequeaoe  of 
ivhich  was  the  birth  of  the  LaM.  ^  lliis  seems  to  have  a  natural 
reference  enough  to  the  gowyiping  over  fire-places. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resembhmce  between 
these  lesser  Household  Gods  and  some  of  the  offices  of  our  old  English 
elves  and  fairies.  But  of  them,  more  by  and  by.  Dacier,  in  a  note 
upon  Horace  (Book  l,  Od.  12.)  informs  us,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Languedoc,  in  his  time,  the  fire-place  was  still  called  the  Lar  3  and 
that  the  name  was  also  given  to  liouses. 

Herrick,  an  excellent  poet  of  the  Anacreontic  order  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  works  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  recommend 
to  the  reader>  and  who  was  visited  perhiq^r  more  than  ai^  poet  that 
ever  lived  with  a  sense  of  the  pkasantest  parts  of  the  cheerful  my- 
thology of  the  ancients,  has  written  some  of  l^ls  lively  little  odes  upon 
thel^res.  We  have  not  them  by  us  at  this  moment,  but/we  remem- 
ber one  beginning,-^ 

It  was,  and  tiill  my  care  it. 
To  worship  you,  the  Laret. 

We  take'the  opportunity  of  the  Lars'  being  mentioned  in  it,  to  in- 
dulge ourselves,  and  we  hope  our  readers,  in  ^  little  poem  of  Martial  V, 
very  charming  for  it's  simplicity,  It  is  an  J^itaph  on  a  child  of  the 
name  of  Ei^otion. 

.  Jiic  feitinata  rcquiescit  Erotioa  umbra,  ,  ,  ^ 

Crimine  quam  fati  sexta  peremit  hiems. 

Suisquis  eris  nostri  post  tne  regnator  agalU, 
[aDibos  exiguis  annua  iuata  dato. 
Sic  Lare  perpetao,  sic  turtm  sotpite,  aoku$    « 
Flebilis  in  terra  sit  lapis  iste  tua.  ; 
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Underneath  this  greedy  stone. 

Lies  little  sweet  Erotion; 

Whom  the  fates,  with  hearts  as  coUd, 

Nipt  away  at  six  years  old. 

Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be. 

That  hMt  this  small  field  after  me, 

Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 

To  her  little  slender  shade ;  '-    ^! 

So  shall  tio  disease  or  jar 

Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar ; 

But  this  tomb  here  be  alone. 

The  only  melancholy  stone.  ,,. 


We  understand  that  many  of  our  readers  mistook  the  story  of  the  Beau  Miser  m 
our  last  number  for  a  true  one,  or  at  least  for  one  founded  on  fact.  We  wish 
to  correct  this  mistake ;  and  shall  make  a  point  hereafter  of  so  wording  any 
thine  we  write  in  the  shape  of  a  narrative,  that  a  mere  fiction  shall  not  be  con- 
founded with  our  personal  experience.  Fdr  wc  would  keep  the  truth  of  our 
testimony  undisputed.— The  fact  is,  that  the  story  was  originaUy  Intended  to  be 
one  of  a  series  told  by' an  ima^ary  set  of  persons,  after  the  fashion  of  the  De- 
cameron ;  and  the  manner  of  it  became  modified  accordingly. 


ikUm  imtTtf  by  the  aookseUen,  by  the  Neirunen,  sad  by  the  PubUihor,  Jot^b  At^fJ^f^ 

No.  Wi  Cstheriae-etrect.  SCrand— Price  ad. 

Prtatod  by  0.  U.  ReysiU,  No.  «^  BvMd^tros^  0«M»«q«W. 
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There  it  a  bird  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  whose  habits  wonhi  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  interior 
of  Pairr-iand;  bnt  the^  hare  been  well  authenticated.  It  indicates  to  honey-honten  where  Chene«t« 
of  wild  bees  are  to  be  found.  It  Qalls  them  with  a  cheerful  cry.  which  they  answer :  and  on  finding  itself 
a^cognlxedL  flies  and  horers  over  a  hollow  tree  containing  the  honey.  While  they  are  occupied  in 
collecting  it,  the  bird  goes  to  a  little  distance,  where  he  observes  all  that  passes;  and  the  hnaten, 
when  they  have  helped  themselves,  tUce  care  to  leave  him  his  portion  of  the  food^-Tliis  is  the 
C  ocuLua  Indicator  of  Unnous,  otherwise  called  the  Moroc,  Bee  Cnekoo^  or  Honey  Bird. 

There  he  arriving  round  about  doth  file, 
'  And  takes  survey  with  bnsie  curious  eye : 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderTy^-^psHRu. 


No.  VI.— WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER  ITtif,  1819. 


SOCIAL   GENEALOGY. 

It  is  a  carious  and  pleasant  thing  to  consider^  that  H  link  0^  per« 
sonal  acquaintance  can  be  traced  up  fit>m  the  authors  of  our  own 
times  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  Shakspeare  himself.  ,  Ovid  in 
recording  with  fondness  his  intimacy  with  Propertius  and  Horace, 
regrets  that  he  had  only  seen  VirgU.  (Trist.  Book  4.  v.  51)  But 
still  he  thinks  the  sight  of  him  wdrth  remembering.  And  Po)ie,  when 
a  child,  prevailed  on  some  friends  to  take  him  to  a  coffee-house  which 
Dryden  frequented,  merely  to  look  at  him ;  which  he  did,  to  hii 
gr^t  siEitisfoction.  Now  such  of  us  as  lutve  shaken  handft  wkh  ^ 
living  poet,  might  be  able  perhaps  to  reckon  up  a  series  of  connect- 
ing shakes  to  the  very  hslnd  that  wrote  of  Hamlet,  and  of  Falstaff,  and 
49f  Desdemona. 

With  some  living  po^ts,  it  is  certain.  There  is  Thomas  Moon, 
for  instance,  who  knew  Sheridan.  Sheridan  knew  Johnson,  who 
>B(raB  the  friend  of  Savage,  who  knew*  Steele,  who  knew  Pope.  Pope 
was  intimate  with  Congreve,  and  Congreve  with  Dryden.  Dryden 
is  said  to  have  visited  Milton.  Milton  is  said  to  have  known 
Davenant ;  and  to  have  been  saved  by  him  from  the  revenge  of  the 
restored  court,  in  return  for  having  saved  Davenant  firom  the  revenge 
of  the  Commonwealth.  But  if  the  link  between  Dryden  and  Milton> 
and  Milton  and  Davenant  is  somewhat  apocryphal,  or  rather  depen- 
dent on  tradition  (for  Richardson  the  painter  tells  us  the  latter  from 
Pope,  who  had  it  from  Betterton  the  actor,  one  of  Davenant*s  com- 
pany), it  may  be  carried  nt  once  'from  Dryden  to  Davenant,  with 
whom  he  was  unquestionably  intimate.  Davenant  then  knew  Hobbes, 
who  knew  Bacon,  who  knew  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  intimate  with 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  C/hapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  Catnden;  Sel- 
den>  Clarendon,  Sydney,  Raleigh,  and  p^haps  all  the  great  men  of 
Elizabeth's  and  James's  time,  the  greatest  of  them  all  undoubtedly. 
Thus  have  we  a  link  of  "beamy  hands'*  from  our  own  times  up  to 
Shakspeare. 

ZndEdlt. 
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In  this  friendly  genealogy  we  have  omitted  the  numerous  side^ 
branches  or  common  friendships )  but  of  those  we  shall  give  an 
account  by  and  by.  It  may  be  mentioned  however,  in  order  not  to 
omit  Spenser,  that  Davenant  resided  some  time  in  the  fam^l^  of  Sir 
Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brooke,  the  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Spen- 
•ser's  intimacy  with  Sydney  is  mentioned  by  himself,  in  a  letter,  still 
extant,  to  Gabrjel  Harvey. 

Wc  will  now  give  the  authorities  for  our  intellectual  pedigree. 
Sheridan  b  mentioned  in  Boswell  as  being  admitted  to  the  celebrated 
dub,  of  which  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  others  were  members.  He 
had  then,  if  we  remember,  just  written  his  School  for  Scandal, .which 
made  him  the  more  welcome.  Of  Johnson's  friendship  with  Savage 
(we  cannot  help  beginning  the  sentence  with  his  favourite  leading 
preposition),  the  well-known  Life  is  an  interesting  and  honourable 
record.  It  is  said  that  in  the  commencement  of  their  friendship,  they 
have  sometimes  wandered  together  about  London  for  want  of  a 
lodging ; — ^more  likely  for  Savage's  want  of  it,  and  Johnson  s  fear  of 
ofifendinghim  by  offering  a  share  of  his  own.  But  we  do  not  remem^ 
ber  how  this  circumstance  is  related  by  Boswell. 

Savage's  intimacy  with  Steele  is  recorded  in  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
which  he  told  Johnson.  Sir  Richard  once  desired  him,  '*  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,"*  says  his  biographer,  "  to  come  very 
early  to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  had 
jpromised,  found  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for 
him>  and  ready  to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  and  whither  they 
were  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjecture,  and  was  not  willing  to 
enquire;  but  immediately  seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde-park  Corner,  where  they  stopped  at  a  petty 
tavem>  and  retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed 
him  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  and  that  he  had  desired 
him  to  come  thither  that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and  Sayage  wrbte,  till  the 
dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was 
surprjif^at  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  after  some  hesita^ 
tion  ventured  to  ask  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  re« 
luctanoej  ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then  finished  their  dinner, 
and  proofeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which  they  concluded  in  the  after-' 
noon. 

'^  Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  that  his  task  was  over,  and  expected 
that  $ic  Richfsurd  would  call  for  the  reckoning,  and  return  home ; 
but  tus  expectations  deceived  him>  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that  he 
was  without  mo^ey,  and  that  the  pamphlet  must  be  «oId  before  the 
diiwer  Qould  be  piaid  for,  and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and 
offer  their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas,  which  with  some 
difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard  then  returned  home,  having 
retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the  pam- 
phlet only  to  dischai^  his  reckoning.*'     ' 
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Steele's  acquaintance  with  Pope,  who  wrote  some  papers  for  his 
Guardian,  appears  in  the  letters  and  other  works  of  the  wits  of  that 
time.  Johnson  supposes  that  it  was  his  friendly  interference,  which 
attempted  to  bring  Pope  and  Addison  together  after  a  jealous  separa- 
tion. Pope*s  friendship  with  Congreve  appears  also  in  his  letters. 
He  also  dedicated  the  Iliad  to  him,  over  the  heads  of  peers  and 
patrons.  Congreve,  whose  conversation  most  likely  partook  of  the 
elegance  and  wit  of  his  writings,  and  whose  manners  appear  to  have 
rendered  him  an  universal  favourite,  had  the  honour  in  his  youth  of 
attracting  singular  respect  and  regard  from  Dryden.  He  was  pub- 
licly hailed  by  him  as  his  successor,  and  affectionately  bequeathed  the 
care  of  his  laurels.  Dryden  did  not  know  who  had  been  looking  at 
him  in  the  coffee-house. 

Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  Jutt  abandoning^  th'  ungrateful  stage ; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heareu's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent^cbarge  on  his  providence. 
But  yon,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  O  defend, 
Agamst  your  Judgment,  your  departed  friend ! 
Let  not  th'  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you. 

Congreve  did  so  with  g^reat  tenderness. 

Dryden  is  reported  to  have  asked  Milton's  permission  to  turn  his 
P^u*adise  Lost  into  a  rhymingtragedy,  which  he  called  the  State  of 
Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  a  work,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such-a  mode  of  alteration.  The  venerable  poet  is  saici  to  have 
answered,  "  Ay,  young  man,  you  may  tag  my  vei-aes,  if  you  will." 
Be  the  connection,  however,  of  Dryden  with  Milton,  or  of  Milton 
with  Davenant  as  it  may,  Dryden  wrote  the  alteration  of  Shakapeare's 
Tempest,  as  it  is  now  perpetrated,  in  conjunction  with  Davenant. 
They  were  great  hands,  but  they  should  not  have  touched  the  pure 
grandeur  of  Shakspeare.  The  intimacy  of  Davenant  with  Ilobbet  is 
to  be  seen  by  their  correspondence  prefixed  to  GondiberL  Hobbes 
was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Ix>rd  B!tcon>  a  siagukrly  illustrious 
instance  of  servant  and  master.  Bacon  is  also  supposed  to  have  had 
Ben  Jonson  for  a  retainer  in  some  capacity ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Jonson  had  his  acquaintance,  for  he  records  it  in  hia  Discoveries, 
And  had  it  been  otherwise,  his  link  with  the  precedmg  writers  could 
be  easily  supplied  through  the  medium  of  Qreville  and  Sydney,  and 
indeed  of  many  others  (k  his  contemporaries.  Here  then  we  arrive 
at  Shakspeare,  and  feel  the  electric  virtue  of  his  band.  Their  inti- 
macy, dashed  a  little,  perhaps,  with  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Jonson, 
but  maintained  to  the  last  by  dint  of  the  nobler  part  of  him  and  of 
Shakspeare's  irresistible  fineness  of  nature,  is  a  thing  as  notorious  as 
their  &me.     Fuller  says,  /'  Many  were  the  wit-combates  betwixt 
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(Shakspeare)  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Sfmnbtl 
great  galleon  and  an  English  man  of  war  :  master  Jonson  (like  the 
former)  was  built  fieur  higher  in  learning :  solid,  but  slow  in  his  per- 
formances. Shakspeare^  with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  bailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.*' 
This  is  a  happy  simile,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  insinuated  about 
JonsoU'S  greater  solidity.  But  let  Jonson  shew  for  himself  the  affec- 
tion, with  which  he  regarded  one,  who  did  not  irritate  or  trample 
down  rivalry,  but  rose  above  it  like  the  quiet  and  all-gladdening  sun^ 
and  turned  emulation  to  worship. 

Soul  of  the  a^ ! 
Th'  applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage ! 
My  Shakspeaf«,  rite !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by  ^ 
Chancer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  robqn  ^ 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 


ANQMNG. 

The  anglers  are  a  race  of  men  who  puzzle  us.  We  do  not  mcai^ 
for  their  patience,  which  is  laudable ;  nor  for  the  infinite  non-success 
of  some  of  them,  which  is  desirable.  Neither  do  we  agree  with  the^ 
good  old  joke  attributed  to  Swift,  that  angling  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ''  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end  and  a  fbol  at  the 
other.'*  Nay,  if  he  had  books  with  him  and  a  pleasant  day,  we  can 
even  account  for  the  joyousness  of  that  prince  of  all  punters,  who 
leaving  been  seen  in  the  same  identical  spot  one  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  asked  both  times  whether  he  had  had  any  success,  said  Noj 
but  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  had  ''  a  glorious' nibble." 

Bqt  thp  anglers  boast  of  the^innocence  of  their  pastime  j  yet  it  puts 
felloty-preatures  to  the  torture.  They  pique  themselves  on  their  me- 
ditative faculties;  and  yet  their  only  excuse  is  a  want  of  thought.  It 
is  tbi^  th^  puzzles  us.  Ol4  Isaac  Walton,  their  patriarch,  speaking 
of  hi«  ipcjujfijbriarabstra^tipns  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  says>  . " 

Here  we  may 
Think  and  prayi 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath* 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
^d  to  be  lamented. 
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Zo  sayings  be  *'  stops  the  breath'*  of  a  trout>  by  plucking  him  up 
into  an  element  too  thin  to  respire^  with  a  hook  and  a  tortured  worm 
in  his  jaws. 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys. 

If  you  ride>  walk>  or  skate,  or  play  at  cricket,  or  at  rackets,  or  enjoy 
a  ball  or  a  concert,  it  is  "  to  be  lamented.'*  To  put  pleasure  into 
the  faces  of  half  a  dozen  agreeable  women,  is  a  toy  unworthy  of  the 
manliness  of  a  worm-sticker.  But  to  put  a  hook  into  the  gills  of  a 
carp, — ^there  you  attain  the  end  of  a  reasonable  being}  there  you 
s^cw  yourself  truly  a  lord  of  the  creatipn.  To  plant  your  feet  ooca^ 
sionally  in  the  mud,  is  fdso  a  ple^ing^  st^p.  So  Js  cutting  your 
ancles  with  weeds  and  stones. 

Other  Joys 
Are  but  toys. 

The  book  of  Isaac  Walton  upon  angling  is  uhdoubtedly  a  de-> 
fightfiil  performance  in  some  respects.  It  smells  of  the  country  aio 
and  of  the  flowers  in  cottage  Vindows.  Its  pictures  of  rural  scenery. 
Its  simplicity,  its  snatches  of  old  songs,  are  all  good  and  refreshing  i 
and  his  prodigious  relish  of  a  dressed  fish  would  not  be  grudged  him> 
if  he  had  killed  it  a  little  more  decently.  He  really  seems  to  have  a 
respect  for  a  piece  of  salmon ;  to  approach  it,  like  the  grace,  with 
his  hat  off.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  man,  who  in  the  midst  of 
his  tortures  of  other  animals,  vi  always  valuing  himself  on  his  won- 
derful harmlessness ;  and  who  actually  follows  up  one  of  his  most 
complacent  passages  of  this  kind  with  an  injunction  to  impale  a  cer- 
tain wonn  twice  uppn  the  hook,  because  it  is  lively;  and  might  get 
off?  All  that  can  be  said  of  such  an  extraordinary  inconsistency  is, 
that  having  been  bred  up  in  an  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his 
amusement,  and  possessing  a  healthy  power  of  exercising  voluntary 
thoughts  (as  far  as  he  had  any),  he  must  have  dozed  over  the  oppo- 
^te  side  of  the  question,  so  as  to  become  almost,  perh^s  quite  in- 
sensible to  it.  And  angling  does  indeed  seem  the  next  thing  to 
dreaming.  It  dispenses  with  loco  motion,  reconciles  contradictions, 
and  renders  the  very  countenance  null  and  void.  A  friend  of  ours, 
who  is  an  admirer  of  Walton,  was  struck,  just  as  we  were,  with  the 
likeness  of  the  old  angler's  face  to  a  fish.  It  is  hard,  angular,  and  of 
no  eiqpression,  -  It  seems  to  have  been  *'  subdued  to  what  it  worked 
in;'*  to  have 'become  native  to  the  watery  element.  One  might 
have  said  to.  Walton,  *'  Oh  flesh,  how  art  thou  flshifled !"  He  looks 
like  a  pike,  dressed  in  broad  doth  instead  of  butter. . 

The  face  of  his  pupil  and  fbUower,  or  as  he  fondly  called  himself, 
son,  Charles  Cotton,  a  poet  and  a  man  of  wit,  is  more  goodnatured 
and  uneasy.*  Cotton's  pleasures  had  not  been  confined  to  fishing. 
His  sympathies  indeed  had  been  a  little  superabundant;  and  left 
him  perbaps  not  so  great  a  power  of  thinking  as  he  pleased.    Ac- 

*  Th^  reader  msy  lee  both  the  portraits  in  the  late  editions  of  Walton. 
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ocirdiiig^y>  we  find  more  tymptoms  of  scnipulousnest  upon  Ifae  8ul>^ 
ject  of  angling  in  his  writings^  than  in  those  of  his  father. 

Walton  says^  that  an  angler  does  no  hurt  but  to  fish ;  and  this  he 
counts  as  nothing.  Cotton  argues,  that  the  slaughter  of  them  is  not 
to  be  '*  repented  ;**  and  he  says  to  his  father  (which  looks  as  if  the 
dd  gentleman  sometimes  thought  upon  the  subject  too) 

There  whilst  behind  lome  buib  we  wait 

The  sealy  people  to  betray. 
We'll  prove  it  jiut  with  treacherom  bait 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey. 

This  argument,  and  another  about. fish*s  being  made  fbr  "  man's 
pleasure  and  diet,'*  are  all  that  anglers  have  to  say  fbr  the  innocence 
-of  their  sport.  But  they  are  both  as  rank  sophistications  as  can  be ; 
mere  beggings  of  the  question.  To  kill  fish  outright  is  a  different 
matter.  Death  is  common  to  all ',  and  a  trout,  speedily  killed  by  a 
man,  may  suffer  no  worse  &te  than  from  the  jaws  c^  a  pike.  It  is 
the  mode>  the  lingering  cat-like  cruelty  of  the  angler's  sport,  that 
renders  it  unworthy.  If  fish  were  made  to  be  so  treated,  then  mea 
were  also  made  to  be  racked  and  throttled  by  Inquisitors.  Indeed 
among  other  advantages  of  angling.  Cotton  reckons  up  a  tame  fish- 
like  acqiueacence  to  whatever  the  powerful  chuse  to  inflkt. 

We  scratch  not  our  pates. 

Nor  repine  at  the  rates 

Our  superiors  impose  on  our  llying  ; 

But  do  frankly  submit. 

Knowing  they  hare  more  wit 

In  demanding  than  we  bare  in  girin|»« 

Whilst  quiet  we  sit. 

We  conclude  all  things  fit, 

Aquiescing  with  hearty  submission,  &c. 

And  this  was  no  pastoral  fiction.  The  anglers  of  those  times,  whose 
pastimes  became  famous  from  the  celebrity  of  thdr  names,  chiefly 
in  divinity,  were  great  faUers  in  with  passive  obedience.  They 
seemed  to  think  (whatever  they  found  it  necessary  to  say.  now  and 
then  upon  that  point)  that  the  great  had  as  much  right  to  prey  upon 
men,  as  the  small  had  upon  fishes  i  only  the  men  luckily  had  not 
hooks  put  into  their  jaws,  and  the  sides  of  their  cheeks  tcum  to  pieces. 
The  two  most  famous  anglers  in  history  are  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
These  extremes  of  theangUng  character  are  very  edging. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  these  grave  divines  would  have  said 
to  the  heavenly  maidm  of  '^  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  Let  us 
imagine  ourselves,  fi>r  instance,  a  sort  of  human  fish.  Air  is  l^  a 
rarer  fluid  3  and  at  present,  in  this  November  weather,  a  supenuita- 
ral  being  who  should  look  down  upon  us  firpm  a  high^  aKmosfdMre^ 
would  have  some  reason  to  regard  us  as  a  kind  of  pedestrian  carp. 
Now  fancy  a  Genius  fishing  for  us.    Fancy  him  baitinga  great  how 
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With  pickled  salmon,  and  twitching  Up  old  Isaac  Walton  from  the 
iMUDiks  of  the  riV^r  Lee,  with  the  hook  through  his  ear. .  How  ha 
Would  go  up  roaring  and  screaming,  and  thinking  the  devil  had  got 
him!  f 

Other  joyg 

Are  but  toys. 

We  repeat,  that  if  fish  were  made  to  be  so  treated,  then  we  were 
just  as  much  made  to  be  racked  and  suffocated  \  and  a  footpad  might 
hare  argued  that  old  Isaac  was  made  to  have  his  pocket  picked,  and 
then  tumbled  into  the  river.  There  is  no  end  of  these  idle  and  sel- 
fish beg^n^b|Of  the  question,  which  at  last  argue  quite  as  much 
against  us ^lor  us.  And  granting  them,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
it  is  still  obvious,  on  the  very  same  ground,  that  men  were  also  made 
to  be  taught  better.  We  do  not  say,  that  all  anglers  are  of  a  cruel 
nature.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  are  amiable  men  in  other  matters. 
Tliey  have  only  never  thought  perhaps  on  that  side  of  the  questioi!i^ 
.or  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  blink  it.  But  once  thinking, 
their  amiableness  and  their  practice  become  incompatible;  and  if 
they  Should  wish,  on  that  account,  never  to  have  thought  upon  the 
subject,  they  would  only  show,  that  they  cared  for  theu*  own  ezemp* 
tion  from  suffering,  and  not  for  its  diminution  in  general. 


CASTS  FROM  SCULPTURE  AND  GEMS. 

Tliere  is  a  set  of  Italians  now  going  about  the  streets  who  sell 
.busts,  vases,  and  other  casts  in  plaister.  Every  body  may  not  be 
aware,  that  some  of  these  casts  are  after  the  antique.  There  is  ^ 
head, ibr  instance,  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  from  the  statue  at  Rome; 
another  of  Homer ;  another  of  Antinous ;  another,  we  believe,  of  a 
Melpomene,  crowned  with  vine-leaves  in  allusion  to  the  origin  of 
trag^y;  and  a  head  of  Sappho,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistakien,  is 
from  an  ancient  gem.  They  are  more  frequently  seen  with  busts 
fi-om  statues  by  Canova,  such  as  a  Paris  and  a  Venus ;  which  latter, 
we  confess,  with  iti^little  scratches  of  curls  in  front,  and  its  hair  tied 
up  behind  like  a  lump  of  sausages,  we  cannot  admire.  But  they  will 
procure  tiie  antiques,  if  asked  for.  Some  of  the  vases  are  from  the 
antique ;  some  Florentine,  which  are  fine,  but  not  so  good ;  some 
French,  which  are  the  least  in  merit.  The  casts  of  figures,  though 
copied  firom  the  antique,  are  inferior  to  the  busts.  The  latter  are 
from  good  old  casts ;  sometimes  worn,  but  still  retaining  the  general 
spirit  of  the  original.  The  figures  are  from  slight  and  hasty  moulds  5 
ibeble  abridgments,— yet  not  without  their  worth  either,  as  resem* 
bling  the  originals,  however  &intly.  There  is  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
(he  Gladiator,  the  Quoit-Player,  the  Antinous,  the  Piping  Faun,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  all  aftec  the  antique  3  and  there  is  a  Couching 
Venus,  after  John  of  Bologna,  the  cNriginal  of  which  must  have  been 
like  Venus  re^appearing  fh>m  the  antique  world. 
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Fewer  people  are  aware  how  cheaply  these  things  are  k)kt.  The 
little  statues  are  three  or  four  shillings  apiece^  perhaps  less ;  and  a 
profit  is  got  upon  the  head  of  Sappho  at  eighteen-pence.  '  You  may 
set  a  price  upon  Paris's  head,  and  have  the  knave  brought  you  at 
two  shillings. 

Impressions  from  ancient  gems  are  now  also  to  be  had  with  singu- 
lar cheapness,  in  consequence  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Tassie*s,  of 
Leicester-square.  He  has  found  out  a  composition,  which  enables 
him  to  prociu'e  in  a  few  days,  for  thi'ee-and-sixpence,  an  impression 
exactly  resembling  that  of  any  gem  you  may  select.  This  you  may 
either  have  set  for  your  watch-chain,  or  keep  in  your  desk  or  pocket; 
for  the  composition  is  very  hard,  and  does  not  easily  wear  or  chip  off, 
even  at  the  edges.  In  a  seal  or  a  desk,  it  might  last,  we  should 
think,  as  long  as  the  gem  itself.  Mr.  Tassi^'s  collection  of  antiques 
appears  to  be  very  extensive.  .You  may  have  your  choice  among 
all  the  gods  and  graces  of  the  ancient  world,— Jupiters,  Apollosy 
Venuses,  the  Graces,  the  Muses,  Lyres,  Loves,  Festivals,  Piastorab, 
Patriots,  Poets,  and  Philosophers. 

It  may  be  made  an  objection  to  the  busts  and  other  plaister  casts, 
that  being  so  white  and  of  such  a  material,  they  will  not  keep  dean. 
But  they  will  keep  as  clean  and  as  long  too  as  the  seals,  if  taken  care' 
of.  You  have  only  to  wash  them  lightly  but  completdy  over  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  linseed  oil ;  and  besides  their  taking  a  fine  yellowish 
hue,  much  better  than  the  cold/ white,  the  dust  may  be  brushed  off 
ever  after  as  easily  as  from  an  oil  painting.  Paint  will*  secure  them  in 
the  same  way;  but  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  marking  and  expression, 
by  thickening  the  outline,  and  filling  up  the  more  delicate  hollows. 

Thus  for  eighteen- pence,  a  room  may  be  adorned  with  a  cast  after 
the  antique.  And  it  must  be  a  very  fine  picture,  in  our  opinion, 
which  can  equal  the  effect  even  of  a  bust,  much  less  of  a  large  statue. 
There  is  a  kind  of  presence  in  sculpture,  which  there  is  not  in  the 
flat  8urfiBu:e  and  more  obvious  artifice  of  painting.  It  is  more  com- 
panionlike ;  or  rather,  it  is  more  godlike;  intellectual,  and  predomi- 
nant. The  very  beauty  of  its  shape  becomes  meditative.  There  is  a 
look  in  its  calm,  sightless  eyes,  that  seems  to  dispense  with  the 
common  medium  of  vision  -, — a  perceiving  thought,  an  undisturbable 
depth  of  intuition. 


tAs  ih'iB  publication  it  unstamped,  it  will  not  circulate  lay  m^uu  of  the  reneral 
post  without  a  heavy  expense.  Persons  in  the  tduntry  who  wish-  to  bccooi^ 
subscribers  should  therefore  order  it  of  booksellers  who  send  weekly  or  monthlj 
parcels  to  their  respective  places  of  residence.  The  delay  would  be  of  little 
consequence  with  a  work  not  containing  any  thing  of  merely  temporaiy  in- 
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There  ia  ft  bird  la  the  interior  of  Africa,  whose  habitt  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  interior 
*t>f  Falryolatid :  bnt  they  hare  Seen  well  authenticated.  It  indicates  to  honey-httnterR  where  the  net t« 
of  wU«  bee<  are  to  be  foond.  It  callt  them  with  a  cheerfnl  cryy  which  Cbeyanswer;  and'on  findinr 
itself  recognised,  flie«  andjiorers  over  a  hollow  tree  containing  the  honey.  While  they  are  occttpied 
la  coUectfoK  it,  the  bird  goes  to  a  little  distance,  where  he  oboerve*  all  that  paufes;  and  the.hnnteri, 
when  they  nave  helped  themselves,  take  care  to  leave  him  his  portion  (w  the  food.— This  is  the 
CvLcuLus  Ikdicatob  ot  LinncoB,  otherwise  called  the  Moroc,  Bce^uekoo,  or  Honet-JBird.  • 

■  There  he  arriving  rovnd  about  do^h  fly,  ' 
And  taltes  snrvey  with  busie,  cunoas  eye : 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly.-^rKKasR* 
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LUDICROUS  EXAGGERATION. 


Men  of  wit  sometimes  like  to  pamper  a  fevourite  joke  ihto  exag- 
geration J— into  a  certain  corpulence  of  facetiousness.  Their  relish 
of  the  thing  makes  them  wish  it  as  large  as  possible.:  and  the  socifd 
enjoyment  of  it  is  doubled  by  its  becoming  more  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  jests  in  company*  are  sotnettmes 
built  up  by  one  hand  after  another, — "  three-piled  hyperbole^/'— ^ 
till  the  over-done  Babel  topples  and  tumbles  down  amidst  a  merry 
confusion  of  te^ngues. 

Falstaff  was  a  great  master  of  this  art.  He  loved  a  joke  33  large  as 
himself  J  witness  his  famous  account  of  the  men  in  buckram.  Thus  he 
tells  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  he  had  lost  his  voice  ''  with  singing 
of  anthems ,"  and  he  calU  Bordolph's  red  nose  '*  a  perpetual  triumph^ 
an  ev^asting  bonfire  light;*'  and  says  it  has  saved  him  ''  a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,"  walking  with  it  *'  in  the  night  betwixt 
tavern  and  tavern.**  See  how  he  g6es  heightening  the  account  of 
his  recruits  at  every  step:— '^  You  would  think  I  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating 
draff  and  husks. — A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I 
had  untoaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.— No  eye 
hath  seen  such  scarecrows. — III  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them,  that's  flat. — Nay,  and  the  viUam's  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for  indeed  I  had  most  of  them  out  of 
IM-ison^There*8  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company  5— and  the 
half-shirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves.'* 

An  old  schoolfellow  of  ours,  (who  by  the  way,  was  more  fond  of' 
quotmg  Falstaff  than  ahy  other  of  Shakspeare's  characters)  used  to 
be  called  upon  for  a  story,  with  a  view  to  a  joke  of  this  sort,-  it 
being  an  understood  thing  that  he  had  a  privil^e  of  exaggeration, 
'without  committing  his  abstracit  love  of  truth.     The  reader  knows 
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the  old  blunder  attributed  to  Goldsmith  about  ai  dish  of  green  peas. 
Somebody  hlid  been  applauded  in  company  for  advising  bis  cook  to 
take  some  Ul-drest  peas  to  Hammersmith,  "  because  that  was  the 
way  to  Turn*em  Green-/*  upon  which  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  gone 
and  repeated  the  pun  at  another  table  in  this  fieuihion } — ''  John  should 
'  take  those  pease>  I  think,  to  Hammersmith."  ''  Why  so.  Doctor  V* 
"  Because  that  b  the  way  to  make  'em  green.*'  Now  our  friend 
would  give  the  blunder  with  this  sort  of  i^ditional  dressing.  ''  At 
sight  of  the  dishes  of  vegetables.  Goldsmith,  who  was  at  his  own 
house^  took  off  the  covers,  one  after  another^  with  great  anxiety,  till 
he  fbund  that  peas  were  among  them ;  upon  which  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  infinite  and  prospective  satisfiftction.  **  You  are 
fond  of  peas,  Sir  V*  said  one  of  the  company.  **  Yes,  Sir,"  said 
Goldsmkh;  "  particularly  so: — I  eat  tbem  all  the  year  round; — ^I 
mean.  Sir,  every  day  in  Uie  season.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  body 
•o  fond  of  peas  as  I  am."  '*  Is  there  any  particular  reason.  Doctor," 
asked  a  gentleman  pre8edt>  *'  why  you  like  peas  so  much,  beyond  the 
usual  one  of  their  agreeable  taste  V* — *'  No,  Sir,  none  whatsoever  :— 
Bone  I  assure  you"  (here  Goldsmith  shewed  a  great  wish  to  impress 
this  fact  on  his  guests) :  ''  I  never  heard  any  particular  encomium 
or  speech  about  them  from  any  one  else :  but  they  carry  their  own 
eloquence  with  them :  they  are  things.  Sir,  of  infinite  taste."  (Here 
a  laugh,  which  put  Goldsmith  in  additional  spirits.)  '*  But,  bless 
me!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  narrowly  into  the  peas:—''  I  fear  they 
are  very  ill-done :  they  are  absolutely  yellow  instead  of  green"  (here 
he  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  green);  *'  and  you  know,  peas  shoutd  be 
emphatically  green : — greenness  in  a  pea  is  a  quality  as  essential,  as 
whiteness  in,  a  lily.  The  cook  has  quite  spoilt  Ihem :— but  I'll  give 
the  rogue  a  lecture,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission."  Goldsmith 
then  rose  andTang  the  bell  violently  for  the  cook,  who  came  in,  ready 
booted  and  spurred.  '*  Ha !"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  **  those  boots  and 
spurs  are  vour  salvation,  you  knave.  Do  you  know.  Sir,  what  you 
have  done  ?"— "  No,  Sir."—"  Why,  you  have  made  the  peas  yellow. 
Sir.  Go  instantly,  and  take  'em  to  Hammersmith."  ''  To  Hammer- 
amith.  Sir  V*  cried  the  man,  all  in  astonishment^  the  guests  being  no 
less  so: — "  please  Sir,  why  am  I  to  take  'em  to  Hammersmith  ?"— 
''  Because,  Sir,^'  and  here  Goldsmith  looked  round  with  triumphant 
anticipation,  ''  that  is  the  way  to  render  those  peas  green.'* 

There  is  a  very  humourous  piece  of  exaggeration  in  Butler's  Re- 
mains,-^a  coUection,  by  the  by,  well  worthy  of  Hudibras,  and  in- 
deed of  more  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Butler  is  defrauded  of 
his  feme  with  t'eaders  of  taste  who  happen  to  be  no  politicians,  when. 
Hudibras  is  printed  without  this  appendage.  The  piece  we  aUudf; 
to  is  a  short  Description  of  Holland  :— 

A  country  that  draws  fifty  foot  of  water. 
In  which  mta  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature; 
And  when  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break, 
And  drowns  a  pnmnce,  does  but  spring  a  leak. 
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That  feed,  like  csDaibaU,  on  other  fishes^ 
And  serre-their  cousin-germans  up  in  dUhet. 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moonMly 
In  which  they  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard. 

We  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  disooverj 
whether  Butler  wrote  his  minor  pieces  before  those  of  the  great  pa« 
,  triot  Andrew  Marvell,  who  rivalled  him  in  wit  and  excelled  him  in 
poetry.  Marvel! » though  bom  later,  seems  to  have  been  known  earlier 
as  an  author.  He  was  certainly  known  publicly  before  him.  But  in 
the  political  po^ms  of  Marvell  there  is  a  ludicrous  Character  of  Hol- 
land, which  might  be  pronounced  to  be  either  the  copy  or  the  origi- 
nal of  Butler's,  if  in  those  Anti-Batavian  times  the  Hollander  had 
not  been  baited  by  all  the  wits  -,  and  were  it  not  probable,  that  the 
unwieldy  monotony  of  his  character  gave  rise  to  much  the  same  ludi- 
crous imagery  in  many  of  their  fieinqies.  Marvell^s  wit  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Butler*s,  not  in  learning  or  multiplicity  Of  contrasts  (for 
aobody  ever  beat  him  there),  but  in  a  greater  variety  of  tbem#  and 
in  being  able,  from  tbe  ipore  poetical  turn  of  his  oiind^  to  bring 
graver  and  more  imaginative  things  to  wait  upon  1^3  levity.    . 

He  thus  opens-  the  battery  upon  our  amphibious  neighlx>ur  :<-** 

Holland,  that  jcaree  deserves  the  name  of  bind. 

As  hut  tbe  ofif-scouring  of  the  British  sand ; 

And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed  '' 

Bj  English  pilots,  when  they  heaved  tbe  Iflad ; 

Or  what  by  tbe  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell. 

Of  sbipwrecl^ed  cockle  an.d  tbe  muscle-sbell. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
Tbcy,  with  mad  laiMur,*  fished  tbe  land. to  shore ; 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  nad  been  of  amberpreeee ; 
Collecting  anxiimslv  small  loads  of  clay> 
Leas  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away; 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  baeUei  rowl, 
Transfosin^  into  them  their  dun|^hill  squL 

He  goes  on  Ui  a  strain  of  exquisite  hyperbole  :-r- 

How  did  they  rivet  with  gigantic  piles 
Tboroug^h  the  centre  the^  new-catcked  miki : 
And  to  tbe  stake  a  struggling  country  bound. 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  tbe  forced  ^im4  ; 
Building  their  wat-'ry  Babel  far  more  high 
To  catch  the  waves,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 
Yet  still  bis  claim  the  injured  ocean  layed. 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeplefe  played  ; 
At  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  bad  oome 
To  shew  them  what* s  their  Mare  Iiiberam }  f 
A  dayly  deluge  over  t^em  doet  bpil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  ^t  leyel-coyl ; 

*  Dryden  afterwards,  of  fighting  for  galot  ia  his  soog  of  ^*  Comey  If  yon  dare^*'^ 

The  Go4s  ftwa  Above  the  maf  Is^ow  bshokU 
t  A  Er$9  Ooean. 
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The  fifth  bft-iioies  the  burgher  di&posactscd, 
And  Mt,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest  c 
And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  Sea-nymtpfag,  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  for  cabillau. 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  ranged. 
For  pickled  herring*  pickled  Heerei^  changed* 
*  *       '       '    Nature,  it  seemed,  ashamed  of  her  mistake. 

Would  thfow  their  land  away  at  duck  and  dr&kc : 
,ji   .  ..'         '      Therefore  neccsai^,  that  first  made  kings, 

• , ,  ,  .  Something  like  government  among  them  brings ; 

'.['         *  For  as  with  Pigmys,  who  best  kills  the  crane, 
'*         '        Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain,  .  .• - 

'    '  •  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns^  ' 

So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun,  commands ; 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands  ; 
Who  best  bonld  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
-  '  .  .  Hiin  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak; 

''.I.    \'i     ..  i    To  make  a  bank  was  a  gre^  |dot  of  state } —  ,,  .  , 

,1  /invent  a  shovel,  and  be  a  magistrate. 

!u;  w^'tsab  neytr  read  these  or  some  other  hidlcrous  yerses  of  Man^ 
N^venwheRbf^ifrselvesj  without  laughter;  but  we  mast  curtafl  our 
self-indulg^iice  for  tiie  present. 


GILBERT  I  GILBERT! 


The  idea  generallf  conveyed  to  us  by  historians  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
is  that  of  9.  mere  haughty  priest,  who  trictl  to  elevate  the  religious 
power  above  the  civil.  But  in  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  ac- 
counts of  him,  it  appears  \hat  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  was  a 
merry  layman,  was  a  great  falconer,  feaster,  and  patron,  as  well  as 
man  of  business;  and  he  wore  all  characters  with  such  unaffected 
pleasantness  to  all  Tanks,  that  he  was  called  the  Delight  of  the 
Western  World. 

All  on  a  sudden,  to  every  body's  surprise,  Henry  the  2nd,  from 
chancellor  made  him  arcbbjp)iop ,  and  with  equal  suddenness,  though 
retaining  hb  affability,  the  new  head  of  the  English  church  put  off 
all  his  worldly^races  and  pleasures  (save  and  except  a  rich  gown 
over  his  sackcloth)  ; — and  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  court,  became  the 
most  mortified  of  ascetics.  Instead  of  hunting  and  hawking,  he 
paced  a  solitary  cloister;  instead  of  his  wine,  he  drank  fennel-water; 
and  in  lieu  of-ic^  clotbhag,  he  indulged  his  back  in  stripes. 
^  This  phenomenon  has  divided  the  opinions  of  the  moral  critics. 
Some  insist  that  Beck«t  was  religiously  in  earnest,  and  think  the 
change  natural  to  a  man  of  the  world  whose  heart  had  been  strud( 
with  reflection^  Othere  see  in  it  nothing  but  ambition.  We  cer- 
tainly think  that  three  parts  of  the  truth  are  with  the  latter ;  and 
that  Becket,  suddenly  enabled  to  dispute  a  kind  of  sovereignty  with 
his  prince  and  friend,  gave  way  to  the  new  temptation,  just  as  he  had 
done  to  his  fiadooniy^  and  fine  fiving.  But  the  complete  alteration  of 
hia  way  of  life^— -thfS  enthusiasm  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  so  dif- 
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ieteSit  a  greatness  against  his  former  one, — shewd^  that  fais  duo^ter  , 
partoc^  at  least  of  as  much  sincerity^  as  would  enable  him  to  delude 
himself  in  good  taste.  2h  prbportion  as  his  very  egotism  was  con- 
oemed^  it  was  likely  that  such  a  man  would  exalt  the  gravity  and 
importance  oi  bis  tiew  calling.  He  had  flourished  at  an  earthly  court: 
he  now  wished  to  be  as  great  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  another  3  and 
worldly  power>  which  was  at  once  to  be  enjoyed  and  despised  by  vir*- 
tue  of  his  religious  office^  had  a  zest  given  toit*s  possession,  of  which 
the  incrednlousness  of  mere  insincerity  could  know  nothing. 

Thomas  h  Becket  may  have  inherited  his  portion  of  the  romantic 
from  his  mothier,  whose  story  is  a  singular  one.  His  iather,  Qilbert 
Beckett  who  was  afterwards  a  flourishing  citizen,  was  in  his  youth 
a  soldier  in  the  crusades ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  became  slave  to 
an  Enur  or  Saracen  prince.  By  degrees  he  obtained  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  and  was  admitted  to  his  company,  where  he  met  a 
personage  who  became  more  attached  to  him.  This  was  the  £^a:iir's 
daughter.  Whether  by  her  means  br  not  does  not  appear,  but  after 
0ome  time  he  contrived  to  escape.  The  lady  with  her  loving  heart 
£ollewed  him.  She  knew,  they  say,  but  two  words  of  his  language^ — 
London  and  Gilbert ;  and  by  repeating  the  former,  she  obtained  a 
passage  in  a  vessel,  arrived  in  England,  and  found  her  trusting  way 
to  the  metropolis.  She  then  took  to  her  other  talisman,  and  went 
fh6m  street,  to  street  pronouncing  Gilbert.  A  crowd  collected  about 
lier  whei^ever  she  Went,  asking  of  course  a  thousand  questions,  and 
to  all  she  had  but  one  answer-»^-<jHlbert !  Gilbert !  She  found  her- 
feuth  in  it  srufficient.  Chance,'  or  her  determination  to  go  through 
every  street,  brought  h6r  at  last  to  the  one  in  which  he  who  had 
won  her  heart  in  slavery,  was  living  in  prosperous  condition.  The 
crowd  drew  the  iamiiy  to  the  window;  his  servant  recognised  her; 
and  Colbert  Becket  took  to  his  arms  and  his  bridal  bed,  his  far-come 
^nrincess,  with  her  solitary  fond  word. 

Thesd  are  better  histories  than  the  quarrels  of  kings  and  arch^ 
^ixbhopg. 


^ATAL  MISTAKE  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  FORaNSAMTY. 

Some  afi^tin'g  catastrophes  in  the  public  papers  induce  us  to  say 
a  few  'v(ords  on  the  mistaken  notions,  which  are  so  often,  in  our 
c|>inion>  th^  cause  of  their  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be  widied^ 
that  some  physician,  truly  so  called,  and  philosopfaically^mpetent 
to  the  task,  would  write  a  work  on  this  subject.  We  have  plenty  of 
books  on  symptoms  and  other  alarming  matters,  very  iisefiol  for  in- 
creasing the  harm  iQready  existing.  We  believe  also  there  are  some 
ifdricB^  of  a  d^erent  kind.  If  not  written  in  direct  cotinteraction ;  but 
ihe  learned  authors  are  iqprt  to  be  bo  prodigiously  grand  and  etymo- 
ic^cal  In  thdr  title-pages,  that  they  must  fHghten  the  general  nn* 
^rstiUuiteg^'wiCh  their  very  advertiBemehts.  ,   1 
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There  is  this  great  difference  between  what  is  generalljr  understood 
by  the  word  ii^anity^  and  the  nervous  or  melancholj  disorders,  the  ' 
excess  of  wliich  is  6o  often  confounded  with  it.  Insanity  is  a  conse- 
quence of  malformation  of  the  brain,  and  is  by  no  means  of  neces- 
sity attended  with  melancholy  or  even  ill  health.  The  patient,  in  the 
very  midst  of  it,  is  often  strong,  healthy,  and  e^^en  chearful.  On  the  ~ 
other  hand,  nervous  disorders  or  ^ven  melancholy  in  it*8  most  a^^- 
vated  state,  is  nothing  but  the  excess  of  a  state  of  stomach  and 
blood,  extremely  common.  The  mind  no  doubt  will  act  upon  that 
state  and  exasperate  it ;  but  there  is  gpreat  reaction  between  mind 
and  body ;  and  as  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  man  in  an  ordinary 
fevei,  or  fit  of  ithe  bile,*  to  be  melancholy,  and  even  to  do  or  feel  inr 
dined  to  do  an  extravagant  thing,  so  it  b  as  common  for  him  to  get 
well  and  be  quite  chearful  agaiiu  Thus  it  is.  among  witless  people 
that  the  true  insanity  will  be  found.  It  is  the  more  intelligent  that 
are  subject  to  the  other  disorders ;  and  a  proper  use  of  their  intelli- 
gence will  shew  them  what  the  disorders  are. 

But  weak  treatment  may  frighten  the  intelligent.  A  kind  person 
for  instance,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  may  confess  that  he  Mh  an 
inclination  to  do  some  desperate  or  even  cruel  thing.  This  is  often 
treated  ^t  once  as  insanity^  instead  of  an  excess  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned ;  and  the  person  seeing  he  is  thought  mad,  begins  to 
think  himself  so,  and  at  last  acts  as  if  he  were.  This  is  a  lamentable 
evil  3  but  it  does  not  stop  here.  The  children  or  other  relatives  of 
the  pers(Ai  may  become  victims  to  the  mistake.  They  think  there 
is  madness,  as  the  phrase  is,  'Mn  the  family  3'*  and  so  whenever  they 
feel  ill,  or  meet  with  a  misfortune,  the  thought  will  prey  upcm  their 
minds  3  and  this  may  lead  to  catastrophes,  with  which  they  have  really 
no  more  to  do  than  any  other  side  or  unfortunate  people.  How 
many  persons  have  committed  an  extravagance  in  a  brain  fever,  or 
undergone  hallucinations  of  mind  in  consequence  of  getting  an  ague, 
^or  taking  opium,  or  fifty  other  causes  3  and  yet  the  moment  the  least 
wandering  of  mind  is  observed  in  them,  others  become  frightened ; 
their  fright  is  manifested  beyond  all  necessity  3  and  the  ]witients  and 
their  femily  must  suffer  for  it.  They  seem  to  think;  that  no  disor- 
der can  properly  be  held  a  true  Christian  sickness,  and  fit  for  chari*- 
table  interpretation,  but  where  the  patient  has  gone  regulairly  to 
bed,  and  had  curtains,  and  caudle-cups,  and  nurses  about  him,  like 
a  well-behaved  respectable  sick  gentleman.  3ut  this  state  of  things 
implies  muscular  weakness,  or  weakness  of  that  sort  which  renders 
the  bodily  action  feeble.  Now,  in  nervous  disorders,  the  muscular, 
actipn  mjiy  be  as  strong  as  ever  3  and  people  may  reasonably  be 
allowed  a  world  of  illness,  ^tting  in  their  chairs,  or  even  walking  or 
running. 

These  mistaken  pronouncers  upon  disease  ought  to  be  tqld,  that 
when  they  are  thus  unwarrantably  f rightened>  tb^y  are  partaking  of 
the  very  essence  of  what  they  misapprehend )  for  it  is /ear,  in  all  it's 
various  d^rees  and  modifications,  whidi  is  at  the  bottom  of  nervous- 
ness and  mdancholy  3  aot  fear  in  it's  ordinary  8^n9e#  as  opposed  to 
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cowardice,  (for  a  man  who  would  shudder  at  a  bat  or  -a  vague  idea, 
may  be  bold  as  a  lion  against  an  enemy) «  but  imaginative  fear; — 
fear,  either  of  something  known  or  of  the  patient  knows  not  what; — 
a  vague  sense  of  terror, — an  impulse, — an  apprehension  of  ill, — 
dwelling  upon  some  painful  and  worrying  thought.  Now  this  suf- 
fering is  inevitably  connected  with  a  weak  state  of  the  body  in  some 
respects,  particularly  of  the  stotnach.  Hundreds  will  be  found  to 
have  felt  it,  if  patient^  enquire ;  but  the  mind  is  sometimes  afraid  of 
acknowledging  it*s  apprehensions  even  to  itself;  and  thus  fear  broods 
over  and  hafches  fear. 

These  disorders,  generally  speaking,  are  greater  or  less  in  their 
effects  according  to  the  exercise  of  reason.  But  do  not  let  the  word 
be  misimderstood  :  we  should  rather  say,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  information.  A  very  imaginative  man  will  indeed  be  likely  to 
suffer  more  than  others ;  but  if  his  knowledge  is  at  all  in  proportion, 
he  will  also  get  through  his  evil  better  than  an  uninformed  man 
suflfering  great  terrors.  And  the  reason  is,  that  he  knows  how  much 
bodily  unhealthiness  has  to  do  with  it.  The  very  words  that  frighten 
the  unknowing,  might  teach  them  better,  if  understood.  Thus  in- 
sanity itself  properly  means  nothing  but  unhealthiness  or  unsound- 
ness. Derangement  explains  itself,  and  may  surely  mean  very 
-harmless. things.  Melancholy  is  compounded  of  two  words,  which 
signify  dark  bile.  Hypochondria  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  regions 
of  the  stomach,  a  very  instructive  etymology.  And  lunacy  refers  to 
effects,  real  or  imaginary,  of  particular  states  of  the  moon ;  which  if 
any  thing  after  all,  are  nothing  more  than  what  every  delicate  con- 
stitution feels  in  its  degree  fi-om  particular  states  of  the  weather ;  for 
weather,  like  the  tides,  Ls  apt  to  be  in  such  and  such  a  condition^ 
when  the  moon  presents  such  and  such  a  face. 

It  has  been  said. 

Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied. 

It  is  curious  that  he  who  wrote  the  saying  (Dryden)  was  a  very 
sound  wit  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  while  his  wife,  who  was  of  a  weak 
understanding,  became  insane.  An  excellent  writer  (Wordsworth) 
has  written  an  idle  couplet  about  the  insanity  of  poets :  -^ 

We  poets  enter  on  our  path  with  gladness, 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness. 

If  he  did  not  mean  madness  in  the  ordinary  sense,  be  should  not 
have  written  this  line ;  if  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  have  follen,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  information,  into  so  vulgar  an  error.  There  are  very 
few  instances  of  insane  poets,  or  of  insane  great  understandings  oi 
any  sort.  Bacon,  MUton^  Newton,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  &c.  were 
an  of  minds  as  sound  ^s  they  were  great.  So  it  has  been  with  tjie 
infinite  majority  of  literary  men  of  all  countries.  If  Tasso  and  a 
feifr  others  were  exceptions^  they  were  but  exceptions ;  and  the  de- 
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rangement  in  these  eminent  men  has  very  doubtful  characters  about 
it^  and  is  sometimes  made  a  question.  It  may  be  pretty  safely  af- 
firmed, at  least,  upon  an  examination  of  it,  that  had  they  not  been 
the  clever  men  they  were,  it  would  have  been  much  worse  and  lees 
equivocal.  Collins,  whose  case  was  after  all  one  of  inanition  rather 
than  insanity,  had  been  a  free  liver ;  and  seems  to  have  been  hurt  by 
having  a  fortune  left  him.  Cowper  was  weak-bodied,  and  beset  by 
Methodists.  Swift's  body  was  full  of  bad  humoiu^.  He  himself 
attributed  his  disordered  system  to  the  efiects  of  a  surfeit  of  fruit  oa 
his  stomach ;  and  in  hb  last  illness  he  used  to  break  dut  in  enor* 
mops  biles  and  bUsters.  This  was  a  violent  eflfort  of  nature  to  help 
and  purify  the  current  of  his  blood, — ^the  mainr  object  in  all  such 
cases.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  subject  to  mists  of  melancholy,  used 
to  fancy  he  should  go  mad ;  but  he  never  did. 

Exercise,  conversation,  chearful  society,  amusements  of  all  sorts,  or 
a  kind,  patient,  and  gradual  helping  of  the  bodily  health,  till  the  mind 
be  capable  of  amusement  (for  it  should  never  foolishly  be  told  ^'  not  to 
think"  of  melancholy  things,  without  having  something  done  for  it 
to  mend  the  bodily  health), — these  are  the  cures,  the  only  cures,  and 
in  our  opinion  the  almost  infaUible  cures  of  nervous  disorders,  how- 
ever excessive.  Above  all,  the  patient  should  be  told,  that  there  has 
often  been  an  end  to  that  torment  of  one  haunting  idea,  which  is  in- 
deed a  great  and  venerable  suffering.  Many  persons  have  got  over 
it  in  a  week,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  month,  some  in  a  few  months,  some 
not  for  years,  but  they  have  got  over  it  at  last.  There  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  in  the  life  of  our  great  king  Alfred.  He  was 
seized,  says  bis  contemporary  biographer,  with  such  a  strange  illness 
while  sitting  at  table  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  (we  think)  of  his  age, 
that  he  shrieked  aloud  j  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards  this  illness 
so  preyed  upon  him,  that  the  relief  of  one  hour  was  embittered  by 
what  he  dreaded  would  come  the  next.  His  disorder  is  conjectured 
by  some  to  have  been  an  internal  cancer }  by  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, the  blade  bile,  or  melancholy.  .  The  physicians  of  those 
times  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  the  people  shewed  at  once  their 
ignorance,  and  their  admiration  of  the  king,  by  saying  that  the  devU 
had  caused  it  out  of  jealousy*  It  was  probably  produced  by  anxiety 
for  the  state  of  his  country  j  but  the  same  thing  which  wounded  lum 
might  have  helped  to  keep  him  up ;  for  he  had  plenty  of  business  to 
attend  to,  and  fought  with  his  own  hand  in  fifty-six  pitched  battles. 
Now  exactly  twenty  yeara  after,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (if 
our  former  recollection  is  right)  this  disorder  totally  left  him ;  and 
his  great  heart  was  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  heaven  of  health  and 
calmness. 
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Then  be  trvlTUig  rottnd  above  dotb  ffi% 

And  takct.rarvey  witb  biui%  eoiloat  eye: 

fro#  thll,iiow  diet,  ttt  tasteCb  teiklerly. SpSNtift. 


Wo.  Vm.— WEDNESDAY,  DEfcEMBER  1st,  1819. 


Mists  and  fogs. 


Thb  world  never  feels  so  cheerless  as  when  it  b  und^-g^ilng  Mbts 
uMlibgs.  At  lakg  as  thtre  im  cAjects  to  lack  PlU  tt  Ss  hafd  if  we. 
camiot  find  sometiilnf  to  entertftiA  onr  thou^ts  |  bnt  wheA  tlM 
W6rld  itself  is  shut  out  fh>in  our  observation  5  when  the  stfme  intsts 
that  shut  it  oat,  eimie  ctiiigfiig  roond  about  us  with  cold;  and  ^nketk' 
wh  think  whait  the  iMor  are  ltk«ly  to  Mifler  from  the  approaching^ 
whiter,  we  teem  to  feel,  notonly  that  we  are  dr^soy,  hut  that  we 
ought  to  he  so. 

And  so  we  ought,  asfer  asourown  drearine^  wilithe  more  esfieite 
UB  lo  relieve  that  ot  others.  %mpathy  is  our  flrst  duty,  let  it  come 
either  in  the  shape  of  pditi  or  pleasure.  But  When  wfe  have  done  oifir 
duty  to  o^ers;  when  we  havtd  refused,  as  much  as  iA  us  lies,  to  take 
our  own  pleasures  tiU  we  have  done  what  we  can  to  shore  them  with 
others,  whether  bf  a  fbttunate  power  to  bestow,  or  by  other  personal 
helping)  less  fertuhstte  but  sometimes  more  noble,  or  even  by  nothing 
b«t  the  dissemination  of  instructed  and  chearfhl  thoughts;— >smilM, 
which:  even  a  pe^rty^striekM  hand  may  sometimes  sow  in  the  warm 
oarth  of  humanity,— ^hen  we  hove  the  fullest  right  to  gather  emoy- 
meat  from  ail  we  can;  and  ihetk  also,  because  We  have  the  fullest 
right,^  we  have  the  greatest  power. 

And  yet  at  die  same  time,  when  we  speak  of  right,  we  are  struck 
with  the  incoQclutiveness  which  is  to  be  fbund  in  decisions,  apparently 
the  kindest  as  well  as  most  usefiil.  Who  shall  say  what  is  the  greater 
right,  which  any  one  human  being,  under  all  the  circumstances 
whkh  modify  his  character>  has  beyond  anv  other  to  be  made  happy? 
Bowever,  there  seems  a  great  difference  between  man  tad  man  in' 
the  actual  amount  of  their  enjoyments ;  and  if  the  great  stleiice  of 
Nature  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  the  reason  Tfor  superstition  does 
but  perplex  the  matter,  instead  of  unfbtding  it),  it  is  a  comforting 
reflection,  not  only  that  the  general  yei^ning  of  things  is  towards 
happiness,  bui  that  happiness  is  produced,  in  proportion  as  the  yearn^ 
ing  is  genera!  and  sympathetic  $  in  other  word»,  ifa  proportion  as  it 
tends  to  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness. 

Behold  one  of  the  advantages  of  fogs  and  mists !  If  tho  southern 
natkms,  with  their  sunsldne  and  clear  idr,  are  more  joyous  than  we 
are,  and  have  a  greater  but  vaguer  instinct  to  maker  others  piutake 
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of  their  pleasure^  our  greater  share  of  melancholy  sets  us  upon 
scheming  how  to  turn  that  instinct  of  humanity  to  the  best  account. 
It  is  thus  that  England,  though  slow  to  enjoy,  has  of  old  been  quick 
to  relieve  ;-«-has  had  the  chief  hand  in  giving  those  great  lifts  to  the 
world  in  knowledge  and  liberty,  for  which  the  sunny  Italian  was  too 
idle  and  contented. 

It  is  from  the  same  cause,  that  our  great  poets  (with  one  exception 
perhaps  as  to  grandeur  of  invention)  are  greater  than  those  of  Italy.  - 
They  have  seen  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  things ;  and 
their  knowledge  of  both,  gives  to  their  writings  a  depth  of  charity  as 
well  as  imagination,  pre-eminently  human.  All  the  things  that  can 
be  said  for  human  nature,  as  well  as  about  if  s  passions  and  imagin- 
ings, are  to  be  found  perhaps  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  Shakspeare  only ; 
but  his  contemporaries  had  a  good  share  of  the  same  gentle  spirit  of 
arbitration. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Englbh  do  not  cultivate  the  more 
genial  part  of  experience, .  they  are  likely  to  err  more  than  most, 
nations :  fbr  fKiin,  when  it  does  not  turn  into  knowledge,  is  apt  to 
turn  into  sullenness  and  malignity.  It's  reliefs (fdso  bNMX)me  of  the 
grossest  and  most  selfish  nature  5  and  nothing  can  be  more  disgust* 
ingly  pitiable  than  a  gross  arrogant  Englishman,  who  in  thcplen)-. 
tude  of  his  egotism  talks  against  vanity ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  selfish  and  sordid  vices, — ^money-scraping,  or  gormandizing,  or 
drinking,  or  cock-fighting, — ^thinks  himself  entitled  to  despise  other 
nations,  whose  vices  are  rather  the  excesses  of  sympathy. 

Such  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  his  very  fogsj  for  even  th^  have 
their  bright  sides,  and  help  to  increase  the  comforts  of  our  houses. 
And  now  then  to  sfiy  something  of  their  merits  and  treatment.,  . 

Fogs  and  mists,  being  nothing  but  vapours  which  the  cold  air  will 
not  suffer  to  evi^iorate,  must  have  body  enough  to  present  a  gorgeous 
aspect  next  the  sun.  To  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  or  whatever  other  ey^ 
there  may  be  to  look  down  upon  them,  they  must  appear  like  maases 
of  cloudy  gold.  In  fact,  they  are  but  clouds  unrisen.  The  city 
of  London,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  this  article,  is  literally  a  city 
in  the  clouds.  It's  inhabitants  walk  through  the  same  airy  heaps 
which  at  other  times  float  for  over  their  heads  in  the  sky«  or  minister 
wi{h  glorious  foces  to  the  setting  sun. 

We  do  not  say,  that  any  one  can  '^  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,"  by 
thinking  on  a  fine  sunset^  or  that  sheer  imagination  of  any  sort  can 
make  it  a  yery  agreeable  thing  to  fed  as  if  (me's  body  were  wrapped 
round  with  oold  wet  paper;  much  less  to  flounder  through  gutters,, 
or  run  against  posts.  But  the  mind  can  often  help  itself  with  agree^ 
able  images  against  disagreeable  ones;  or  pitch  itsdf  round  to  the 
best  sides  and  aspects  of  them.  The  solid  und  fiery  ball  of  the  sun, 
stuck,  as  it  were,  in  the  thick  foggy  atmosphere ;  the  moon  just 
winning  her  way  through  it,  into  beams ;  nay,  the  very  candles  and' 
gas-lights  in  the  shop  windows  of  a  misty  evening, — all  have,,  in  our 
eyes,  their  agreeable  varieties  of  contrast  to  the  surrounding  haze. 
We  have  even  halted,  of  a  dreary  autumnal  evening,  at  that  open 
part  of  the  Strand  by  St.  Clement's^  and  seen  the  church,  which  is  a 
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poor  structure  of  itself^  take  an  aB|wct  of  ghastly  grandeur  from  the 
dark  atmosphere ;  looking  like  a  tall  white  mast  mounting  up  inter- 
minably into  the  night  overhead. 

The  poets,  who  are  the  common  friends  that  keep  up  the  inter- 
course between  nature  and  humanity,  have  in  numberless  passages 
done  justice  to  these  our  melancholy  visitors,  and  shewn  us  what 
grand  personages  they  are.~  To  mention  only  a  fsw  of  the  most 
atriking.  When  Thetis  in  Homer^s  Iliad  (Book  1>  v.  S59.)  rises  out 
of  the  sea  to  consc^e  Achilles,  she  issues  forth  in  a  mist ;  like  the 
gigantic  Genius  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  reader  is  to  suppose 
that  the  mist,  after  ascending,  comes  gliding  over  the  water ;  and 
condensing  itself  into  a  human  shape,  luads  the  white-footed  goddess 
on  the  shore* 

When  Achilles,  aflier  his  longamd  vindictive  absence  from  the  Greek 
arnues*  re-appears  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Fatroclus, 
iand  stands  before  the  appalled  Trojan  armies,  who  are  thrown  into 
oonfiision  at  the  very  «ight.  Minerva,  to  render  his  aspect  the  more 
astonishing  and  awfiil,  puts  about  hia  head  a  halo  of  golden  mfet, 
streaming  upwards  with  fire  (Book  IB,  v.  ^5.)  He  shouts  al6ud 
under  this  preternatural  diadem  i  Minerva  tlirows  into  his  shout  her 
own  immortal  voice  with  a  strange  unnatural  cry;  at  which  the 
horses  of  the  Trojan  warriors  nkn  round  with  their  chariots ;  and 
twelve  of  their  noblest  captains  perish  in  the  crush. 

A  mist  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  gods,  when  they  descended  to 
earth ;  especially  of  Apollo,  whose  brightness  had  double  need  of 
mitigation.  Homer,  to  heighten  the  dignity  of  Ulysses,  has  finely 
given  him  the  same  coverings  when  he  passes  through  the  court  of 
Antinous,  and  sudcfenly  appedrk  before  the  throne.  ,  This  has  been 
turned  to  happy  account  by  Virgil,  and  to  a  new  and  noble  one  by 
Milton.  Virgil  makes  JBdneas  issue  suddenly  fromTa  mist,  at  the 
moment  when  his  friends  think  him  lost,  and  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Carthage  is  wishing  his  presence.  Milton, — -but  we  will  give  one  or 
two  of  his  minor  uses  of  mists,  by  way  of  making  a  climax  of  the  one 
alluded  to.  If  Satan,  for  instance,  goes  lurking  about  Paradise,  it  is 
'^  like  a  black  mist  low  creeping.'*  If  the  angels  on  guard  glide 
about  it,  upon  their  gentler  errand,  it  is  like  foirer  vapours; 

On  the  firround 
Gliding  meteoroqg,  as  eveoioc^  mist 
Risen  .from  a.river  o*er  the  inarisb  glides. 
And  gathers  grouikd  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning^.    (Fir.  Lost.  B.  1 2.  y,  6?8.) 

Now  behold  one  of  his  greatest  imaginations.  The  fidlen  demi-gods 
are  assembled  in  Pandsemonium,  waiting  the  return  (xf  their  **  great 
adventurer"  from  his  ''search  of  worlds." 

He  through  the  midst  unmarked. 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  ordar,  passed ;  and  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plotonian  hall,  invisible. 
Ascended  his  high  throne ;  which,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
Was  placed  in  vtpX  lustre.    Down  awhile 
He  sat,  and  roond  abnat  faim  saw  imsMD. 
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Ji  hui'-'m/ram  a  ckmi,  Mifidgen/k  kttti 

And  $liap9  stwr^hri^hi  nMHortd  or  brighter  j  ciiui 

With  what  permissive  flory  sioce  his  Tall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.    All  aiiiaxe^ 

At  that  so  sudden  blaxt,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect ;  and  whom  tbqjr  wnhod^  Qsheld, 

Their  migh^  chief  returoed. 

There  19  1^  pieqe  of  iiiiaginatioa  in  A|Kdloiiiut  Ehodini;  worthy  of 
MiltoD  or  Honier*  Tbe  Afgonauta^  in  bioad  daylight,  are  suddenly 
benighted  at  sea  with  a  bladk  fog.  Thay  pray  to  ApoUo ;  and  he  de- 
scends from  hearen^  and  ligbtintf  on  a  v€ok,  hcdds  up  hie  ilhsBtfionw 
bow^  which  skooU  «  guiding  Hght  for  then  to  an  island. 

Spenser  in  a  most  romantio  cfaaptar  of  the  Fairy  Queen  (Book  {^)» 
seems  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  a  benighting  from  ApoUoaiua,  aa  Hvik 
as  to  have  liad  an  eye  to  some  paasaget  of  the  Odyssey;  but  Ubs  all 
great  poets^  what  he  borrows^  only  brioga  wortiiy  companionshiip  to 
some  fii^e  invention  of  his  own.  It  is  a  aeene  thickly  bseas  witk 
bocror.  $ir  Guyon^  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  tfavough  the  pev&SMs 
sea^  wishes  to  stop  and  hear  the  Syrens :  bpt  the  Rdmer  Ua  oats- 
panipn  (Ussnadea  him  > 

When  suddeliily  a  groise  fog  over  spred 
With  his  d«ll  mpouf  sH  that  desert  has, 
Aad  haven's  eheaivfaU  faoe  enrdo^^ 
That  all  things  ane^and  o^e  as  nothiac  ivasy 
And  this  great  universe  seemed  one  confused  msss. 

Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  theyr  way  in  darkness  wide. 
But  ftored  to  wander  in  that  waetefuU  mist 
For  lomhliog  into  asischioie  unatpyde^ 
Worsg  is  the  daunger  hidden  than  deacriid^ 
Suddeinly  an  innumerable  0ight 
Of  harmfall  fowles  about  them  fluttering  cride, 
And  with  theyr  wicked  wings  them  oft  dkt  smighf , 
Aad  forsi  anaeyed^  gropinc  i«  that  griesly  eight 
M>rw  all  the  nalioa  «f  untetoaate 
Ana  (atall  birds  about  tham  i^cked  ware. 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate  i 
The  ill-laced  owle,  deaths  drekdfol  messenger^ : 
i  \      The  hearse  aight-rarea,  tinfavp  of  doieRdtidrere : 

Th^  l^tbf  r^wlaged  ba«.  ^^.taiair  I 
The  ruefuU  stritch,  still  waiting  on  the  here :   ^ 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  #hoso  heares  do|h  ^y : 
The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  di^tSny : 

All  these,  and  all  that  else  does  h9rror  bree^. 
Abont  th^m  flew,  and  fild  their  sayb^  with  iear ; 
Yet  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed, 
WWts  th!  oaedld  row;  aadFth"oth#i^stmy  stsars. 

Ovtd  has  turned  a  mist  to  tU,u;^u^  accQUnt.  m  W^^^T-  PP^  ,  It 
is  where  Jupiter,  to  conceal  his  amour  with  Jp,  throws  a  cloud  over 
the  valley  of  Tempe.  There  is  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  by 
Corregio,  in  which  thapt.  great  aitlst'has  fiaety  wimikd  himself  of  the 
circumstance;  the  head  of  tbelkther  of  gfJ^uftd  mjfen  coming  pla- 
cidly out  of  the  doAd,  upon  the  yioung  V^^  otloj,.  like  ,the  very  benig- 
nity of  creation.  .      i . 

The  poet  who  is  the  most  conversint  with  mists^  is  Ossian,  who 
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wsB  a  native  of  tlie  Bortl^  of  Soatlflad  or  Irehmd.    But  we  hsve*  not 
his  works  hj  «s,  and  must  give  «  flpecimen  or  t\«o  next  week. 

We  nrastmentioii  another  i^sptanee  of  ihe  poetieal  use  of  a  mist, 
if  it  is  pnlj  to  indulge  onr^vea  in  one  of  those  mastevly  passages  of 
Dante,  in  which  he  contrives  to  wnte  ninuteness'  of  cbtail  with  the 
most  gfMid  and  soverei^  impressivctoess*  It  is  in  a  lofty  comparison 
of  the  planet  Mars  looking  thiDugh  morning  vapours  f  the  reattet 
will  me  wkh  what  (Pnr.  Canto  %  v.  lo).  Dante  and  his  guide  Tfa*gii 
have  jnst  left  the  infernal  regidns^  and  are  lingering  on  a  scrfifar^^ 
sta*shore  in  purgatory;  whkh  rewinds  us  of  that  still  and  ht* 
thonghtad  verse — 

Lone  iitfing  \iy  the  shores  of  old  roms^ce. 

But  tq  our  JlogUsh-Uhe  Italian. 

Noi  eravdm  long^h'  eato '  I  mart  «tttori^  Ac 


That  •9Ucafy^ift#va^  we  utttkcBtoa^ 
Lika  m«m  who  muMHsaa  mir  joiir«c 
At  rest  in  body,  yet  io  neart  are  ffone  ; 


VThen  lo,  as  a<  the  early  dawa  of  diy,, 
Red  Mart-  IboJis  dee^slnp  throug^h  the  fdjggj  lieat> 
Uowa  io  thevMst,.  M  ^'ar  the  waitry  ifSff ; 


So  did  DiAe  eyea  behold  («o  mMv  tjnty  vet) 
A  tight,  which  came  so  swiftw  o*er  the  i 
That  nerer  wing -with  atreh  a  ferrotrr  beat. 


i  did  hoc  tttrm.  to  msk  what  iS  aright  be  ^*. 

Of  n^ uge  leader,  when  it«  orh hifdge^ 

More  large  nieaowhile,  aed  came  tnore  gloripualy : 
Apd  by  degrees,  1  saw  I  ftoew  not  what 

Of  white  about  it ;  and  befleetb  ihe  white 

Asotfaer.    M^  great  master  uttefedb  noS 
One  word,  till  those  first  iasuiog  eamloHr^bright. 

Fanned  into  wings  ^  but  soon  as  he  had  found 

Who  wvs  the  mighty  voyager  now  In  sight, 
Me  criedahmd^  "  Down,  dowoy  opoti'tike  gMtundt 

I^UGod'«  Angel.*'* 

»  These  are  €m  fsUaons  terttttinr  triplets  of  the  ItalSamr,  which  ttrelhiked  t6- 
gtthec  like  a  efaahi ;  the  foMh rhyme ia  the aiiddleole««ff]»SQ»sa  betntf  eoeoecteit 
with  the  ftnt  and  last  linea  of  the  acKt.  We  thiek  we  HeceMett  tbiit  mr.  Jfc^lcgr 
has  given  a  specimen  of  a  translation  of  Danteia  the erigynal  meatnre.  I;f  not.  the 
present  one  is  perbapa  the  first  that  has  appeared  in  the  Tangqage  j^  whicn  we 
itaeetioft^  of  coane)  a»  a  over^  cnrf»ftity. 


THE  SHOEMAKER  Of  VtVROiS: 

A  rORTUOU^SE  TRADLTIOK. 

I»  the  tkne  of  the  old  kings  of  Flirt«gai>  Don  Johnv  a  natutttl  sort 
of'the  rtlgninr  prloee^  wsa  governor  of  tlK  4own  of'  VeyreB>  in-  the 
piwtoee  ef  Alentejo.  the  town'  waa  situate  (pevh^  is  &ev«  t^}, 
npa»  a  vMHtatn,  at  tlie  foot  of  w4iioh  runs  a  idv«r  ^  and*  w^  a  Kttfe 
dlrtante  thenr  yrm  a  ford<  over  it^  under  anotb^r  ettrinence.  the  h&^ 
ottke  ri»«ir  thereatevts  Wa8>  so  higli  as*  to»  ftvnra  sMsHisw  simdy  ptk^i 
mit  im  «Mt  ole«r  spot  of  wate>>  t^  maidlsnao^  Tejves^  bnibof  liigfr 
rank  and  humble^  used  to  wash  their  clothes. 

It  happened  one  dsf,  tbat  Dm  John,  riding-ouf  with  a  company^ 
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cujne  to  the  spot  at  the  time  the  young  wom^ci  were  so  employed : 
and  being,  says  our  author>.  ''  a  young  and  Ju^ty  gallant/*  he  fell  to 
jesting  with  his  followers  uppn  the  bare  legs  of  U^  boisy  girls,  who 
had  tucked  up.their  clothes,  as  usual,  to  their  work.  He  passed  along 
the  river ;  and  all  his  compapy  had  not  yet  gone  by,  when  a  lass  in  a 
red  petticoat,  while  tucking  it  up,  shewed  her  legs  somewhat  high} 
ai^d  clapping  her  hand  on  her  right  calf,  said  loud  enough  to  be  h^rd 
by  the  riders,  "  Here's  a  white  leg,  girls,  for  the  Master  of  Avis/** 

These  words,  spoken  probably  out  of  a  little  lively  bravado,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  governor's  having  gcme  by,  were  repei^ted  to  him 
when  he  got  home,  together  with  the  action  that  accompanied,  them : 
upon  which  the  young  lord  felt  the  eloquence  of  the  speech  so  deeply, 
that  he  contrived  to  have  the  fidr  speaker  brought  to  him  in  private ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  our  lively  natural  son,  and  his  sprightly 
challenger,  had  anotheV  natural  son. 

Ines  (for  that  was  the  girl's  name)  was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker 
in  Veyi-os ;  a  man  of  very  good  acc6imt,  and  wealthy.  Hearing  how 
his  daughter  had  been  sent  for  to  the  young  governor's  house ;  and 
that  it  was  her  own  light  behaviour,  that  subjected  her  to  what  he 
was  assured  she  willingly  consented  to ;  he  took  it  so  to  heart,  that 
at  her  return  home,  she  was  driven  by  him  from  the  house,  with  every 
species  of  contumely  and  spurning.  After  this,  he  never  saw  her 
more.  And  to  prove  to  the  world  and  to  himself,  that  his  severity 
was  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  a  mere  indulgence  of  his  own 
passions,  he  never  afterwards  lay  in  a  bed,  nor  eat  at  a  table,  nor 
changed  his  linen,  nor  cut  his  hair,  nails,  or  beard ;  which  latter 
grew  to  such  a  length,  reaching  below  his  knees,  that  the  people  used 
to  call  him  Barbadon,  or  old  Beardy. 

In  the  meantime,  his  grandson^  called  Don  Ajphonso,  not  only 
grew  to  a  man,  but  was  created  Duke  of  Braganza  \  his  father  Don 
John  having  been  elected  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  ^  which  he  wore 
after  such  noble  fashion,  to  the  great  good  of  his. country,  as  to  be 
surnamed  the  Memorable.  Now  the  town  of  Veyros  stood  in  the 
middle  of  seven  or  eight  others,  all  belonging  to  the  young  Duke, 
from  whose  palace  at  Villa  Viciosa  it  was  but  four  leagues  distant. 
He  therefore  had  good  intelligence  of  the  shoemaker  his  grandfiither  j 
and  being  of  a  humane  and  truly  generous  spirit,  the  accounts  he 
received  of  the  old  man's  way  of  life  made  him  at  last  extremely 
desirous  of  paying  him  a  visit  He  accordingly,  went  vrith  a  retinue 
to  Veyros;  and  meeting  Barbadon  in  the  streets,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  bare-headed ;  and  in  the  presence  of  that  stately  company 
and  the  people,  asked  the  old  man  his  blessing.  ;  The  shoemaker, 
astonished  at  ^is  sudden  spectacle,  and  at  the  stiraOge  contrast  which 
it  furnished  to  his  humble  rank,  stared  in  a  bewildered  manner  upon 
the  unknown  j^rsonage,  who  thus  knelt  to  him  in  the  puUiciyay ; 
and  said,  '' Sir,  do  you  mock  me  T  ''No,"  answered  the  Duke; 
''  May  God  so  help  nie,  as  I.do  not:  but  in  earnest  I  'erave  I  may 
loss  your  hand  a^d. receive  your  blessing,  for  I  am  yoor  grand3<m» 

, .    ^  •  Ai^  or^r  9f ,  kail^fhoody  of  whid^  IJtoii  iJoUn  was  M^ter.  . 
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and  son  to  Ines  yoalr  daught^r^  conceiVed  by  the  king,  my  lord  and 
father."  No  sooner  had  tiie  shoemaker  heard  these  words,  than  he 
elapped  his  hdnds  before  hfe  eyes^  and  said,  **  God  bless  me  from 
ever  beholding  the  son  of  so  wicked  a  daughter  as  mine  was !  And 
yet^  forasmuch  as  you  are  not  guilty  of  her  offence,  hold ;  take  my 
hand  and  my  blessing,  in  the  name  of  th«  Father,  and  of  the  Son^  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  So  «aying,  he  laid  one  of  his  dd  hands  upon  the 
young  man's  head,  blessing  him;  but  neither  the  Duke  nor  his  fol- 
lowers could  persuade  him  to  take  the  other  away  from  his  eyes  j  nei- 
ther would  he  talk  with  him  a  word  more.  In  this  spirit,  shortly 
after,  he  ^ed :  and  just  before  his  death  he  directed  a  tomb  to  be 
made  for  him,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  tools  belonging  to  his 
trade,  with  this  epitaph  :— 

This  sepulchre  Barbadon  caused  to  b«  made, 
(Beine  of  Veyros,  a  skoemaker  by  his  trade) 
For  himself  and  the  rest  of  bit  race^ 
-    Excepting^  his  daughter  lues  in  any  case.* 

The  author  says  that  he  has  *^  heard  it  reported  by  the  ancientest 
persons,  that  the  fourth  Duke  of  Braganza,  Don  James^  son  to 
Donna  Isabel^  sister  to  the  King  Don  Emanuel,  caused  that  tomb  to 
be  defiiced,  being  the  sepulchre  of  his  fourth  grandfather." f 

As  for  the  daughter,  the  conclusion  of  whose  story  comes  lagging 
in  like  a  penitent,  "  she  continued,"  says  the  writer,  *'  after  she  was 
delivered  of  that  son,  a  very  chaste  and  virtuous  woman  \  and  the 
king  made  her  commandress  of  Santos,  a  most  honourable  place,  and 
very  plentiful;  to  the  which  none  but  princesses  were  admitted, 
living,  as  it  were,  abbesses  and  princesses  of  a  monastery  built  with- 
out the  walls  of  Lisbon,  called  Santos,  that  is  Saints,  founded  by 
reason  of  some  martyrs  that  were  martyred  there.  And  the  reli^ous 
women  of  that  place  have  liberty  to  marry  with  the  knights  of  their 
order,  before  they  enter  into  that  holy  profession." 

The  rest  of  our  author's  remarks  are  in  too  curious  a  spirit  to  be 
omitted.  ^'  In  this  monastery,*'  he  says,  '^the  same  Donna  Ines 
died,  leaving  behind  her  a  glorious  reputation  for  her  virtue  and  hpli- 
Aess.  Observe,  gentle  reader,  the  constancy  that  this  Portuguese,  a 
shoemaker,  continued  in,  loathing  to  behold  the  honourable  estate  of 
his  grandchild,  nor  would  any  more  acknowledge  his  daughter,  hav- 
ing been  a  lewd  woman,  for  purchasing  advancement  with  dishonour. 
This  considered,   you  will  not  wonder  at  the  Count  Julian,  that 

*  We  haye  retained  the  homely  translation  of  our  informant  as  most  likely  to 
resemble  the  cast  of  the  ori^nal.  His  account  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Adrentures  of  Don  Sebastion :  Harleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  2. 
We  cmiitted  to  mention  last  week,  that  the  pround-work  of  the  article  headed  Gil* 
bert !  Gilbert !  was  from  Turner's  History  of  &igland  from  the  Norman  Conqueat 
to  the  Accession  of  £dward  the  First:  Chap.  9.  We  thank  the  correspondent 
who  has  sent  us  the  account  of  Gilbert  Becket's  mother,  from  the  Quadrilo^s, 
which  is  Mr,  Tomer's  own  authority ;  but  he  will  doubtless  perceive,  that  we 
cannot  afford  room  to  indulge  in  extracts,  the  main  spirit  of  which  has  already 
been  giren. 

t  It  appears  by  this,  that  the  Don  John  of  the  traditk>n  is  John  the  1st,  who 
was  elected  king  of  Portugal,  and  became  famous  for  his  great  qualities ;  and 
that  his  son  by  the  alleged  shoemaker's  daughter  was  his  successor,  Alphonso 
the5tfa. 
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pli^p^d  Spwx,  and  ei^ecuted  the  kin^  Eodbpgo  for  forcing  bU 
dai^t^r  la  Caira.  Tke  eyamplp  oi  this  shocmaW  is  e8|Mcially  y/OT" 
Xhy  the  noting,  and  deeglj  to  be  cooaideredi  for^  brides  that  it 
inalces  good  our  assertion,  it  teaches  the  higher  not  to  dodaia  the 
Ipwer^  as  long  as  they  be  virtuous  and  lovers  of  honour.  It  may  he 
that  thb  old  umn,  for  his  integrity,  nsiag  from  a  virtuous  seal* 
Bierited  that  a  daughter  ooming  by  descent  from  his  grandchHdy. 
should  be  made  Queen  of  Castile,  and  the  mother  of  great  Isabel, 
grandmother  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  FerdlnandQ." 

Alas !  a  firetty  posterity  our  shoemaker  had,  in  Pliilip  the  8d  and 
his  Sttcoe8sor8,^-*a  race  more  suitable  to  his  severity  against  his  child» 
than  his  blc^neing  upon  his  grandchild.  CHd  Barbadon  was  a  fine 
foUow  too,  aipter  his  fashion.  We  do  not  know  how  he  reconciled  hie 
unforgiving  conduct  with  his  Christianity ;  but  he  had  enough  pre- 
cedents on  that  point.  What  we  admire  in  him  is,  his  shewing  that 
he  acted  out  of  principle,  and  did  not  mistake  passion  for  it.  His 
crepidarian  sculptures  indeed  are  not  so  well  5  but  a  little  vanity  may 
be  allowed  to  mingle  with  and  soften  such  edge-tools  of  self-denial, 
as  he  chose  to  handle.  His  treatment  of  his  daughter  was  ignorant^ 
and  in  wiser  times  would  have  been  brutal }  especially  when  it  is 
considered  how  much  the  conduct  of  children  is  modified  by  education 
and  other  circumstances ;  but  then  a  brutal  man  would  not  have 
accompanied  it  with  such  voluntary  suffering  of  his  own.  Neither 
did  Barbadon  leave  his  daughter  to  take  her  chance  in  the  wide 
worlcU  thinking  of  the  evils  she  might  be  enduring,  only  to  give  a' 
greater  zest  of  fancied  pity  to  the  contentedness  of  his  cruelty*  He 
knew  she  was  well  taken  care  of  j  and  if  she  was  not  to  have  the 
e|]joyment  of  his  society,  he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  a  very 
uncmnfortable  one  to  himselt  He  knew  that  she  lay  on  a  priocdy 
bed,  while  he  woidd  have  none  at  all.  He  knew  that  she  was  served 
upon  gold  and  silver,  while  he  renoxmoed  his  old  chesnut  table, — the 
table  at  which  she  used  to  sit.  He  knew  while  he  sat  looking  at  his 
old  beard  and  the  wilful  sordidness  of  his  hands,  that  her  looiu  and 
her  ^r  limbs  were  objects  of  worship  to  the  gallant  and  the  great*> 
And  so  he  set  o^  his  destitutions  against  her  over-possession ;  and 
took  out  the  punishment  he  gave  her,  in  revenge  upon  himself.  This 
was  the  instinct  of  a  man  who  loved  a  principle,  but  hated  nobody : 
-p-of  a  man,  who  in  a  wiser  time,  would  have  folt  the  wisdom  of 
kindness.  Thus  his  blessing  upon  his  grandchild  becomes  consistent 
with  his  cruelty  to  his  child :  and  his  living  stock  was  a  fine  one  in 
spite  of  him.  His  daughter  shewed  a  sense  of  the  wound  dhe  had. 
given  such  a  father,  by  relinquishing  the  sympathies  she  loved, 
because  they  had  hurt  him :  and  her  son,  worthy  of  such  a  grand- 
fhther  and  such  a  daughter,  and  refined  into  a  gracefulness  of  know- 
ledge by  education,  thought  it  no  mean  thing  or  vulgar  to  kneel  to 
the  grey-headed  artisan  in  the  street,  and  beg  the  blessing  of  his  . 
honest  hand. 
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Th«rt  h)e  BrrMiif  roood  about  dolJi  flii^ 
Aid  Ukkf  •drrej  witl|  hn%H»  cvivoi  ey«r 
Now  UUv  now  chat,  ]\t  UfUth  teodeiiy. 
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MORE  NEWS  OF  ULYS8BS. 

Talking  the  other  day  with  a  friend  about  Dante,  he  observed, 
that  whenever  so  great  a  poet  told  us  any  things  in  addition  or  con- 
tinuation of  an  ancient  story,  hti  had  a  i  igiit  to  be  rt'gardod  as  elassic&I 
authority.  For  instance,  said  he^  when  he  tella  us  of  tlkiit  charae- 
teristic  death  of  Ulysses  in  one  of  the  books  of  his  Inferno,  we  ought 
to  receive  the  information  as  autUeiitjcj  aud  be  glad  that  we  have 
more^news  of  Ulysses  than  we  looked  for. 

We  thought  this  a  happy  reni;\rk,  and  instantly  turned  with  him 
to  the  passage  in  question  5  for  i>ot  Imvmg  read  Dante  reguiary,  we 
had  passed  it  over  so  slightly  as  not  to  remember  It.  Yet  it  b 
a  striking  one,  as  the  reader  Will  see.  The  last  account  of  Ulysses 
upon  which  we  may  fairly  reckon,  in  the  ancfent  poet^,  is  his  sudden 
reappearance  before  the  suitors  at  Ithaca,  and  his  consummate  and 
godlike  victoiy  over  their  crest-faUen  insolence.  There  is  something 
more  told  of  him,  it  is  true,  before  t be  OJyssey  concludes  ;  but  with 
tlie  exception  of  his  visit  to  his  aged  father,  our  memory  scarcely 
wishes  to  retain  it ;  nor  does  it  controvert  the  general  impression 
left  upon  us,  that  the  wandering  hero  is  victorious  over  his  donjeatic 
enemies  j  and  reposes  at  last,  and  for  Ufe,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  lesser  poets  however  could  not  let  him  alone.  Homer  leaves 
the  general  impression  upon  one's  mind,  as  to  the  close  of  his  life ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  obscurer  fables  about  it  still.  We  have  spe- 
cunens  in  modern  times  of  this  propensity  never  to  have  done  with  a 
good  sloiy  J  which  is  natural  enough,  though  not  very  wise  j  nor 
arc  the  best  writers  likely  to  meddle  with  it.  Tlius  Cervantes  was 
plagued  s^ith  a  gpurioufi  Quixote >  and  our  circulating  libraries  have 
the  adventures  of  Tom  Jones  in  his  Manied  i^taie.  The  ancient 
wi iters  on  the  present  subject,  availing  themselves  of  an  obscure 
prophecy  of  Tiresias*  who  tells  Ulysses  on  his  visit  to  hell,  that 
his  old  enemy  the  sea  would  be  the  death  of  him  at  last;  bring 
over  the  sea  Telegonus,  his  son  by  the  goddess  Circe,  who  gets  Into 
a  scuflle  with  the  llhacansi  and  kills  his  father  unknowingly.  It  h 
added^  that  Telegonus  afterwards  returned  to  his  mother's  islandj^ 
tnkijQg  Penelope  and  bis  half-brother  Telemachuj  wHh  him;  ifVd' 
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here  a  singular  arrangement  takes  place,  more  after  the  fashion  of 
a  modem  Catholic  dynasty,  than  an  ancient  heathen  one :  for  while 
GBdipus  was  fa^ed  to  undergo  such  dreadful  misfortunes  fbr  marrying 
his  mother  without  the  knowledge  of  either  party,  Minerva  herself 
comes  down  from  heaven,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  order  Telego- 
nus,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  to  marry  his  Other's  wife ;  the  other  son, 
at  the  same  time,  maiking  a  suitable  match  with  his  fi&ther's  mistress, 
Circe.  Telemachus  seems  to  have  had  the  best  of  this  extraordinary 
bargain,  for  Circe  was  a  goddess,  consequently  always  young ;  and 
yet  to  perplex  these  windings-up  still  more,  Telemachus  is  represented 
by  some  as  marying  Circe*s  daughter,  and  killing  his  immortal 
mother-in-law.  Nor  does  the  character  of  the  chaste  and  enduring 
Penelope  escape  in  the  confusion.  Instead  of  waiting  her  husband's 
return  in  that  patient  manner,  she  is  reported  to  have  been  over- 
hospitable  to  all  the  suitors;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  son 
called  Pan,  being  no  less  a  personage  than  the  god  Pan  himself,  or 
Nature ;  a  fiction,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ''applied  very  absurdly  and  in- 
discreetly." There  are  diflferent  stories  respecting  her  lovers ;  but  it  is 
reported  that  when  Ulysses  returned  from  Troy,  he  divorced  her  for 
incontinence ;  and  that  she  fled,  and  passed  her  latter  days  in  Man- 
tinea.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  her  father  Icarius  had 
attempted  to  destroy  her  when  young,  because  the  oracle  had  told  him 
that  she  would  be  the  most  dbsolute  of  the  family.  This  was  proba- 
bly invented  by  the  comic  writers  out  of  a  buffoon  malignity  j  for 
therfe  arc  men,  so  foolishly  incredulous  with  regard  to  principle,  that 
the  reputation  of  it,  even  in  a  fiction,  makes  them  impatient. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Dante  would  have  left  UJysses 
quietly  with  Penelope  after  all  his  sufferings,  had  he  known  tbem 
as  described  in  Homer.  The  old  Florentine,  though  wilful  enough 
when  he  w.intcid  to  dispose  of  a  modern's  fate,  had  great  veneration 
for  lu9  an^.ient  jj re tlet esters.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Homer's  worka.  They  did  not  make  their  way  again  into  Italy 
till  a  little  latrr-  But  there  were  Latin  writers  extant,  who  might 
have  informed  him  of  the  other  stories  relative* to  Ulysses;  and  he 
saw  nothing  in  then)/  to  hinder  him  from  giving  the  great  wanderer 
a  death  of  his  own. 

He  has  acconJingly,  with  great  attention  to  nature,  made  him 
impatient  of  staying  ut  home,  after  a  life  of  such  adventure  and  ex- 
citement. But  we  will  relate  the  story  in  his  own  order.  He  begins 
it  with  one  of  his  most  romantic  pieces  of  wildness.  The  poet  and 
his  guide  Virgil  are  making  the  best  of  their  difficult  path  along  a 
ridge  of  the  craggy  rock,  that  overhangs  the  eighth  gulph  of  hell; 
when  Dante,  looking  down,  sees  the  abyss  before  him  full  of  flick- 
ering lights  J  as  numerous,  he  says,  as  the  fire-flies,  which  a  peasant, 
rcjiosing  on  a  hill,  sees  filling  the  valley,  of  a  hot  evening.  Every 
flame  shot  about  separately  ;  and  he  knew  that  some  terrible  mystery 
or  other  accompanied  it.  As  he  leaned  down  from  the  rock,  grasping' 
one  of  the  cmgs,  in  order  to  look  closer,  his  guide  who  perceived  his 
eamestnefi^/  §aid,  ''  Within  those  fires  arc  apirits ;  every  one  swathed* 
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i&what  ia.bur^i^g  him.'*  Dante  told  him,  that  he  had  already 
■fiuessed  as  much  ;  and  pointing  to  one  of  them  in  paKicular,  asked 
,who  was  in  that  6rej  which  was  divided  at  top,  as  though  it  had 
ascended  from  the  funeral-pile  of  the  hating  Theban  brothers. 
'^  Within  that,"  answered  Virgil,  "  are  Diomed  and  Ulysses  j  who 
speed  together  now  to  their  own  misery,  as  they  used  to  dp  to  that  of 
others."  They  were  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  various  frauds  they 
had.  perpetrated  in  concert  ^  such  as  the  contrivance  of  the  Trojan 
horse,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Palladium.  Dante  entreats  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  if  those  who  are  within  the  sparkling  horror 
can  speak,  it  may  be  made  to  come  near.  Virgil  says  it  shall ;  but 
begs  the  Florentine  not  to  question  it  himself  j  as  the  spirits,  being 
Greek,  might  be  shy  of  holding  discourse  with  him.  When  the  Qame 
has  come  near  enough  to  be  spoken  to,  Virgil  addresses  the  '*  two 
within  one  fire  ;**  and  requests  them,  if  he  ever  deserved  any  thing  of 
them  as  a  poet,  great  or  little,  that  they  would  not  go  away,  till  one 
of  them  had  told  him  how  he  came  into  that  extremity. 

At  this,  says  Dante,  the  greater  horn  of  the  old  lire  began  to  lap 
hither  and  thither,  murmuring ;  like  a  flame  struggling  with  the 
wmd.  The  top  then,  yearning  to  and  fro,  like  a  tongue  trying  to 
speak,  threw  out  a  voice,  and  said  :  "  When  1  departed  from  Circe, 
who  withdrew  me  to  her  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaieta,  before  ^neas  had  so  named  it  5  neither  the  sweet  company 
of  my  son,  nor  pious  affection  of  my  old  father,  nor  the  long-owed 
love  with  which  I  ought  to  have  gladdened  Penelope,  could  conquer 
the  ardour  that  was  in  me  to  become  wise  in  knowledge  of  the  world, 
of  man's  vices  and  his  viilue.  I  put  forth  into  the  great  open  deep 
with  only  one  bark,  and  the  small  remaining  crew  by  whom  I  had 
not  been  left.  I  saw  the  two  shores  on  either  side,  as  far  as  Spain 
and  Morocco  \  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  isles  which 
the  sea  there  bathes  round  about.  Slowly  we  went,  my  companions  and 
I,  for  we  were  old;  till  at  last  we  came  to  that  narrow  outlet,  where 
Hercules  set  up  his  pillars,  that  no  man  might  go  further.  I  left  Seville 
on  the  right  hand :  on  the  other  I  had  left  Ceuta.  O  brothers,  said 
I,  who  through  a  himdred  thousand  perils  are  at  length  arrived  at 
the  west,  deny  not  to  the  short  waking  day  that  yet  remains  to  our 
senses,  an  insight  into  the  unpeopled  world,  setting  your  backs  upon 
the  sun.  Consider  the  stock  from  which  ye  sprang :  ye  were  not 
made  to  live  like  the  brute  beasts,  but  to  follow  virtue  and  know- 
ledge. I  so  sharpened  my  companions  with  this  little  speech  on  our 
way,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have  withheld  them, 
if  I  would.  We  left  tlie  morning  right  in  our  stern,  and  made  wings 
of  our  oars  for  the  idle  flight,  always  gaining  upon  the  left.  The 
night  now  beheld  all  the  stars  of  the  other  pole ;  while  our  own  was 
so  low,  that  it  arose  not  out  of  the  ocean-floor.  Five  times  the  light 
had  risen  underneath  the  moon,  and  five  times  falljen,  since  we  put 
forth  upon  the  great  deep ;  when  we  descried  a  dim  mountain  in  the 
distance,  which  appeared  higher  to  me  than  ever  I  had  seen  any  before. 
.  We  rcyoiced,  and  as  soon  nu)umed:  for  there  sprung  a  whirlwind 


from  the  new  kind,  und  Btr\xtk  the  foremdst  fhMie  of  our  vetsA. 
Three  times,  with  all  the  waters,  lit  whirled  us  vonM ;  at  the  fcHMh 
it  dashed  the  stem  up  in  air,  and  the  pitiw  downwards)  till>  ta 
seemed  fit  to  others,  tne  ocean  closed  above  our  heads." 

Tr^  volte  il  (i  ^rar  con  tutte  1*  acqut : 
A  la  quarta  levar  la  poppa  io  buso, 
E  la  prora  ire  iir  gi&,  come  altrui  pimcque, 
Infia  ch  *1  mar  f  u  sopra  noi  lichiuso^ 

Why  poor  Ulysses  should  find  himself  in  hell  after  his  immersion, 
and  be  condemned  to  a  swathing  of  eternal  fire,  while  St.  Dominic, 
who  deluged  Christianity  with  fire  and  blood,  is  called  a  Cherubic 
Light,  the  Papist,  npt  the  poet,  must  explain.  He  puts  all  the  Pagans 
in  hell,  because  however  good  some  of  them  may  have  been,  they 
lived  before  Chrbt,  and  could  not  worship  God  properly — (debita- 
mente).  But  he  laments  their  state,  and  represents  them  as  suffer- 
ing a  mitigated  punishment :  they  only  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
desire  without  hope  (sol  di  tanto  offesi)  !  A  sufficing  misery,  it  must 
be  allowed  -,  but  cptnpared  with  the  horrors  he  fancies  for  heretics 
and  others,  undoubtedly  a  great  relief.  Dante,  throughout  hb 
extraordinary  work,  gives  many  evidences  of  great  natural  seosibility ) 
and  his  countenance,  as  handed  down  to  us,  as  well  as  the  shade- 
struck  gravity  of  his  poetry  in  general,  shews  the  cuts  and  dis- 
quietudes of  heart  he  must  have  endured.  But  unless  the  occasional 
hell  of  his  own  troubles,  and  his  conciousness  of  the  mutability  of  all 
things,  helped  him  to  discover  the  brevity  of  individual  suffering  as  a 
particular,  and  the  lastingness  of  nature's  benevolence  as  an  univer- 
sal ;  and  thus  gave  his  poem  an  intention  beyond  what  appears  upon 
the  sui-face;  we  must  conclude,  that  a  bigoted  education,  and  the 
fierce  party  politics  in  which  he  was  a  leader  and  sufferer,  obscured 
the  kind  greatness  of  hb  spirit.  It  b  always  to  be  recollected  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  observed  somewhere  in  other  words,  that 
when  men  consign  each  other  to  eternal  punbhment  and  such  like 
horrors,  their  belief  b  rather  a  venting  of  present  impatience  and  dis- 
like, than  any  thing  which  they  take  it  ^r.  The  fiercest  Papist  or 
Calvinist  only  flatters  hipself  (a  strange  flattery  too!)  that  he  could 
behold  a  fellow  creature  tumbling  and  shrieking  about  in  eternal  fire. 
He  would  begin  shrieking  himself  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  thiok  that 
he  and  all  heaven  ought  to  pass  away,  rather  than  that  one  such 
agony  should  continue.  TertulHan  l>imself,  when  h^  longed  to 
behold  the  enemies  of  his  faith  burning  atjd  liquefying,  oqly  meant, 
without  knowing  it,  that  he  was  in  an  excessive  rage  at  not  convinc- 
ing every  body  tSat  read  him.  Vet,  in  the  paean  time>  these  i^otions 
dbturb  hum^ity,  and  degrade  the  I)ivine  Spirit. 


FAR  COU^TRIE^. 

Imagination,  though  no  mean  thing,  b  not  a  proud  One.  If  it 
looks  dowiT  ftom  its  wings  upbn  common-places,  it  only  the  more 
tM^rceives  the  vasUtess  of  the  r^on  about  it.     The   infinity  into 


whieh  ICt  flighl  ewries  it>  might  kule^  thn^w  back  vipon  li  a  (do 
gremt  sense  of  in8ignii<caaoe,  did  not  Beauty  or  Moral  Justice, 
with  it*8  equal  eye,  look  through  that  hltok  aspect  of  po^er,  and  re- 
asdnre  it  -,  shewing  it  -  th^t  there  is  a  power  aa  much  at)ove  power 
itielf^  as  the  thought  thai  reaches  to  all,  is  to  the  hand  that  <ten  touch 
only  thus  fkr. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  get  into  this  tein{)ting  regam  of  ^peculalioii, 
just  now.  We  only  intend  to  shew  the  particular  instance,  in  Which 
hmagination  instinctively  displays  it's  natural  hutnility :  we  mean,  Ito 
the  fondness  which  imaginative  tiibes  and  people  have  shewn  fbr 
what  is  personally  remote  from  them ;  for  what  is  opposed  to  their 
own  individual  consciousness,  even  in  range  of  space,  in  fkmesS  of 
situation. 

There  Is  no  surer  tinark  of  a  vain  people  than  their  treating  other 
nations  with  contempt,  especially  those  of  whom  they  kno\v  least. 
It  is  hetter  to  verify  the  proverb,  and  take  every  thing  unknown  for 
magnificent,  rather  than  predetermine  it  to  be  worthless.  The  gain 
is  greater.  The  instinct  is  n^ore  judicious.  When  we  mention  the 
French  as  an  nistance,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  invidious.  Most  nations 
have  their  good  as  well  as  bad  features  3  and  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  ' 
many  booths. 

Tlie  French,  not  long  ago,  praised  one  of  their  neighbours  so 
highly,  that  the  latter  is  suspected  to  have  lost  as  much  modesty,  as 
the  former  gained  t»y  it.  But  they  did  this  as  a  set-off  against  their 
own  despots  and  bigots.  When  they  again  became  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe,  they  had  a  relapse  of  their  old  egotism.  The 
French,  thoi^  an  amiable  and  intelligent  people,  are  not  an  imagi- 
ginatiye  one.  The  greatest  height  they  go  is  in  a  balloOa  They  get 
no  ferther  than  France,  let  them  go  where  they  will.  They  "  run 
the  great  circle  and  are  still  at  home,*'  like  the  squirrel  in  his  rolling 
cage.  Instead  of  going  to  Nature  in  their  poetry,  they  would  make 
her  come  to  tliem,  and  dress  herself  at  their  last  new  toilet,  fn 
practical  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  they  divest  themselves  of  gross 
prejildices,  and  then  think  they  are  in  as  graceftil  a  state  of  nakedness 
as  Adam  and  Eve. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  had  this  fit  upon  them  of  praising 
the  English  (which  was  nevertheless  the  honester  one  of  the  two), 
they  took  to  praising  the  Chinese  for  numberless  unknown  qualities. 
-This  seems  a  contradiction  to  the  near-sightedness  we  speak  of:  but 
the  reason  they  praised  them  was,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  merit  of 
unbounded  rdigtous  t6leTatk>n}  a  great  acMl  dxtrtordinary  one 
certainly,  and  not  the  less  so,  for  having  been,  to  all  appearance,  the 
woilc  of  one  man.  All  the  romance  of  China,  such  as  it  ivas,-^any 
thing  in  which  they  di^ed  from  the  French,-7tfhe5r  dr^,  their 
porcelaontAwers,  their  Great  Walt,^— ^was  nothhig.  ^t  was  tlie  parti- 
cular a^ement  with  the  philosophers. 

It  happened  curiously  enough,  that  they  conid  not  have  selected 
•for  their  panegyric  a  nation  apparently  more  contemptuous  of  others  > 
or  at  least  more  self-satisfied  and  unimagnatlve.  The  Chinese  are 
cunning  and  ingenious;  and  have  » great  talent  at  bowhig  out  am- 
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,  btsaadore  who  cpme  to  viait  them.  But  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  what  appears  to  be  their  general  character,  that  they  should 
pay  strangers  even  this  equivocal  compliment ;  for  under  a  prodigious 
mask  of  politeness,  they  are  not  slow  to  evince  their  contempt 
of  other  nations,  whenever  any  comparison  is  insinuated  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  knowledge  they 
respect  in  us  most,  is  that  of  gun-making,  and  of  the  East  Indian  pas- 
sage. When  our  countrymen  shewed  them  a  map  of  the  earth,  they 
enquired  for  China;  and  on  finding  that  it  only  made  a  little  piece 
in  a  corner,  could  not  contain  their  derision.  They  thought  that  it 
was  the  main  territory  in  the  middle,  the  apple  of  the  world's  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  imaginative  nations,  in  their  highest 
times,  have  had  a  respect  for  remote  countries.  It  is  a  mistake-  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  term  barbarian,  applied  to  foreigners, 
suggested  the  meaning  we  are  apt  to  give  it.  It  may. have  gathered 
some  such  insolence  with  it  among  the  Romans,  as  they  spread  their 
own  barbarous  power ;  but  the  more  intellectual  Greeks  venerated 
the  countries  from  which  they  brought  the  elements  for  their  mytho- 
logy and  philosophy.  The  philosopher  ti*ave;lled  into  Egypt,  like  a 
son  to  see  his  father.  The  merchant  heard  in  Phoenicia  the  fiur- 
brought  stories  of  pther  realms,  which  he  told  to  his  delighted 
countrymen.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  mortal^  part  of  Mentor  in  the 
Odyssey  was  drawn  from  one  of  tliese  voyagers.  When  Anacharsis 
the  Scythian  was  reproached  with  his  native  place  by  an  unworthy 
Greek,  he  said,  **  My  country  may  be  a  shame  to  nie,  but  you  are  a 
shame  to  your  country.**  Greece  had  a  lofty  notion  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Great  King,  till  Xerxes  came  over  to  teach  it  better,  and 
betrayed  the  softness  of  their  skulls. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Arabians,  at  the  time  when  they  had  the 
chief  accomplishments  of  the  world  to  themselves;  as  we  see  by  their 
delightful  tales.  Every  thing  shines  with  them  in  the  distance,  like 
a  sunset.  What  an  amiable  people  are  their  Persians !  What  a 
wonderful  place  is  the  island  of  Serindib !  You  would  think  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  Caliph*.s  city  of  Bagdat,  till  you  hear  of  Grand 
Cairo;  and  how  has  that  epithet  and  that  name  towered  in  the 
imagination  of  all  those,  who  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
modem  city !  Sindbad  was  respected,  like  Ulysses,  because  he  had 
seen  so  many  adventures  and  nations.  So  was  Aboulfaouris  the 
Great  Voyager^  in  the  Persian  Tales.  His  very  name  sounds  like  a 
wonder. 

.  With  maoy  a  tempest  had  hit  beard  been  shaken. 

It  was  one  of  the  workings  of  the  great  Alfred*s  mind,  to  know  about 
£ur-distant  countries.  There  is  a  translation  by  him  of  a  book  of, 
geography;  and  he  even  employed  people  to  travel;  a  great  stretch 
of  intellectual  munificence  for  those  times.  About  the  same  period, 
Haroun  al  Raschid  (whom  our  manhood  is  startled  to  find  almost  a 
less  real  person  than  we  thought  him,  for  his  very  reality)  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  Charlemagne.  Here  is  Arabian 
and  Italian  romance,  shaking  hands  in  person ! 
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Th^  Crusades  pierced  Into  a  new  world  of  remoteness.  We  do  not 
Icnow  whether  those  were  much  benefited,  who  took  part  in  them  i 
but  for  the  imagiilative  persons  remaining  at  liome,  the  idea  of  going 
to  Palestine  must  have  been  like  travdliug  into  a  supernatural  world. 
When  the  compaign  itself  fiad  a  good  effect^  it  must  have  been  of  a. 
very  fine  and  highly-tempered  description.  Chaucer's  Knagfat  had 
been 

Soitietiiiie  with  tbe  lord  of  Palatiee 

Agen  auother  hetbeo  in  Turkie : 

And  evermore  be  had  a  sovereign  price ; 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  be  was  wise, 

And  of  bis  port  as  meek  as  b  a  niayde. 

How  like  a  return  from  the  moon  must  have  been  the  reappear- 
ance of  such  travellers  as  Sir  John  Mandevile,  Marco  Polo,  and 
tVilliam  de  Rubruquis,  with  their  news  of  Prester  John,  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary !  ,  The  long- lost  voyager 
must  have  been  like  a  person-  consecrated  in  all  the  quarters  of 
heaven.  His  staff  and  his  beard  must  have  looked  like  relics  of  his 
former  self.  The  Venetians,  who  were  some  of  the  earliest  European 
travellers,  have  been  remarked,  among  their  other  amiable  qualities, 
for  their  great  respect  for  strangers.  The  peculiarity  of  their  position, 
and  the  absence  of  so  many  things  which  are  common-places  to  other 
countries,  such  as  streets,  horses,  and  coaches,  add,  no  doubt,  to 
this  feeling.  But  a  foolish  or  vain  people  would  only  feel  a  contempt 
for  what  they  did  not  possess.  Milton,  in  one  of  those  favourite  pas-, 
sages  of  his,  in  which  he  turns  a  mere  vocabulary  into  such  grand 
meaning  and  music,  shews  us  whose  old  footing  he  had  delighted  to 
follow.  How  he  enjoys  the  distance ;  emphati^dly  using  the  words 
far,  ferthest,  and  utmost ! 

—  Embassies  from  regions  far  remote. 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appiao  road. 
Or  on  the  Emilian  :  some  from  farthest  sontb, 
Syene,  «od  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
I'  ,  .,  Meroe,  Nilotic k  isle  ;  ami  more  to  west. 

The  realm  of  Rocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea  ; 
From  the  Asian  kin^,  and  Parthian  amon§^  these; 
Prom  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And'Otnost  Indian  isle 'I'aprobana.-- Parad.  Rc^.  B.  4. 

One  of  the  main  helps  to  our  love  of  remoteness  in  general,  is  the 
associations  we  connect  with  it  of  peace  and  quietness.  UTiatever 
there  may  be  at  a  distance,  people  feel  as  it  they  should  escape 
from  the  worry  of  their  local  cares.  "  O  that  1  had  wings  like 
a  dove  !  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at.rest.'*  Xfee.  word;  far.  is 
often  used  wilfully  in  poetry,  to  render  distaaoe.  still  more  distant. 
An  old  English  song  begins — 

In  Irelande  fafre  over  the  sea 
There  dwelt  d  bonny  liing. 

Thomson,  a  Scotchman,  speaking  of  the  western  isles  of  his  own 
country,  has  that  delicious  line,  full  of  a  dreary  yet  lulUng  pleasure  :-w 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Plactd/aramuith^mikmehofymmn. 
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lurt  biojiigtML  up  ia.  9ome  ^oafipod  spot;,  reiulera  every  thing  b^Fond 
theboltll«UofW4«^iI^i^di#^neeaDdaFc«^^e.  Mr.  Lcm^Iiii  in  bii 
RecoUe^ioBft  iOf  Christ's  Mo9piUi,  wy^  th$^  be  remepibers  wfaea  spqif 
fcalf-deatn  of  kk  schoolfellows  ^et  o{r>  ''  without  map,  card>  or  cpm- 
pUB,  en  a  mxi^m  eiqpedition  to  find  opt  Philip  QuarU's  Island.*'  We 
once  encountered  a  set  of  boys  as  romantic.  It  was  at  no  greater 
distance  than  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Hampstead ;  yet  the  spot  was 
so  perfectly  Cisalpine  to  thein>  that  two  of  them  came  up  to  us  with 
looks  of  hushing  eagerness^  and  asked^  '^  whether^  on  the  other  side 
of  that  hill  there  were  not  robbers  :**  to  which,  the  minor  ad- 
venturer of  the  two.  added,  ''  And  some  say  serpents."  They  had 
fll  gqft  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  evidently  hovering  about  the 
place,  betwixt  daring  and  apprehension,  as  on  the  borders  of  some 
wild  region^  We  smiled  to  think  which  it  was  that  husbanded  their 
suburb  wonders  to  more  advantage,  they  or  we :  for  while  they  peo- 
pled the  place  with  robbers  and  serpents,  we  were  peopling  ;t  with 
ifylvans  and  £uries. 

**  9o  was  it  wben  my  life  began ; 
So  18  it  DOW  I  am  a  man  ; 
80  be  it  wbeo  I  shall  ^row  old, 
Ot*  let  me  die ! 
(  The  cbJld  ia  father  to  the  mao  t 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound' each  to  each  by  natural  pietyf^ 


I>A39AIGI:S  reOM  O^IAN,  ALLUI)EI>TO  IN  OUR  LAST. 

On  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  Ossian,  we  felt  tempted  fo 
go  to  some  length  about  him  j  but  we  must  reserve  our  criticism  for 
another  time.  The  following  are  as  ipany  specimen^  of  his  uses  of 
mist,  as  we  have  room  for.  The  first  is  very  grand ;  the  second  at 
happy  in  it*s  analogy  5  the  thii4  is  ghastly,  but  of  more  doubtful 
merit. 

Two  CHIBF8  PARTED  Bv  THBtR  KiKo.— «  They  sunlc  from  tfie  \\b^  00  either 
side,  like  tWaculumuii  of  morninfi  mitt,  wben  theauu  riaea  between  them  on  bit 
glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side,  each  toward  its  reedy  pool." 
.  A  GREAT  ENEMV.*^''  1  love  a  foe  like  Cathmer :  bit  soul  is  great ;  bis  arm  is 
strong  5  bis  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  fbe  little  soul  is  like  a  vapour,  that 
hovers  round  the  marshy  lake.  It  never  riaeson  the  greeto  bHl,  hat  tfafe  ^htda 
neetittlieNr." 

A  'raatiBLa  onwt.^'*  Atnlst  rose  slowly  firom  the  lak»/  It  oame,  'in  rti# 
fignraof  an  a^id  man,  alMg  the  silent  plwo.  M's  laiigje  H^bs  aid  potffiovela 
steps;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came  towardf  Selma's  baU,  and 
dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood." 


OcdjBiv  teeeived  I?y  a>e;»oolfa^)erf,  by  the  Newim|M^  and  ^  tbt  Pi44i»haiv^ 
Josepl^  Appleyard,  19,  Catb^rin^street,  $trand.— Pnce  1  wopence. 
Printed  by  C,  H.  Rcyncll»  Ko.  4^,  |5ro^-^f«t,  CMe^-H^rt,  London.  ' 
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TlKfft  he  Hrirlag  rand  abont  dotb  flf « 
And  takei  survey  with  btul^  enrions  ey« : 
Now  OiU,  BOW  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 


No.  X.— WEfiNBSDAY,  DECEMBER  15<h,  1619. 


A  TAIA  FOR  A  (^IMN£y  CORNER. 

A  MAK  who  does  not  contribute  his  quota  of  grim  stories  now-a-days> 
seems  hardly  to  be  free  of  the  republic  of  letters.  He  is  bound  to 
wear  a  death^s  head>  as  part  of  his  insignia.  If  he  does  not  frightea 
every  body^  he  is  nobody.  If  he  does  not  shock  the  ladies^  what  can 
be  expected  of  him  } 

We  confess  we  think  very  cheaply  of  these  stones  in  general* 
A  stoi^^  merely  horrible  or  even  awful>  which  contains  no  sentiment 
elevating  to  the  human  heart  and  it's  hopes^  is  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
least  judicious^  least  healthy^  and  least  masculine  of  our  passions^  fear. 
They  whose  attention  can  be  gravely  arrested  by  it>  are  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  any  absurdity  with  their  wits  off;  and  this  is  tlie  caus^ 
tlrhy  less  talents  are  required  to  enforce  it^  than  in  any  other  species 
mt  composition.  With  this  ofnnion  of  such  things^  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  ^at  we  would,  undertake  to  write  a  dozen  horrible  stories  in 
a  day,  all  of  which  should  make  the  common  worshippers  of  power, 
who  were  not  in  the  very  healthiest  condition,  turn  pale.  We  would 
tell  of  Haunting  Old  Women,  and  Knocking  Ghosts,  and  Solitary 
Leto  Bands,  and  Empusas  on  One  Leg,  and  Ladies  growing  Longer 
ai^d  Longer,  and  Horrid  Eyes  meeting  us  through  Key-holes,  and 
Plaintive  Heads,  and  Shrieking  Statues,  and  Shocking  Anomalies  of 
^ape,  and  Things  which  indien  seen  drove  people  mad ;  and  indi- 
gestion knows  what  besides.  But  who  would  measure  talents  with  a 
le^  of  veal,  or  a  German  sausage. 

Mere  g^nmess  is  as  easy  as  grinning;  but  it  requires  something  to 
put  a  handsome  face  on  a  story.  Naratives  become  of  suspicious 
merit  in  proportion  as  they  lean  to  Newgate-like  offences,  particu« 
larly  of  blood  and  wounds.  A  child  has  a  reasonable  respect  for  c^ 
Raw-head-and-bloody-bones,  because  all  images  whatsoever  of  pain 
and  terror  are  new  and  ^arM  to  his  indtperieuced  age :  but 
sufferings  merely  physical  (unless  sublimated  like  those  of  Philoctetes) 
are  common-places  to  a  grown  man.  Images,  to  beoraoe  awfiil  to  him, 
must- be  removed  from  tkie  grossness  of  the  shambles,  Ji  deatk's  head 
#as  a  respectable  thing  in  the  hands  of  a  poring  ipfiojiik,  or  of  a  i^uo. 

SBdEditioa. 
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compelled  to  avoid  the  idea  of  life  and  society,  or  of  a  hermit  already 
buried  in  the  desart.  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  in  which  every 
grinning  skeleton  leads  along  a  man  of  rank,  from  the  Tope  to  the 
gentleman;  is  a  good  Metnento  Mori ;  but  there  the  skeletons  have 
an  air  of  the  ludicrous  and  satirical.  If  we  were  threatened  with 
them  in  a  grave  way,  as  spectres,  we  should  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
they  could  walk  about  without  muscles.  Tims  many  of  the  tales 
written  by  such  authors  as  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  who  wanted  sentiment 
to  complete  his  talents,  are  quite  puerile.  When  his  spectral  nuns 
go  about  bleeding,  we  think  they  ought  in  decency  to  have  applied 
to  some  ghost  of  a  surgeon.  His  little  Grey  Men,  who  sit  munching 
hearts^  are  of  a  piece  with  fellows  that  eat  cats  for  a  wager. 

Stories  that  give  mental  pain  to  no  purpose,  or  to  very  little  pur- 
pose compared  with  the  unpleasant  ideas  they  excite  of  human  nature^ 
are  as  gross  mistakes,  in  their  way,  as  these,  and  twenty  times  as 
pernicious  :  for  the  latter  become  ludicrous  to  grown  people.  They 
originate  also  in  the  same  extremes,  either  of  callousness,  or  morbid 
want  of  excitement,  as  the  others.  But  more  of  these  hereafter^ 
Our  business  at  present  is  with  things  ghastly  and  ghostly. 

A  ghost  story,  to  be  a  good  one,  should  unite  as  much  as  possible 
objects  such  as  they  are  in  life  with  a  praetematural  spirit.  And  to 
be  a  perfect  one, — at  least  to  add  to  the  other  utility  of  excitement  a 
moral  utility, — they  should  imply  some  great  sentiment, — something 
that  comes  out  of  the  next  world  to  remind  us  of  our  duties  in  this  3 
or  something  that  helps  to  carry  on  the  idea  of  our  humanity  into 
after-life,  even  when  we  least  think  we  shall  take  it  with  us.  .  Wh^i 
''  the  buried  majesty  oF  Denmark**  revisits  earth  to  speak  to  his  poa 
Hamlet,  he  comes  armed,  as  he  used  to  he,  in  his  complete  steel. 
His  visor  his  raised  3  and  the  same  fine  face  is  there  3  only,,  in  spite  pit 
bis  punishing  errand  and  his  own  bufferings,  with  .       , 

A  coantenance  laore  In  sorrow  than  in  anf^r. 

When  Donne  the  poet>  in  his  thoughtful  eagerness  to  reconcile  life 
and  death,  had  a  figure  of  himself  painted  in  a  shroud,  and  laid  by 
his  bedside  in  a  coffin,  he  did  a  higher  thing  than  the  monks  and 
hermits  with  their  skulls.  It  was  taking  his  humanity  with  him  into 
the  other  world,  not  effecting  to  lower  the  sense  of  it  by  regarding 
it  piecemeal  or  in  the  frame-work.  Burns,  in  his  Tam  0*Shanter, 
shews  the  dead  in  their  cofEns*  after  the  same  fashion.  He  does  not 
lay  bare  to  us  their  skeletons  or  refuse,  things  with  which  we  can 
connect  no  sympathy  or  spiritual  wonder.  They  still  are  flesh  and 
body  to  excite  the  one  3  yet  so  look  and  behave,  inconsistent  in  their 
vefjr  consistency,  as  to  excite  the  other. 

Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
Which  shewed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses : 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrh>  sleight, 
Eaob,  in  his  canld  hand,  held  a  light. 

Reatiimation  is  perhapis  the  most  ghastly  of  all  ghastly  things,  uAitli^' 
»  it  does  an  appearance  of  liatursd  interdiction  from  the  next  worlds ' 
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with  a  supernatural  experience  of  it.  Our  human  consciousness  is 
jarred  out  of  it*s  self-possession.  The  extremes  of  habit  and  newness, 
of  common-place  and  astonishment^  meet  suddenly,  without  the  kindly 
introduction  of  death  and  change;  and  the  stranger  appals  us  in 
proportion.  When  the  account  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  news- 
papei^  of  the  galvanized  dead  body,  whose  features  as  well  as  limbs 
underwent  such  contortions,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to 
rise  up,  one  almost  expected  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  news  of  the 
other  world.  Perhaps  the  most  appalling  figure  in  Spenser  is  that 
of  Maleger  -,  (Fairy  Queen.    B.  2.  c.  H.) 

Ui>OD  a  tygre  swift  and  fierce  he  rode, 
1  nat  as  the  wiode  ran  underneath  bis  lode. 
Whiles  his  long^  legs  nigh  raugbt  uoto  the  ground: 
Full  large  be  vras  of  lirobe,  and  shoulders  brode. 
But  of  such  subtile  substance  and  unsound. 
Thai  like  a  gbost  he  seemed,  whose  gitave-dothes  were  u&bouikL 

Mr.  Coleridge  in  that  voyage  of  his  to  the  brink  of  all  unutterable 
things,  the  Ancient  Mariner  (which  works  out  however  a  fine  senti- 
ment) does  not  set  mere  ghosts  or  hobgoblins  to  man  the  ship  again, 
when  it's  crew  are  dead  5  but  reanimates,  for  a  while,  the  crew 
themselves.  There  is  a  striking  fiction  of  this  sort  in  Sale*s  Notes 
upon  the  Koran.  Solomon  dies  during  the  building  of  the  temple; 
but  his  body  remains  leaning  on  a  staff  and  overlooking  the  work-^ 
men,  as  if  it  were  alive ;  till  a  worm  knawing  though  the  prop, 
he  falls  do)vn. — ^The  contrast  of  the  appearance  of  humanity  with 
something  mortal  or  supernatural,  is  always  the  more  terrible  iii 
proportion  as  it  is  complete.  In  the  pictures  of  the  temptations  of 
saints  and  hermits,  where  the  holy  person  is  siirrounded,  teazed,  and 
enticed,  with  devils  and  fantastic  shapes,  the  most  shocking  phantasm 
is  that  of  the  beautiful  woman.  To  return  also  to  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  The  most  appalling  personage  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner  is  the  Spectre-woman,  who  is  called  Life-in-Death. 
He  renders  the  most  hideous  abstraction  more  terrible  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been,  by  embodying  it  in  it*8  own  reverse.  "Death" 
not  only  '*  lives*'  in  it ;  but  the  '*  unutterable*'  becomes  uttered.  To 
see  such  an  unearthly  passage  end  in  such  earthliness,  seems  at  the 
moment  to  turn  common^place  itself  into  a  sort  of  spectral  doubt. 
The  Mariner,  after  describing  the  horrible  calm,  and  the  rotting  sea, 
in  which  the  ship  was  stuck,  is  speaking  of  a  strange  sail  which  he 
descried  in  the  distance. 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flaine. 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done ! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  brighten ; 
When  that  stranee  ship  drove  saddenlj 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  ttmigfatthe  Sim  was  fle^ud  with  bars, 

(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !} 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-rrate  ha  peer*d. 

With  broad  and  buminf  mca.  ' 


,  7^  ra>?  JNJWCATOft 

Alas!  (^vffbtl, uidmybcftrtlMatlottd) 
now  mst  she  neera  and  ncert ! 
Are  tboie  htr  saiU  that  ^anee  in  the  Smi, 
W^%  r^UffM  fotsaineres  ? 

Are  thoie  her  ribs,  tbroufb  wbicb  tbe  Sun 

Pid  peer,  as  Ibronyh  a  prate  ? 

A«d  If  tbat  Wonan  all  ber  crtw  ? 

|s  that  a  Peatb  ?  and  are  tberc  two  ?  • 

Is  Death  that  Woman's  mate  ? 

Her  lips  wctof  red,  ber  looM  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  ffold. 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Nicrht-Mare  Liife-in^Death  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

But  we  must  come  to  Mr.  Coleridge*s  story^  with  all  our  hnagi- 
nation  upon  us.  Now  let  us  put  out  knees  a  little  nearer  the  fire, 
and  tell  a  homelier  one  about  Life  in  Death.  The  groundwork  of  it 
jA  iaSandy)^'a  Commentary  upon  Ovid,  and  quoted  from  SabiQUs."^ 

A  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  of  a  noble  fomily,  was  so  afflicted  at  tb? 
4eatb.  of  his  wife,  that  unable  to  bear  the  company  of  any  other 
persoQ,  be  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  a  solitary  way  of  living.  This 
W90  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  as  he  had  been  a  man  of  jovial 
babit3f  fi>n4  of  his  wine  and  visitors,  and  impatient  of  having  bi^ 
numerQU9  indulgencies  oontradicted.  But  in  the  same  temper  per* 
baps,  might  be  found  the  cau^e  of  his  sorrovr ;  for  though  he  would 
be  impatient  with  his  wife,  as  with  others,  yet  he  loved  her,  as  oq^ 
of  the  gentlest  wills  be  bad  \  and  tbe  sweet  and  unaffected  face  which 
shealway9  turned  round  upon  bis  anger,  might  have  been  a  thing 
jax9V^  ^9^y  for  him  to  trespass  upon^  white  living,  than  to  forget, 
when  dead  and  gone.  Hi^  venr  anger  towards  her,  compared  with 
that  towards  Qtbers,  was  a  relief  to  bim }  and  rather  a  witth  to  refre3b 
bims^lf.  iQ  th^ .  balmy  feeling  of  her  patience,  than  to  make  her 
whappy  heraelif ;  or  to  pnnish  hei*,  as  fome  would  have  done,  fiar 
that  viftuous  Q0^t|*ast  to  bis  pwn  vice. 

B^  whetber  be  bethpugbt  bim^dfi  after  b^i*  death,  that  this  was 
ja  very  sel^  xpode  of  loving }  or  whether,  as  some  thought,  he  had 
Vfeaijed  out  her  li£t  with  habits  so  contrary  to  her  own  i  or  whether^ 
as  others  reported^  be  bad  put  it  to  a  fiUal  risk  by  some  lordly  piece 
of  self-will,  ii^  ^][>seqifence  of  which  she  had  capght  a  fiever  pn  the 
qpld  river  duripg  a  night  of  festivity;  he  surprised  even  those  who 
thought  that  he  loved  her,  by  the  extreme  bitterness  of  his  griefs 
The  very  mention  of  festivity,  though  he  was  patient  for  the  first  day 
or  two,  afterwards  threw  him  into  a  passion  of  rage  \  but  by  degrees 
even  hb  rage  followed  his  other  old  habUs.  He  was  gentle,  but  ever 
silent.  He  eat  and  drank  but  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive ;  and  used 
to  spend  the  greater  part  ctf  the  day  in  the  spot  where  his  wife  was 
buried. 

He  was  going  there  one  evening,  in  a  very  melancholy  manner, 

*  The  Saxon  LAtin  p^et,  wa  presume.  Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  at  Frankfart 
We  know  nothiof^  of  him  except  from  a  biographioal  difitiODaiT^ 
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with  bis  ffftM  tiiBQed  toiiMn]|  tk»  eaith>  mui  liad  jtul^eiitsred  ti^ 
i»ila  of  the  butial  gnwnd^  wken  he  wiis  jaecosted  by  the  mild  voice  of 
somebody  eoming  to  medtjuin.  ^'  It  b  a  Uested  ereniiig^  Blr»"  aaid 
the  Toioe.  The  gentiftmua  locktd  upv  Nobody,  but  hifloself  trae 
Allowed  to  be  io  the  pbtee  et  that  hour  ^  a^  yet  he  eaw,  with  asto- 
«4«hiiieiitj  ft  young  oboriater  tppro^ddog  ktm.  >Ue  waa  going  to 
texpriSs  9ome  woiideiv^wheo>  he  8aid>  the  modest  thou^  atsuced  look 
of  the  boy>  and  tbe  extreme  beauty  of  his  ooaateaaneey  which  glowed 
in.  the  eetting  miu  before,  hlni^ .  made  au  irresistible  addition  to  the 
eiogularsweetnei^ofHus'voiees  andheasksdbijniiuAhaariinvdnmtary 
oalmneSB^  and  a  geature  of  Beq>ect>  not  what  he  did  there^  but  what 
he  wiahed»  ■'^  Only  to  wiabi  you  all  good  thing«>"  answered  the 
Btrangerv  tvho  had  nov^  come  up ;  '^  and  to  give  you  this  letter.** 
.The^entiemftii  took  the  lelfter>  and  saw  upon  it,  with  a  beating  yet 
seaMely  foewildcined  hearty  tbe  faaadwriting  of  his  wile.  He  raised  his 
eyes  again  to  speak  to  the  boy>  but  he^was  gone.  He  cast  them  te 
aad  near  round  the  place,  but  there  were  no  traces,  of  a  passenger. 
He  then  opened  tbeletter ;  and  by  the  divine  hght  of  the  setting  snn« 
read  these  words : 

To  tny  deilr  husbatnd,  who  sorrows  ibr  his  wifi^. 
Otto,  my  husband^  tbe  soul  you  regret  so  is  returned.  Ton  wiO 
know  the  truth  of  this>  and  be  prepared  with  cahnneas  to  see  it,  by 
the  divineness  of  the  messenger,  who  has  passed  you.  YouwiH  find 
me  sitting  in  the  public  walk,  praying  for  you  }  praying,  that  you 
may  liever  more  give  way  to  those  gusts  of  passion,  and  those  curses 
s^idnst  others,  which  di^ded  us. 

This,  with  a  warm  hand,  from  the  living  hertha. 

'  Qtto  (for  suehi  it  seems*  was  the  gentleman\s  name)  went  instantly* 
calmly^  quickly,  yet  with  a  sort  of  benumbed  being,  to.  the  pubUt 
walk-  Ue  fek,  but  with  only  a  half^consciousness,  as  if  he  glided 
without  A  body.  But  all  his  spirit  was  avirake*  eager,  latcaisely 
^enscious.  It  aeeiMd  to  him  as  if  there  had  been  but  two  tilings  in  the 
world,-7-Life  and  Death;  and  that  Death  was  dead.  All  else  a{H 
pnaned  to  hare  been  a  dream.  He  had  awaked  fi^n.a  wailing  state, 
and  found  bimaelf  aU;  eye,  and  spirit,  and  locomotiom  He  said  to 
himself,  once>  as  he  went :  '<  This  is  not  a  dream.  .1  will  ask  my 
glmtifcancestovst  to-morrow  to  my  new  bridal  feast,  for  they  are  altTe.** 
Qtto  had  been;  cakA  at  first*  but  something  of  old  and  triumphant 
ftelinga  deemed  again  to  come  over  him.  Was  he  again  too  pnnid 
and  confident !  Ud  hia  earthly  humours  prevail  a^dn,  when  he 
thou^t  them  teast  upon  him  }   We  shall  see. 

'£b»  Bsfftmntk  arrived  at  the  puUic  walk.  It  was  full  of  peo|plo 
mith  tluair  wtf^  aad  children,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evenii^. 
Something  like  common  foar  came  over  him,  as  he  went  in  and  out 
among  them,  looking  at  the  bendMS  on  eadi  suie.  It  happened  that 
there  waa  only  one  person,  a  lady,  sitting  upon  them«  She  had  her 
veil  down ;  and  his  being  underwent  a  fierce  but  short  convulsion  as 
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lie  went  neatr  her.  Somethidg  had  a  little  baflled  the  calmer  \nsf\rth 
tion  of  the  angel  that  had  accosted  him;  fbr  fear  prevailed  at  the 
instatat/and  Otto  passed  on.  He  returned  before  he  had  reached  the 
^id  of  the  walk,  and  approached  the  lady  again.  She  was  still  sitting 
in  the  same  quiet  posture,  only  he  thought  she  looked  at  him.  Again 
he  passed  her.  On  his  second  return,  a  grave  and  sweet  courage 
came  upon  him,  and  in  an  under  but  Rrm  tone  of  enquiry,  he  said 
"  Bertha  V* — ''  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  said  that  wfell- 
known  and  meUow  voice,  which  he  had  seemed  as  far  from  ever 
hearing  again,  as  earth  is  from  heaven.  He  took  her  hand,  which 
grasped  his  in  turn  ;  and  they  walked  home  in  silence  together^  the 
arm,  which  was  wound  within  his,  giving  warmth  for  warmth. 

The  ndghbours  seemed  to  have  a  miraculous  want  of  wonder  at 
the  lady*8  reappearance.  Something  was  said  about  a  mock-funeral, 
and  her  haying  withdrawn  from  his  company  fbr  awhUe :  but  visitors 
came  as  before,  and  bis  wife  returned  to  her  household  afiairs.  It 
was  only  remarked  that  she  always  looked  pale  and  pensive.  But  she 
was  more  kind  to  all,  even  than  before ;  and  her  peusivcness  seemed 
rather  the  result  of  some  gi*eat  internal  thought,  than  of  unhappiness. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  Bavarian  retained  the  better  temper  which 
he  acquired.  His  fortunes  flourished  beyond  hk  earliest  ambition  j 
the  most  aimiable  ^  well  as  noble  persons  of  the  district, were  fre- 
quent visitors  J  and  people  said  th^t  to  be  at  0^to*s  house,  must  be 
the  next  thing  to  being  in  heaven.  But  by  degrees  his  self-will  re^ 
tumed  with  his  prosperity.  He  never  vented  impatience  on  his  wife  j 
but  he  agaiin  began  ,to  shew,  that  the  disquietude  it  gave  her  to  see  it 
vented  on  others,  was  a  secondary  things  in  his  mirid,^to  the  induU 
geqce  of  it.  Whether  it  was,  that  his  grief  for  her  loss  had  been  rather 
remose  than  affection,  and  so  he  held  himself  secure  if  he  treated 
her  well ;  or  whether  he  was  at  all  times  rather  proud  of  her,  than 
fund  i  or  whatever  was  the  cause  which  again  set  his  antipathies  above 
his  sympathies,  certain  it  was,  that  his  old  habits  returned  upon  him ; 
not  so  often  indeed  5  but  with  greater  violence  and  pride,  when  they 
did.  These  were  the  only  times,  at  >vhich  his  wifb  was  observed  to 
shew  any  ordinary  symptbms  of  uneasiness. 

At  lengths  one  day,  some  strong  rebuff  which  he  had  received  from 
an  alienated  neighbour  threw  him  into  such  a  transport  of  rage,  that 
he  gave  way  to  the  most  bitter  imprecations,  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
-^«<This  treatment  to  me  too!    To  me!  To  me,  who  if  the  world 

knew  all" ^At  these  words,  his  wife,  who  had  in  vain  laid  her  hand 

upon  his,  and  looked  him  with  dreary  earnestness  in  the  face,  sud- 
denly glided  from  the  room.  He,  and  two  or  three  who  were  pre- 
sent, were  struck  with  a  dumb  horror.  They  said,  she  did  not  walk 
xmt,  nor  vanish  suddenly ;  but  glided,  as  one  who  could  dispense  with 
the  use  of  feet.  After  a  moment's  pause,  the  others  proposed  to  him  to 
follow  her.  He  made  a  monrement  of  despair  -,  but  they  went.  There 
was  a  short  passage,  which  turned  to  the  right  into  her  favourite 
room.    Tliey  knocked  at  the  door  twice  or  three  times,  and  veoeived- 
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no  answer.  At  Islst^  one  of  tbem  gently  opened  it  5  and  looking  in> 
they  saw  her^  as  they  thought,  standing  before  a  fire>  which  was  the 
only  light  in  the  room.  Yet  she  stood  so  far  from  it,  as  rather  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  5  only  the  face  was  towards  the  fire,  and 
she  seemed  looking  upon  it.  They  addressed  her,  but  received  no 
answer.  They  stepped  gently  towards  her,  and  stiU  received  none. 
The  figure  stood  dumb  and  unmoved.  At  last,  one  of  them  went 
round  in  front,  and  instantly  fell  on  the  Qoor.  The  fig^ure  was  with- 
out body.  A  hollow  hood  was  left  instead  of  a  face.  The  clothes 
were  standing  upright  by  themselves. 

That  room  was  blocked  up  for  ever,  for  the  clothes,  if  it  might  be 
so,  to  moulder  away,  it  was  called  the  Room  of  the  Lady*s  Figure. 
The  house,  after  the  gentleman's  death,  was  long  uninhabited,  and 
at  length  burnt  by  the  peasants  in  an  insurrection.  As  for  himself, 
he  died  about  nine  months  after,  a  gentle  and  child-like  penitent. 
He  had  never  stirred  from  the  house  since;  and  n6body  would 
venture  to  go  near  him,  but  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  reprobate.  It  was  from  this  man  that  the  particulars  of  the  story 
came  first.  He  would  distribute  the  gentleman's  alms  in  great 
abundance  to  any  strange  poor  who  would  accept  them  5  for  most  of 
the  neighbours  held  them  in  horror.  He  tried  all  he  could  to  get 
the  parents  among  them  to  let  some  of  their  little  children,  or  a 
single  one  of  them>  go  to  see  his  employer.  They  said  he  even  asked 
it  one  day  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  But  they  shuddered  to  think  of  it ; 
and  the  matter  was  not  mended^  when  this  profane  person,  in  a  fit 
of  impatience,  said  one  day,  that  he  would  have  a  child  of  his  own 
on  purpose.  His '  employer^  however,  died  in  a.  day'  or  two.  They 
did  not  believe  a  word  he  told  them  of  all  the  BaSwIan's  gentleness, 
looking  upon  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  andtttMm  his  agent  as  little 
better,  though  a  good  natured'-lobkifig  earnest  kind  ot  person.  It  was 
said  many  years  siter,  that  this  man  had  b^efii  si  fViend  of  the  Bava- 
rian's when  young,  and  had  heeU  deserted  by  him. /'And  the  young 
believed  it,. whatever  the  old  might. 


THE  OLD  SKIFF. 


From  the  style  of  this  ^animated  little  poem  of  Catullus,  as  well  as 
from  it's  general  spirit,  the  commentators  have  naturally  supposed 
that  it  was  written  in  imitation  or  emulation  of  the  Greeks.  **  Adeo 
spirat,"  says  Doering,  *'  Graecorum  indolem,  kporem,  et  in  usu  me- 
taphorarum  audaciam."  The  probability  is,  that  Catullus,  who  was 
a  traveller,  wrote  it  upon  some  favourite  vessel,  which  after  long  ser- 
vice he  had  thus  consecrated  to  the  twin  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  laid  up  near  his  beloved  house  on  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio.  The 
reader  is  to  imagine,  that  the  poet>  during  a  visit  of  some  friends, 
takes  them  down  to  a  retired  bay  of  the  water,  and  shews  them  his 
old  skiff  laid  up  in  port,  like  a  battered  pensioner. 
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PhMiefaM  ilk,  qpaem  ^dotttr  hdipte^ 
Ait  fuiste  naviuiii  oelerrtannn 
Neqi^  olUuft  aAtantis  imfi^qQi  Inkm 
NequUte  prmivin,  fiive  jmlmulM 
Opus  foret  voUie^ siveUnteo, 
£4  hoc  negat  miniLcis  Adriatic! 
Negare  U(u^  insulasve  Cycladas, 
Ithodumve  Dobileia,  horiidamque  Thraciam, 
Propontida,,  trucemve  Ponticutn  sinum,  &c. 

The  bark,  my  frieads,  which  ydu  see  here. 

Will  tell  you  that  h  had  no  peer ; 

kmA  that  no  skiff  that  swam  the  main^ 

Ctoold  0et  before  it^  ttrain  for  straittf 

Wb.atber  it  flew  with  sail  or  oarr 

And  this  it  says»  not  Adrift't  shore 

With  all  its  bluster  qeiD  deny^ 

Nor  .that  Mgm^A  ccHopaayy 

Nor  glorious  Rhodas,  nor  sacvaf^e  Thrace, 

Nor  Hellespont  with  either  face. 

Nor  the  tremendous  Pontic  bay, — 

Where,  till  it  took. it's  watery  way, 

It  was  a  thing  of  sylvan  locks. 

And  used,  on  the  Cytorian  rocks. 

To  hiss  and  talk,  with  windy  hair. 

And  thou,  Attiastris,  andHhou,  there, 

Cytorua,  with  whose  box  it  grew. 

And  thfey  it  says,  WBLt  known  to  you ; 

A»dtb«t6«ai  itt  mwtegl  tinCh, 

1%  Md  th«  »u«iipfl  #f  your  eftrtli ;    . 

Aad  im  ym»  «»atais  balWed,H:$  pmm ; 

Aod  so  by  all  tba  hwrmUi%MM»fc% 

Carried  it*a  lawter,  i»  it'a  browt^ 

IVhether  the  wiod  was  east  op  west; 

Or  whether  Jove,  upon  the  saii. 

Sent,  steady  and  blithe,  a  forward  gale  . 

Nor  ever  had  it  vows  to  pay 

To  gods  that  watch  the  billowy  way. 

When  ii  came  home  from  distant  seas 

And  in  this  limpid  lake  took  ease. 

But  ihia  is  past:  and  now,  grown  oM, 

It  lays  it's  ag<a  in  this  calm  hold. 

And  dedicatBs  itvlf  to  thee,   • 

Castor,  and  Chf  twm  deity. 
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There  he  arrlria;  round  aboot  doth  flie, 
And  Ukat  fiirvey  with  b1lsl^  duiow  cyet 
Now  thb,  BOW  thAt»  he  tMteth  tenderly. 


No.  XI.— WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  22d,    iai9. 


THIEVES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Ha  VINO  met  in  the  Harleian  MisceUiLny  with  an  account  of  a  pet 
thief  9four8>  the  famous  Du  Vail,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  wishing  to  introduce  him  worthily  to  the  readers,  it 
has  brought  to  mind  such  a  number  of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  hiff 
predecessors,  that  we  almost  feel  hustled  by  the  thoughts  of  them. 
Our  subject,  we  may  truly  fear,  will  run  away  with  us.  We  fed 
beset,  like, poor  Tasso  in  his  dungeon r  ^d  are  not  sure  that  our 
p^per  will  not  suddenly  be  conveyed  away  from  under  our  pen.  Al- 
ready we  miss  some  excellent  remarks,  which  .we  should  have  made 
in  this  place.  If  the  reader  should  meet  with  any  of  that  kind  here- 
after, upon  the  like  subject,  in  another  man's  writings,  twenty  to  one 
they  are  stolen  from  us,  and  pught  to  have  enriched  this  our  plun- 
dered exordium.  He  that  steals  an  author's  purse,  may  emphatically 
be  sakl  to  steal  trash  -,  but  he  that  filches  from  him  his  good  things 
• — ^Alas,  we  thought  our  subject  wpuld  be  running  away  with  us. 
We  must  keep  firm.  We  must  put  something  heavier  in  our  remarks, 
3S  the  little  thin  Grecian  philosopher  used  to.put  lead  in  his  pockets, 
kst  the  wind  should  steal  him. 

The  more  ruffianly  crowd  of  thieves  should  go  first,  as  pioneers ; 
but  they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  progenitors  of  our  gentle  Du 
Vail;  and  besides,  with  all  their  ferocity,  some  of  them  assume  a 
grandeur,  from  standing  in  the  remote  shadows  of  antiquity.  There 
was  the  lamous  son,  for  instance,  of  Vulcan  and  Medusa,  whom  Virgil 
caUs  the  dire  aspect  of  half-human  Cacus — Semihominis  jDaci  fyxnes 
dira.  (.£neid,  B.  8,  v.  194.)  He  was  the  Jlaw-head-and-bloodj 
)ioms  of  ancifant  foble.  He  lived  in  a  cave  by  MouQt  Aventine, 
breathing  out  fiery  smoke,  and  haunting  king  Evander's  highway 
Uke  the  ApoUyon  of  .Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Semperqae  recenti 
Cade  teptbat  himrat ;  fbribusane  adfiia  raperbk 
Qim  ririkm  trU  tl  ptodebuit  paUida  trfdw. 

Tb«  place  about  wat  ever  hi  a  plash 
Of  tteamijir  blood ;  ^  and  o'er  toe  intukiiiff  door 
H.MiV  iri^iid.  k^9)an  beads,  d«faoed  jwith  dreaiy  gpre. 
2d  Edition. 
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He  stole  some  of  the  cows  of  Hercules^  and  dragged  them  backwards 
into  his  cave  to  prevent  discovery  j  but  the  oxen  happening  to  low, 
the  cows  answered  them ;  and  the  demigod,  detecting  the  miscreant 
in  his  cave,  strangled  him  after  a  hard  encounter.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  sharping  tricks  upon  record. 

Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury  (after  whom  Skakspeare  christened 
his  merry  rogue  in  the  Winter's  Tale)  was  a  thief  suitable  to  the 
greater  airiness  of  his  origin.  He  b  said  to  have  performed  tricks, 
which  must  awake  the  envy  even  of  horse-dealers ;  for  in  pretending 
to  return  a  capital  horse  which  he  had  stolen,  he  palmed  upon  the 
owners  a  sorry  jade  of  an  ass  3  which  was  gravely  received  by  those 
flats  of  antiquity.  Another  time  he  went  still  ^rther^  for  having 
conveyed  away  a  handsome  bride,  he  sent  in  exchange  an  old  lady 
elaborately  hideous ;  yet  the  husband  did  not  find  out  the  tricky  till 
he  had  got  off. 

Autolycus  himself  however  was  outwitted  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of 
.£olus.  Autolycus  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  his  neighbours  cattle, 
and  altering  the  marks  upon  them.  Among  others  he  stole  some 
from  Sisyphus ;  but  notwithstanding  his  usual  precautions,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  the  latter  come  and  pick  out  his  oxen,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  He  had  marked  them  under  the  hoof.  Autolycus,  it 
seems,  had  the  usual  generosity  of  genius  3  and  was  so  pleased  with 
this  evidence  of  superior  cunning,  that  some  say  he  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter  Anticlea,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Laertes, 
the  father  of  Ulysses.  According  to  others  however,  he  only  fevoured 
him  with  hb  daughter's  company  for  a  time,  a  fiashion  not  yet  extinct 
in  s6me  primitive  countries  5  and  it  was  a  reproach  made  against 
Ulysses^  tiiat  Laertes  was  only  his  pretended,  and  Sisyphus  hb  real 
&ther.  Sbyphus  has  the  credit  of  being  the  greatest  knave  of  anti- 
quity. His  feuoaous  punbhment  in  hell,  of  being  compelled  to  roll  a 
stone  up  a  hill  to  all  eternity,  and  seeing  it  always  go  down  again,  b 
attributed  by  some  to  a  cluuraMsterbtic  trait,  which  he  could  not  help 
playing  off  upon  Pluto.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  that  a  man's 
ghost  would  wander  in  a  melancholy  manner  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Styx,  as  long  as  hb  corpse  remained  without  burial.  Sisyphus  on  hb 
death-bed  purposely  chiurged  hb  wifle  to  leave  him  unburied ;  and  then 
begged  Pluto's  permission  to  go  back  to  earth,  on  hb  parole,  merely 
to  punbh  her  for  so  scandalous  a  neglect.  Like  the  lawyer  however, 
who  contrived  to  let  hb  hat  fall  inside  the  door  of  heaven,  and  got 
^t.  Peter's  permission  to  step  in  for  it,  Sisyphus  would  not , return  | 
and  so  when  Pluto  had  him  again,  he  paid  him  foi*  the  trick,  with 
setting  him  upon  thb  everlasting  job. 

The  exploits  of  Mercury  himself,  the  god  of  cunning,  may  be 
easily  imagined  to  surpass  every  thing  achieved  by  profoner  hands. 
Homer,  in  the  Hymn  to  hb  honour,  has  given  a  delightful  account 
of  hb  pre-maturity  in  swindling.  He  had  not  beei^  bom  many  hours 
before  he  stole  Vulcan's  toob,  Mars's  sword,  and  Jupiter's  sceptre. 
He  beat  Cupid  in  a  wrestling  bout  on  the  same  day;  and  Venus 
caressing  him  for  hb  conquest^  he  rd:umed  the  embrace  by  filching 
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«way  her  ^rdle«  He  would  ako  have  stolen  Jupiter's  thunderbolts^ 
but  was  afraid  of  bunung  his  fingers.  On  the  evening  of  his  birth- 
day>  he  drove  off  the  cattle  of  Adnietus,  which  Apbllo  was  tending. 
The  good-humoured  god  of  wit  endeavoured  to  frighten  him  into 
restoring  them ;  but  could  hot  help  laughing^  when  in  the  midst  of 
his  threatenings  he  Ibund  himself  without  his  quiver. 

The  history  of  thieves  is  to  be  found  either  in  that  of  romance^  or 
in  the  details  of  the  history  of  cities.  The  latter  have  not  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world,  with  some  exceptitos  in  the 
comic  writers^  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  and  in  the  loath- 
some rhetoric  of  Petronius.  The  finest  thief  in  old  history  is  the 
pirate  who  made  that  ^Bunous  answer  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  conqueror  was  only  the  mightier  thief  of  the  two.  The  story 
of  the  thieving  architect  in  Herodotus  we  will  tell  another  time.  We 
can  call  to  mind  no  other  thieves  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writets, 
(always  excepting  p<ditical  ones)  except  some  paltry  fellows  who  stole 
napkins  at  dinner  5  and  the  robbers  in  Apuleius,  the  precursors  of 
those  in  Gil  Bias.  When  we  come  however  to  the  timesof  the  Ara* 
bians  and  of  chivalry,  they  abound  in  all  their  glory,  both  great  and 
small.  Who  among  us  does  not  know  by  heart  the  story  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Forty  Thieves,  with  their  treasure  in  the  green 
wood,  their  anxious  observer,  their  magical  opening  of  the  door,  their 
captain,  their  concealment  in  the  jars,  and  the  scalding  oil, 'that,  as 
it  were,  extinguished  them  groaning,  one  by  one  ?  Have  we  not  all 
ridden  backwards  and  forwards  with  them  to  the  wood  a  hundred 
times?  Watched  them>  with  fear  and  trembling,  from  the  tree? 
Sewn  up,  blindfolded,  the  four  quarters  of  the  dead  body }  And  said> 
"  Open,  Sesame>"  to  every  door  at  school?  May  we  ride  with  them 
again  and  again ;  or  we  shall  lose  our  appetite  for  some  of  the  \hI0L 
thingis  in  the  world. 

We  pass  over  those  interlopers  in  our  English  &mily,  the  Danes  j 
as  well  as  Hollo  the  Norman,  and  other  freebooters,  who  only  wanted 
less  need  of  robbery,  to  become  respectable  conquerors.  In  fiact  they 
did  so,  as  they  got  on.  We  have  also  no  particular  worthy  to  select 
from  among  that  host  of  petty  chieftains,  who  availed  themselves  of 
their  knightly  castles  and  privileges,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  unchival* 
rous  outrages.  These  are  the  giants  of  modem  romance ;  and  th^ 
Veglios,  Malengins,  and  Pinabellos,  of  Pulci,  Spenser,  and  Ariosto; 
They  survived  in  the  petty  states  of  Italy  a  long  while ;  gradually 
took  a  less  solitary  though  hardly  less  ferocious  shape  among  the  fierce 
political  partisans  recorded  by  Dsunte ;  and  at  length  became  represented 
by  the  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  make  such  a  figure,  between 
the  gloomy  and  the  gallant,  in  Mrs.  Radclyfie*s  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^ 
The  breaking  up  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy  with  it's  dependencies, 
has  again  revived  them  in  some  degree ;  but  not,  we  believe,  in  any 
shape  above  common  robbery.  The  regular  modem  thief  seems  to 
make  his  appearance  for  the  first  time,  in  the  imaginary  character 
of  Brixnello,  as  described  by  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  He  is  a  fellow  that 
steals  every  valuable  that  comes  in  his  way.    The  way  in  which  he 
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robfl  SacripftDt  King  of  OSrcassia^  of  his  horse^  hts  b^  rIdSMed  by 
<;6rviiiit6s ;  if  indeed  he  did  not  rather  repeat  it  with  great  zest ',  for 
his  use  of  the  theft  is  really  not  such  a  caHcflture  as  in  Boiardo  and 
his  great  follower.  While  Sancho  is  sitting  himplshly  asleep  upon 
the  back  of  his  Mend  Dapple^  Gines  de  Padsamonte,  the  fionous  thief^ 
comes  and  gently  withdraws  the  donkey  from  under  him,  leaving  the 
somniculous  squire  propped  up  on  the  saddle  with  four  sticks.  His 
consternation  on  waking  may  be  guessed.  But  in  the  Italian  poets> 
the  Circassian  prince  has  only  jEkllen  into  a  deep  meditation,  when 
Brunelk)  draws  away  his  st^ed.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  thought  this 
extravagance  a  hazardous  one,  though  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  repeating  it;  for  he  has  made  Sacripant  blush,  when 
called  upon  to  testify  how  the  horse  was  stolen  from  him.  (Orlando 
Furio.  (3.27,  8t.84.) 

In  the  Itafian  Novels  and  the  c^d  French  Tales,  are  a  varietjr  of 
extremely  amusing  stories  of  thieves,  aD  most  probably  founded  oh 
fact.  We  will  give  a  specimen  as  we  go,  by  way  of  making  this 
article  the  completer.  A  doctor  of  laws  in  Bolc^a  had  become  rich 
enough,  by  scraping  money  together,  to  indulgie  himself  in  a  grand 
silver  cop,  which  he  sent  home  one  day  to  his  wife  from  the  gold- 
smith's. There  were  two  sharping  fellows  prowling  about  that  day  in 
search  of  a  prize ;  and  getting  scent  of  the  cup, 'they  laid  therr  heads 
together,  to  contrive  how  they  might  indulge  themselves  in  it  instead. 
One  of  them  accordingly  goes  to  a  fishmonger's,  and  buys  a  fine  lam- 
prey, which  he  takes  to  the  doctor*s  wife,  with  her  husband's  compli- 
ments, and  he  would  bring  a  company  of  his  brother  doctors  with 
him  to  dinner,  requesting  in  the  mean  time  that  she  would  send  back 
the  cup,  by  the  bearer, 'as  he  had  forgotten  to  have  his  arms  engraved 
npon  it.  The  good  lady,  happy  to  obey  all  these  pleasing  imptdses 
on  the  part  of  roaster  doctor,  takes  in  the  fish  and  sends  out  the  cup, 
with  equal  satisfaction;  and  sets  about  getting  the  dinner  ready. 
The  doctor  comes  home  at  his  usual  hour,  and  finding  his  dinner  So 
much  better  than  ordinary,  asks  with  an  air  of  wonder,  where  was  the 
necessity  of  going  to  that  expense :  upon  which  the  n^ife,  putting  on 
an  air  cf  wofnder  in  her  turn,  and  proud  of  possessing  the  new  cup, 
asks  him  where  arfe  all  those  brother  doctors,  whom  he  said  he  should 
bring  with  him.  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?  said  the  testy  oM  gen- 
tleman. Mean!  rejoined  the  wife: — ^what  does  this  mean?  pointing 
to  the  fish.  ,The  doctor  looked  down  tvith  his  old  eyes  at  the  lamprey. 
"  God  knows/'  said  he,  '*  what  it  means.  I  am  sUre  I  don't  know 
ivhat  it  means,  morfe  than  any  other  fish ;  except  that  I  shall  have 
to  pay  a  pretty  sum  for  every  taOuthfdl  you  eat  of  it."  "  Why  !t 
was  your  own  doitig,  husband,**  said  the  wife;  ''  stad  you  will  re- 
member it  perhaps,  whert  you  recollect  that  tifi*  ^kme  man  that 
brought  me  the  fish,  was  to  take  away  the  tirp  ib  have  your  nam^e 
engraved  upon  it."  At  this  the  doctor  started  back,  with  bis  eyfes  aS 
wide  open  as  the  flsh*s,  .exclaiming,  "  And  you  gave  it  him,  did  you  y* 
•*  To  be  sure  I  did ;"  returned  thfe  godA  hoiifiewife.  The  old  ^octdt 
beire  b^an  a  passidnate  speeds.  Which  lie  sudcfenly  broke  off;  and 
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after  stttDpifig  op  and  doim  the  room,  and  crftffg  ool  that  he  tru 
an  midone  advocate,  ran  quirering  out  into  the  street  like  one  firantlc, 
asking  every  body  if  he  had  seen  a  man  with  a  lamprey.  The  tw«) 
rogues  were  walking  all  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  3  and  seeing 
the  doctor  set  off,  in  his  firantie  fit>  to  the  goldsmith's,  and  knowing 
that  he  who  brought  the  lamprey  had  been  well  disguised,  they  began 
to  ask  one  another,  in  the  joUity  of  tlieir  triumph,  what  need  there 
was  fbr  losing  a  good  lamprey,  because  they  had  gained  a  cup.  The 
other  therefore  went  to  the  doctor's  house,  and  putting  on  a  &ce  of 
good  news,  told  the  wifb  that  the  cup  was  found.  '*  Master  doctor,** 
said  he,  **  bade  me  come  and  tell  you  that  it  was  but  a  joke  of  your 
old  friend  What*s-his-name."  *'  Castellani,  I  warrant  me,"  said  the 
wife,  with  a  face  broad  with  delight.  *'  The  same,*'  returned  he  :— 
"  mi&ter  doctor  sdys  that  Signor  Castellani,  and  the  other  gentle^ 
men  he  spoke  of,  are  waiting  fbr  you  at.  the  Signor*s  house,  where 
they  purpose  to  laugh  away  the  choler  they  so  merrily  raised  with 
a  good  dinner  and  wine  3  and  to  that  end  they  hare  sent  me  for  the 
lamprey.'*  '*  Take  it  in  God's  name,"  said  tiie  good  woman  1  *'  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  it  go  Out  of  the  house,  and  shall  foUoW  it  myself 
sjieedity."  So  saying,  she  gave  him  the  fine  hot  fish,  with  some 
sauce,  between  two  dishes ;  and  the  knave.  Who  felt  sdready  round 
the  comer  with  glee,  slid  it  under  his  doak,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
ivdy  to  his  companibn,  who  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  at  sight  of 
him,  and  asked  twenty  questions  in  a  breath,  and  chuckled,  and  slap* 
ped  his  thigh,  and  snapped  his  fingers  for  joy,  to  think  what  a  pair 
of  fools  two  rogues  had  to  do  with.  Little  did  the  poor  despairing 
doctor,  on  his  return  home,  guess  what  they  were  saying  of  him  aS  he 
passed  the  wall  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  feasting.  "  Heyday  !*! 
cried  the  wife,  Smiling  all  abroad,  as  she  saw  him  entering,  ''  What, 
irt  thou  tome  to  fetch  niie  then,  borte  of  my  bone?  Wellj  if  this  isn't 
the  gallantest  day  I  have  seen  many  a  year !     It  puts  me  in  mind^-* 

it  puts  me  in  mind" Here  the  efairpiiftg  old  lady  was  about  to 

remind  the  doctor  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  holding  out  her  arms  and 
raising  her  quivering  voice,  when  (we  shudder  to  relate)  she  received 
a  considerable  cuff  on  the  left  cheek.  «^  You  make  me  mad,"  cried 
the  doctor,  '*  with  your  eternal  idiotical  nonsense.  What  do  you 
meata  by  coming  to  fetch  you,  and  the  gallantest  <foy  of  your  life  ? 
May  the  devtl  fetch  ym,  and  me,  and  that  invisible  fiend  that  stole 
the  cup."  "  What !"  exclainifed  the  wife,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone  from  k  Vociferous  complaint  Vvhich  she  had  unthinkingly  set  tip, 
*'  did  you  send  nobody  then  for  the  hraiprey  ?"  Itere  the  doctor 
cast,  his  eyes  upon  the  bereaved  table;  and  unable  to  bear  the  shame 
of  tins  additiofnal  kiss,  however  trivial,  began  tearing  his  hair  and 
beard,  and  hopping  ^bout  the  rooiM,  giving  his  wife  a  new  and  scan* 
dalous  epithet  at  every  step,  as  if  he  was  dancing  to  a  catalogue  of 
her  imperfections.  The  story  shook  all  the  shoulders  in  Bologna  for 
a  month  after. 

As  we  find,  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  reached, 
that  we  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  compress  our  reeoltections  of 
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Spaniah^  French,  and  English  thieTcb  into  a  ooa|»a88  that  would 
squeeze  them  into  the  merest  dry  notices,  we  will  postpone  them  at 
once  to  our  next  number ;  and  relate  another  story  from  the  same 
Italian  novelist  that  supplied  our  last.*  Our  author  is  Massuccio  of 
Salei'no,  a  novelist  who  disputes  with  Bandello  the  rank  next  in  popu* 
larity  to  Boccaccio.  We  have  not  the  original  by  us  -,  and  must  be 
obliged  to  an  English  work  for  the  ground-work  of  our  story,  as  we 
have  been  to  Paynter*s  Palace  of  Pleasure  for  the  one  just  related. 
But  we  take  the  liberty  usual  with  the  repeaters  of  these  stories.  We 
retain  the  incidents,  but  tell  them  in  our  own  way,  and  imagine  what 
might  happen  in  the  intervals. 

Two  Neapolitan  sharpers,  having  robbed  a  Genoese  merchant  of 
his  purse,  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Sienna,  where  they  arrive 
during  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernardin.  One  of  them  attends  a  ser- 
mon with  an  air  of  conspicuous  modesty  and  devotion,  and  afterwards 
waits  upon  the  preacher,  and  addresses  him  thus :  "  Reverend  father, 
you  see  before  you  a  man,  poor  indeed,  but  honest.  I  do  not  mean 
to  boast.  God  knows,  I  have  no  reason.  Who  upon  earth  has  rea- 
son, unless  it  be  one  who  will  be  the  last  to  boast,  like  yourself,  holy 
father  ?"  Here  the  saintly  orator  shook  his  head.  "  1  do  not  mean,'* 
resumed  the  stranger,  *'  to  speak  even  of  the  reverend  and  iUustrioua 
Bernardin,  but  as  a  man  among  men.,-  For  my  part,  I  am,  as  it 
were,  a  creeping  thing  among  them;  and  yet  I  am  honest.  If  I 
have  any  virtue,  it  is  that.  I  crawl  right  onward  in  my  path,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  *,  and  yet  I  have  my  tempta* 
tiohs.  Reverend  ^Rather,  I  have  found  this  purse.  I  will  not  deny, 
that  being  often  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
having  been  obliged  last  night,  in  particular,  to  sit  down  faint  at  the 
city  gates,  for  want  of  my  ordinary  crust  and  onion,  which  1  had 
given  to  one  (God  help  him  !)  still  worse  off  than  myself,  I  did  cast 
some  looks — I  did,  I  say,,  just  open  the  purse,  and  cast  a  wistful  eye 
at  one  of  those  shining  pieces,  that  lay  one  over  the  other  inside, 
with  something  like  a  wish  that  I  could  procure  myself  a  meal  with 
it,  unknown  to  the  lawful  proprietor.  But  my  conscience,  thank 
heaven,  prevailed.  I  have  to  make  two  requests  to  you,  reverend 
father.  First,  that  you  will  absolve  me  for  this  my  offence  j  and 
second,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  mention  in  one  of  your  discourses, 
that  a  poor  sinner  from  Milan,  on  his  road  to  hefir  them,  has  found 
a  purse,  and  would  willingly  restore  it  to  the  right  owner.  I  would 
fain  give  double  the  contents  of  it  to  find  him  out ;  but  then,  what 
can  I  do  ?  All  the  wealth  I  have  consists  in  my  honesty.  Be  pleased, 
most  illustrious  fatherj  to  mention  this  in  your  discourse,  as  modestly 
as  becomes  my  nothingness  3  and  to  add  especially,  that  the  purse 
was  found  on  the  road  from  Milan,  lying,  miraculously  as  it  were, 

*  It  is  by  no  meant  our  intention  in  general  to  carry  on  a  subject  from  one 
paper  ta  another.  We  have  our  reasons  for  doing  otherwise.  But  we  may  take 
the  liberty  sometimes,  when  the  subject  is  of  a  various  nature  like  the  present ; 
aad  when  the  reader  may,  in  fact,  leave  off  at  several  poinu,  if  he  pleases,  with- 
out aoy.Deoessity  of  going  forward. 
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XLfoa  a  suBuy  bfutik>  open  to  the  view  of  all>  under  an  olive  .tree>  not 
&r  from  a  little  fountain^  the  pleasant  noise  of  which  peradventure 
had  invited  the  owner  to  sleep.'*  The  good  &ther,  at  hearing  this 
detail^  smiled  at  the  anxious  sincerity  of  the  poor  pilgrim^  and  giving 
him  the  required  absolution,  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring 
forth  the  proprietor.  In  his  next  sermon,  he  accordingly  dwelt  with 
Such  eloquence  on  the  opportunities  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  rich 
who  lose  purses  to  behave  nobly,  that  his  congregation  several  times 
half  rose  from  their  seats  out  of  enthusiasm,  and  longed  for  some 
CQfivenient  loss  of  property,  that  might  enable  them  to  shew  thehr 
disinterestedness.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  however,  a  man  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  that  anxious  as  he  was  to  do  justice  to  the  finder 
of-  the  purse,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  the  moment  he  saw  it  (only 
he  was  loth  to  interrupt  the  reverend  father),  he  had  claims  upon 
him  at  home,  in  the  person  of  his  wife  and  thirteen  children, — ^fourteen 
perhaps,  he  might  now  say, — which,  to  his  great  sorrow,  prevented  him 
from  giving  the  finder  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  piece ;  this  however 
he  offered  him  with  the  less  scruple,  since  he  saw  the  seraphic  dispo- 
sition of  the  reverend  preacher  and  his  congregation,  who  he  had  no 
doubt  would  make  ample  amends  for  this  involuntary  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  a  poor  fiamily  man,  the  whole  portion  of  whose  wife  and  chil- 
dren might  be  said  to  be  wrapt  up  in  that  purse.  His  sleep  under  the 
olive  tree  had  been  his  last  for  these  six  nights  (here  the  other  man 
said,  with  a  tremulous  joy  of  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  indeed 
just  six  nights  since  he  had  found  it)  i  and  heaven  only  knew  when 
he  should  have  had  another,  if  his  children's  bread,  so  to  speak,  had 
not  been  found  again.*'  With  these  words,  the  sharper  (for  such,  of 
course,  he  was)  presented  the  quarter  of  a  piece  to  his  companion, 
who  made  all  but  a  prostration  for  it  5  and  hastened  with  the  purse 
out  of  the  church.  The  other  man*s  circumstances  were  then 
enquired  into,  and  as  he  was  found  to  have  almost  as  many  children 
as  the  purse-owner,  and  no  possessions  at  all,  as  he  said,  but  his 
honesty, — all  his  children  being  equally  poor  and  pious, — a  conside- 
rable subscription  was  raised  for  him  $  so  large  indeed,  that  on  the 
appearance  odf  a  new  claimant  next  day,  the  pockets  of  the  good  peo- 
ple were  found  empty.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Genoese  mer- 
chant, who  having  turned  back  on  his  road,  when  he  missed  Ids 
purse,  did  not  stop  till  he  came  to  Sienna,  and  heard  the  news  of  the 
day  before.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  deceived  people.  Saint 
Bernardin  was  convinced  that  the  two  cheats  were  devils  in  disguise. 
The  resident  canon  had  thought  pretty  nearly  as  much  all  along,  but 
had  held  his  tongue,  and  now  hoped  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  people 
not  to  listen  to  every  body  who  could  talk,  espec^y  to  the  neglect  of 
Saint  Antonio's  monastery.  As  to  the  people  themselves,  they  thought 
variously.  Most  of  them  were  mortified  at  having  been  cheated; 
and  some  swore  they  never  would  be  cheated  again,  let  appearances 
be  what  they  might.  Others  thought  that  this  was  a  resolution 
somewhat  equivocal,  and  more  convenient  than  happy.  For  our 
parts,  we  think  the  last  were  right :  and  this  reminds  us  of  a  true 
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EogUflk  story,  iikh«  good  tiian  8triVing>  w^Mbwelieerdadioitfvfai]^ 
ago  from  a  fiiend.  He  knew  a  man  of  nigge4  maimers^  Iwl  good 
heart  (not  that  the  two  things^  as  a  lover  of  pa^nthe&if  will  8ay>  are 
at  all  bound  to  go  together),  who  had  a  wife  somewhat  given  to 
debating  with  hackney-coachmen^  and  disputing  acts  of  settlement 
respecting  half  miksj  and  quarter  milesj,  and  abominable  additional 
sixpences.  The  good  housewife  was  lingering  at  the  door^  and  ex- 
daiming  against  one  of  these  monstrous  charioteers^  whose  hoane 
low  voice  was  heard  at  intervabj  full  of  lying  protestations  ai^  bad 
weather,  when  the  husband  called  out  from  a  back-room,  "  Never 
mind  there,  never  mind : — ^let  her  be  cheated  3  let  her  be  cheated.*' 

This  is  a  digression  i  but  it  is  as  well  to  introduce  it,  in  order 
to  take  away  a  certain  bitterness  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other's 
moral* 


We  intended  to  introduce  the  following  delightful  little  lyric,  by  a 
friend,  in  very  different  company  firom  that  of  the  gentlemen  just 
presented  to  the  reader ;  but  as  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  thieves, 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  as  Love  himself,  time  out  of 
mind,  has  been  called  a  thief,  it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  inappropri- 
ately situated.  We  may  fiancy  Mercury  playing,  and  Love  singing : — 
and  the  song  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  performers.  It  is  elemental^ 
Flatonical ;  a  meeting  of  divineness  with  humanity. 

love's  philosophy. 

The  fottntatns  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean ; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle } — 

Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  moutitains  kiss  Wgh  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another) 
No  leaf  or  flower  would  be  forgiven. 

If  it  disdained  to  kiss  it's  brother ; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea : 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth. 

If  thon  kiss  not  me  ? 
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There  be  arriTtng  imwd  nboot  dotb  fll% 
And  takes  innrey  with  l^iul^  cnrioiu  eje: 
Now  this  now  that,  he  tMteth  tenderlf  . 
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THIEVES,  ANaENT  AND  MODERN: 

C«IIT»Kiei»  FROM  LAtT  WSBK, 

We  now  coiiie  to  a  very  unromantic  setrf  rogues;  the  Spanish 
ones.  In  a  poetical  sense  at  least  they  are  imromantic  3  though 
doubtless  the  mountains  of  Spain  have  seen  as  picturesque  vagabonds 
in  their  time  as  any.  There  are  the  robbers  in  Gil  Blas>  who  have 
at  least  a  very  respectable  cavern,  and  loads  of  polite  superfluities; 
Who  can  forget  the  lofty-named  Captain  Rolando,  with  his  sturdy 
height  and  his  whiskers,  shewing  with  a  lifted  tordi  his  treasure 
to  the  timid  stripHng  Gil  Bias  I  The  most  illustrious  theft  in 
Spanish  story  is  one  recorded  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  fine  old 
national  hero,  the  Cid.  As  the  sufferers  were  Jews,  it  might  be 
thought  that  his  consdcfnce  would  not  have  hurt  him  in  those  days ; 
but  ^*  My  Cid"  was  a  kind  of  early  soldier  in  behalf  of  sentiment  | 
and  though  he  went  to  work  roughly,  he  meant  nobly  and  kindly, 
'^  God  knows,*'  said  he,  on  the  present  occasion,  *'  I  do  this  thin^ 
more  of  necessity  than  of  wilfulness }  but  by  God*s  help  I  shall  re- 
deem all."  The  case  was  this.  The  Cid,  who  wisis  too  good  a  sub- 
ject to  please  his  master  the  king,  had  quarrelled  with  him,  or  rather 
had  been  banished ;  and  nobody  was  to  give  him  house-room  or  foo4* 
A  number  of  friends  however  followed  him  3  and  by  the  help  of  his 
pephew  Martin  Antolinez,  he  proposed  to  raise  some  money.  Martin 
accordingly  ne^odated  the  business  with  a  couple  of  rich  Jews,  who 
for  a  deposit  of  two  chests  full  of  spoil,  which  they  were  not  to  open 
for  a  year,  pn  account  of  political  circumstances,  agreed  to  advance 
six  hundred  marks.  **  Well  then,  said  Martin  AntoUnez,  ye  set  that 
the  night  is  advancing ;  the  Cid  is  in  haste,  give  us  the  marks.  This 
is  iH>t  the  way  of  business,  said  th^ey ;  we  must  take  first,  and  then 
give."— -Martin  accordingly  goes  with  them  to  the  Cid,  who  in  the 
mean  time  has  filled  a  couple  of  heavy  chests  with  sand.  The  Cid 
smiled  as  they  kissed  his  hand,  and  said,  ''  Ye  see  I  am  going  out  of 
the  land  because  of  the  king's  displeasm*e ;  but  I  shall  leave  some- 
thiag  with  ye.*'  The  Jews  made  a  suitable  answer,  and  were  then 
desh'ed  to  take  ^e  chests  $  but  though  strong  men,  they  ooirid  not 
raise  them  from  the  ground.    This  put  them  in  such  spixits,  that 
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after  telling  out  the  six  hundred  mark8>  (which  Don  Martin  took 
without  weighing)  they  offered  the  Cid  a  present  of  a  fine  red  skin  ', 
and  upon  D9n.iVl^ftSn*s  %u^gesOn^  that  he  thotHght'hls  d\^n  services 
in  the  bilsiifess  merited  a  pair  t>f  nose;  they  consulted  a  niinute  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  do  every  thing  judiciously ;  and  then  gave 
him  money  enough  to  buy>  not  ohly  the  hose>  but  a  rich  doublet  and 
good  cloak  into  the  bargain.* 

The  regular  sharping  rogues  however,  that  abound  in  Spanish 
books  of  adventure,  have  one  species  of  romance  about  them,  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature.  It  may  be  called,  we  fear,  as  far  as  Spain  is 
concerned/  a  '^romance  of  real  life.**  We  aHude  to  Ihe'abfedlute 
want  and  hunger,  which  4»  so^  often  the  original  of  their  sin.  A  vein 
of  this  craving  nature  ruivi  throughout  .most  of  the  Spanish  novels. 
In  other  countries,  theft  is  generally  represented  as  the  result  of  an 
abuse  of  plenty,  or  some  oVh^  kind  of  profliigacy,  or  absolute  ruin. 
But  it  seeins  to  be  an  understood  thing,  that  to  be  poor  in  Spain  is 
to  be  in  want  of  thor  commonest  nlecessanes't)f  life.  If  a  poor  man 
here  and  there  happens  not  to  be  in  so  destitute  a  istaie  as' the  rest, 
ho  thinks  himself  bound  to  maintain  the  ppptdar  character  for  ah  ap- 
petite i  and  manifests  the  i$o8t  prodigious  sen^e  of  puncti^ality  and 
anticipation  in  all  niatters  relating  to  meals.  Who  ever  thinks  of 
Sancho,  and  does  not  think  of  ten  minutes  before  luncheon  ?  Don 
Quixote  on  the  other  hand  counts  it  ungenteel  and  undignified^  to  b© 
hungry.  The  cheat,  who  flatters  Gil  Bias,  reckons  himself  entitled 
to  be  insultingly  triumphant,  merely  becatxse  he  has  got  a  dinner 
out  of  hlni-  .  .  '  ' 

Of  all  these  ingenious  children  of  necessity,  whose  roguery  has 
been  sharpened  by  perpetual  want,  no  wit  was  surely  ever, kept  at  so 
subtle  and  fierce  an  edge^  as  that  of  the  never-to-be- decently-treated 
tid^aHllo^de  Tories.  If  we  had  not  been  at  a  sort  of  tnonastic 
ichobl,  and  kAown  the  beatitude  of  dry  bread  und  a  draught  of 
spring'- water,;  his  history  would  seem  to  inform  us,  for  the  first 
t^irtie,  what  true  hunger  was.  His  cunnipg  so  truly  keeps  pace 
Witlj^  It,  that"  he  seetns  recompensed  for  the  wants  of  his  stomach 
b;^  tlife  abundant  en^rgie$  of  his  head.  One  half  of  his  imagination  is 
faiade  up  of  dry  bre^d  and  scraps,  and  the  other  of  meditating  how  to 

git  at  them.  Eveiy  thought  of  his  mind,  and  every  feeling  of  his  afiec- 
oni  ipoalesces,  and  tends  to  one  point,  with  a  ventrip^tal  forcte.  It 
wa$^^  said  of  a  contriving  lady,  that  she  took  her'very  tea  by  stratagem. 
l/a2arillo  is  not  so  lucky.  It  Is  enough  for  him,  if  by  a  train  of  the 
fnbst  ingenious  contrivances,  he  can  lay  successful  siege  to  a  crust. 
To  ropt  some  broken  victuals  j  to  circumvent  an  onion  or  so  extra- 
ordinary, is  the  t^tmost  aim  of  his  ambition.    An  ox-foot  is  his  beau 

'<,,*  Se^  Mr.  Southerns  excellrat  compilation  entitled  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.. 

Book  3|  sec.  :21.    I^  Mr.  Sputhey but  we  must  recollect  we  are  not  at  our 

politics.  The  version  at  the  end  of  the  book,  attributed  to  Mr.  Hookham  frere, 
6f  k^fsa^siigi  out  of  the  Poema  del  Cid,  is  the  most  native  and  terse  bit  of  tnai»-; 
bktifof  we  ever  niet  wilh^  It  rides  alonp,  like  th^  Qid  himself  qn  horf e|)^ck,  >«itU. 
t^  iiMinite  mixture  of  ardour  and  self-possession ;  be^diQ|^>  when  it  ^hP9ef>  Jtitik^ 
l^race ;  or  bearing  down  every  thing  with  mast^^. 
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,as  a,«iQU9eiatr0/Uap.  <  /iUcsw^to^miiT^dtioiiBcfuqisnviAh'dM^iii^ 

:>i^ti9ry ..    He  fintst.aerves  >  a  bllM  ^eg^,  with  whom  k^>  Ih^es '  misepabl y^ 
,exc^:vJien  be.  coniriiits  thefts:  UrhiolL  ftubjei^t  kiai  to  jnisitatje 
'beatings;    UednesJt  Hi^cs  nith  a'prleati  and  fioidsihis  cohikitiop  W6m. 
His  third. erayof  ceomiftey  takes  plade  iiv  the  bouse  of  Ja^Spasish  goa- 
tle^maa  i  and  here  he  ia  wbr^^  bEtbrti.eVf9r..  >Th^  rdadtf&wdnden^ jas 
he  hjjBB^eV  did^.hoifr'  he<tail)]Hidaibiyasice»d  to  thiadliikuutof  atarvatidn. 
To  overreach  a;  bhnd  beggar/  -might  be  thought  ^mjv!  :  The'i^eader 
!  will  iudge  ity  a'speeiiden  or  two.     Tbe<  old  feHow  used  :t6  loeqi  his 
,inMg  of  li^iUft  bet5)iieeci  hSs  \^^  thatLafa^a^ritt6  might  not: toadv  it 
witlHHitbi^liQoivAedgie.  .He  did  however  ^^ndthe^b^gj^  dlscoverin]^ 
it^  took  to  .'hplding  the  mug  ia^fitturfi.fayjthe  handle.    La^aiillocthen 
ooDtri^^  t9  siMleaome  ;of  the  liquoi^  off  with.a  reed  i  tttt  the'begnr 
defeats  this  conlrb'itAte^i^  keeping  oi^eihaftd  upon  the  vesselti  moutft. 
Hi9  0»U^aaktt>.  upoa  thid,  makes  a  lioie  near;  the  bottom  ^cthe  aiii^» 
£lliiig  it  up  wkb  Vf9it,  mi  fio  tapping  .Ihk  dem)  wfth?  aii  mtch  'g;«atb- 
ziess  as  pos0)ble»  wtieneverbis.tldrst.ixii^ea  himi^Kdd;  ThiastimtagaEb 
Uxr^xff  theMind  map^iat^rdespairi.'-He  f<:Asedl]OBwnr  and  dbntiiMer^r 
*  and  wish  both,  the  pot  and  it'e^conte|[itfl  iat  the  deViL    iThe  iol)aWing 
aqqouot^f.thf  reapllt  ijl  a  specimen  of  th^.Engliah  ttaBal»tion> d6  the 
WQrk>:  \^ich;,ia,doiie.withi;$miit.  tat^  tu&d  ^^iiity.  We  know<not  b^ 
whoo^: '  3ut  it^ia  ^mrthy  of  iDe>F9eui;.Lazarilki.is  supposed  to'tda 
'his  adr^lH^rm  hittiA^f*:*  i<^  Yi>u  wcAVitacouseme.'aiky.jnoPfy  I  hope>r 
orie4  I>  "  Pif  ditinking.^ur  iiaiie>*t  afte^  aU ^ the. line  prtoiutionrijdii 
h^ye  taken  to  pvetent  :it/*  ^  To  thiii  h^  aaiiilnot  a  word  -, .  biit  feettlg 
aU  ab!outjh0  {M^Jsifr^  at  ;llist  unluckily' discvveriBd  the  hole;  ^faiek 
diiB^mbUpg  ^  that  tlnAey  ihe  letipe  alone  tiU  nextoday  atdinnef. 
'Not  dreading,  myrca(fer;ihust  Ju^w»:o£  the  k>ld.mi«'sihialicioiU 
(Sti^t^igeip^, but*  getting.-inlbetweea  his  legs^  aceordin^ ito  my)  wdnlqd 
jcus^ottiy  ^d,i^ceiving  into^my  neiilh  the'di6tillibg)dew>  andfleairn^ 
;mysQlf.v>Ai^^he.^vieceps  of  mf  dwm  ingenuity,!  my  ^yek : upwards  hniit 
,hai0^t«'th^{{intipH9.tyrant>:  takingjupKAd  twM^  lni>hmd  .poh^y^h 
bo^b  1m  ;))$^4lt!«^.i|4jdpi^^  lyidKallikia  fa-tet;^)qn,my:fsiO0| 

wiai,ther.yiplenp^.j3f)i)]a)iqi^  .bUWi.imagimng  thh/Jiduse  had  |rilefa 
^pon^ipy  bepid/ i  lay  epntwUi^lwithout/ailyttsdntiment  or  judgmeilt^j 
fi^y  forehepKli  J[H)ae,aAdntt>ttlJU  gashing  (eut'Ofublbod/aodftk^laneb 
lf^^  p£  broken, i(^k>  l0d;b']:eIOQnipi0ck&J6fTtk)e,ekm./^F«ointhat  tinsb 
|or^ard(»,iI  ever.aboiQinatedihefflaoBQtrousjold  chrucl>  andin.^pit^  of 
jdl  bis,  Qatitering  stoxieaij  O0uldf«uil)^  obterve/  how  imy  puni^nien* 
tickWiti^eiokl  rog«e*8  fi^l:y«'.f  He: washed  jnyi sores. iF^ithcwine^tand 
witk^^mile,  /'.Wkatteay'stthto^r  ^Uoth  hcy  '' La^sariUo  ;  tbe^thing 
ih^^^iHurt'  Di^Oa)  ttoWr^*t(Oreft  thee  ito  health.  .  Courage^  myiboyv^t 
JBf^t^M  hi8;rpLiUpry;Qoa)d,p0t:m4keJ»e  oh8(age  vdy  mind."  ^  ^  -  :> 
]  . At  an^^K  tii»q,  a  o^unArgngoan  givingr  thf^na.  a  cluster  of  ^rnpea} 
the  old  mauj  says  Lazarillo^  '^  wouddii^eds  Uike  that  .qpfx>rtunity  te 

''  ♦*  Tbt  feaiMr  is  ib  un'deVttand  a  eommoa  iouihem  wiLe,  .more  like  a  wasbv 

'«yder:thaQ«Mythibg'«)te;  j       ..*.(;.-       i   .  ,'..;,.■...     >n 
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,§k00Jti0  a  little  IHnrfniiWj  alter  ke  had  beea  dktding  and  Iwatiag  me 
tibe  y/thoit  day  befi»eJ*  So  tettiog  ounelves  down  bj  a  h^ge« 
. ''  Come  hither,  LazarOlo,"  quoth  he^  ^*  and  let  us  eojoy  ourselTes  a 
little,  and  eat  Uiese  raisins  together ;  which  that  we  may  share  like 
brothers,  do  yoii  take  but  ohe.kt  a  time,  and  be  sure  not  to  eheat  me, 
.and  I  promise  you  for  my  part,  I  shall  take  no  more."  That  I 
readily  agreed  to,  and  §o  we  began  our  banquet  5  but  at  the  very 
aecond  time  he  iock  a  couple,  beliering,  I  suppose,  that  I  would  do 
.  the  same.  And  finding  he  had  shewed  me  the  way,  I  made  no 
jcruple  all  the  while  to  take  two,  three,  or  four  at  a  time  1  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  as  conveniently  I  could.  When  we  had 
dcme,  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  holding  the  stalk  in  Ihs  hand, 
''  Thou  hast  cheated  me,  LazariUo,'*  quoth  he,  **  for  I  could  take  my 
oath,  that  thou  hast  taken  three  at  a  time.'*  '^  Who  I !  I  beg  your 
pardob/'  quoth  I,  ''  my  conscience  ii  as  dear  to  me  as  another." 
/'Pass  that  jest  upon  another/'  answered  the  old  fbx  i  ''  you  saw  me 
.take  two  at  a  time  without  complaining  of  it,  and  therelcMre  you  took 
-three.*'  At  that  I  could  hardly  forbear  laughing }  and  at  the  same 
tbne  admired  the  justness  of  Ms  reasoning."  Lazarillo  at  length 
quitted  the  service  of  the  old  hard-hearted  miser,  and  revenged  htm* 
self  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  in  a  very  summary  manner.  They 
weri^  returning  home  one  day  on  account  of  bad  weather,  when  they 
hkd  to  cross  a  kennel  which  the  rain  had  swelled  to  a  little  torrent. 
The  beggar  was  about  to  jump  over  it  fis  well  as  he  could,  whete 
LaaarUIo  persuaded  him  to  go  a  little  lower  down  the  strtom,  because 
there  was  a  better  crossing ;  that  is,  there  was  a  stone  pillar  on  th^ 
other  side,  ieigainst  which  he  knew  the  blind  old  fellow  wdukL 
jDearly  dash  his  brains  out.  **  He  was  mightily  pleased  with  my  advice. 
"  Thou  art  in  the  right  on  it,  good  boy,"  quoth  he,  *'  and  I  kve 
thee  with  all  niy  heart,  Lazarillo.  Lead  me  to  the  place  thou 
Ipeakest  of;  the  water  is  very  dangerous  in  winter,  abd  especially  tb 
{mve  one's  feet  wet."  And  i^n :— -''Be  sUre  to  set  me  in  the  right 
place,  Lazarillo,"  quoth  he  5  ''  and  then  do  thou  go  over  first."  I 
dbeyed  his  orders,  and  set  him  exactly  before  the  pillar,  and  so  leap- 
ing over,  posted  mysdf  behind  it,  looking  upon  hte  as  a  man  Woukl 
do  upon  a  mad  bidl.  *'  Now  your  jump,"  quoth  I,  **  aild  you  majr 
get  over  to  rights,  without  ever  tduchiiig  the. water."  I  had  scan^^ 
done  apealdng,  when  the  old  inan^  like  a  ram  that's  fighting,  ran 
thff^e  bteps  backwards,  to  take  bis  start  with  the  greater  vigour;  and 
80  his  head  came  with  a  vengumce  against  the  stone-pit^.  Which 
made  him  fall  back  into  thle^  kennel  h^f  dead."  LasuiUo  stops  a 
Inoment  to  triumph  over  hiin  with  insulting  kmgai^;  iand  then, 
fays  he,  "  resigning  my  blind,  bruised,  wet,  old,  cross,  eitoning 
master  to  the  care  of  the  mob  that  was 'Withered  about  him,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  heels,  without  ever  lookh[ig  about>  till  I  had  gbt  the 
toTO^gate  upon  iny  back  5  and  thence,  marching  on  a  merry  ^ace,  I 
atirhmi  beft^e  night  at  Torrigo.*' 

At  the  house  of  the  priest,  poor  Lazarillo  gets  worse  off  than 
before,  and  is  obliged  to  resoH  to  the  most  eaLtniordin^«y.ah]fts  to 
arrive  at  a  morsel  of  bread.    At  one  time,  he  gets  a  key  of  a  tinker. 
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«m1  opettliig  the  M  truttk  In  <wlit«h  tbe  taitev  kept  hit  bretid,  (a  i^1lt> 
lie  sasfB,  like  the  dpeniii|^)of  besfen)  he  takes  small  pieces  out  of  three 
or  four,  in  imitation  of  a  mouse ;  which  so  convinces  the  old  himis 
that  the  mice  and  rats  have  been  atthem^  that  he  is  more  liberal  of 
the  bread  than  mtml.  He  lets  him  hare  in  partkular  *^  the  paringfc 
about  the  parts  where  he  thought  the  mice  had  been."  Another 
of  his  contrivances  is  to  palm  off  his  pidcings  upon  a  serpent^  ^ivith 
wfaioh  animal  a  neighbour  told  the  priest  that  his  house  had  been 
once  haunted.  LasariUo,  vrho  had  been  used  when  he  lived  wkh  th^ 
beggar  to  faiusband  pieces  of  monej  in  his  mouth,  (substituting  some 
lesaec  ooin  in  the  bUnd  man's  handi  when  people  gave  him  any  thing) 
now  employs  the  same  hiding-place  for  his  key  j  but  whistling  through 
it  unfortunately,  one  night,  as  he  lay  breathing  hard  in  his  sleep,  the 
priest  concludes  he  has  nowcaught  the  serpent,  and  going  toliazarillo's 
bed  with  a  broomstick,  gives  him  at  a  venture  such  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  heail,  as  half  murders  him.  The  key  is  then  discovered, 
and  the  poor  fbllow  turned  out  of  doors. 

He  is  now  hired  by  a  lofty-looking  hidalgo  j  and  follows  him  hoine> 
ealiiig  a  thousand  good  things  by  anticipation.  They  pass  through 
the  markets  however  to  no  purpose.  The  squire  first  goes  to  Church 
too,  knd  spends  an  unconscionable  time  at  mass.  At  length  they 
arrive  at  a  dreary,  ominous  looking  house,  and  ascend  into  a  decent 
apartment,  where  the  squire  after  shaking  his  <:loak,  and  blowing 
off  the  dust  from  a  stone  seat,  lays  it  neatly  down,  and  so  makes  a 
<ni4bion  of  it  to  sit  upon.  There  is  no  other  furniture  in  the  room, 
nor  even  in  the  neighbouring  rooms,  except  a  bed  ♦<  composed  of  the 
anatomy  of  an  old  hamper.'*  The  truth  is,  the  squire  is  as  boor  as 
LasartUo,  only  too  proud  to  own  it ;  and  so  he  starves  both  himikelf 
and  his  servant  at  home,  and  then  issues  gallantly  forth  of -a  momlng> 
with  his  Toledo  by  hb  side,  and  a  countenance  of  stately  satMkMkmj 
returning  home  every  day  about  noon  with  "  a  statehed  body,  reach- 
ing out  his  neck  like  a  greyhound.'*  Lazarilk>  had  not  b^n  41  dayiti 
the  house,  before  he  found  out  how  matters  went.  He  wasbegto-*' 
ning,  in  his  despair  of  a  dinner,  to  eat  some  scraps  of  bread  wliich 
had  been  given  him  in  the  morning,  when  the  squire  obsetving  him, 
a^ked  what  he  was  about.  ''  Come  hither,  boy,"  said  he,  '*  what's 
that  thou  art  eating  V*  ^'  I  Went,"  says  Laearilk>,  **  Mtd  sheWed  him 
three  pieces  of  bread,  of  which  taking  away  the  best,  *'  upon  ttif 
fhith,"  quoCh  he,  '*  this  brcsMi  seems  to  be  very  good."  ^^Tis  too 
Stale  find  hard.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  to  be  good."  *'  I  swear  'tis  v€tj  good,** 
said  the  squire:  '*  Who  gave  it  thee?  Were  their  hands  clean  that 
gave  it  thee?"  *^  I  took  it  without  asking  any  questions,  Sir>"  an- 
swek-ed  I,  *'  and  you  see  I  eat  it  as  freely."  "  Pray  God  it  tnwjp  be 
80,"  answered  the  miserable  squire ',  and  so  putting  the  bnead  to  his 
mouth,  he  eat  it  with  no  less  appetite  than  I  did  mine ;  adding  at 
every  mouthful,  ''  Gadtooks,  thii  bread  is  excellent." 

Latarillo  in  short  here  finds  the  bare  table  so  completely  turned 
Upmft  him,  that  he  is  for^[ied  to  become  provider  for  his  toaster  as  wett 
as  himself;  which  he  does  by  &irly  going  out  every  day  i^  begging^i 
Hbe  fki^MtfBAni  WidMikg'at  the  in<^^<y,  ihou^  not  wfthttut  a  hint 
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At  keying  the  oonnexitm  s^eret*  The  AAMriog  jeadradt  «hAtt  be  ^onr 
climax,  wUch  it  may  well  be,  the  biingkriliayiQg:thu^tasGeii<kd  uM 
tlie  libB  of  Spanish  aristocracy.  I^azarUloi  one  lucky  day >.  haft  an 
ox-foot  and  some  tripe  given  him  by  a  buteh^r^womao.  OnOvmag 
home  with  his  treasure,  he  finds  the  hidalgo  impatiently  wlblking  «i^ 
and  down,  and  fears  he  shall  have  a  scolding  for  staying  so  long:  htit 
the  squire  merely  asks  where  he  has  been,  and  Teceivea  the  aoooutti 
with  to  irrepressible  air  of  delight.  ^'  1  sfite  dqv^D,"j  si^ys  I^azarUto* 
*'  upon  the  end  of  the:  stone  seat,  and  began  tq  eiat  that  he  .might 
fancy  1  ,^99  feasting  ^  aud  observed  without  seeming  tOiAldie  notice* 
that  his.  eye  was  fixed  upon  my  9kirt>  which  ^a$  all  the  .jilatc^  and 
taWe  that  I  had.  :  ')  ,     ; 

'^  May  God  pity  me  as  I  had  compftssion  <m  thai  poor  squh^i  daily 
experience  made  me  sensible  of  his  trouble*  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  should  invite  him,  for  since  he  had  told  mehehadduied>  I. thought 
he  would  make  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse  to  eat  3  but  in  short,  Mslg 
very  desirous  to  supply  his  necessity,  as  I  had  done  the  dayhfofdcf^ 
^udd  which  I  was  then  much  better  in  a  condition  to  do«  having  alretdy 
3ui!iciently  stuffed  my  own  guts:  it,  was  not  long  befoi^eian  Qp|M>9 
tunity  fairly  offered  itself;  for  he  takiog  occasion  to  coflCie  near  meltt 
his  walks,  ''  Lazarillo*"  quoth  rhe,  (as  soon  as  he  observed  me  b^^in 
to  eat)  ^^  I  never  saw  any  body  eat  so  handsomely  as  thee }  a  body 
can  scarce  see, thee  fall  to  work  without  desiring  ,to  bear  thee  i^W'^ 
pany:  let  their  stomachs  be  never  so  fuU,  or  their /mouth  bet^evcn*  m 
nuich  out  9f  taste."  Faith,  thought  I  to  myself,  with  such:  an  cnKptQl^ 
belly  as  yourq,  my  own  mouth  would  water  at.a  great  deal  less.  •  ..  a 

**  But  finding  he  was  come  where  I  wi^ed  hWt  "  Sk^*\.mAJM 
'^'  good  stuff  noAkes  a  good  workmafv,(.  This  is^f^^gtirable  breadi-  and 
here>  an  ox-foot  so  nicely  dre^  and  so  well  3e^80Qed>  that,  any  b4|[ip 
ivoukl  ddight  to  taste  of  it.**  :/.»*/ 

-  ^'Hqvl"  cried  the  squire,  interrupting  me;  '^a»oxfpotV*  f^Yt^ 
3ir,"  ^idJ,  "  an  ox-foot."  ''  Ah!  <Aen/'  quoth  be^  *'  ihouitmi^^M 
my  opinion  the  deli^aiesi  bit  i».  ^m^  there  beiog  Qeit^KT  partrlldgfU 
pheasant^  nqr  apy  other  thing  th^t  J  like. nqarly so  well  ^.tba^ro'«»'ii 
.  ":Will  you  please  to  try,^ir,"  m4  h  (pitting ifieox-fopt, in  S»K 
handi'With  two  good  morsels :pf>read>  ".^hen  yo^  h^e  ta^te4:lt!fc 
y<nx  wUihe  qpftyinced  that  it;  i»^  tr^t  for  ^  king,  'tis  /H>.weU^driP«W* 
an4  ^^a^pned,     ,  ■  ,■••'/....;.:     ..•  ■■':•;  -/nil 

,  ,  'Mlpon  that,  sitting  down,  by  my  side*  he.  began  jto^e^t,  or  t^hm 
tp'  devour  what  I  had  given  him,  so  th$t:,the  bpnef  could  ihanUn 
escape.  V  Oh !  the  excellent  bit,"  #d  he  ory„  ''th^t  this  wpp^Jdi  be. 
¥(itih  a,  little  garlick."  Ha!  thought  I  to  myself*  how  hastil)^  thou 
eatest  it  jvithout  sauce.  *'  Gad,"  said  the  squire,  ''  I.  have  eaten  jthift 
»^  hcfirtiiy  as  if ,  I  had  not  tas^  a  h\%  of  victuals  to  day  f*  yfHck  1 4i4 
very  really  believe.  .    <  .   ,.    >' .  i 

^  He  then  called  for  the  pitcher  with  the  water,  which,  W94  fw^fuft 

as  I  had  brought  it  homes  so  you  m^  guess  whether  he  h^dfaj^/^By* 

When  his  squireship  had  dn^k>  he  civilly  invAted.me  to  do  tblliU^i: 

and  thus  eMed  our  feast"  «,  M.      .        ;.;  ^,: 

,  >ffi  hopfi,t¥;w<Jpr  «?  ^.  mn^  amjwd^witt^-tWl  wdf«art*prf 


tfte  ^ubjeet  llB^oiMebcby'for  h;i^  itteled  onhiieiiiibly  ty  tMs^'amtiaing* 
tiu^ves^  and  fiad-^we  shall  hkvft  y^t  atiother  paper  to  write  upon  th^m^ 
befoi^-  we  haVi6  done.  Wb  Will'  therefore  oontkide  the  present  onie  by* 
giviB^.  another  specinien  or  two  of  the  sharping  Spaniard  out  of  Que-*' 
vedo.  The  Adventures^  by  the  Way,  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormesy  Were 
wrhtei^  dn  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  apparently 
of  iUnstrious  family,  Bon;  Diego  de  Mendoza,  who  was  sometime  am- 
bassador at  Vedioe.  This  renders  the  story  of  the  hidalgo  still  morer 
oarJous.  Not  that  the  author  perhaps  ever  felt  the  proud  but  con-' 
descending  paiigs  which  he  describes)  this  is  not  necessary  for  a 
man  of  imagkiatibn.  He  merely  meant  to  give  a  hint  to  the  poorer 
gentry  not  to  overdo  the  matter  on  the  side  of  loftiness,  for.  their 
oWn  sakes;  and  hunger,,  whether*  among  the  proud  or  the  humble^ 
was  too  national  a  thing,  not  to  be  entered  into  by  his  statistic 
apprehension. 

!  The  most'popfular  work  connected  with  sharping  adventured  is 
Gil  Bias,  'which  tiiough  known  to  us  as  a  French  production,  seema 
unquestionably  to  have  originated  !n  the  country  where  the  scene  is 
laid.  It  is  a  work  exquisitdy  easy  and  true  -,  but  somehow  we  have 
no  fancy  for  ihe  knaves'  in  it.  They  lire  of  too  smooth,  sneaking 
and  safe  a  cast.  They  neither  bespeak  one's  sympathy  by  necessity, 
nor  one's  admiration  by  daring.  We  except,  of  course,  the  robbers 
before*mentioned,  who  are  a  picturesque  patch  in  the  wcNrk,  like  a 
piece  of  rough  poetry. 

..  Of  the  illustrious  Guzman  d'Alfhrache,  th^  most. popular  book  (^ 
the  kind,  we  believe,  in  Spain,  and  admired,  we  know,  in  this  coun* 
try  by  some  excellent  judges,  we  cannot  with  propriety  speak,  for  we 
have  only  read  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning ;  though  we  read  those 
twice  over,  at  two  different  times,  and  each  time  with  the  same  inten- 
tion of  going  on.  In  truth,  as  Guzman  is  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  Spanish  Hogue,  we  must  say  for  him,  as  far  as  our  slight  acquaint* 
anOe  warrants  it,  that  he  is  alto  "  as  tedious  as  a  king.'*  They  say 
however  he. has  excellent  stuff  in  him. 

We^  caik.sp^k  as  Httle  of  Marcos  de  Obregon,  of  which  a  trans* 
lation  appeared  a  little  while  ago.  We  have  read  it  y  and  if  we 
;^it)eit)ber  rightly,  were  pleased ;  hut  want  of  memory  on  these  occa- 
sions is  not  a  good  symptom.  Quevedo,  no  ordinary  person,  is  very 
atni^ijDg^  His  Visions  of  Hell  in  particular,  though  of  a  very  different 
kii¥i  fr^.  Dante's,  are  more  ctdifying.  But  our  business  at  present 
ia  with  his  "  History  of  Paul  the  Spanish  Sharper,  th6  Pattern  of 
iijOgves  and  Mirror  of  Vagabonds.**  We  do  not  know  that  he  deserves 
these  appellations  so  much  as  some  others  5  but  they  are  to  be  looked 
i](p{>iv:as*tiiular  ornaments,  comimbn  to  the  Spanish  Kleptocfocy.  He 
is«xitremfily  pileasant>  espdctally  in  his  younger  days.  His  mother, 
^h<>!  ^  4io  better  than  the  progenitor  of  such  a  personage  ought  to  be, 
happens  to  have  the  misfortune  one  day  of  being  carted.  Pbul,  who 
was  then  a  school-boy,  was  elected  king  on  some  boyish  holiday  \  and 
riding  out  upon  a  half-starved  horse,  it  picked  up  a  small  cabbage  as 
they  went  through  the  market.  The  marjcet-wome^  began 'pelting 
the  kjing  With  rotten  orange  aa4  tumip-top^i  upon  wli^h,  having 
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fiHithewla  Ui  cq^  8ii4 §^ltog|«iiKilipiriii li!> hKAib^ttfif  wMatdc 
him  fbr  Im  mother^  who  agreeably  to  a  Spanisk  custom  was  hieked 
out  in  the  same  maimer  when  she  was  carted^  he  haUoo^d  otit>  **  Good 
womeo^  though  I  wear  Heaithers  in  my  cap^  I  am  none  oiP.  A^onzm 
Saturoo  de  Rebillo.     She  is  my  mother/' 

Faol  used  to  be  set  upon  unlucky  tricks  by  the  son  of  a  man  of  ranki 
who  preferred  enjoying  a  joke  to  getting  punished  for  it.  Among 
otheirs>  one  Christmas^  a  counsellor  happeniog  to  go  by  of  the  name 
of  PontiO  de  Auguirxe,  the  little  Don  told  his  companwn  to  call  Pon** 
tiu9  Pilate,  and  then  to  run  away.  He  did  so,  and  the  angry  coun« 
adlor  followed  after  him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  lawyer 
laid  his  indictment,  and  Paul  got  a  hearty  flogging,  during  which  he 
was  ei^ined  never  to  call  Pontius  Pilate  again  j  to  which  he  hoirtily 
agreed.  The  consequence  was,  that  next  day,  when  the  boys  were  at 
prayers,  Paul,  coming  to  the  Belief,  and  thanking  that  he  was  never 
again  to  name  Pontius  Pilate,  gravely  said,  "  Sofiered  under  Pontk> 
de  Auguirre  -,"  which  evidence  of  his  horror  of  the  scourge  so  in-* 
terest^  the  pedagogue,  that  by  a  Catholic  mode  of  dispensation,  he 
absolved  him  from  the  next  two  whippings  he  shonld  incur. 

But  we  forget,  that  our  little  picaro  was  a  thief.  One  specimen 
of  his  talents  this  way,  and  we  have  done  with  the  Spaniards.  He 
went  with  young  Don  Diego  to  the  university  $  and  here  getting 
applause  for  some  tricks  he  played  people,  and  dandling,  as  it  were, 
1^  growing  propensity  to  theft,  he  invited  his  companions  one  even- 
ing to  see  him  steal  a  box  of  comfits  from  a  confectioner's.  He 
accordingly  draws  his  rapier,  which  was  stiff  and  well  pointed  3  runs 
violently  into  the  shop  5  and  exclaiming  *'  You're  a  dead  man,*' 
makes  a  fierce  lunge  at  the  confectumer  between  the  body  and  arm. 
Down  drc^  the  man,  half  dead  with  fear:  the  others  rush  out. 
But  what  of  the  box  of  comfits?  "  Where  aare  the  box  of  comfits, 
Paul  V*  said  the  rqgues :  '^  we  do  not  see  what  you  have  done  after 
all,  except  frighten  the  fellow."  "  Look  here,  my  boys,"  answered 
Paul.  They  looked,  and  at  the  end  of  his  rapier  beheld,  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  the  vanquished  box.  He  had  marked  it  out  on  the 
shelf  {  and  under  pretence  of  lunging  at  the  confectioner,  pinked  it 
away  like  a  muffin. 

Upon  turning  to  Quevedo,  we  find  that  the  story  has  grown  a  little 
npon  our  memory,  as  to  detail  ^  but  this  is  the  spirit  of  it.  The 
prispe  here*  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  something  eataUe$  anci  the  same 
yearning  ifl  a  predominant  property  of  Quevedo's  sharpers,  as  well  aa 
the  others. 

Adieu,  ye  pleasant  rogues  of  Spain  1  ye  surmounters  of  bad'govem-* 
ment,  hunger,  and  misery,  by  Uie  mere  force  of  a  light  climate  and 
fingers  I  The  dinner  caUs ; — and  to  talk  about  you  before  it>  is  aa 
gowi  as  taking  a  ride  on  horsebadc. 
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Then  h%  utMng  wnoA  aboat  dolh  ilk^ 
And  taket  survey  vdth  bade,  corioai  eye: 
Now  this,  now  that,  be  tastetfa  tenderly. 

SniiMB. 
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THIEVES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

CONCLUDED   FROM   LAST   WEEK. 

Wb  must  retom  a  monienft  to  the  Italian  thieves,  to  relate  a  couple 
of  stories  related  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  former  was  for  a  short 
period  governor  of  Grafagnana,  a  distnrbed  district  in  the  Apennines, 
which  his  prudent  and  gentle  policy  brought  back  from  it's  disafi^tion. 
Among  it's  other  troubhes,  were  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  two  of  the 
names  of  whose  leaders,  Domenico.Maroco,  and  Filippo  Pacchione, 
have  come  down  to  posterity.  Ariosto,  during  the  first  days  of  his 
goTernment,  was  riding  out  with  a  small  retinue,  when  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  suspicious-looking  armed  men.  The  two  parties 
had  scarcely  cleared  each  other,  when  the  chief  of  the  strangers  asked 
a  servant  who  happened  to  be  at  some  distance  behind  the  others",  who 
that  person  was.  *•  It  is  the  captain  of  the  citadel  here,*'  said  the  man, 
••  Lodovico  Ariosto."  The  stranger  no  sooner  heard  the  name,  than 
he  went  running  back  to  overtake  the  governor,  who,  stopping  his 
horse,  waited  whh  some  anxiety  for  the  event.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
_  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  was  not  aware  that  so  great  a  person  as  the  Signer 
Lodovico  Ariosto  was  passing  near  me.  My  name  is  FilippQ  Pac- 
chione^ and  when  I  knew  who  it  was,  I  could  not  go  on  without  re* 
turning  to  pay  the  respect  due  to  so  illustrious  a  name." 

A  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  story,  or  rather  on  the  particular  person 
who  gave  occasion  to  it,  by  the  similarity  of  an  adventure  related  of 
Tasso.  Both  of  them  however  are  very  probable,  let  the  similarity  be 
what  it  may ;  for  both  the  poets  had  occasion  to  go  through  disturbed 
districts;  robbers  abounded  rn  both  their  times;  and  the  leaders  being 
most  probably  men  rather  of  desperate  fortunes  than  want  of  know- 
ledge, were  likely  enough  to  seize  such  opportunities  of  vindicating 
their  better  habits,  and  shewing  a  romantic  politeness.  The  enthu- 
siasm too  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  national  character ;  and  it  is  to 
hm  observed  that  the  particulars  of  Tasso's  adventure  are  dtflTerent, 
though  llje  spirit  of  it  is  the  same.  He  was  journeying,  it  is  said,  in 
company  with  others,  for  better  security  against  the  banditti  who  in- 
fested the  borders  of  the  papal  territory,  when  they  were  told  that 
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Sciarra,  a  fapious  robber,  was  at  hartd  in  considerable  force.  Tasso 
was  for  pushing  on,  and  defending  themselves  if  attacked ;  but  his 
opinion  was  overruled ;  and  the  company  threw  themselves,  for  safety, 
into  the  city  of  Mola.  '  Here  Sciarra  kept  them  in  a  manner  blocked 
up ;  but  hearing  that  Tasso  was  among  the  travellers,  he  sent  him  word 
that  he  should  not  only  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  should  have  safe  con- 
duct whithersoever  he  pleased.  The  lof^y  poet,  making  it  a  matter  of 
delicacy  perhaps  to  waive  an  advantage  of  which  his  company  could 
not  partake,  declined  the  offer,  upon  which  Sciarra  sent  another  mes- 
sage, saying  that  upon  the  sole  account  of  Tasso,  the  ways  should  be 
left  open.    And  they  were  so. 

We  can  call  to  mind  no  particular  German  thieves,  except  those  who 
figure  in  romances,  and  in  the  Robbers  of  Schiller.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  are  writing  just  now  with  but  few  books  to  refer  to;  and  the  better 
informed  reaaer  must  pardon  any  deficiences  he  meets  with  in  these 
egregious  and  furtive  memorandums.  Of  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  an 
extraordinary  efiect  is  related.  It  is  said  to  have  driven  a  number  of 
wild -headed  young  Germans  upon  playing  at  banditti,  not  in  the 
bounds  of  a  hchoq/i  or  university,  but  seriously  in  a  forest.  The  matter- 
of-fact  spirit  in  which  a  German  sets  about  being  enthusiastic,  is  a 
metaphysical  curiosity  which  modem  events  render  doubly  interesting. 
It  is  extremely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  rare  personages,  entitled 
reflecting  politicians.  But  we  musk  take  care  again.  It  is  very  in- 
human of  these  politics,  that  the  habit  of  attending  to  them,  though 
with  the  greatest  good-will  and  sincerity,  will  always  be  driving  a  man 
upon  thinking  how  his  fellow-creatures  are  going  on. 

There  is  a  pleasant  well-known  story  of  a  Prussian  thief  and  Frede- 
rick the  Second.  [The  mention,  by  the  way,  of  these  two  personages 
top;ether  puts .  us  in  mind  of  the  Scottish  answe^  to  travellers  about  a 
mile  and  a  bittock, — the  said  bittock,  or  little  bit,  being  perhaps  three 
or  four  miles  in  addition. 

Reader.  There,  Mr.  Indicator,  you  get  upon  politics  again. 
Indie.  What,  Sir;  upon  modern  politics? 
JUad,  I  think  so. 

Indie.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  you  know,  if  past  history  applies  to  pre- 
sent events;  or  at  least,  if  your  wicked  imagination  makes  it  iqpply* 
Read.  Oh,  ho :  you  have  me  there. 
Indie.  I  trust  you  have  me  every  where.] 

,  We  forget  what  was  the  precise  valuable  found  upon  the  Prussian 
soldier,  and  missed  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Niary;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  was  a  ring.  He  was  tried  for  sacrilege,  and  the  case  appeared 
clear  against  him,  when  he  puzzled  his  Catholic  judges  by  informing 
them,  that  the  fact  was,  the  Virgin  Mary  had  given  him  that  ring. 
Here  was  a. terrible  dilemma.  To  dispute  the  possibility  or  even  pro- 
bability of  a  gift  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  to  deny  their  religion: 
while,  on  the  other  hand»  to  let  the  fellow  escape  on  the  pretence,  waa 
to  canonize  impudence  itself.  The  worthy  judges,  in  their  perplexity, 
applied  to  the  king,  who  under  the  guise  of  behaving  delicately  to  their 
faith,  was  not  sorry  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  joking  it    His 
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majesly  therefore  prqpouDced,  with  becomiag  graTitjr,  that  the  alie<* 
gation  of  the  soldier  coald  not  but  have  it's  mie  weight  with  all  Ca- 
tholic believers;  bat  that  in  future,  it  was  forbidden  any  Prussian 
subject,  military  or  civil,  to  accept  a  present  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  district,  formerly  rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  of  Scan*» 
derbeg.  Prince  of  Epirus,  and  now  become  inramous  by  the  tyranny  of 
Ali  Bey,  has  been  very  fertile  in  robbers.  And  no  wonder,  for  a 
semi-barbarous  people  so  governed  become  thieves  by  necessity.  The 
name  indeed,  as  well  as  profession,  is  in  such  good  receipt  with  an 
Albanian,  that  according  to  late  travellers,  it  is  a  common  thing  for 

him  to  begin  a  story  by  saying,  "  When  I  was  a  robber '*  We 

remember  reading  of  some  Albanian  or  Sclavonian  leader  of  banditti, 
who  made  his  enemies  suppose  he  had  a  numerous  force  with  him,  by 
distributing  military  caps  upon  the  hedges. 

There  are  some  other  nations  who  are  all  thieves,  more  or  less ;  or 
comprise  such  numbers  of  them  as  very  much  militate  against  the 
national  character.  Such  are  the  piratical  Malays;  the  stHI  more 
infamous  Algerines;  the  mongrel  tribes  between  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 
As  to  the  Arabs,  they  have  a  prescriptive  right,  from  tradition  as  well 
as  local  circumstances,  to  plunder  every  body.  The  sanguinary  ruffians 
of  Ashantee  and  other  black  empires  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  more 
like  a  government  of  murderers  and  ogres,  than  thieves.  They  are  the 
next  ruffians  perhaps  in  existence,  to  slave-dealers.  The  gentlest 
nation  of  pilferers  are^e  Otaheiteans ;  and  something  is  to  be  said  for 
their  irresistible  love^of  hatchets  and  old  nails.  Let  the  European 
trader,  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  paragraph  at  them.  Let  him 
'  think  what  he  should  feel  inclined  to  do,  were  a  ship  of  some  unknown 
nation  to  come  upon  his  coast,  with  gold  and  jewels  lying  scattered 
about  the  deck.  For  no  less  precious  is  iron  to  the  South  ^  Islander. 
A  Paradisaical  state  of  existence  would  be,  to  him,  not  the  Golden^ 
but  the  Iron  Age.  An  Otaheitean  Jupiter  would  visit  his  Dana$  in  a 
shower  of  tenpenny  nails. 

We  ore  now  come  to  a  very  multitudinous  set  of  candidates  for  the 
halter,  the  thieves  of  our  o^ivn  beloved  country.  For  what  we  know  of 
the  French  thieves  is  connected  with  them,  excepting  Cartouche:  and 
we  remember  nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  was  a  great  ruffian,  and  died 
upon  that  worse  ruffian,  the  rack. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  eminent  instance  of  a  single  thefl  in  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau ;  and  it  is  the  second  greatest  blot  in  his  book ; 
for  he  suffered  a  girl  to  be  charged  with  and  punished  for  the  thef^ 
and  maintained  the  lie  to  her  face,  though  she  was  his  friend,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  with  teara.  But  it  may  be  said  for  him,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  work!  would  not  have  known  the  story  but  for  himself:  add  if 
such  a  disclosure  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  additional  offence  (which 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  very  delicate  as  well  as  dishonest  people^) 
we  must  recollect,  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  book  to  give  a  plain  un- 
soplusiicated  account:  of  a  human  beidg^s  experiences;  and  that  many 
persons  of  excellent  repute  would  have  been  found  to  haye  committea 
action!  as  bad,  had  they  given  accounts-of  themselves  as  oandid.    Dr. 
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Johnson  was  of  opionioii  tkal  all  cfaildrefi  were  thieves  and  liars :  and 
somebody,  we  believe  a  Scotchman,  answered  a  fond  speech  aboai 
homan  nature,  by  exclaiming,  that  *'  human  Jiature  was  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond,  or  so  many  laws  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  restraio 
it/'  We  venture  to  differ,  on  this  occasion,  with  both  Engiisfamaa  and 
Scotchman.  Laws  in  particular,  taking  the  bad  with  the  good,  are 
quite  as  likely  to  have  made  rogues,  as  restrained  them.  But  we  ase^ 
at  any  rate,  what  has  been  suspected  of  more  orthodox  parsons  than 
Rousseau;  to  say  nothing  of  less  charitable  advantages  which  might  ba 
taken  of  such  opinions.  He  committed  .a  petty  theft ;  and  miserably 
did  his  false  shame,  the  parent  of  so  many  crimes,  make  hitn  act.  Bui 
be  won  back  to  their  infanu'  lips  the  bosoms  of  thousands  of  motberti 
He  restored  to  their  bereaved  and  helpless  owners  thousands  of  thaw 
fountains  of  health  and  joy  :  and  before  he  is  abused,  even  far  worse 
things  than  the  theft,  let  those  whose  virtue  consists  in  costOM,  think 
of  this. 

As  we  have  mixed  fictitious  with  real  thieves  in  this  article,  in  a 
manner,  we  fear,  somewhat  uncritical  (and  yet  the  fictions  are  mosi 
likely  founded  on  fact ;  and  the  life  of  a  real  thief  is  a  kind  of  dream 
and  romance)  we  will  dispatch  our  fictitious  Englbh  thieves  before 
we  come  to  the  others.  And  we  must  make  shelter  work  of  it  than 
we  intended,  or  we  shall  never  come  to  our  friend  Du  Vail.  The 
length  to  which  this  article  has  stretched  out,  week  after  week,  will 
be  a  warning  to  us  how  we  render  oar  paper  liable  to  be  run  away 
witl^  in  future. 

There  is  a  very  fine  story  of  Three  Thieves  in  Chaucer,  which  we 
mast  tell  at  large  another  time.  The  most  prominent  of  the  fabulous 
thieves  in  England  is  that  bellipotent  and  immeasorahle  wag,  FalstadI 
If  for  a  momentary  freak,  he  tbooght  it  villainous  to  steals  at  the 
next  moment  he  thought  it  villanous  not  to  steal. 

"  Hal,  I  pi^ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to 
God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  ^ 
bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the 
street,  about  yoa^  Sir ;  but  I  marked  htm  not.  And  yet  be  talked  vtry 
wisely,  but  I  regard^  him  not  And  yet  he  talked  wisely ;  and  in 
the  streets,  toa 

P.  Henrjf,  Thou  didst  well ;  for  '  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets^ 
and  00  man  regards  it.' 

Ftdsiaff.  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration;  and-  ait,  indeed,  able 
to  corrupt  a  saint*  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  Giod 
forgiva  thee  for  it!  Beisre  I  knew  thee,. Hal,  I  knew  nothing;  and 
now  aift  I,  if  a  man  shoidd  speak  truly,  Itttlet  better  than  eae  oC  tk^ 
wicked;  I  mast  give  aver  this  life,  and  LwiAi  give4taver:  By.  the 
Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am -a  ^iliain:  I'll  be  daouied  for  never  a  kkig't 
son  in  Christendom.  'i 

i\  Henry,  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morvoMr,  Jackf 

¥aliti^.  Where  thou  ^U,  lad ;  Til  make  one  :^  4m  I  da  no^  eaU  m» 
villain,  and  baffle  me.^"* 

We  nuisi  teke  eareh^Mvwe  speak  of  Macheath,  er  we  shall  be*^eaid 
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to  be  getting  political  again.  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wijd  the  Great  m 
also,  in  this  sense,  "  caveare  to  the  muUitade."  But  we  would  say* 
more  of  him,  if  we  had  room.  Count  Fathom,  a  deliberate  scoondrel,^ 
compounded  of  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  the  more  equivocal  Cagliostros 
and  other  adventurers,  is  a  thief  not  at  a^l  to  our  taste.  We  are  con* 
tinually  obliged  to  call  his  mother  to  our  recollection,  in  order  to  beat 
him.  The  only  instance  in  which  the  character  of  an  absolute  pron 
fligate  pickpocket  was  ever  made  comparatively  welcoqae  to  our  graver 
feelings,  is  in  the  extraordinary  novel  of  Maooii  L'Escaut  by  the  Abb^ 
Prevost.  It  78  the  story  of  a  vouog  man  so  passionately  in  love  with  a^ 
profligate  female^  that  he  follows  her  through  every  species  of  vice 
and  misery,  even  when  she  is  sent  as  a  convict  to  New  Orleana  His 
love  indeed  is  returned.  He  is  obliged  to  subsist  upon  her  vices  ;^  ana 
in  return,  is  induced  to  help  her  with  his  owa,  becomiog  a  cheat  ^nd  a| 
swindler  to  supply  her  outrageous  extravagances.  On  board  the  con- 
vict ship  (if  we  recollect)  he  waits  oa  h^t  through  every  species  of 
squalidness;  the  convict-dress  aad  her  shaved  head  only  redoubljr^ 
his  love  by  the  help  of  pity.  This  seems  a  shocking  and  very  immor^ 
book  ;  yet  multitudes  of  very  reputable  people  have  found  a  charm  in 
it  The  fact  is,  not  only  that  IVlanon  is  beautiful,  sprightly,  really  fonf) 
of  her  lover,  and  after  allr  becomes  reformed;  but  that  it  is  delightful 
and  ought  to  be  so,  to  the  human  h^rt,  to  see  a  vein  of  sentiment  apd 
real  goodness  looking  out  through  all  this  callous  surface  of  guilt.  It 
is  like  meeting  with  a  tree  in  a  squalid  hole  of  a  city,-«— a  flower,  o^  % 
frank  face,  in  a  reprobate  purlieu.  The  capabilities. of  human  ns^ur^ 
are  not  compromised.  The  virtue  alone  seems  natural ;  the  guilti  as  it 
so  often  is»  seems  artificial,  and  the  resph  of  some  bad  education  of 
other  circumstance.  Nor  is  any  body  injured.  It  is  one  of  the  shaU 
lowest  of  all  shallow  notions  to  talk  of  the  barm  of  such  works.  Do  we 
think  nobpdy  is  to  be  harmed  but  the  virtuous  !  Or  that  there  are  not 
privileged  harms  and  vices  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  well  as  unprivileged? 
No  good-hearted  person  will  be  injured  by  reading  Manosi  L'E^caut^ 
Tt>ere  is  the  belirfingoQd»ets  in  it ;— -a  faith,  the  want  of  which  does  so 
much  harm  both  to  the  vicious  and  to  the  over-^righteous.  ^ 

The  prince  of  all  robbers,  Eugli:^  or  foreign,  is  undoubtedly  ^bii| 
Hood.  There  is  a  worthy  Scottish  namesake  of  his*  Rob  Roy,  who 
has  been  lately  had  justice  done  to  all  his  injuries  by  aijountrym^.j 
and  the  author,  it  seems,  has  now  come  down  from  the  borders  to  sef 
the  Rob  of  the  elder  times  well  treated.  We  were  obtiged  to  tear  our^ 
selves  away  from  his  first  volume**  to  go  to  thi^  ilUrepaying  article 
But  Robin  Hood  will  still  remain  tile  ^hief  and  "  gentlest  of  thiey^ff 
lie  acted  upon  n  larger  scale,  or  in  opposition  to  a  larger  injustice,  to;a 
whole  political  system.  He  "shook  the  superflux^'  tp  the  ppof ,  ^?ui0 
shewed  the  heavens  morf^just."  However,  what  \jire  h^^^  to  ssgr  g^ 
hio)  we  must  keiep  till  the  tre^  are  in  leaf  aga'm^  and  the  greenwpod 
«hade  4«%htfvil4  .  .  t /  ',  .  .    \    I 

We  dismiss,  in  OQle  rabble-like  befip,  the  real  Jonathan  WildsjAverr 
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thaws^  and  other  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  who  hare  no  redemp- 
tion in  their  rascality.  And  after  them,  for  gentlemen-valets,  may  go 
the  Barringtons,  Major  Semples,  and  other  sneaking  rogues,  who  held 
on  a  tremoTous  career  of  iniquity  betwixt  pilfering  aiui  repenting.  Yet 
Jack  Shepherd  mast  not  be  forgotten,  with  his  ingenious  and  daring 
breaks  out  of  prison;  nor  Turpin,  who  is  said  to  hare  ridden  his  horse 
with  such  swiftness  from  York  to  London,  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  up 
an  aliln.  We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  celebrated  Boccaniers  of 
America;  but  these  are  fellows,  with  regard  to  whom  we  are  willing  to 
take  Dogberry's  advice,  and  '*  steal  out  of  their  company/' « 

All  hail,  tbon  most  attractive  of  scape-graces ; — thon  most  accom- 
plished of  gentlemen  of  the  road; — thou,  worthy  to  be  called  one  of 
"  the  minions  of  the  moon,'' — Monsieur  Claude  Dn  Vail, — whom  we 
have  come  such  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  see! 

Claude  Do  Vail,  according  to  a  pleasant  account  of  him  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  was  born  at  Domfront  in  Normandy,  in  the  year  1643, 
of  Pierre  Du  Vail,  miller,  and  Marguerite  de  la  Roche,  the  fair  daughter 
of  a  tailor.  Being  a  sprightly  boy,  he  did  not  remain  in  the  country, 
but  became  servant  to  a  person  of  quality  at  Paris ;  and  with  this  gen- 
tleman he  came  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  which  came  over  to  pick  the  most  pockets  and  hearts, 
Charles  the  Second,  or  Claude  Du  Vail.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
**  courses"  of  life,  ('•  for,"  says  the  contemporary  historian,  «*  I  dare  not 
call  them  vices,")  soon  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  going  upon  the 
road;  and  here  "  he  ouickly  became  so  famous,  that  in' a  proclamation 
for  the  taking  several  notorious  highwaymen,  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
named  first."  **  He  took,"  says  his  biographer,  **  the  generous  way  of 
padding;"  that  is  to  say,  he  behaved  with  exemplary  politeness  to  all 
coaches,  especially  those  in  which  there  were  ladies ;  making  a  point  of 
frightening  them  as  amiably  as  possible;  and  insisting  upon  returning 
any  favourite  trinkets  or  keepsakes,  for  which  they  chose  to  appeal  to 
him  with  '*  their  most  sweet  voices." 

It  was  in  this  character  that  he  performed  an  exploit,  which  is  the 
eternal  feather  in  the  cap  of  highway  gentility.  We  will  relate  it  in 
the  words  of  our  informer.  Riding  out  with  some  of  his  confederates, 
"  he  overtakes  a  coach,  which  they  had  set  over  night,  having  intelli- 
gence of  a  booty  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  it.  In  the  coach  was  a 
knight,  his  lady,  and  only  one  serving-maid,  who,  perceiving  five 
horsemen  making  up  to  them,  presently  imagined  that  they  were  beset; 
and  they  were  confirmed  in  this  apprehension,  by  seeing  them  whisper 
to  one  another,  and  ride  backwards  and  forwards.  The  lady,  to  shew 
she  was  not  afraid,  takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her  pocket,  and  plays: 
Do  Vail  takes  the  hint,  plays  also,  and  excellently  well,  upon  a  fla- 
geolet of  his  own,  and  m  this  posture  he  rides  up  to  the  coach-side. 
'  Sir,'  says  he,  to  the  person  in  the  coach,  '  your  lady  plays  txccU 
lently,  anTi  I  doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  as  well ;  will  you  please 
to  walk  out  of  the  coaci),  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one 
currant  with  her  upon  the  heath?'  '  Sir,'  said  the  person  in  the 
coach,  '  I  dare  not  oeny  any  ^ng  to  one  of  your  quality  and  good 
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mind;  you  Mem  a  gentleman,  and  jfonr  requeitittery  reasoiiable:' 
which  said,  the  lacquey  opens  Uie  boot,  oat  comes  the  knight.  Da  Vail 
leaps  lightly  off  his  horse,  and  bands  the  lady  oat  of  the  coach.  They 
danced,  and  here  it  was  that  Du  Vail  performed  marvels;  the  best 
master  in  London,  except  those  that  are  French,  not  being  able  to 
ihew  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding  French  boots.  The 
dancing  being  over,  he  waits  on  the  lady  to  her  coach.  As  the  knight 
was  going  in,  says  Du  Vail  to  him,  *  Sir,  ;^ou  hare  forgot  to  pay  the 
music:'  '  No,  I  hare  not,'  replies  the  knight,  and  putting  his  nand 
under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  out  a  hundred  pounds  in  a  bag,  and 
deliversit  to  him;  which  Du  Vail  took  with  a  very  good  grace,  and 
courteously  answered,  *  Sir,  you  are  liberal,  and  shsdl  have  no  cause 
to  repent  your  being  so;  this  liberality  of  yours  shall  excuse  you  the 
other  three  hundred  pounds;'  and  giving  him  the  word,  that  if  he  met 
with  any  more  of  the  crew,  be  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes 
his  leave  of  him. 

"  This  story,  I  confess,  justifies  the  great  kindness  the  ladies  had  for 
Du  Vail;  for  in  this,  as  in  an  epitome,  are  contained  all  things  that  set 
a  man  off  advantageously,  and  make  him  appear,  as  the  phrase  is, 
much  a  gentleman.  First,  here  was  valour,  that  he  and  but  four  more 
durst  assault  a  knight,  a  lady,  a  waiting-gentlewoman,  a  lacquey,  a 
groom  that  rid  by  to  open  the  gates,  and  the  coachman,  they  being  six 
to  five,  odds  at  football ;  and  besides,  Du  Vail  had  much  the  worst  cause, 
and  reason  to  believe,  that  whoever  should  arrive,  would  range  them- 
selves on  the  enemy's  party.  Then  he  shewed  his  invention  and  sa- 
gacity, that  be  could  sur  le  champ,  and,  without  studying,  make  that 
advantage  of  the  lady's  playing  on  the  flageolet  He  evinced  his  skill 
in  instrumental  music,  by  playing  on  his  flageolet;  in  vocal,  by  his 


singing ;  for  (as  I  should  have  told  you  before)  there  being  no  violins, 
Du  Vail  sung  the  currant  himself.  He  manifested  his  agility  of  body, 
by  lightly  dismounting  off  his  horse,  and  with  ea^e  and  freedom  getting 
up  again,  when  he  took  his  leave;  his  excellent  deportment,  by  his  in- 
comparable dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the  hundred 
pounds;  his  generosity,  in  taking  no  more;  his  wit  and  eloquence,  and 
readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse  with  the  knight  and  lady, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have  been  forced  to  omit" 

The  noise  of  the  proclamation  made  Du  Vail  return  tQ  Paris ;  but 
be  came  back  in  a  short  time  for  want  of  money.  His  reign  however 
dkl  not  last  long  after  his  restoration.  He  made  an  unlucky  attack,  not 
upon  some  ill-bred  passengers,  but  upon  several  bottles  of  wine,  and 
was  taken  in  consequence  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  in  Cbandos-street. 
His  life  was  interceded  for  in  vain :  he  was  arraigned  and  committed  to 
Newgate;  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the  .27th  year  of  his  age; 
showers  of  tears  from  fair  eyes  bedewing  bis  fate,  both  while  alive  in 
prison,  and  while  dead  at  the  fatal  tree. 

Du  Vall's  success  with  the  ladies  of  those  days,  whose  amttory  taste 
was  of  a  turn  more  extensive  than  enlarged,  seems  to  have  made  some 
very  well  dressed  English  gentlemen  jealous.  The  writer  of  Du  Vall's 
life,  who  is  a  man  of  wit,  evidently  has  something  of  bitterness  in  his 
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railleries  uporthis  p6iM;  but  he  tnatiages  th^n  verypleiismifily;    H« 

Sretends  that  he  is  an  old  bachelor^  and  has  never  been  able  to  main 
is  way  with  his  fkir  country  women,  on  accoont  of  the  French  yaJ«ls 
that  have  stood  in  his  way.  He  says  he  had  two  objects  in  .writing 
(he  book.  "  One  is,  that  the  next  Frenchman  that  is  hanged  may 
not  cause  an  uproar  in  this  imperial  city;  which  I  doubt  nol  bui  i 
have  effected. 

"  The  other  is  a  much  harder  task :  To  »et  my  coontrymen  on  even 
terms  with  the  French,  as  to  the  English  ladies'  aflRKStions.  If  I  should 
bring  this  about,  I  should  esteem  myself  to  hare  contributed  much  to 
the  good  of  this  kingdom. 

'<  One  remedy  there  is,  which,  possibly,  may  conduce  something 
towards  it. 

"  I  have  heard,  that  there  is  a  new  intention  of  transfusing  the  blood 
of  one  animal  into  another,  and  that  it  has  been  experimented  by 
putting  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into  an  Englishman.  I  am  against  that 
way  of  experiments;  for,  should  we  make  all  Englishmen  sheep,  we 
should  soon  be  a  prey  to  the  lotare. 

"  I  think  I  can  propose  the  making  that  experiment,  a  more  advan- 
tageous way.  I  would  have  all  gentlemen,  who  have  been  a  full  year, 
or  more,  out  of  France,  be  let  blood  weekly,  or  oftener,  if  they  can  bear 
it.  Mark  how  much  they  bleed ;  transfuse  so  much  French  lacquey's 
blood  into  them ;  replenish  these  last  out  of  the  English  footmen,  for  it 
is  no  noatter  what  becomes  of  them.  Repeat  this  operation  toHet 
guoties,  and,  in  process  of  time,  you  will  find  this  event:  Either  the 
English  gentlemen  will  be  as  much  beloved  as  the  French  lacqueys,  or 
the  French  lacqueys  as  little  esteemed  as  the  English  gentlemen." 

Butler  has  left  an  Ode,  sprinkled  with  his  usual  wit,  "  To  the  Happy 
Memory  of  the  Most  Renowned  Du  Val,"  who 

—  Like  a  pious  man,  some  years  before 
The  arrival  of  his  fatal  hour, 
Made  every  day  he  had  to  Hvc 
To  his  last  minutA  a  preparative ; 
Taught  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  road 
To  act  in  a  more  gentle  mode ; 
*  Take  prizes  more  obligingly  from  those. 

Who  never  had  been  hted/ibnu; 

And  how  lo  hang  In  a  more  graceful  fashion.  ^ 

Than  e'er  was  knowa  before  t^tfae  duU  English  nation. 

As  it  may  be  thooght  proper  that  we  should  end  this  lawless  article 
with  a  good  moral,  we  will  give  it  two  or  three  sentences  from  Shaks- 
peare  worth  a  whole  volume  of  sermons  against  thieving.  The  boy 
who  belongs  to  FalstafTs  companiohs,  and  who  begins  to  see  through 
the  shallowness  of  their  cunnuig  and  way  of  life,  says  that  Bardolph 
stole  a  lute-case,  carried  it  twelve  miles,  and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence. 
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There  he  arrMn;  nrand  abmie  doth  flie^ 
Aad  taket  9unf  wHb  bvri^cvfowcyes 
Nmr  tbii,  now  tlMt.  be  tMteOi  tepdeily. 


No.  XIV.— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19tli,   1890. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEP. 

This  it  an  article  for  the  reader  to  think  of,  when  he  or  Bhe  is  warm 
m  bed,  a  Kttle  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  the  clothes  at-  his  ear,  and  the 
wind  moaning  in  some  distant  crevice. 

**  Blessings,*'  exclaimed  Sancho,  '*  on  him  that  first  inftented  sleep! 
It  wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  cloak."  It  is  a  delicious  moment  cer- 
tainly >—*that  of  being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  ^u  shall 
drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  to  come,  not  past:  the  limbs  have 
been  just  tired  enough,  to  render  the  remaining  in  one  posture  delightful : 
the  labour  of  the  day  is  done.  A  gentle  feilure  of  the  perceptions  comes 
creeping  over  one:-^the  spirit  of  consciousness  disengages  itself  more 
and  more,  with  slow  and  hushing  degrees,  like  a  mother  detaching  her 
hand  from  that  of  her  sleeping  child ;— 4he  mind  seems  to  hare  a  balmy 
lid  closing  over  it,  like  the  eye  ;-^tis  closing; — 'tis  more  closing  ;-^H& 
oh»ed«    The  mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  ii^  airy  rounds. 

It  is  said  that  sleep  is  best  before  mklnight:  and  Nature  herself,  with 
her  darkness  and  chilling  dews,  informs  os  so.  There  is  another  reason 
for  going  to  bed  betimes:  for  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  lying 
late  in  the  morning  is  a  gfeat  shortener  of  life.  At  least,  it  is  never 
found  in  company  with  longevity.  It  also  tends  to  make  people  corpu- 
lent. Bot  these  matters  belong  rather  to  the  sobyect  of  early  rising, 
than  of  sleep. 

Sle^  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  is  not  half  so  pleasant  as  the  moie 
^mely  one*  It  is  sometimes  however  excusable,  especially  to  a  ifvatch- 
fel  or  over-iworked  head;  neither  c|in  we-  deny  the  seducing  merits  of 
«<  t'  other  dQze,"*-the  pleasing  wilfulness  of  nestling  in  a  new  posture, 
when  you  know  yon  <raght  to  be  up,  like  the  rest  of  the  house.  But 
then  you  cut  up  the  day,  and  your  sleep  the  next  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  few  people  think  of  sleepfng,  except  after 
dinner;  and  then  it  is  often  rather  a  hovering  and  nodding  on  the  borders 
of  sleep,  than  a  sleep  itself.  This  is  a  privilege  allowable,  we  think,  to 
none  bat  the  old,  or  the  sickly,  or  the  very  tired  and *care- worn;  aAd  it 
Aodd  be  ynki  understood^  before  it  is  exeroiaed  in  company.   To  escape 
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into  slumber  from  an  argnment;  or  to  take  it  as  an  affair  of  course,  only 
between  you  and  your  biliary  duct;  or  to  assent  with  involuntary  nods 
to  all  that  you  have  just  been  disputing;  is  not  so  well:  much  less,  to 
sit  nodding  apd  tptteriAg  beside  a  lady ;  or  to  be  in  dagger  of  dropping 
your  head  into,  the  fruit-plate  or  your  .host's  &ce ;  or  ^f  waking  up,  and 
saying  "  Just  so''  to  the  bark  of  a  dog,  or  "  Yes,  Madam"  to  the  black 
at  your  elbow. 

Care-worn  people  however  might  refresh  themselves  oflener  with  day- 
sleep  than  they  do;  if  their  bodily  state  is  such  as  to  dispose  them  to  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  care  is  wakeful.  People  sometimes 
sleep,  as  well  as  wake,  by  reason  of  their  sorrow.  The  difference  seems 
to  depeof)  upon,  the  natui«  of  their  temperament;  thougkiii  \k^mo$i 
excessive  cases,  sleep  is  perhaps  Nature's  never-failing  rener,  as  swoon- 
ing is  upon  the  rack.  A  person  with  jaundice  in  his  blood  shall  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  at  noon -day,  when  another  of  a  different  complexion 
shall  find  his  eyes  as  uncloseable  as  a  statue's,  though  he  has  had  no 
sleep,  fqr  nights  together.  Without  meaning  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
su^ering,  which,  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  it's  waking  hours,  it, Is.  this 
that  may  often  account  for  the  profotuid  sleeps  enjoyed  the  night  befoire 
hazardous  battles^  exec;Qtioos,  and  other  demands  upon  kn  over-excited 
spirit.  .,  ,  -     t 

•  The  most  complete  aod  healthy  sleep  that  can  be  taken  in  tbe-day,  is 
in  summejc-tioiei  out  in  a,  field*  There  is  perhaps.qo  solitary  sensation 
^o  exquisite  as  that  ofaluQaheriDg  oa  the  grass  obp  hay-,  shaded  from  the 
hotsi^n  by  a  tree,  with  tiiexoasoiowsoess  of  a  fresh  but  iightair  running 
tb/oyg^  the  wide  atmosphere^  and  the  sky  stretching  far  overhead  opon 
all  sides.  £arM:u  and  beavep,  and  si  placid  humanity,  seem  tq  have  the 
qres^ioQ  to^  themselve^K  '  There  is  nothing  between  ilie>  skimbever;  and 
iiieQake4  and  glad  innocence. of  nature.  <        '     .• 

,  Next  to  this,  bvt  at  a  lottg  intervalf  the  most  reliabiag  snmldh  ofslum^ 
jber.ou^of  bed,  is  the  on^.whieh  a  ttred;person  takes/ befbrbi be  retires 
for  tbp  night,  while  iijngering  in  his  sitting*room.  The  consciousness  of 
Jbeiog.very  sleepy  and  of  having,  Abe  power  to  go  to  bed  .immediately; 

fiy.^  gr^t  z^jt  t^.  the  unwillingnesa  lo  move.i  Sometimes  he.  sits*  nodt- 
)ng,ip.J^is  chair;  but  ^be  sudden  and. kaden  jerks  of  the  head  to  vrhick 
a,$ta^pf  great  sleepiness  renders  him  liable,  are  geaerally  loo  painful 
for  so  luxurious  a  moment;  and  he  gets  into  a  more  legitioMte  posture^ 
jsitting  sideways  with  h^  bead  oti  the  chair-took,  or  throwing  bis  legs 
up  at  once  on  anothei^  Pbair,  and  half  reclining.    It  is  i  curious  ho^ilFeTcr 

Sfind,  how  long  an  inconvenient  posture  will  be  borne  for  the  sake  of 
is  fpretaste  of  repose.  The  worst  of  it  is«  that  on  going  to  bied,  the 
!charm  sometimes  vanish^;  perhaps  fr<Hn  the  colder  temperature  of  the 
chamber;  for  a  Qre^kle.  is  a. great  opiate. 

^  Speaking  of  the  painful  positions  into  which  a  sleepy  iounger  will 
^et  ixunsel^  it  is  anuising  to  think  of  the  more  fantastic  attitudes  that 

{)  often  take  pl^ce  in  bed. .  If  we  could  add  any  tlungt  to  the  num<- 
^'r^ess  things  thi^t  b^ve  been  said  about  sle^,  by  4h)3  poeAs,  it  would 
.^.9yoq  this  poi^tf  1  Sleep  never  shews  bimseirik.gtftater. leveller. 
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Jk  man  in  bis  waking  moments  may  look  as  proud  and  self-possiBSSed  as 

he  pleases.  He  may  walk  proudly,  he  may  sit  proudly,  he  may  ^ai 
his  dinner  proudly  ^  he  may  shave  himself  with  an  air  of  infinite  supe- 
riority; in  a  word,  he  may  shew  himself  grand  and  absurd  upon  the 
most  trifling  occasions.  But  Sleep  plays  the  petrifying  magician.  He 
arrests  the  proudest  lord  as  well  as  the  humblest  clown  in  the  most 
ridiculous  postures:  'so  that  if  you  could  draw  a  grandee  from  his  bed 
without  waking  him,  no  limb-twisting  fool  in  a  pantomime  should  create 
wilder  laughter.  The  toy  with  the  string  between  \i*s  legs  is  hardly  a 
posture-master  more  extravagant.  Imagine  a  despot  lifted  up  to  the 
gaze  of  his  valets,  with  his  eyes  shut,  his  mouth  open,  his  left  hand 
under  his  right  ear,  his,  other  twisted  and  hanging  helplessly  before 
him  like  an  ideot's,  one  knee  lifted  up,  and  the  other  leg  stretched  out, 
or  both  knees  huddled  up  together;  what  a  scarecrow  to  lodge  majestic 
power  in ! 

But  Sleep  is  kindly,  even  in  his  tricks ;  and  the  poets  have  treated 
him  with  proper  reverence.  According  to  the  ancient  mythologists, 
he  bad  e^n  one  of  ^e. Graces  to  wifie.  He  had  a  thousaira  sons,  of 
.whom  the  chief  weie  Morpheus,  or  the  Shaper ;  Icelot,  or  the  Likiely'j 
Phantaausi  the  Fancy ;  and  Phobetor,.  the  Terror.  Hisdwefling  sotne 
writers  place  in  a  dull  and  darkling  part  of  the  earth ;  others,  with 
.greater  cOnopliment,  in  heaven;  and  others,  with  another  kind  of  pro- 
JiNriety,  by  ttie  sea-^hore.  There  is  a  good  description  of  ^  it  in  Ovi^'; 
but  in  itheiie  abstracted  tasks. of  poetiyi  the  moderns  eutrvie  the  anf- 
iCients;  and  there  is  nobody  who  has  built  his  bower  fbr  him  so  finely 
as  Spenser,  Archimago  in  the:  first  bootcof  the  Faerie  Queene,  (Canto  t, 
.St.  09«):  sends  a  Jittlcf  spirit  down  t6  Morpheus  to  fetch  him  a  Dream.^^  > 

,  ■  •  •  '  ,  .       :    ,  i    t'    :i!  ./    .  f 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  avre,  ,     ,     .,.i    .  ,j 

.  '•  And  through'tbe  world  of  waters,  wide  and  deepe,    ^   •   '    '    .'" 

To  Morpheas'  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bostrcls  of.  the  earth  fall  steepe^  > 

And  low,  where  dawniog  day  doth  never  peepe, 
His  dwelling  if.    There,  Tetbys  bis  vet  hed  > 

Dotb  ever  wash ;  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  dew  bis  eyer-drouping  bead. 
Whiles  ssd  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  tpred. 

And  mofceto  lull  bim  in  bb  dombersoft 
A  trickline  streame  from  highcocke  tarabling  downe, 
And  ever-Fdringling  rain  i^pon  the  lofl. 
Mixed  with  a  marmuring  winde,  mach  like  the  soune 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  ^wt  bim  in  a  swouoe.  .  *  , '   '  1 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cryes, 
'1  As  still  are  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  beard,  but -carelesse  l^uiet  lyes,  '    '  ' 

ft    '    .       Wrapt  in  etemall  silence^  farre  from  enimyes. 

,      •       •    ■-  •      '  .     •   '    '  ' 

Chaucer  has  drawn  the  cave  of  the  same  god  with  greater  simplicity; 

i^ut  nothing  can  have  a  more  deep  and  sullen  effect  than  his  cliffs  and 

'cold  running  waters.     It  seems  as  real  as  an  actual  solitude,  or  some 

quaint  old  pictnre  in  a  book  of  travels  in  Tartary.     He  is  telling  the 

story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  in  the  poem  called  his  Dream.    Juno  tells 

a  messenger  to  go  to  Morpheus  and  "  bid  him  creep  iaio  iha- body'' 
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oflbe  dnmioed  kiog^  to  bi  Us  mUt  kaon  the  fiital  event  by  his  wppm- 
rition. 

This  niesieDg«r  todke*  leave,  and  went 
Upon  bit  way;  and  never  be  fitetft 
TiU  be  eame  to  ^  dark  mll^y 
That  slant  betweene  rockes  ufiy. 
There  never  yet  ^rew  come,  ne  ^rasy 
Ne  tret,  ne  nongnt  that  aught  was^ 
Beast,  ne  nNtn,  ne  naught  else; 
Save  that  there  ware  a  few  wells 
Came  runniqr  £ro  the  cliffs  adowne^ 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  soune. 
And  mnnen  downe  rifht  by  a  cave^ 
That  was  under  a  fiK^  ygrave, 
Amd  the  vaUcy,  wonder-deepe. 
There  these  goddis  lay  aslccpe» 
Morpheus  and  Eclympasteire, 
That  was  the  cod  of  Sleepis  beire. 
That  slept  and  did  nona  other  worka* 

Where  tbe  credentials  of  this  aew  son  and  faeiiv  £olympaste!re«  aro 
to  be  found,  we  know  not;  bat  he  acu  very  nmch,  *t  must  be  aU 
lowed,  like  an  heir  piesomptive,  in  sleeping,  and  doing  *'none  other 
work." 

We  dare  not  trust  oanetves  with  many  qoeUtioas  npon  sleep  from 
tbe  poefs;  they  are  so  numerous  as  well  as  beaodfel.  We  most  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  that  our  two  moat  fawMirite  passages 
are  one  in  the  Pbiloctetes  of  l^hocles,  admirable  for  it's  contrast  to  a 
scene  of  terrible  agony,  which  it  closes  :^  and  the  ether  the  following 
address  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of  Valentinian,  the  hero 
of  which  is  also  a  sufferer  under  bodily  torment  He  is  in  a  chair, 
slumbering;  and  these  most  exquisite  lines  are  gently  sung  with 
music. 

Care-eharming  Sleep,  tbon  caser  of  all  woes. 

Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thTself  aispose 

On  this  afflicsed  prince.    Ml  lOie  a  cloud 

In  gentle  she«fera:  gite  nothfaig  thait  Is  load 

Or  painful  to  his  slombafft  s  easy,  Hglvty 

And  as  a  pnilinc  stieans,  thon  son  of  Nifpht, 

Pass  by  bis  troubled  senses:  sing  his  pain 

Like  hollow  mufinmipg  wind,  or  silver  raint 

Into  this  prince,  gtoMtjy  oh  gently  slide; 

And  kiss  nim  liMo  slunters,  Hke  a  htlda. 

How  earnest  and  prayer-like  are  these  pauses !  How  lightly  sprinkled, 
and  yet  how  deeply  settling,  like  ntio,  the  fancy !  How  quiel^  affic- 
tionate,  and  perfect  ihe  conclusion  I 

Sleep  is  most  graceful  in  an  infant^  soundest,  in  eae  w4io  has  been 
tired  in  the  open  air;  completest,  to  the  seaman  after  a  hard  voyage; 
most  welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted  with  one  idea;  most  tonchmff  to 
leek  at,  in  the  parent  that  has  wept ;  lightest,  in  the  playful  child; 
proudest,  in  the  bride  adored. 

e  ^  do  not  translate  it  here,  as  we  Intend  to  present  the  rsader  witii  the 
wfiole  scwe  ia  an  article  upon  ^hlloctstei. 
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THE  FAIR  REVENGE. 


The  elements  of  this  stoiy  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  ppem  called 
Albion's  England,  lo  which  we  refisrted  in  the  article  on  Charles 
Brandon  and  Mary  Queen  •f  France. 

Aganippas,  king  of  Argas,  dying  without  heirs  male,  bequeathed 
his  throne  to  his  only  daughter,  t^e  beaatilul  and  beloved  Daphlea. 
This  female  succession  was  di^pleamig  to  }  nobleman  who  held  larae 
possessions  on  the  frontiefs;  and  be  came  for  the  first  time  towards  the 
court,  not  lo  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  queen,  but  to  give  her  battles 
Dorades  (ibr  that  was  his  name)  was  not  nuich  known  by  the  people. 
He  bad  distinguished  himself  for  as  jealous  an  independaiice  as  a  sub^ 
ject  could  well  assume ;  and  thougih  he  had  been  of  use  in  repelling 
invasbn  during  the  latter  years  of  the  king,  hid  never  made  his  ap*- 
pearance  to  receive  his  master's  thanks  personally.  A  correspaodeaoe 
however  was  uoderslood  to  have  gone  on  between  him  and  several  n^ 
blemen  about  the  court;  and  there  were  those,  who  in  spite  of  h«  in^ 
attention  to  popularity,  suspected  that  it  would  go  hard  with  the  young 
queen,  when  the  two  armies  came  face  to  £aoe. 

But  neither  these  subtle  statesmen,  nor  the  ambitious  young  soldier 
Boracles,  were  aware  of  the  effects  to  be^prodoced  by  a  strong  personal 
attachment.  The  young  qoeeu,  amiable  as  she  was  beautiful,  bad  in- 
voluntarily ba£fted  his  expectations  from  her  courtiers,  by  exciting  in 
the  minds  of  some  a  real  disinterested  regard,  while  others  nourished  a 
bope  of  sharing  her  throne  instead.  At  least,  they  speculated  upon 
becoming,  each  the  favourite  mioister;  and  held  it  a  better  thing  to 
reign  under  that  title  and  a  diarming  mistress,  than  be  the  servants  of  a 
master,  wilful  and  domineering.  By  the  people  she  was  adored ;  and 
when  she  cnne  riding  out  of  her  palace,  on  the  momiag  of  the  fight,  with 
an  unaccustomed  spear  standing  up  in  it's  rest  by  her  side,  her  (undiemed 
hair  flowing  a  little  off  into  the  wind,  her  face  paler  than  usual,  but  stiM 
tinted  with  it's  roses,  and  a  look  in  which  confidence  in  the  love  of  her 
subjects,  and  tenderness  for  the  wounds  they  were  going  to  eflpcoumet, 
seemed  to  contend  for  the  expression,—^  shoot  whidi  libey  sent  op 
would  have  told  a  stouter  heart  than  a  traitor's,  that  titt  Toyal  chananr 
was  secure. 

The  queen  during  the  conflict,  remained  in  a  tent  upon  nn  eminenc^ 
to  which  the  younger  leaders  vM  who  should  best  spur  up  their 
smoking  horses,  to  bring  her  good  news  from  time  to  time.  The 
battle  was  short  and  blowiy'.  Dorades  SQon  found  that  he  had  mis*- 
calculated  his  point;  and  all  his  skill  and  vesohitioa  ooakl  not  set  the 
error  to  rights.  It  was  allowed,  that  if  either  courage  or  militery  talent 
ooutd  entitle  him  to  the  throne,  he  wouU  have  had  a  sight  to  it;  but 
the  popularity  of  Daphles  supplied  her  cause  with  all  the  ardour,  winch 
^  lax  state  of  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  more  powerful  nobles  might 
have  denied  it.  When  her  troops  clmrged,  or  made  any  oher  volu»> 
tary  movement,  thav  put  all  their  hearts  into  their  blows;  and  vrhen 
they  were  compelled  to  «iwait  the  enemy,  they  stood  as  inflearible  m 
walls  of  iron.    It  was  like  faammeiing  upon  metal  slatnary  f  nr  ataUng 
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their  fated  horses  upon  spears  rivetted  in  stoDe.  Doracles  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  queen,  re-issuing  from  her  tent,  crowned  with  laurel, 
came  riding  down  the  eminence,  and  remained  at  the  foot  with  her 
generals,  while  the  prisoners  were  taken  by<  Her  pale  face  kept  as 
royal  a  countenance  of  composed  pity  as  she  could  manage,  while  the 
comnrKmer  rebels  passed  along,  aching  with  their  wounded  arms  fast- 
ened behind,  and  shaking  back  their  bloody  and  blinding  locks  for 
wantof  a  hand  to  part  them.  Bat  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
when  the  proud  and  hanosome  Doracles,  whom  she  now  saw  for  tlw 
first  time,  blushed  deeply  as  he  cast  a  glance  at  his  female  conqueror, 
■and  then  stepped  haughtily  along,  handling  his  gilded  chains  as  if  they 
wiere  an  indifi&rent  ornament.  "1  have  conquered  him,''  thought  she  s 
*'  it  is  a  heavy  blow  to  so  proud  a  head ;  and  as  he  looks  not  uos« 
«iiable,  it  might  be  politic  as  well  as  courteous  and  kind  in  me  to  turn 
his  submission  into  a  more  willing  one."  Alas  I  pity  was  helptng  9tA* 
jDiration  to  a  kinder  set  of  ofiices,  than  the  generous- hearted  queen  sus* 
|K3cted.  The  captive  went  to  his  prison,  a  : conqueror  ader  all;  for 
Daphles  loved  him.' 

The  second  night,  after  having  exhibited  in  her  manners  a  strange 
mixture  of  joy  and  seriousness,  and  signified  to  her  counsellors  her  in- 
itention  of  setting  the  prisoner'  free,  she  released  him  with  her  own 
•hands.  .Many  a  step  did  she  he»tate  as  she  went  down  the  stairs;  and 
iw hen  she  came -to  the  door,  she  shed  a  fnll,  but  soft,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  her  a  wilful  and  refreshing  flood  of  tears,  humbling  herself  for  her 
Jipprobching  task.  When  she  had  entered,  she  bitis^  deeply,  and 
•then  turning  as  pale,  sCoed  for  a  mioute  silent  and  without  motion. 
She  then  said,  "  Thy  queen,  Doracles,  has  come  to 'shew  thee  how 
'kindlv  At  can  treJEU  a  great  and  gallant  subject,  who  dkl  not  know 
-hery  and  with  these  words,  and  almost  before  she  was  aware^-  the 
(prisoner  was  risleascd,  iind  prieparing  to  go.  He  appeared  surprised^ 
iMit  not  dff  his  gukrd,  bor  in  any  temper  to  be  over*  grateful.  '*  NameiiV 
said  he,  *^  O  queen,  the  conations  on  which  I  depart,  and  they  \irillbe 
tlaithfully  kept/'  Daphles  moved  her  lips, '  but  they  spOke  not.  She 
IRraived  lier  head  and  hand  with  a  deadly  smile,  as. if  freeing' him  from 
all  conditions;  and  he  was  turning  to  go,  when  she  fell  sensetesfton 
the  floor.  The  haughty  warrior  raised  her  with  more  impatience  than 
,good  wHK  He  could  guess  at  love  in  a  woman ;  but  he  had  but  ani^an 
opinio^  both^  of  k  and  her  sex ;  and  the  deadly  struggle  in  the  heart  of 
Daphles  did  not  help  him  to  distinguish  the  romantic  passion,  Whi^b 
4iad  induced  her  to  put  all  her  past  and  virgin  notions  of  love  into  his 
person,  from  the  commonest  liking  that  might  flatter  his  soldienrly 
irantty*  ■     '  .■->•'  ,    .  -    '  .'■:,'•  u-tm 

< .  The  queen,  oa  awaking  from  her  8ikrQon,Tonad  herself  compelldl^t  jn 
ivery  justice  to  the'intbnsity  of  a  true  passion,  to  explain  how  pity  had 
brought  it  upon  her.  "  I  might  ask  it,''  saki  she,  "  Doracles^  in  re- 
turn ;''  and  here  she  resumed  something  of  her  queen-like  dignity;; 
''  but  1  feel  that  my  modesty  will  be  sufficiently  saved  by  the  name  of 
your  wife :  and  a  substantial  throne,  with  a  return  that  shall  nothing 
perplex  or  interfere  with  thee,  1  do  now  accordingly  otkr  thee,  not 
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^t^  ,the.  o«idUi6n  of  tiy.fr^^dam^  bat  bs.a  divergipti  of  men's  eyes  and 
tbonghu  from  wbat  they  .will  ihittk  UL  iane^  if  tbey  find  me  r^ije^ted.  , 
And  in  geUiog  out  that  bard  word,  her  voioe  fauUered  a  little,  and  bei; 
Ayes  fiUed  with  tears.  .  , , 

.  I  Ooracles^  with  the  beat  ffrace  his  lately  defeated  ^irit  oonld  ai^siinie, 
apoke  io  wiUipg  terms  of  jM:cepting.her  offer#  They  left  the |irjson| 
and  his^  fM{l  paiidon  having  been  proclaimed*  the  couriiersi  ,witb  feast^ 
aadeotertaiameats,  vied  who  should  seem hoitto^pprave  tjieir  ,mi&tre8s> 
f^hpice ;  for  so  they  were  quick  to  understand,  it.  The  JaHi  captive^ 
who  Was  really  as  graceful  and  accomplished  a4  a  proud  ^rit,woul4 
let  (lim  be,  received  and  retuMied  all  their,  attent^  in  princely  sort ; 
andDaphlea  wa^  beginmng  to.  hope  that  he  might  turn  a  gl^  eye  upon 
her  some  day,  when  news  was  brought  her  tha^  he  had  gone  from 
court,  nobody  knew  whither.  The  next  intelligence  was  too  certain. 
He  had  passed  the  frontien^  and  was  leaguing  with  her  enemies  for 
another  struggle* 

.  From  that  day,  gladness-,  though  not  kindness,  went  out  of  the  face 
of  Daphles.  .  She  wrote  him  a  letter,  without  a  word  of  reproach  in  it, 
enough  to  bring  .back  tbe.. remotest  heart  that  had  th^  least  spark  of 
sympathy;  buti he :only  answered  it  in  a  spirit,  which  shewed  that  he 
r^arded  the.deepest  love  but-  as  a  wonton  trifle*  That  letter  touqheq 
her  kind  wits.  «3he  had.  had  a  paper  drawn  up,  leaving  him  her  throne 
ip  qase  she  shouki  die.;  hut^ome  ojf  her  mioisters,  availing  themselves 
pfhef^enfeeUed  ipirit»iihad  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  qp^les;  at  w^ictii 
8he,,was.  to  preside  au  the  dr^s  she  wore  flo.t^he  day  of  victory;  the 
fiiglitof.whi^h,  it,wf^^;thP!ught,  wiih^«  ft^gw^wflnis^whicbtjiey  mean^ 
tfi,  ,0^6,  would  jfjreva*)  i>^n  .the  aasembiyto  urge  h^r;^o.ft  revocation  pf 
the  bequest.  Her  women  dies^ed  her,  whik  she  was  aln^ost  qncop^i 
pcioua.ol'  vvhati  ibfJy^weN^ jdo;i»g,  for  ^he' hadf^n^w,  J>»gfln  ,to, ipad?  ^^ickly, 
Vody  aa^eJlaA.nMad.  They  put.pn  hflr  theiwjhit^  g^fw^^  e4.gp4 
wjth  aii?^r  ,waves,  in  remembrance  of  ioe  stream  of  Xnachus,  the 
founder  of  the.Argive  rnonarchy;  the  spear  was  brought  out,  to  be 
■stuck  by  t^  side  of  the  throne,  instead  of  the  sceptre ;  and  their  hand^ 
prepared  to  put  the.aaip,e  laurel  on  her  head,  which  bound  it's  healthy 
.whUe  tempJ^^r/^hen.she  satjon  horseback,  .ftnd  saw  the  prisoner  go  by. 
But  at  sight  of  i^'s  twisted  and  withered  green,  she  took  it  in  her  hand; 
and  Ipokipg.  a|H>ut.:her  in  her  chair  with  an  air  of  momentary  recol* 
lection,  began  picking  it,  and  letting  the  leaves  fall  upon  the  f)oor. 
^he .  went  on  thus  leaf  afler  leaf,  looking  vapantly  downwards ;  an4 
when  she  had  stripped  the  circle  half  round,  she  leaned  her  d^eek 
against  the. side  of  her  sick  chair;  and  shutting  her  eyes  quietly,  so 
died.,     .  ;     ,  .        .  .        / 

The  envoys  from  Argqs  went  to  the  court  of  Ca,lydon,  where  Dora* 
cles  then  wjas;  ^nd  bringing  him  the  diadem  upon  a  black  cushion,  int 
formed  him  at  once  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  her  nopaination  ,of 
him  to  the  throne.  He  shewed  little  more  than  a  ceremonious  gravity 
at  the  (brmer  news ;  but  could  HI  conuin  his  joy  at  the  latter,  and  set 
qffinst^tly.tQ.tak^Dosaessipn.,  Among  the  other  nobles  who  fe^t^ 
him,  was  onei  who>  having  bettb^be  particular  companipn  of  ^e  late 
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Iting;  hacT  become  Kke  »  second  fiither  to*  hb  uokftppy  dMjglMor.  Tho 
new  prince  observing  the  melancholy  which  ho  scarcely  afilKtted  «b 
repress,  and  seesng  him  look  up  occasloMdlj  al  a  pidore  which  had  a 
Toil  over  it,  asked  him  what  the  picture  was  that  seemed  to  disturb  him 
so,  and  why  it  was  veiled.  "  If  it  be  the  portrait  of  the  late  king,"  said 
Doracles,  •*  pray  think  me  worthy  of  doing  honour  to  it,  for  he  was  a 
noble  prince*  Unveil  it,  pmy.  I  insist  upon  it.  What?  Am  I  not 
worthy  to  look  upon  my  predecessors,  Phorbas  ?''  And  m  these  words, 
he  frowned  impatiently.  Phorbas,  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  not  for 
vrant  of  courage,  withdrew  the  black  covering;  and  the  portrait  of 
Daphles,  tn  all  her  youth  and  beauty,  flashed  upon  the  eyes  of  ]>o* 
racles.  It  was  not  a  melancholy  face.  It  was  drawn  before  misfbr* 
tune^had  touched  it,  and  sparkled  with  a  blooming  beauty,  in  which 
animal  spirits  and  good-nature  contended  for  predominance.  Doracles 
paused,  and  seemed  struck.  *'  The  possessor  of  thnst  iistce,''  said  h^ 
mouiringly,  *'  could  never  have  been  so  sorrowful,  as  I  have  heard  }"^^ 
**  Pardon  me,  Sir,^  answered  Phorbas ;  "  I  was  as  another  father  to  her, 
and  knew  all."  "  It  cannot  be,''  returned  the  prince.  The  old  man 
begged  his  other  guests  to  withdraw  a  while,  and  then  told  Doracles 
how  many  fond  and  despairing  things  the  queen,  had  said  of  him,  both 
before  her  wits  began  to  fail,  and  after.  **  Her  wits  to  fail  ?''  mur* 
mured  the  king :  "  t  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  almost  a  mad  irnpa^ 
tience  of  the  will ;  but  I  knew  not  that  these  -  -  gentle  creatures,  women, 
could  so  feel  for  such  a  trifle.''  Phorbas  brought  out  the  htureUcrowo, 
and  told  him  how  it  was  that  the  half  of  it  became  bare.  The  impa- 
tient blood  of  Doracles  mounted,  but  not  in  anger,  Co  his  face;  and 
breaking  up  the  party,  he  requested  that  the  pkture  might  be  removed 
to  his  own  chamber,  promising  to  return  it.    < 

A  whole  year  however  <iid  he  keep  it;  and  as  he  bad  no  foreign 
enemies  to  occupy  his  time,  nor  was  disposed  to  enter  into  the  common 
sports  of  peace,  it  was  understood  that^ie  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  when  he  was  not  in  council,  in  the  room  where  the  picture  hung. 
In  truth,  the  image  of  the  once  smiling  Daphles  haunted  him  wherever 
he  went;  and  to  ease  himself  of  the  yearninff  of  wishing  her  alive 
again  and  seeing  her  foce,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  beins  with  it  as  much 
as  possible.  His  self-will  turned  upon  him,  even  in  that  gentle  shape. 
Millions  of  times  did  he  wish  back  the  loving  author  of  his  fortunes, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  so  clownish  an  ingratitude;  and  millions  of 
times  did  the  sense  of  the  impotence  of  his  wish  run  up  in  red  hurry  to 
his  cheeks,  and  help  to  pull  them  Into  a  gaunt  melancholy.  But  this  is 
not  a  repaying  sorrow  to  dwell  upon.  He  was  one  day,  after  being  in 
vain  expected  at  council,  found  lying  madly  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
dead,  m  had  torn  the  portrait  from  the  wall.  His  dagger  was  in  his 
heart;  and  his  cheek  lay  upon  that  blooming  and  smiling  face,  which 
had  it  been  living,  would  never  have  looked  so  at  being  revenged. 
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There  be  arriving  round  about  doth  file. 
And  takes  eurref  with  butle,  curious  eye: 
Now  thK  now  that,  he  tastetb  tinderij. 

Srsnaaa. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY. 

Fkom  having  a  different  creed  of  oar  own,  and  always  enconnterin; 
the  heathen  mythology  in  a  poetical  and  fabuloas  shape,  we  are  apt  to 
ha?e  a  false  idea  of  the  religions  feeling  of  the  ancients.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  supposing,  whatever  we  allow  when  we  come  to  reasoa 
upon  the  point,  that  they  regarded  their  fables  in  the  same  poetical 
light  as  ourselves;  that  they  could  not  possibly  put  fkith  in  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto;  in  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  turtle  doves,  the 
libation  of  wine,  and  the  notions  about  Tartarus  and  Ixion. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  multitudes  of  free  thinkers  in  the  ancient 
world.  Most  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  appear  to  have  dif- 
fered with  the  literal  notions  of  the  many.^  A  system  of  refined 
theism  is  understood  to  have  been  taught  to  the  initiated  in  the  cele- 
brated Mysteries.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
most  intellectual  age  of  Rome,  that  Lucretius  wrote  a  poem  upon  them, 
in  which  he  treats  their  founder  as  a  divinity ;  and  Virgil,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Georgics;  ''Felix  qui  potuit,^  &c.  exalts  either 
fijiictirtts  or  Lucretius  as  a  blessed  being,  who  put  hell  and  terror 
iitider  his  feet.  A  sickly  temperament  appears  to  have  made  htm 
wish,' rather  than  be  able,  to  carry  his  own  scepticism  so  fer :  yet 
he  insniuateii  his  disbelief  in  TarUrus  in  the  sixth  book'  of  Ms  epic 
poem^  wh^i^  JEneas  and  the  Sybil,  after  the  description  of  the  lower 
w6irid>  jKO-^t  through  the  ivory  gate,  whi^h  was  th«  passage  of  fklse 
i4ftUhs.t'  CiBBSkr,  according  to  a  speech  of  his  in  Ssllust;  derided' the 
same  unions  in  open  Senate;  and  Cicero;  in  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
as  well  as  in  a  public  pleading,  speaks  of  them  as  fables  and  imperti- 
neace,-^"  Ineptiis  ac  fabulis.'' 

^  It  Is  remarkable  that  Asehylos  and  Euripides^  the  Cwor  dramatisfs  whose 
Isith  io,  the  aational  iclifpon  was  most  doubled,  are  said  to  harp  met  with  stcaofe 
and  violent  deaths.^The  latter  was  torn  to  pieces  by  do^,  and  the  former  killed 
fav  a  tortoise  which  an  eagle  let  fall  upon  bis  bald  head  m  misfake  for  a  stone. 
These  exits  from  the  scene  look  very  like  the  retributive  death-beds  which  the 
bigots  of  all  reli|^ons  are  so  fond  of  ascribing  to  one  another. 

t  Did  Danlefor^t  this,  when  betook  VicfU  for  his  (ulde  through  the  Infcnial 
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Bat  however  this  plain-dealing  may  look  on  the  part  of  the  men 
of  letters,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  those  times,  the  people 
in  general  were  strong  upon  poinu  of  faith.  The  extension  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  may  ftave  insensibly  rendered  them  familiar  with 
latitudes  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  others'.  They  would  not  think 
it  impious  in  Cicero  and  Cato  to  have  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being 
more  consistent  with  the  elevation  of  their  minds.  But  fo^  themselves, 
they  adhered,  from  habit,  to  the  literal  creed  of  their  ancestors,  as  the 
Greek  populace  had  done  before  them.  The  jealous  enemies  of 
Socrates  contrived  to  have  him  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  irreverence 
for  the  gods.  A  frolic  of  the  libertine  Alcibiades,  which  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  in  very  bad  taste, — the  defacing  the  statutes  of  Mercury, 
— was  followed  with  important  consequences.  The  history  of  Socrates 
had  the  effect,  in  after  times,  at  least  in  the  ancient  world,  of  saving 
philosophical  speculators  from  the  vindictive  egotism  of  opinion.  But 
even  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  Ovid  wrote  a  popular  work  full  of  my- 
thological fables.;  and  Virgil  himself,  whose  creed  perhaps  only  rejected, 
what  was  unkindly,  gave  the  hero  of  his  intended  popular  epic,  the 
particular  appellc^ion  of  Pious.  That  Augustus  should  pique  himself 
on  the  /same  atirib^jto,  proves  little;  for  he  was  a  cold-blooded  man  of 
the  world,  and  c^uld  play  the  hypocrite  for  the  worst  and  most  despotic, 
purposes •  Did,  he  now  and  then  lecture  his  poetical  friends  upon  this 
point,  respecting  their  own  appearances  with  the  world  ?  There  is  a 
curious  ode  of  Horace  (Book  1.  Od.  34.)  in  which  he  says  that  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  give  up  his  sceptical  notions,  and  to  attend  more 
to  poblic  worship,  because  it  had  thundered  one  day  when  the  sky  was 
cUAidlessi  The  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinion  of  his  object  in  this 
ode^  .  jSome  think  him  in  earnest,  others  in  jest.  It  is  the  only  thing  of 
the  4ort  in  his  works;  and  is,  at  all  events,  of  an  equivocal  character 
that  would  serve  his  purpose  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

Tb9  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  religion  may  be  divided  into  three 
^jl^cffltl  dasses.    The^  (great  multitude  believed  any  thing;  the  very, 
few  disbelieved  every  thing ;  the  philosophers  and  poets  entertidnedai 
refined,  natursl  i^if^,  which  while  it  pronounced  upon  nothing^  re*/ 
jcicted  what  was  evidiently  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  th^  cceaMoD,  and 
regarded  th^  popular  deities  as  personifications  of  its  various,  vviorkM^ga. 
All  tfiese  classes  had  tbsir: extravagances,  in  proportioQ  to  jthek  igno-». 
raace«.or  viciousness,  or  metaphysical  perplexity.    Theimqltitude,/ 
whose. notioua  were  founded  on  ignorance,  habit,  and  fear,  admitt^. 
mtiny  absurd  and  some  cruel  imaginations.    The  mere  man  of  the  ,T«orld . 
measured  every  thing  by  his  own  vain  and  petty  standard,  and  thought. 
the  whole  goods  of  the  universe  a  scramble  for  the  cunning  and  hy- 
pocritical;     The   over-refining  followers  of  Plato,  endeavouring  lo 
pitroe  into  the  nature  of  things  by  the  mere  efiR)rt  of  the  will,  arnved 
at  conclusions  visible  to  none  but  their  own  yearning  and  impatient 
eyes;  and  lost  themselves  in  the  ethereal  dogmatisins  of  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry. 
Tha  greatest  pleasure  arising  to  a  modem  imaginatioii  from  the 
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Mcjent  invtMog]r>  it  maniDgled  ftme  of  Uw M  pOf nhur  b^ef  and 
of  the  phifotophical  refioemenu  upon  it.  We  takt  Apollo,  and  Mer- 
cury,  and  Venua^  as  sbapet.  that  existed  in  popular  crediilit|y»  asrtbe 
greater  hiries  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  w«  regaid  them,  at  the  ^ame 
iioie,  as  partonifications  of  all  that  is  faeautifol  and  genial  in  the  foriii$ 
and  tendencies  of  creation*  Bot  the  resah,  coming.as  it  does  too  through 
arenoes  of  beautiful  poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  so  entirely 
^hoarful,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  roust  have  wanted  gravity  to  mo^e 
believing  ey^s.  We  fisuacy  that  the  old  world  saw  nothing  in  religioB  boi 
lively  and  graceful  shapes*  as  remote  from  the  more  obscure  ai^  awful 
biotings  of  the  world  unknown,  as  physics  appear  to  be  frora  the  meta^ 
physical; — as  the  eye  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  from  the  inward  speoiir 
lationi  of  a  Brahmin;  or  a  lily  at  noon-day  from  the  wide  obscurity  of 
night-time.  . 

.    This  supposition  appears  to  be  canried  a  great  deid  too  fac    We  wiU 
Bot  enquire  in  this  place,  how  far  the  ma$s  of  maakiod^  when  theiff 
shapes  were  done  away,  did  or  did  not  escape  from  a  despotic  anthrp* 
pomorphitism ;  nor  how  far  they  vrere  driven  by  the  vaguer  fearsi  apd 
the  opening  of  a  more  visible  eternity,  into  avotding  the  whole  subject 
rather  than  courting  tt;  nor  how  it  is,  that  the  nobler  practical  religion 
which  was  afforded  them,  has  beeq  unahie  to  bring  back  tb^r  fright* 
ened  theology  from  the  angry  and  avaricious  pursuits  kito  whttfa  they 
fled  for  refuge.    But  setting  aside  the  portion  Of  terrpr,  of  wbich 
beathenism  partook  m  common  with  all  faiths  originating  in  unoojU 
tivated  times,  the  ordinary  run  of  pagans  were  perhaps  more  imfoessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  invisible  world,  in  consequence  of  the  very  visions 
presented  to  their  imagination,  than  the  same  description  of  n^en  upder 
a  more  shadowy  system;    There  is  the  /  same- difiference  between  the 
two  things,  as  between  a  populace  believing  in  fairies,  and  a  populace 
not. believing.    The  latter  is  in  the  high  road  to  something  better,  if  net 
dhiwn  aside  rato  new  terrors  on  the  one  hatnd,  or  mere  worldliness  on 
the  other.    But  the  former  is  led  to  look  out  of  the  mere  worldly 
common-places  about  it,  twenty  times  to  the  other's  once.    It  hasr  a 
sense  of  a  supernatural  state  of  things,  however  gvo^s.     It  has  a  link 
with  another  world,  from  ^ich  something  like  gravity  is  sare  ta  strike 
into  the  most  chearful  heart    Every  forest,  to  the  mind'i  eve.of  n 
Greek,  was  haunted  with  superior  intelligences.    Every  ptneam  bad  W$ 
presiding  nymph,  who  was  thanked  for  the  draught  of  water.    Every 
house  had  it's  protecting  gods,  which  had  blessed  the  inmate's  an- 
cestors ;  and  which  would  bless  him  also,  if  he  cultivated  the  social 
affections :  for  the  same  world  which  expressed  piety  towards  the  Gods, 
expressed  love  towards  relations  and  firiends.    It  in  all  Ibis  there  was 
nothing  but  the  worship  of  a  more  graceful  humanity,  there  may  be 
worships  much  worse  as  well  as  much  better.     And  the  divinest  spirit 
that  ever  appeared  on  earth  has  told  us,  that  the  extension  of  human 
sympathy  embraces  all  that  is  required  of  us,  either  to  do  or  to  foresee* 
Imagine  the  feelings  with  which  an  ancient  belieter  must  have  ^ene 
by  the  oracular  baks  of  Dodona,  or  the  calm  groves  of  the  Enmenides^ 
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or  the  fooDtain  where  Proterpine  ? abbhed  under  groond  with  Pluto;  or 
the  Great  Temple  of  the  Mysteries  at  Eleusts;  or  the  laorellcd  moQiH 
tain  Pamassusi  on  the  side  of  which  was  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where 
Apollo  was  supposed  to  be  present  in  person.  Imagine  Platarch,  a 
deront  and  yet  a  liberal  believer,  when  be  went  to  stodj  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Delphi:  with  what  feelings  mast  he  not  have  passed 
along  the  woody  paths  of  the  hill,  approaching  nearer  every  instant  to 
the  presence  of  the  divinity^  and  not  sure  that  a  glance  of  light  through 
the  trees  was  not  the  Instre  of  the  god  himself  going  by^  This  is  mere 
poetry  to  os,  and  very  fine  it  is;  but  to  him  it  was  poetry*  and  religion, 
and  beauty,  and  gravity,  and  hosfaing  awe,  and  a  path  as  from  one 
vrorld  to  another. 

With  similar  feelings  he  would  cross  the  ocean,  an  element  that 
naturally  detaches  the  mind  from  earth,  and  which  the  anciaiti 
regarded  as  especially  doing  so.  He  had  been  in  the  Carpathian  sea, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  Proteus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  gifted  above 
every  other  deity  with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things;  Towaids 
evening,  when  the  winds  were  rising,  and  the  sailors  had  made  their 
vows  to  Neptune,  he  would  think  of  the  old  ''  shepherd  of  the  seas  of 
yore,''  and  believe  it  possible  that  he  might  become  visible  to  his  eye* 
sight,  driving  througn  the  darkling  waters,  and  turning  the  sacred 
wildness  of  his  hct  towards  the  blened  ship. 

In  all  this,  there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  another  world,  than  in  the  habit 
of  contenting  oneself  with  a  few  vague  terms  and  embodying  nothing 
but  Mammon.  There  is  a  deeper  sense  of  another  world,  precisely 
because  there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  the  present ;  of  it's  varieties,  it's  be-» 
nignities,  it's  mystery.  It  was  a  strong  sense  of  this,  which  made  a 
living  poet,  who  is  accounted  very  orthodox  in  his  religious  opinions, 
give  vent,  in  that  fine  sonnet,  to  his  impatience  at  seeing  the  beautiM 
planet  we  live  upon,  with  all  it's  starry  wonders  about  it,  so  little 
thought  of,  compared  with  what  is  ridiculously  C9\M  the  worid.  He 
teems  to  have  dreaded  the  symptom,  as  an  evidence  of  materialism,  and 
of  the  planeu  being  dry  self-existing  things,  peopled  with  mere  suc- 
cessive mortalities,  and  unconnected  with  any  superintendance  or  con- 
•ciousness  in  the  universe  about  them.  It  is  abhorrent  from  all  we 
think  ^nd  feel,  that  they  should  be  so:  and  yet  Love  might  make 
heavens  of  them,  if  they  were. 

**  The  world  h  too  much  with  us.    LAte  and  sooo, 
Gettiog  and  spendiof ,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours : 
We  hare  girtn  oar  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  iqooo  ; 
The  Winds  that  will  be  bowline  at  all  hours, 
Aod  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
•    A  Pagan  suekled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  flight  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have. glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  hom.'^ 
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GETTING  UP  ON  COLD  MORNINGS. 

An  Italian  author, — Giulio  Cordara,  a  Jesuit^— has  written  a  poem 
upon  IntecU,  which  he  begitis  by  insisting,  that  those  troublesome- aod 
abominable  little  animals  were  created  for  our  annoyance,  and  that 
they  were  certainly  not  inhabitants  of  Paradise.  We  of  the  North  may 
dispute  this  piece  of  theology ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  snow  on  the  house- tops»  that  Adam  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
shaving;  and  that  when  Eve  walked  out  of  her  delicious  bower,  sbe.did 
not  step  upon  ice  three  inches  thick. 

.  Some  people  say  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  up  of  a  cold  mormftg.^ 
You  have  only,  they  tell  you,  to  take  the  resolution ;  and  the  thing  ia 
done.  This  may  be  very  true;  just  as  a  boy  at  school  has  only  to, take 
a  flogging,  and  the  thing  is  over.  But  we  have  not  at  all  made. up  our 
Hiinds  upon  it;  and  we  find  it  a  very  pleasant  exercise  to  discuss: ihe^ 
matter,  candidly,  before  we  get  up.  This  at  least  is  not  idling,  though 
it  may  be  lying.  It  affords  an  excellent  answer  to  those,  who  ask  how 
lying  in  bed  can  be  indulged  in  by  a  reasoning  being, — a  rational- 
creature.  How?  Why  with  the  argument  calmly  at  work  in  one'a 
bead,  and  the  clothes  over  one's  shoulder.  Oh — it  is  a  fine  way  of 
spending  a  sensible,  impartial  half-hour. 

If  these  people  would  be  more  charitable,  they,  would  get  on  with 
their  argument  better.  But  they  are  apt  to  reason  so  ill,  and  to  assert 
so  dogmatically,  that  one  could  wish  to  have  them  stand  round  one's 
bed  of  a  bitter  mprning,  and  lie  before,  their  hwi.  They  ought, to 
hear  both  side»  of  the  bed,  the  inside  and  out  If  they  cannot  entertain 
themselves,  with  their  own  thoughts  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  at  ts  not  the 
fault  of  those  who  can.  If  their  will  is  never  pulled  aside  by  the  en« 
ticiog  arms  of  imagination,  so  much  the  luckier  for  the  stage-coachman. 

Candid  enquirers  into  one's  decnrobency,  besidea  the  greater  or  less 
privileges  to  be  allowed  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  ability  of  Jkeepiog 
early  hours,  the  work  given  his  faculties,  &c.  will  at  least  concede  their 
due  tuerits  to  such  representations  as  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
says  the  injured  bMt  calm  appealer,  I  have  been  warm  all  night,  and 
find  my  system  in  a  state  perfectly  suitable  to  a  warm-blooded  animal; 
To  get  out  of  this  state  into  the  cold,  besides  the  inharmootious  and  un- 
critical abruptness  of  the  transition,  is  so  unnatural  to  such  a  creature, 
that  the  poets,  t^fining  upon  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  make  one  of 
thdr  greatest  agonies  consist  in  being  suddenly  transported  ;from  heat 
to  cold, — from  fire  to  ice.  They  are  *'  haled"  out  of  their  "  beds/* 
says  Milton,  by  "  harpy-footed  furies," — fellows  who  come  to  call 
them.  On  my  first  movement  towards  the  anticipation  of  getting  up, 
I  find  that  such  parts  of  the  sheets  and  bolster,  as  are  exposed  to  the 
air  of  the  room,  are  stone  cold.  On  opening  my  eyes,  the  first  thing 
that  meets  them  is  my  own  breath  rolling  forth,  as  if  in  the  open  air, 
like  smoke  out  of  a  cottagefchimney*  Think  of  this  symptom.  Then 
I  tui^n  my  eyes  sideways  and  see  the  window  all  frosen  over.  Thinh 
.6f  that  Then  the  servant  comes  in.  "It  is  very  cold  this  morning,  U 
it  not?*'—*'  Very  cold.  Sir."—"  Very  .coU  hkleed,  isn't  it?''—"  Very 
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cold  indeed.  Sir/' — **  More  than  usually  so^  itii't  it,  even  for  this 
weather?"  (Here  the  servant's  wit  and  good  nature  are  put  to  a  consi- 
derable test,  and  the  enquirer  lies  on  thorns  for  the  answer.)  "  Why, 
Sir  •  -  -  -  I  think  it »/'  (Good  creature!  There  is  not  a  better,  or 
nore  truth-telling  servant  going.)  "  i  must  rise  howevei^-^Get  ne 
some  (warm  water."— Here  comes  a  fine  intenral  between  the  departure 
•f  the  servant  and  the  arrival  of  the  hot  wbter ;  during  which,  of  course, 
it  is  of  **  no  use  ?"  to  get  up.  The  hot  water  comes.  '*  is  it  quite 
hot?"— "Yes,  Sir.**— "Perhaps  too  hot  for  shaving ^  I  must  wait  a 
little?*'—"  No,  Sir;  it  will  just  do."  (There  is  an  over^'mce  propriety 
sooMtimes,  an  officious  zeal  of  virtue,  a  little  troublesome.)  "  Oh— 
the  shiit— you  must  air  my  clean  shirt:-^inen  geU  very  damp  this 
wseather."— ♦*  Yes,  Sir."  Here  another  delicious  fWe  minutes.  A  knock 
at  the  door.  **  Oh,  the  shirt— very  well.  My  stockings— I  think  the 
atoektngs  had  better  be  aired  too."— «'  Very  well.  Sir."— Here  another 
interval.  At  length  eveiy  thhig  is  ready,  excepC  myself.  I  now,  con« 
tinues  our  incumbent  (a  happy  word,  by  the  bye,  U>r  a  country  vicar) 
^^l  now  cannot  help  thinking  a  good  deal— who  can  ?— upon  the  un- 
necessary and  villainous  custom  of  shaving :  it  is  a  thing  so  unmanly 
(here  I  nestle  closer)— 40  efieminate  (herd  I  recoil  from  an  unlucky 
step  into  the  colder  part  of  the  bed.)— No  wonder,  that  the  Queert  of 
France  took  part  with  the  rebels  against  that  degenerate  King,  her  bus* 
band,  who  first  aBronted  her  smooth  visage  vrith  a  face  like  her  own. 
The  Emperor  Julian  never  showed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius  to 
better  advantage  than  in  reviving  the  flowing  beard.  Look  at  Cardinal 
Bembo's  picture— at  Michael  Angelo's— at  Titian's— at  Shakspeare's 
— «t  Fletcher's— at  Spenser's— at  Chaucer's— at  Alfred's^^^t  Plato's. 
•*^I  could  name  a  great  man  for  every  tick  of  my  watch. — Look  at  the 
Turks,  a  grave  and  otiose  people. — Think  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and 
Bed-ridden  Hassan*— Think  <yf  Wortley  Montague,  the  worthy  son  of 
his  mother,  above  the  prejudice  of  his  time— Look  at  the  Persian  gen- 
tlemen, whom  one  is  ashamed  of  nieeting  about  the  suburbs,  their  areas 
and  appearance  are  so  much  finer  than  our  own*- Lastly,  think  of  the 
raaer  itself— how  totally  opposed  to  every  sensation  of  bed— how  cold, 
faow  edgy,  how  hard !  how  utterly  dimrent  from  any  thmg  like  the 
warm  and  cirling  amplitude,  which 

Sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  f^tle  1 


Add  to  this,  benumbed  fingers,  which  may  help  you  to  cut  yourself,  a 
quivering  body,  a  firozen  towel,  and  an  ewer  full  of  ice ;  and  he  that 
says  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  in  all  this,  only  shews,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  has  no  merit  in  opposing  it. 
Thomson  the  poet,  who  exclaims  in  his  Seasons — 

Falsely  huurious !  Will  not  man  awake? 

Qsed  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  because  he  said  he  had  no  motive  in  get* 
ting  up.  He  could  imagine  the  good  of  rising;  but  then  he  could  also 
hnagine  the  good  of  lying  still ;  and  his  exclamation,  it  must  be  alloii^» 
>ras'made  upon  summer-time,  not  winter.    We  must  proportion  the 
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argunant  to  the  mdWidiial  dmracter.  A  inoney«getter  ONty  be  drawn 
out  of  hi»  bed  by  three  and  four-pence ;  but  this  will  not  suffice  for  a 
student.  A  proud  man  may  say,  '*  What  shall  I  think  of  myself,  if  I 
don't  get  op?"  but  the  more  humble  one  will  be  content  to  waite  this 
prodigious  notion  of  himself,  out  of  respect  lo  hit  kindly  bed.  The  me- 
chanical man  shall  get  up  without  any  ado  at  all;  and  soshaU  the 
barometer.  An  ingenious  Her  in  bed  will  (ind  hard  matter  of  discussion 
even  on  the  score  of  health  and  longevity.  H^  will  ask  us  for  our 
prooft  and  precedents  of  the  ill  efifects  of  lying  later  in  cold  weather; 
and  sophisticate  much  on  the  ad?antages  of  an  even  temperature  of 
body;  of  the  natural  propensity  Cpre^^y  unifersal)  to  hare  one's  way; 
and  of  the  animals  that  roll  themselves  up,  and  sleep  all  the  winter. 
As  to  loogevity,  he. will  ask  whether  the  longest  is  of  necessity  the  best; 
aad  whether  Holborn  is  the  handsomest  street  in  London. 

We  only  know  of  one  confounding,  not  to  say  confounded  argument, 
fit  to  overturn  the  huge  luxury,  the  ''enormous  bliss"— ^f  the  vice  in 

3uestion.  A  lier  in  bed  may  be  allowed  to  profess  a  disinterested  in- 
ifference  for  his  health  or  longevity ;  but  while  he  is  shewing  the  rea- 
sonableness of  consulting  his  own,  or  one  person's  comfort,  he  must  ad- 
mit the  proportionate  claim  of  more  than  one ;  and  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  him  is  this,  especially  for  a  lady,  for  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
use  of  that  sex  on  such  occasions,  if  not  somewhat  op^- persuasive;  since 
extremes  have  an  awkward  knack  of  meeting.  First  then,  admit  all  the 
ingeniousness  of  what  he  says*  telling  hjm  that  the  bar  has  been  de- 
prived of  an  excellent  law3rer.  Then  look  at  him  in  the  most  goodna- 
tured  manner  in  the  world,  with  a  mi:tture  of  assent  and  appeal  in  your 
countenance,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  breakfast  for  him;  that 
you  never  like  to  breakfast  without  him;  that  you  really  want  it  too; ' 
that  the  servants  want  theirs ;  that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  get  the 
house  into  order,  unless  he  rises;  and  that  you  are  sure  he  would  do 
things  twenty  times  worse,  even  than  gietting  out  of  bis  warm  bed,  to 
put  them  all  into  good  humour  and  a  state  of  comfort.  Then,  after 
haying  said  this,  throw  in  the  comparatively  indifierent  matter,  to  kirn, 
about  his  health ;  but  tell  htm  that  it  is  no  indifferent  matter  to  you ; 
that  the  sight  of  his  illness  makes  more  people  suffer  than  one ;  but 
that  if  nevertheless,  he  really  does  feel  so  very  sleepy  and  so  very  much 
refreshed  by  Yet  May;  we  hardly  know  whether  the  frailty  of  a  — 
Yes,  yes ;  say  that  too,  especially  if  yon  say  it  with  sincerity ;  for  if 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vis  inertia  on 
the  other,  should  lead  him  to  take  advantage  of  it  once  or  twice,  good- 
humour  and  sincerity  form  an  irresistible  junction  at  last;  and  are  still 
better  and  warmer  things  than  pillows  and  blankets. 

Other  little  helps  of^appeal  may  be  thrown  in,  as  occasion  requires. 
You  may  tell  a  lover  for  instance,  that  lying  in  bed  makes  people  cor* 
pulent;  a  father,  that  you  wish  him  to  complete  the  fine  manly  ex- 
ample he  sets  his  children ;  a  lady,  that  she  will  injure  her  bloom  or 
her  shape,  which  M.  or  W.  admires  so  much ;  and  a  student  or  artist, 
thai  hn  is  always  so  glad  to  have  done  a  good  day's  work,  in  bis  beil 
manner. 
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Redder.  And  pniyi  Mr.  Iadicator«  hpw  do  you  behtte  jronrMlf  in 
thui  respect  f 

Jndic,     Oh,  Madam,  perfeclly,  of  course;  like  all  adfisers. 

Reader.  Nay,  I  allow  that  your  mode  of  argument  does  not  look 
quite  so  suspicious  as  the  old  way  of  sermonizing  and  severity,  but  I 
have  my  doubts,  especially  from  that  laugh  of  yours.  If  I  should  look 
in  to* morrow  morning  -  -  • 

Indic.  Ah,  Ma()^m,  the  look  in  of  a  face  like  yours  does  any  thing 
with  me.  It  shall  fetch  me  up  at  nine,  if  you  please  iix,  I  meant 
to  say. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  plan,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
the  understood  promises,  of  this  little  weekly  publication,  to  relieve  the 
Editor  with  much  correspondence ;  but  he  is  glad  when  he  can  indulge 
himself,  in  proportion ;  and  he  inserts  with  pleasure  the  following  piece 
of  poetry,  which  is  very  much  to  his  heathenish  taste. 

vox   ET   PR/ETERBA   NIHIL. 
Oh !  what  a  voice  is  silent.    It  was  soft 
At  mouDtain-echoes,  when  the  winds  alofl 
(The  gentle  winds  of  sammer)  meet  io  caves  ; 
Or  when  in  sheltered  places  the  white  waves 
Are  'waken'd  into  muiic,  as  the  breexe 
Dimples  and  stems  the  current :  or  as  trees 
Shaking  their  rreen  locks  in  the  days  of  June  ; 
Or  Delphic  gprls  when  to  the  maiden  moon 
Thejr  sanff  bamonious  pra3r'rs;  or  sounds  that  come 
(However  near)  like  a  taint  disunt  bum 
Out  of  the  rrass,  from  which  mysterious  birth 
IVe  guess  the  busy  secrets  of  the  earth. 
—  Like  the  low  voice  of  Syrinx,  when  she  ran 
Into  the  forests  from  Arcadian  Pan ; 
Or  sad  CEnone's,  when  she  pined  away 
For  Paris,  or  (and  yet  'twas  not  so  |^y) 
As  Helen's  whisper  when  she  came  to  Troy, 
Half  sham'd  to  wander  with  that  blooming  boy. 
Like  air-touch'd  harps  in  flowery  easements  hung; 
Like  unto  lovers'  ears  the  wild  words  sung 
In  nrden  bowers  at  twilight ;  like  the  sound 
Of  Zephyr  when  he  takes  his  nightly  round 
In  May,  to  see  the  roses  all  asleep  ; 
•     Or  like  the  dim  strain  which  along  the  deep 
The  sea*maid  utters  to  the  sailors'  ear. 
Telling  of  tempests,  or  of  daneers  near. 
Like  Desdemoua,  who  (when  tear  was  strong 
Upon  her  soul)  chaunted  the  willow  song. 
Swan-like  before  she  perish'd ;  or  the. tone 
Of  flutes  upon  the  waters  beard  alone ;  .  .  i 

Like  words  that  come  upon  the  memory 
Spoken  by  friends  departed ;  or  the  sigh 
A  gentle  girl  breathes  when  she  tries  to  hide 
The  love  her  eyes  betray  to  all  beside. 

XXX. 
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There  be  arrhriii^  nmod  about  doth  die* 
And  takes  tnrvey  with  biitle*  cnriont  eye: 
Now  this,  BOW  that,  be  ttatotb  tenderif. 

Sxtamuu 
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EXTREBCES  MEET;  OR  ALL  LONDON  AND  NO  LONDON. 
A  TALB. 

In  a  village  Motlar  from  tbft  metropolis,  livas  a  hearty  eU  fiellow;  who 
is  the  comfort  of  all  his  neighbours  with  bis  Vivacity  and  his  pleasant 
stories.  He  goodnatii redly  laughs  when  amy  one.  calls  him  old ;  and 
says  he  loakft  spon  himsell'  as  a  youth,  who  bat  white  instead  of  brown 
hair,  and  that  he  took  leave  of  his  old  age  in  the  fortieth  year  of  bis  life. 

Happening  to  iVr^Hi  as.  far  as  this  village,  one  afternoon  last  summer, 
J  fell  loto  cooversation  with  him,  m  eoosequence  of  pjiitting  my  bead 
•nto  his  cottage  is  ask  my  way  to  some  remains  of  antiquity.  He  was 
:sttting  after  dinner,  with  his  spectacles  on,  reading  a  book,  and  getting 
op  with  a  lively  and  willing  face,  said  he  would  shew  me  the  way  if  1 
pleased.  I  was  glkd  to  accept  his  offer,  and  chat  with,  him,  for  beskles 
.h>iHng  chearftthiess  for  itself,  a  chearful  old  man  gives  one's  own  life 
4k  pleasant  prospect.  It  seems  a  kind  of  baulk  giveq  to  the  gloomy 
aspect. and  pretensions  of '  Death.  I  asked  him  what  book  he  wns 
readia^. 

"  Why,  Sir/'  said  he,  half  laughing,  taking  off  his  spectacles, 
nodding  at  the  same  time  his  head,  and  giving  a  liule  tremulous  jerk 
of  his  knee,—"  you  may  think  it  an.  odd  book  for  an  old  man  to  read, 
(tl  was  the  history  of  Philfp  Quarll)  but  I  always  tell  my  neighbours 
.that  ibey^and  the  parish-register  are  mistaken,  and  that  having  returned 
4o  my  native  village,  after  a  death  ef  6Fteen  years  in  the  city  of  London, 
I  took  up  my  life  where  I  left  it,  at  thirty,  and  so  though  tbsy  take  me 
j|br  seveaty-hve,  am  aot  more  than  fifty*6ve  at  most'' 
,  You  may  imagine  I  was  highly  delighted  with  this  notion  of  a 
•BMtcopolitan  non-emtetice;  I  told  him  as  much;  and  while  he  was 
.reaching  his hatdowa  from  a  peg,  took  an  oppoitunjiy  of  looking  at 
his  oxh^  books  and-  his  pktintei  about  the  room.  Among  the  lattev, 
weire  the  Four  Soasaas,  prodigiously  red-lipped^  and  smiling;  and 
among  the  former, .  RAhiuson  Crusoe,  .  Eohin  Hood's  Garland*  Thts 
.6ardetie«'s  Caleadar,  an  odd  ;w>lome  of  Shakspoare,  and  Do  Foe's 
Mimaty  of  the  Plague  of  Lopdoit*      , 
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"  You  seem  to  hare  an  antipathy  to  London  }*'  said  I.  "  Why  I 
must  own,  Sir,"  answered  he,  '*  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us.  It 
would  be  vtry  well,  if  it  wasn't  such  a  great  overgrown,  snvoky,  sickly, 
place;  bujl  they  build,  and  they  build,  and  all  the  gentry  go  there  at 
if  they  were  going  to  a  fair ;  and  so  they  stop  when  the  fair  is  over, 
and  make  a  dismal  odd  sqjourning  of  it.  There  were  two  squires 
who  went  op  to  London,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  got  places 
there,  as  they  are  called.  Very  pretty  places  they  left  behind  them, 
I  know ;  but  times  were  hard,  and  people  said  the  squires  couldn't 
descend.  You  know  what  they  meant.  Sir.  "So  the  squires  not  being 
able  to  descend*  went  up  to  ^wn;  and  tbpre  I  saw  them  And  their's» 
when  I  went  afterwards,  squeez^  up  in  tail  narrow  houses,  not  a 
fourth  part  of  the  size  of  their  owirpretty  ones  over  the  way  yonder ; 
—you  may  see  one  of  'em.  Sir,  among  the  limes ; — it  belongs  now  to 
a  lawyer;  and  Che  other  belongs  to  What's-his-name  there,  the  great 
distiller,  who  never  sets  eyes  on  it.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
saw  the  squires  and  their  families,  and  young  master,  who  gave  me  my 
"^dog  here — Robin,  Robin— ah,  he's  got  out  of  doors— we  shall  fiml  him, 
when  we  go«~but  I'm  keeping  yea,  Sir-«Nay,  nay,  I  needn't  keep 
•youi  Sir,  for  I  can  t«U  you  ny  story  as  you  go,  and  pevhaps  itmay 
amuse  you,  ms  you  seem  fond  of  the  country.''-  Hcve  he  toolc  up  hm 
book  again,  «nd  put  it  into  fait  pocket ;  and  then  clapping  the  pockat 
smartly  with  one  hand,  and  buUoning  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  Coat 
with  the  other,  lifted  a  latch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage*  and 
putting  in  his  head  witb,  "  Get  the  tea.  Goody,  for  nyself  and  neigls- 
t>our  Parkins,"  went  out  of  the  door  with  me.  In  an  instant  we  wena 
joined  by  Robin,  who  was  m  fi«e  eager^looking  deg,  and  teemed  to  faai?e 
all  bfs  fecultiet  ready  for  a  scour. 

'<  Robin,  Sir,"  said  he,  ''was  given  me  when  I  was  in  London, 
and  was  then  called  Nero ;  but  why  they  gave  the  poor  beast  such  mk 
ill  name,  I  eooldn't  tell ;  and  to,  seeing  what  a  delight  he  took  when- 
ever he  saw  a  bit  of  green  grass,  or  got  near  the  Parks,  and  how  ke 
'Would  dart  away,  and  drive  round  and  round,  and  roll,  and  scamper, 
and  pant  with  joy  ;  I  called  him  Rubin,  you  tee,^-after  Robin  Hood, 
.Sir,-^wbo  was  a  sort  of  prince  too,  you  know,  after  a  kind  of  a 
fashion,  under  his  'greenwood  shade.' — Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  saying 
about  the  aquiret;  when  I  taw  them  living  to  humbly,  at  it  were,  dr 
in  took  tmali^  koutet,  I  thought  to  mytelf  at  first^^Ohoh!  what,^- 
doet  conning  up  to  London  help  to  bring  up  the  thing  they  talk  of  m 
books,  some  for,  and  some  against^  about  pottmg  people  in  general 
more  on  a  level  with  one  another!-  I  dian't  think  so,  you  know. 
Sir;  but  somehow: or  other,  the  femty  struck  me.  I  know  it's  iss- 
potsible  fop  suck  a  thing  to  be,  unlets  peopie  could  be  all  'born  with 
the  same  brains  and  bodies,  though  I  do  think  with  some,  tbat  there 
'Is  n  tnudh  greater  difierence  in  the  business  than  need  be;  though 
before  it  can  be  altered,  it  will  take  a  ^ast  deal  of  belter  learning  in 
the  )p9tt  and  bamble,  and,'  as  for  that  maftter  perkaps;  in  the  rich 
and  high  too, — Well,  Sir,  to  cut  this  matter  short',  for  I  most  eon- 
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f(B98  I  haxre  gpt  •omeboyr^oA  q|h^  a  n^gkly  trick  of  ,i»)klig  tMce  I 
qa9)6  back  t^  .iny.villtfgeft  «Lii4*94n't,tell;a  t&ogittalf.flocpeedily  aa  Ii 
couJUji  isk  Lood^D^  and  8#  1  ^Mtnever  gel  to  my  ttopy. ,  I  aaw  tba. 
squires^  aio^  thare,  wtead.pf  lx?iAg  grown  hiMObl*^  in  )ono  way  at 
least,  they  had  gnowti  jttQre, grand  a  great  deal/r—only  aa  I  thought 
with  a  v^ry  o4d.  sort.iof  e^haqge.  In  their  old  botses.hei«h-<we  are 
DOW  gping  by  ope. of  'em,  ^r«— you  tnighit  have  had-  a  daace  ia  tka 
ball,  and  ibete  wece  >at.leaat  twenty  taomi  a-piece  to  '^em :  b)»t  in 
Londoi^^^-yvhat  they  called  the  halt  of  one  oCtbe  bouie8»  w^asn't  much 
bigger  than  my  owa  Utile  paMifge^  thoagh  exctedi(«§p  trim  and  tight  > 
to  be  .aore.  I  remeoib^r  I  aliftOat.  broke  the  lamp-glaas  with  the 
biiodle  ^  the  end  of  my  itick :— inataad  of  the  gvtet  piece  of  grouBd 
there  id, front  of  the.hovte^  and  the  fosea  and  honeysuckiea  all  over 
the  wkixiow^y  there  waa  no  ground  at  all,  aad  only  h  duaty  bit  of  a 
vittBfe  which  I  tboogbt  look^  bfHter  too  than  nethiflg ;  add  inatead 
of  the  fiac  gardea  behuid>  and  .the  paddocks  and  tha  kiiehen-^rdenvr 
aad  tbe  fii^  prospect,  1  almost  started  wbeo  the  footman  shewed  m» 
the  back  pf  the  hou^^  which  waa  a  bit  of  a  yard,  hardly  big  oapugh. 
fpr  a  icoaple  of  hoys, to  play  at  hop-sooteh  iti^  aurrouaded  with  the  widla 
of  other  yard%  aiad  thia  backs  of  other  bottles.  The  house  of  ibe  other 
s<)uia&had  a  bit  of  gardea,  to  be  sufe,*— long,  and  narrow,  aod  with 
atnips  of.  brick  waU,  boxed,  flower-ground»  aad -gravel,  ibat  almost  safe 
oae's, tetth 'on  edge  to  foek  at,,  tbey  acmotd  aa tmA  and  dry.  I  remeia* 
ber  however  J  thought  H  a  very  pfettry  thmg,  afver  1  had  been  m 
Londoa  fer  4i  yeiar  «r  twor  I  didn't  kaovt  whether  the  squires  were, 
glad  to^Q.me  or  aou^  They  spoko.  to  .me  more  familiarly  thain.  usual, 
and.  yet  somehow.. or  other,  didn't  seaai  «o  kiiid  nor  so  tmrproud.. 
Their  trooma  .were  iiill  of  black  and  gilt  j&rakure,.  mighty  .fioe  and 
gloomj^as  I  tbeujpbt ;  and  cofiiing  oyt  of  Squire  Wibon's,  I  ran  agamt 
the  physician^  who  wat  coming  uptbe.ateps,  and  who  parsed  D»e  in  the 
oddeit  avfpeet  tone  of  voice  I  ever  beard  awear^  However  be  laughed 
the  next  minute.  .  I  ' 

''  Welly  Sir;  IVe  been  talking  to  yoa  a  great  deal  abont  other 
people^,  but  it  shewe  you  what  I  thought  bf  going  to  Loadon ;  and  yat 
woald  you  believe  it,  I  lived  in  that  very.  Loadoo  for  fifteen  yeara 
afterwards^  and  ibr  tbe  last  tea  ?nevar  I  stirred  out,  of  i^: !.  .^  I  didn?t 
indeed !  .  I'll  tell  you  how  it  waa.  My;yoiiligj:aaster,,aa  Tc^^d  him, 
the  aoa.of  oho  of. the  sqQines,««-(l  waaitbe  vSHage-rcarpentei^'staon,! 
and  he  «aed  'to.  piaylwkb  tme)  had  gal.t^  4)laoea9  weU  m  his  fhther^*-*: 
not  under  govainmeatthongh^-T^bat  in  the  city,  alt  a  graajt  A>aaker^s ;; 
and  >soi  las  thete  was  a  man  wanting  ifaaae ,  to  do  a  numbar  of  things^ 
aath  aa  go  of  messages^  and  help  to  take  care  of  the.  premises  at 
flight,  he,if^t.ma  a  place. tod.  Young  masterv  1  knowj*.  intended' 
kiadly  to  mi;  and  1  thought  it  a  fioe  thio§t  i^hen  I  vras.sent  ler« 
1;  Waai.rtflit  a  clerks  to  be  sune^  but  thea  I  svaa  slot  a  -mesa  setvttnt;i 
and  the  under.  d^Sjand  the  housekeeper  used  to  let  bm  dine  wkh^ 
them.  I  soon  got  into  what  they  tfaHad.thO:  poutina  6f<  my  busiiles84> 
I  did  a  4«BnMty.of  meaiagea  fi;id  tlnrigsjalldayi  .aad  scrolled. a  little 
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way  oat  af  %own  on  SoDdtyt,  when  it  was  not  my  torn  to  ilop  at 
home.  Somttinies  Td  walk  •  about  twenty  miles  out  on  a  Sunday ; 
KMDerimes  I  went  a  nutting,  sometimes  a  boating,  and  soflMtimes 
only  loitered  about  the  suburbs  for  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  raia 
with  my  new  bat,  and  so  poked  about  the  new  buildings,  with  a  six- 
penny cane,  and  eat  apples  and  gingerbread.  I  looked  in  at  church  by 
the  way  ;  but  always  used  to  feel  as  if  I  said  a  kind  of  prayer  in  tfaie 
fields,  things  were  so  beautiful  there  and  grand.  I  remember  there  were 
two  chief  clerks  in  our  office,  one  of  whom  was  a  Methodist,  while  the 
other  laughed  at  the  Methodists  -  -  -  You  are  not  a  Methodist,  are  you 
Sir?— I  thought  not  You  laugh  differently,  and  seem  to  think  there 
are  good  things  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  Look,  Sir,  at  the 
beautiful  prospect  there.— Ah,  Molly,  how  d'ye  do  to-day  ?  Why  you 
look  as  kind  and  handsome  as  ever!— A  dairy-maid.  Sir,  at  Squire 
Smith's — bless  her  good-tempered  (ace.  Well,  Sir,  the  Methodist 
wanted  to  make  one  of  me ;  but  no,  no,  thought  I—I  am  not  so  sick 
or  so  selfish  as  that  comes  to ;  for  I  knew  him  and  the  rest  of  'em  well 
enough.  So  the  other  clerk  used  to  laugh  at  him,  when  he  made  me 
argue,  as  they  call  it,  and  used  to  laugh  at  me  too,  for  seeming  to  think 
more  than  I  chose  to  say.  There  are  some  good  men  among  'em  too* 
but  they  all  seem  so  hard-hearted  in  their  notions,  whatever  they  may^ 
be  in  their  conduct;  whereas  the  laughing  clerk,  wlm  could  be  the 
gravest  and  kindest  gentleman  in  the  world  too  when  you  wanted  it,  was 
aod-hearted  both  in  his  notions  and  conduct ;  and  1  take  that  to  be  the 
better  side.  For  my  part,  I  really  wonder  sometimes  how  such  notions 
of  a  good  God  and  his  works  can  get  abroad  ;  but  then  I  think  of  the  great 
town,  and  all  their  plagues,  and  diseases,  and  driving  of  monies,  and  who's 
to  wonder  that  people  get  sick  and  superstitious*  and  (M  of  bad  con* 
sciences,  and  think  to  get  on  in  the  next  world  as  they  do  in  this*  with  all 
soru  of  bad  opinions,  both  of  themselves  and  their  betters  ? 

*'  Bless  me :— >well  I  shall  never  get  to  my  story,  to  be  sure^  and  yet 
here  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  £gad.  Sir,  this  is  very  different  air 
that  comes  in  one's  face,  from  that  one  meets  on  Snow^hill  or  Cheapaide. 
Hah ! — hah !  Glorious  indeed !"  and  so  saying,  the  old  youth  tool^off 
his  hat,  and  stood  a  minute,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  drinking  in*  as  it  were, 
draughts  of  health.  I  enjoyed  the  freshness  with  him,  and  took  off  my 
gloves  that  I  might  feel  as  much  of  it  as  I  could*  lifting  my  palms  to 
catch  thelireeze,  for  I  was  feverish  with  having  stopped  too  long  in- 
doors. I  told  him  so ;  upon  which  he  put  on  his  ^at  again  with  a  sigh* 
and  began  moving  down  the  hill ; — Ah*  young  gentleman*  said  he  (for 
80  he  caHed  me  in  the  fatlierlinessof  his  age)  '*  now  would  I  lay  my  life* 
that  you  are  one  of  those  studious  persons  who  read  so  much  about  the 
fields,  that  they  have  not  time  to  walk  in  them."  I  laughed,  and  said 
it  was  a  liHle  too  much  the  case ;  **  and  yet,"  added  I, «'  I  have  haunted 
the  fields  to  the  north-west  cf  London  ever  since  I  was  a  lad*  and  hardly 
ever  found  another  man  in  them, — never,  at  any  rate*  one  who  seemed 
on  the  same  business  of  enjoyment." 

*'  You  don't  say  ao !"  replied  he*  stopping  for  an  instant,  awl  taming 
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ftiH  in  iii]r*liiOft:^--^'>lH]l^y  do  Itay  yoti  don^iMiy  to/^  cbntiboedM^' 
**  for  as  I  toM  yoa  buror^,  Sir^  I  was  myneify^an  tof^ttber,  and  vm^e/t 
set  foot  in  the  fields ;  and  this  reminds  tone  that  I  iilfist  cometo  my  illoqr 
at  last.  Well  then,  Sir,  I  went  ca  living  in  tha  way  d  spoke  of>  for  five* 
years^  by  which  ttma  I  had  beoome  a  coofideMiai  servant  of  theboviM; 
I  then  had  a  little  nH>re  Insure.  I  was  always  food  .of  reading,  and  noW 
I  read  n)ore  than  ever.  Ay,  ay.  Sir,  you  may  smile ;  yon  have  a  right 
to  it,  and  the  truth  most  but.  But  I  love  readins  as  well  as  yon ;  I  think 
it-8  only  bad,  as  they  say,  in  the  abnse.  I  wasV»t  scholar  enough  bow-* 
ever  to  be  spoilt  by  overmuch  study ;  though,  tabe  sore,  i  most  say, 
that  when  I  gave  op  going  into  the  fields,  I  had  better  have  ^pent  half  the 
time  I  did  in  my  book,  and  gone  out  the  other  half.  But  Til  tell  you^pw- 
it  was.  Sir.  I  hadn't  so  nrnch  exercise  to4ake  as  before,  though  enough 
to  keep  me  in  decent  health ;  my  evenings  were  my  own  more  than  they 
used  to  be ;  and  what  with  all  this,  and  some  losses  that  I  had,  1  took  to 
going  taa  cfub,  whieh  the  under  clerks  firei^bented,  and  whick  they  were 
glad  enough  1  shouki  join,  on  account  of  my  love  of  reading,  whteh 
enabled  me  to  talk  belter  than  most  of  them.  To  this  club  I  used  to  go 
every  night  after  my  day's  work,  and  there,  what  with  talking,  and  de* 
bating,  and  eating  hot  coarie  dishes,  and  drinking  brandy  and  vrater,  i 
went  home  with  my  head  muddled ;  and  that  made  me  prefer  lying  in 
bed  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  walking  abroad ;  and  that  made  me  a  little 
sick  and  gloomy  ;■  and  that  made  me  drink  more  brandy  and  water  ;'and 
that  made  me  muddled  ag^in,  and  sick,  and  lazy,  and  ao  on ;  tilt  at  l&st 
between  pain  and  pleasure,  and  liking  and  necessity,  1  got  into  such  a 
regular  habit  of  spendjng  my  days  and  evenings  in  this  manner,  that  I 
never  went  out  of  the  heat  of  London,  Sooth  wark^  and  Westminster,  for 
four  years.  I  thought  of  the  country  sometimes,  and  wished  J  was  as 
comt'ortable  somehow  as  I  used  to  be  there,  for  my  heafi  used  to  fee) 
thick  and  dim,  as  it  were,  and  my  eyes  hot ;  but  then  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  walking  still,  which  took  off  the  worst  part  of  the  queer ness,  and  there 
was  a  litt&  bowling«green  public* bbuse,  near  the  suburbs,  which  con* 
trived  to  look  like  a  little  bit  of  a  village  house  still ;  and'  there  I  went 
now  and  then ;  but  you  may  think  it  odd, — I  used  to  lose  my  temper 
there  more  than  any  where  else ;  and  this  I  didn't  like,  besides  it's  ex- 
citing me  todriolc  more  brandy  and  water ;  and  so  latterly  I  left  ofiTgoing, 
and  stuck  to  my  dub  in  the  city.  At  last,  what  was  odder  still,  I  took 
a  sort  of  dislike  to  the  thought  of  the  country ;  and  partly  from  this,  and 
partly  1  believe  from  the  vanity  of  being  wondered  at  for  it,  made  a 
practice  of  boasting  that  I  never  went  to  see  it ;  and  so  between  boasting 
and  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  going  of  messages,  and  muddling  my 
head,  I  arrived  at  the  fifth  year  of  my  death,  as  I  call  it. 

*'  I  was  silly  enough.  Sir,  at  that  period,  to  have  a  kind  of  feast  in 
honor  of  my  nonsense  in  having  stopped  so  long  among  the  noise  and 
smoke.  It  was •  held  at  the  club ;  and  about  a  week  after,  the  good-tem« 
pered  clerk  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  and  who  had  laughed  at  me  for  it; 
and  said  I  was  a  foolish  feilbw  (which  made  me  drink  d^ible  the  quantity 
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of  braady  Ifaaf ^iPeBHig;)  lMd«e  tbaCttere  WMati  old:9BftllemiiQ^  in 
acquditUncea  of  bit,  aod  jiH  mttch  wiler  ibs^n  mytfelf^  wbo  named  to- 
sp^wttbme.  li-slnieb  itie  ftjt  first  I  aeedn'i  g^  tosi}e«por»oii»  of 
wbom  the  clerk  gaive<9«ck  a  irbariloter;  biit4Nen  1  didn'l  WM^b  to  ofi^d 
that  excellent  man,  thottfih  be  made  me  a^iamed  of  myself;  and1>^dea 
1  was  a  iiilJe  pii|ved,  if  I. was  not  offen<M*  a<  bearing  the  genllemaa 
called  ne  wiser  thaa  iDyseiC  and  wanted  lo.tbiok  be  was  a  very  clever 
iaHow  in  conseqaence.  So  I  went  to  bim ;  and  wbat  d'ye  ibink  be  .said 
to  nae^  I  found  btm  wUb  a  higbicap  oo;  and  a  basin, of  broth  by  bisi 
^e  4-^-a  little  roan,  with  a  greait  puffed  red  faoB  ibal  looked  as  if  k  waa 
Ml  of  blood ;  and  I  coukln't  tdll  at  first  "wbeiber  be  waa  angry.  wiUi  ne 
or  pleased. 

'^  So>''  sv|rt  he»  '*  they  tell  ma  Ibat  you  hare  not  been  out  of  the  me* 
tfopalk  for  five  years  V 

•'  Yea,  Sir,  it's  very  tttie.'* 

"  Eb^-^and  that  ydu  make  a  joke  of  the  country,  and  prefer  the 
l^n?'V 

"  Why,  Sir«  I  joke  sometioiea  about  It  at  the  club/' 

''  £b,->-and  that  yoa  bad  a  sapper  the  otbel*  oight  iflcommemaralioa 
of  the  fifth  year  of  your  never  having  seen  it  ?'' 

'•  Why  yes,  Sir^.^1  hope  no  offence  ?" 

'«  OfleDcei-MCuffse.tbe  cooatry,-«it's  pigs,  it'a  abeep,  it's  hedgaa, 
k'f  ditcbea,  H*s  people^  it's  every  thing  T' 

*'  I  was  qiMto  petrified.  Sir,  as  you  may.auppote^  at  this  burst  of  the 
M  gentleman'ii,  which  eaded  in  making  bis  face  look  tvKtce  as  full  and 
iery  as  before,  and  forced  bim  to  speak  in  a  whisper.  He  then  told  ma 
that  .be  always  de.«pMed  tbe. country  with  it'a  idle  naasense,  and  that  ha 
bad  lately  got  good  reason  to  hate  it,^««Mvbieh  1  found  afterwards  was  the 
marrkge  of  bit  daughter  with  my  youngntaster,  who  bad  gone  with  her,* 
la  make  tiie  bestk>f  his  little;  patrtmony  ;«^wia  sbali  see  it  in  a  miottte, 
when  we^ettotbe'green.lamf.*^ButwiiBt  doyeo  thiak our  conversatton 
about  the  country  ended  with  ?  Wb^,  £&#,  wkb  his  telling  roe  be  Aiked 
my  apkit,  aiod'tbat  be  would  grre  me  twice  my  present  income  a  year, 
aa  aa  to  enable  me  to  leave  off  going  ef  messages^  upon  condition  that  I 
naver  siaw  the  ^e  of  the  country  again." 

.  ''  Dotie,  Sir,"  said  I,  in  the  bragging  of  my  heart.  "Done,"  said  be  ; 
^'•and  idone  sure  enough  it  was,— »tbe  barrio  aad  my  comlbrt  too. 

*',  Sir,  i  liked  my  independence,^  as  I  tbhoght  it,  mightily  at  first ;. 
aoBie  of  tbetclerks,  esfjccia^y  the  wise  one,  shook  their  heads  at  me ; 
^  others  said  I  was  a  fine  fellow;  ami  had  made  my  fortune.  I  ieftoff 
trampling  abodttlie  streets^  1  only  loitered  about  ihem,  kmked  at  the 
picture-shops,  and  over  the  book-stallft,  which  lasted  me  a  pretty  good 
whileu  By 'degrees,  I  ^  quite  a  little  library;  and>wb«i  I  wasn't 
lounging  abdat,  1  read,  and  1  went  to  the  two*shiUiag  gallery  sometimea 
at  lbe-tbeati«t,  and  above  aU,  went  to  the  club,  and  cut  meraiioisy  jokcsi^ 
aadidrank  more  brandy  slnd  water  than  ever. 

**  Bot»  Sir,  among  my  other  leisures^  I  had  leisure  to  think,  and  then 
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I  thoagbt  of  the  ooontiy ;  and  ^1  was  the  <dMri1.  (HtiVb  tbt  'grten 
lan^,  Sir,  yen  may  see  the  newly-whitened  hoiMe  a  peepiog  half  «va§r 
down,  like  a  young  lass  in  a  corner.)  At  first  I  suooteded  pretty  well 
iu  driving  the  thought  off;  but  in  proportion  as  I  stayed  longer  at  the 
club,  and  took  less  exercise,  and  got  of  a  sickly  kind  of  stonia^  I  l«uad 
the  thought  stock  by  me.  The  brandy  and  water  only  did  it  away  for 
the  time.  If  I  had  taken  to  my  messages  again,  1  believe  they  might 
have  helped  me,  but  I  was  too  lazy,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  was 
ashamed.  I  thought,  as  the  Irishman  might  say,  it  would  be  Ukt 
kughiiig  in  my  own  face.  So  I  crept  on,  and  crept  on,  and  got  very 
nmerabie.  I  went  to  my  old  bowling-green ;  but  that  made  me  wors^, 
I  then  belhouf(ht  me  of  st^eing  the  prospect  from  the  Mooument ;  fior 
though  it  was  part  of  my  bargain  never  to  see  the  face  of  the  .counurj 
again,  I  had  a  right,  you  know.  Sir,  to  look  upon  that  as  what  they  call 
a  figure  of  speech.  So  I  went  up ;  and  I  shall  never  forget !  I  Bwde 
haste  down  again,  for  I  thought  I  should  have  thrown  myself  from  the 
top.  But  I  couldn't  sl#ep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the  beautiful  proa* 
peot,  the  water  and  distance  on  one  side,  and  the  green  hi  lis  on  the  other: 
and  nexl  evening,  as  my  stars  would  have  it,  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
there  what  sbould  I  see  but  Love  in  a  Village !  Lord,  lord !  How  merry 
•and  how  sad  I  was  by  turns!  There  was  adanoe  in  it  ready  to  make 
me  get  op  and  dance  over  the  gallery ;  and  there  was  the  old  gouty 
Justice,  and  Master  Hawthorn  with  his  gun,  ^and  the  pair  of  lovers  io 
disguise,  and  gardens  and  apbour«,  and  the  old  songs  that  J  sung  when  a 
lad !  I  could n^  help  humming  in  with  some  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  iookp 
of  people  about  me. 

«<  It  was  all  over  with  roe  after  this.  I  had  already  began  to  find 
myself  a  sort  of  a  knave  in  this  unnatural  situation.  My  old  pensioner 
bad  got  his  money  much  like  the  rest  of  'em,  by  charging,  and  squeeEing, 
and  doing  no  good  that  ever  I  heard  of;  and  I  began  to  think  it  might 
not  be  so  very  bad  to  cheat  him  a  little  in  the  business.  Ah,  what  yon 
shake  your  head  ;— .well,  and  so  dkl  1,  and  my  heart  too  ;-^but  you  shaM 
hear.  What  made  me  less  scrupulous  was  the  news  of  his  going  out  of 
town  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  It  struck  me,  to  be  sure,  that  I 
was  going  to  do  a  wrong  thing;  but  then  I  thought  be  was  very  hard 
upon  me  too,  and  unjust,  and  might  have  given  roe  the  pension  lor  what 
I  had  done  already,  instead  of  what  I  was  to  do;  and  so  as  wrong  pro* 
duces  wrong,  and  nothing,  I  find,  makes  one  so  careless  as  injustice  in 
one's  superiors,  I  made  op  my  mind  to  take  my  pleasure,  and  suffer  pata 
lor  it  less  intolerable  than  the  one  I  felt 

''  Well,  Sir,  I  found  afterwards  that  my  old  gentleman  went  no  farther 
than  Hornsey,  a  very  pretty  place  too,  where  the  New  River  rans,  and 
very  rural.  Ah,  you  know  it : — well,  now.  Sir,  it  so  happened,  that  he 
hadn't  been  there  above  a  month,  when  he  heard  of  a  man,  who  was 
qoite  opposite  to  what  he  found  me,'  and  who  came  thei^  sometimee  of 
an  afternoon  to  a  pretty  house  and  tea-gardens,  and  talked  avsay  at  a 
great  rate  against  the  town* 
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"  Oh/ tht  mtCtU*^  mod  b«  ;  '«  i  aoptMMe  he  it  tone  MioiriiNiilin| 
wvmy  from  the  bailifi :— I  shouki  Hke  to  tdl  him  of  my  fellow  in  the  ciiy. 

Here  I  bant  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  end  my  hero  joioed  me  very 
heartily,  holding  bit  tides,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  whining  be- 
tween the  fits  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Well,  Sir,''  he  resumed,  *'  the  old  gentleman  -  -  the  old  gentleman 
>•  -  he  told  the  waiter  he  should  like  to  be  shewn  into  the  room  where 
the  fellow  was  making  merry ;  and  so,  one  Wednesday  aftettioon  -  - 
one  Wednesday  afternoon,  -  -  when  a  whele  set  of  us  had  got  together, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  hurraing,  in  he  eomes^*— and  there  was  1,-i-yea, 
.Sir,-^there  was  I,  atandiog  on  the  table^  Wiih  a  glass  of  cyder  in  my 
hand,  just  going  to  give  the  last  hurra ;  but  I  caught  his  eye>  and  l:^ 
eaught  mine,  and  we  stood  gaping  at  each  other. 

««  You  may  guess  the  result.  Sir.  It  wasn't  much  after  the  fashion  of 
some  stories  1  ha?e  read.  I  didn't  convert  him  with  my  example,  nor 
he  me  with  his.  I  lost  my  pension,  made  up  matters  with  my  conscience, 
and  should  never  have  slept  souodtfr  than  the  night  after,  if  1  hadn't  been 
too  happy  with  thinking  how  1  should  go  into  the  couiiury.  Heaven  be 
praised,  1  was  enabled  to  go  very  shortly ;  for  my  young  master,  heai^ing 
of.  my  adventure,  sent  for  roe  down  here,  and  made  me  his  gardener ; 
and  so  1  left  offmy  brandy  and  water,  and  Cook  to  exercise  again,  as  well 
as  my  book,  and  have  a  neighbour  or  so  to  visit  me  of  an  evening,  or 
go  to  them,  and  tell  merry  ules  with  the  young  ones,  and  should  be  as 
jieakhy  and  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  if  it  wasn't  for  seeing  so  many 
rpieople  plagued  with  the  uaes  and  such  things.  But  if  we  must  be 
plagued  sometimes,  it's  a  sort  of  happiness,  in  my  mind,  to  be  plagued 
in  fresh  air,  instead  of  foul;  and  so.  Sir,  1  have  made  a  terrible  long 
business  of  my  story,  and  here  you  are  at  your  antiquities." 

1  thanked  him  very  sincerely  fpr  his  hiitory,  and  invited  myself  with 
great  willingness  on  hiii  part,  to  a  cup  of  his  tea,  in  my  way  home.  I 
did  not  remain  long  where  he  left  me ;  for  not  having  an  antiquary's 
•experience,  I  could  find  nothing  of  what  1  looked  for,  except  the  mark 
of  a  dyke ;  and  having  inspected  that  with  much  pretended  satisfaction 
to  myself,  and  felt  some  of  the  real  emotion,  which  the  thought  of  any 
thing  old  and  lasting  is  sure  to  give  us  in  this  life,  1  reached  my  new 
old  acquaintance  jtist  as  he  was  entering  his  door,  and  took  one  of  the 
pleasaniest  cups  of  tea  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  with  him  and  his  neighbour 
Parkins,  who  was  an  old  sailor,  and  had  been  half  round  the  world.  A 
4ay  or  two  after,  I  sent  my  old  anti-metropolitan,  who  pressed  me  to 
call  that  way  again,  il'  he,  might  be  so  bold,— a  few  books  of  poetry  and 
story,  emoeg  which  was  Fairfax's  Tasso,  with  the  page  marked  down 
.where  £rnMBia  gets  among  the  country  people. 
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There  he  arriving  rotrnd  about  doCh  file. 
And  takes  survey  with  busle,  eorloos  eye; 
Now  this»  Mw  that^  he  tastoth  tenderly. 
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THE  OJLD  GENTLE&IAK. 


OvR  Old  Gentleman,  in  order  to  be  exclusively  himself,  niust  be  either 
a  widower  or  a  bachelor.  Suppose  the  former.  We  do  not  mention  his 
precise  age,  which  wonld  be  invidious: — nor  whether  he  wears  his  own 
liair  or  a  wig;  which  would  be  wanting  in  universality.  If  a  wig,  it  is 
a  compromise  between  the  more  modern  scratch  and  the  departed  glory 
of  the  toupee.  If  his  own  hair,  it  is  white,  in  spite  of  his  favourite 
grandson,  who  used  to  get  on  the  chair  behind  him, -and  pull  the  silver 
hairs  out,  ten  years  ago.  If  he  is  bald  at  top,  the  hair-dresser,  hovering 
and  breathing  about  him  like  a  second  youth,  tak^s  care  to  give  the  bald 
place  as  much  powder  as  the  covered ;  in  order  that  he  may  convey  to 
the  sensorium  within  a  pleasing  indistinctness  of  idea  respecting  the 
^xact  limits  of  skin  and  hair.  He  is  very  clean  and  neat;  and,  in  warm 
weather,  is  proud  of  opening  his  waistcoat  half  way  down,  and  letting  so 
much  of  his  frill  be  seen,  in  order  to  shew  his  hardiness  as  well  as  taste. 
His  watch  and  shfrt-buttons  are  of  the  best;  and  he  does  not  care  if  he 
has  two  rings  on  a  finger.  If  his  watch  ever  failed  him  at  the  club  or 
coffee-house,  he  would  take  a  walk  every  day  to  the  nearest  clock  of 
good  character,  purely  to  keep  it  ri^ht.  He  has  a  cane  at  home,  but 
seldom  uses  it,  on  finding  it  out  of  fashion  with  his  elderly  juniors.  He 
has  a  small  cocked  hat  for  gala  days,  which  he  lifls  higher  from  his^head 
than  Uie  round  one,  when  made  a  bow  to.  In  bis.  pockets  are  two  hand- 
kerchiefs (one  for  the  neck  at  night-time),  his  spectacles,  and  his  pocket-- 
book. The  pocket-book,  among  other  things,  contains  a  receipt  for  a 
cough,  and  some  verses  cut.  out  of  an  odd  sheet  of  an  old  magazine,  on 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  A.,  beginning — 

When  beauteous  Mira  walks  the  plain. 

He  intends  this  for  a  common-place  book  which  he  keeps,  consistrngof 
passages  in  verse  and  prosa  cut  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  pasted 
m  columns;  some  of  them  rather  gay.  His  principal  other  books  are 
Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  the  Spectator,  the  History 
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of  England ;  the  Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Pope,  and  Churchill ; 
Middieton's  Geography,  4he  Gentleman's  Magazine;  Sir  John  Sinclair 
on  Longevity;  several  plays  with  portraits  in  character;  Account  of 
Elizabeth  Canning,  Memoirs  of  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Poetical  Amuse- 
ments at  Bath-Eastop,  Blair's  Works^  Elegant  Extracts;.  Junius  as  ori- 
ginally published;  a  few  pamphlets  on  the  AmeHcari  War  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  &c.  and  one  on  the  French  Revolution.  In  his  sitting 
rooms  are  some  engravings  from  Hogarth  and  Sir  Jos^hua ;  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby ;  ditto  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Grasse  sur- 
rendering to  Admiral  Rodney;  a  humourous  piece  after  Penny;  and  a 
portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  His  wife's  portrait  is  in  his 
chamber,  looking  upon  his  bed.  She  is  a  little  girl,  stepping  forward 
with  a  smile  and  a  pointed  toe,  as  if  going  to  dance.  He  lost  her  when 
she  was  sixty. 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  an  early  riser,  because  he  intends  to  live  at  least 
twenty  years  longer.  He  continues  to  take  tea  for  breakfast,  in  spite 
of  what  is  said  against  it's  nervous  effects;  having  been  satisfied  on  that 
point  some  year^  ago  by  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  Hanway,  and  a  great 
liking  tbr  lea  pretlousty.  His  china  cups  and  saucers  have  been  broken 
since  his  Viife's  death,  all  but  one,  which  is  religiously  kept  for  his.use. 
He  pas^ses  his  morning  in  walking  or  riding,  looking  in  at  auctions,  look*- 
itig  after  his  India  bonds  or  some  such  money  securities,  furthering  some 
subscription  set  on  fool  by  ]m  excellent  friend  Sir  John,  or  cheapening 
ft  new  old  print  for  hi;?  porifolio.  He  also  hears  of  the  newspapers;  not 
canng  to  see  ihem  till  after  dinner  at  the  coffee-house.  He  may  also 
cheapen  a  fish  or  &o ;  the  fishmonger  soliciting  his  doubting  eye  as  he 
-  passes,  with  a  profound  bow  of  recognition.  He  eats  a  pear  before 
dinner. 

His  dinner  at  the  coffee- bou.^e  is  served  up  to  him  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  in  the  old  accustomed  way,  and  by  the  accustomed  waiter.  If 
William  did  not  bring  it,  the  fish  would  be  sure  to  be  stale,  and  the  flesh 
new.  He  eats  no  tart ;  or  if  he  ventures  on  a  little,  takjBS  cheese  with  it. 
You  might  as  soon  attempt  to  persuade  him  out  of  his  senses,  a3  that 
cheese  is  not  good  for  digestion.  He  takes  port;  and  if  he  has  drank 
more  than  usual,  and  in  a  more  private  place,  may  be,  induced  by  some 
respectful  enquiries  respecting  the  old  style  of  music«  to  sing  a  song 
composed  by  Mr.  Oswald  or  Mr.  Lampe,  such  as< — > 

Chloe,  by  that  borrowed  knss, 

or 

Comey  genii*  god  of  soft  .repose ; 

or  his  wife's  favourite  ballad,  beginning — 

At  U|iton  on  the  Hill 
There  Ihred  a  happy  pair. 

Of  course,  no  awch  exploit  can  take  place  in  the  coffee-room;  but  he 
wHl  canvass  the  theory  of  that  matter  there  with  you,  or  discuss  the 
weather,  Of-  the  markets,  or  the  theatres,  or  the  merits  of  "  my  lord 
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Nortli"  or  "  my  lord  RoAin^am  ;*'  for  he  rafrfy  says  siropiy^  Jon! ;  it 
h  generally  <*  my  lord,**  trippingly  and  genteelly  off  the  tongue.  If  alone 
aftey  dhiner,  his  ^reat  delight  is  the  newspaper;  wiiich  he  prepares  td 
read  by  wiping  his  spectacles,  carefiiHy  adjusting  them  on  hre  eyes,  and 
drawing  the  candle  close  to  him,  so  as  to  stand  sideways  betwixt  his 
ociifar  aim  and  the  small  type.  He  then  holds  the  paper  at  aims  length, 
ind  dropping  his  eyelids  half  down  and  his  mouth  half  open,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  day's  information.  If  he  leaves  off,  it  is  only  when  the 
door  is  opened  by  a  new  comer,  or  when  he  suspects  somebody  is  over- 
anxious to  get  the  paper  out  of  his  hand.  On  these  occasions,  he  gives 
an  important  hem!  or  so;  and  resumes. 

In  the  evening,  our  Old  Gentleman  is  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  or 
of  having  a  game  of  cards.  If  he  enjoys  the  latter  at  his  own  house  or 
lodgings,  he  likes  to  play  with  some  friends  whom  h^  has  known  for 
many  years;  but  an  elderly  stranger  may  be  introduced,  if  quiet  and 
scientific;  and  the  privilege  is  extended  to  younger  men  of  letters;  who, 
if  ill  players,  are  good  losers.  Not  that  he  is  a  miser;  but  to  win  money 
at  cards  is  like  proving  his  victory  by  getting  the  baggage;  and  to  win 
of  a  younger  man  is  a  substitute  for  his  not  being  able  to  beat  him  at 
rackets.     He  breaks  up  early,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

At  the  theatre,  he  likes  a  front  row  in  the  pit.  He  comes  early,  if  he 
can  do  so  without  getting  into  a  squeeze,  and  sits  patiently  waiting  for 
the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  with  his  hands  placidly  lying  one  over  the 
other  on  the  top  of  his  stick.  He  generously  admires  some  of  the  best 
performers,  but  thinks  them  far  inferior  to  Garrick,  Woodward,  andClive. 
During  splendid  scenes,  he  is  anxious  that  the  little  boy  should  see. 

He  has  been  induced  to  look  in  at  Vauxhall  again,  but  likes  it  still  less/ 
than  he  did  years  back,  and  cannot  bear  it  in  comparison  with  Ranelagh. 
He  thinks  every  thing  looks  poor,  flaring,  and  jaded.  •«  Ah !"  says  h^, 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  sigh, ''  Ranelagh  was  a  noble  place !  Such  taste, 
such  elegance,  sucn  beauty!  There  was  the  Duchess  of  A.,  the  6nest 
woman  in  England^  Sir;  and  Mrs.  L.  a  mighty  fine  creature;  and  Lady 
Susan  what's  her  name,  that  had  that  unfortunate  affair  with  Sir  Charles. 
Sir,  they  came  swimming  by  you  like  the  sv^ans.'* 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  very  particular  in  having  his  slippers  ready  for 
him  at  the  fire,  when  he  comes  home.  He  is  also  extremely  choice  iii 
his  snuff,  and  delights  to  get  a  fresh  box-full  in  Tavistock-sireet,  in  his 
way  to  the  theatre.  His  box  is  a  curiosity  from  India.  He  calls  favourite 
young  ladies  by  their  Christian  names,  however  slightly  acquainted  with 
ihem ;  and  has  a  pririlege  also  of  saluting  all  brides,  mothers,  and  indeed 
every  species  of  lady,  on  the  least  holiday  occasioti.  If  the  husband  fot 
Instance  has  met  with  a  piece  of  luck,  he  instantly  moves  forward,  and 
gravely  kisses  the  wife  on  the  cheek.  The  wife  then  says,  "  My  niece. 
Sir,  from  the  country ;"  and  he  kisses  the  niece.  The  niece,  seeing  her 
tatxiih  biting  her  lips  dt  the  joke,  says,  '*  My  cousin  Harriet,  Sir;  and 
he  kisses  the  cousin.  He  never  recollects  such  weather,  except  during 
the  Great  Frost,  or  when  he  rode  down  with  Jack  Skrimshire  to  New* 
market.    He  grows  young  again  in  his  little  grand-cbiMfen,  especially 
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ibe  one  which  he  thinks  most  like  himself;  which  is  the  bandsemesi. 
Yet  he  likes  best  perhajps  the  one  most  resembling  fab  wife ;  and  will  sit 
with  him  on  his  lap,  holding  his  hand  in  silence,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
together.  He  plays  most  tricks  with  the  former,  and  makes  him  sneeze. 
He  asks  little  boys  in  general  who  was  the  father  of  2^bedee's  children. 
If  his  grandsons  are  at  school,  he  often  goes  to  aee  them ;  and  makes 
them  blush  by  telling  the  master  or  the  upper-scholars,  that  they  are  fine 
boys,  and  of  a  precocious  genius.  He  is  much  struck  when  an  old  ac- 
quaintance dies,  but  adds  that  he  lived  too  fast;  and  that  poor  Bob  was 
a  sad  dog  in  his  youth;  "  a  very  sad  dog.  Sir,  mightily  set  upon  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.*' 

When  he  gets  very  old  indeed,  he  will  sit  for  whole  evenings,  and  say 
little  or  nothmg;  but  informs  you,  that  there  is  Mrs.  Jones  (the  house- 
keeper,)-." Sie'W  talk." 


DOLPHINS. 


Our  old  book-friend  the  Dolphin  used  to  be  confounded  with  the 
porpus;  but  modern  writers  seem  to  concur  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween them.  We  remember  being  much  mortified  at  this  separation; 
for  having,  in  our  childhood,  been  shewn  something  dimly  rolling  in  the 
sea,  while  standing  on  the  coast  at  twilight,  and  told  with  much  whis- 
pering solemnity  that  it  was  a  porpus,  we  had  afterwards  learnt  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Dolphin,  and  thought  we  had  seen  the  romantic  fish  on 
whom  Arion  rode  playing  his  harp. 

The  Dolphin  and  porpus  however  have  so  many  characters  in  common, 
such  as  shape,  motion,  general  colour,  the  absence  of  gills,  &c.  that  from 
a  passage  in  Sandys,  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as  a  poet,  we  have 
some  hopes  the  distinction  may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  or  only  a  Ta- 
riety  owing  to  climate.  ''  The  porpus/'  he  says,  in  his  Commentary 
upon  Ovid,  (p.  64.)  "  is  out  of  doubt  our  true  Dolphin;  wherein  I  am 
pot  only  confirmed  by  the  authoritie  of  Scaliger.  For  those  that  are 
called  Dolphins  by  our  East  and  West-Indian  seamen  (who  likely  give 
known  names  to  things  which  they  know  notl  are  fishes  whereof  I  l^ve 
seen  many,  which  glitter  in  the  water  with  all  varietie  of  admirable  co- 
lours; and  are  hardly  so  bigge  as  our  salmon-trouts;  too  little  by  farre 
to  beare  those  burthens  wherewith  almost  all  ancient  authors  doe  charge 
them  ;  besides  none  of  these  were  ever  scene  in  the  Mediterranean  sea^ 
the  scene  of  those  stories."  Now  Falconer,  it  is  true,  in  his  Shipwreck, 
Canto  2,  speaks  of  Dolphins  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  as  beaming 
«'  refulgent  rays;''  and  aescribes  them,  in  particular,  as  shifting  into  a 
variety  of  most  brilliant  colours,  when  dying.  But  this  may  only  prove, 
that  Sandys  was  wrong  in  excluding  the  fish  in  question  from  the  Me- 
diterranean; and  it  is  remarkable  that  Falconer,  notwithstanding  his  own 
poetical  tendencies,  does  not  take  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  what  he 
calls  Dolphins,  to  make  the  least  allusion  to  ancient  stories,  nor  speaka 
of  their  tumbling,  nor  otherwise  seems  to  have  recognized  in  them  his 
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oU  foetacAl  f riendb.  The  writen  too,  who  distingimh  the  Dolphiii  from 
the  porpas^  make  no  mention  of  these  brilliant  colonrs;  but  describe 
both  as  pretty  mach  alike  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  dosky  blue  in  the  ona, 
and  of  a  dark  blue  or  glossy  black  in  the  othi^.  The  word  porpus  means 
originally  the  same  as  Dolphin.  It  is  a  corroption  of  porcua  pisci$,  or 
the  hog-fish ;  so  called  from  the  curve  of  it's  back,  as  it  tumbl^  in  and 
out  of  the  water,  for  it  is  naturally  straight.  The  root  of  the  Greek  word 
Delphin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  for  a  hog,  Delpbax. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Dolphin  became  such  a  favourite  with  anti- 
quity. It  was  owing  to  his  frequency  in  the  Greek  seas,  the  vivacity  of 
his  motions,  his  gregariousness,  the  presages  which  he  brings  respecting 
the  weather,  ana  the  familiarity  with  which  he  approaches  the  shore. 
He  was  the  fish  friendly  to  man,  as  the  horse  was  among  beasts,  and  the 
swallow  among  birds  ;  or  as  the  dog  and  the  redbreast  are  with  us.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  Actions  is  a  storv  told  in  Homer's  Hymn 
to  Bacchus  of  the  transformation  of  a  crew  of  pirates  into  Dolphins. 
It  was  a  fine  lesson  of  good  treatment  to  strangers  in  those  times,  and 
perhaps  written  by  the  poet  to  serve  travellers  like  himself,  who  had 
occasion  to  throw  themselves  on  the  generosity  of  the  masters  of  vessels* 
Bacchus  is  sitting  with  his  black  locks  and  white  shoulders  by  the  sea- 
shore, in  appearance  like  a  young  mortal.  Some  pirates  coming  towards 
the  shore,  and  seeing  the  splendour  of  the  purple  cloak  that  wraps  him 
round,  take  him  for  a  young  prince,  and  agree  to  kidnap  him.  They  do 
80,  take  him  on  board,  and  put  him  in  chains.  He  extends  his  hands^ 
dnd  breaks  the  chains  asunder  like  thread,  but  still  remains  quietly 
sitting.  The  piety  of  the  helmsman  is  roused  at  this  piece  oP  super- 
natural strength,  and  calling  the  others  aside,  he  earnestly  exhorts  tnem 
to  let  the  stranger  go.  But  the  captain  ridicules  his  fears;  and  they 
persist;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a  gush  of  wine  comes  pouring  over  the 
deck;  the  oars  of  the  rowers  are  hampered  with  garlands;  and  a  vine 
runs  up  the  mast  and  throws  out  it's  arms  full  of  grapes  over  the  top. 
The  pirates  turn  pale,  and  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  divine  stranger,  who 
now  starts  up,  and  glares  at  them  from  under  the  hatches  in  the  shape  of 
a  lion.  He  then  turns  himself  into  a  l^ear  and  other  frightful  figures^ 
and  Tamping  about  the  vessel,  the  pirates,  all  but  the  helmsman,  jump 
overboard,  and  are  changed  as  they  leap  into  Dolphins.  When  the. 
gallev  is  cleared,  the  god  resumes  his  own  shape,  and  tells  the  pilot  to 
be  of  good  cheer^  for  he  is  Bacchus,  the  roaring  god  of  wine;  and  that 
day  shall  be  a  happy  one  for  him  and  his.  The  same  story  has  been 
told,  but  in  a  mucn  inferior  taste,  by  Ovid.  Nonnus,  in  his  luxuriant 
•poetical  history  of  the  god,  (Dionysiaca,  B.  45)  describes  the  pirates  aa^ 
visited  with  the  hallucination  of  mind,  called  a  calenture,  in  which  peo- 
ple at  sea  fancy  that  they  are  among  meadows,  and  other  rural  scenery^, 
and  '*  babble  of  green  fields."  There  was  a  picture  in  mosaic,  perhaps, 
yet  to  be  seen,  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  formerly  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  in  which  the  story  of  the  transformation  of  the  pirates  was 
represented.    The  more  famous  frieze  upon  the  same  subject  on  the 
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boildiBg  at  Athent,  calkd  the  LBntom  of  DenMsthenes^  faw  been  ipr^lt 
koowB  to  Mr  comitryai6D  throdgb  tht  ittediiiai  of  Sloan's  Antiqoitms  of 
that  city.  Mitton  beaottfuliy  folbwa  up  HonepB  story,  by  making 
Bacchus  sail  onward,  **  as  the  winds  listed/'  till  he  fell  opoQ  Circe's 
islaody  where,  in  the  joviahty  of  Ms  triumph,  he  begot  Comus,  the  god 
of  delirious  Itnsttng. 

Baccbiia,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  ^rape. 

Crushed  the  s^eet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed, 

Coasttn;  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed. 

On  Circe's  bland  fell. 

This  Nympbf  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering  locks. 

With  ivy  berries  wreathed,  and  his  blithe  youth. 

Had  by  biro,  ere  be  parted  thenee,  a  son, 

Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more. 

Whom  therefore  she  brought  upj  and  Comus  named. 

The  two  Winys  have  each  a  story  of  a  Dolphin.  The  Elder  says, 
upon  the  authority  of  three  grave  writers,  Mecaenas  among  them,  that 
there  was  a  bov,  who  by  alluring  a  Dolphin  with  bread,  at  last  became 
so  intimate  with  him,  that  he  would  ride  to  school  to  and  fro  on  his  back 
fh>m  Baiae  to  Puteoli.  The  boy  died,  and  the  fish  pining  af^er  him,  died 
also,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb.  The  Younger  Pliny  gives  an 
account  of  another  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  where  a  boy  venturing  to  swim 
farther  out  than  his  companions,  was  met  by  a  Dolphin,  who  after  play- 
ing about  him  a  little,  slipped  under  him,  and  taking  him  on  his  back, 
carried  him  out  still  farther,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  young  delphines- 
trian.  Luckily  however,  he  soon  returned  to  shore,  and  landed  his  rider 
sifely.  The  next  day  the  shore  was  crowded  with  people,  waiting  to 
see  if  the  Dolphin  would  appear  again :  and  the  boys  went  as  usual  into 
the  water.  The  fish  did  reappear,  and  came  among  the  younkers,  who 
swam  back  as  fast  as  they  could.  It  then  played  all  sorts  of  inviting 
gambols  about  the  coast,  till  the  people,  ashamed  of  their  timidity,  gra« 
dually  got  nearer,  and  at  length  touched  and  stroaked  it.  The  boy  then, 
losing  his  fear  like  the  rest,  and  vindicating  his  first  privilege,  swam  by 
his  side,  and  at  length  leaped  upon  his  back,  when  the  Dolphin  carried 
him  about  as  before,  and  landed  him  as  safely.  Unfortunately,  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  province  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  good- 
natured  fish  must  be  a  god ;  and  seizing  his  opportunity,  when  the  crea* 
ture  had  got  upon  shore,  poured  some  precious  ointment  upon  it.  The 
ointment  happened  not  to  be  to  the  Dolphin's  taste ;  it  absented  itself 
for  some  days;  and  when  it  returned  appeared  sick  and  feeble.  How- 
ever, it  recovered  it's  spirits;  but  the  novelty  by  this  time  had  drawn 
such  a  concourse  of  high  visitors  to  the  place,  whom  it  was  the  little 
town's  business  to  entertain  gratis^  that  it  is  supposed  the  poor  fish  was 
secretly  killed,  to  save  further  expenses.  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  been  so  struck  with  the  attachment  evinced  by  a  Dolphin  to  a 
youth,  that  he  made  the  latter  a  priest  of  Neptune. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  how  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  stories 
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of  this  nature.  Knowledge,  so  often  dec^ired  by  soperstiUon,  is  inclined 
to  reject  the  whole  of  them  at  once;  but  on  second  thoughts*  it  remenl* 
bers  hpw  often  it  haS;  been  misled  by  incredulity  also;  and  leaves  the' 
more  peremptoir  judgment  to  those  whom  less  imormataon  has  rendered 
less  diffident.  The  exaggerations  which  there  may  be  in  the  stories  of 
Dolphins,  are  probably  owing  to  the  celebrated  fable  of  Arion,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  .with  the  same  view  as  thai  of  Bacchus  and 
the  Pirates.  Arion  was  a  lyric  poet  of  Lesbos,  and  went  to  live  with 
Periander,  king  of  Corinth;  from  which  place  he  visited  Italy,  where 
his  talents  procured  him  great  wealth.  On  taking  ship  to  return  to  Co- 
rinth, the  sailors  resolved  to  murder  him  for  his  riches.  He  begged  that 
they  woukl  at  least  allow  him  to  make  a  swon.like  end  befitting  his 
divine  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  some  money ;  hoping 
that  the  gift,  followed  by  the  song,  would  soflen  their  hearts.  They 
consented  to  hear  his' harp  and  his  poetry,  but  UM  him  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  resolved  he  should  either  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  kill 
himself  and  so  obtain  a  sepulchre  ashore.  Resolving  however  to  try 
what  his  art  could  do,  he  put  his  purple  robe  over  his  snoulders,  and  his 
musician's  crown  on  his  head ;  and  taking  his  lyre  upon  his  knee,  sang 
to  it  a  pathetic  song.  But  finding,  as  he  proceeded,  that  they  were  bent 
on  their  purpose,  he  suddenly  changed  his  strain,  ai¥l  sang  the  cruel 
Orthian  Law,  by  which  boys  were  scourged  to  death  at  the  altar  of^ 
Diana.  Having  finished  this  hymn  of  despair,  he  cast  himself,  all  robed 
and  crowned  as  he  was,  into  the  sea ;  and  the  sailors  pursued  their  voyage 
to  Corinth.  A  little  time  afterwards,  they  were  sent  for  to  court,  and 
asked  news  of  Arion  by  the  king.  They  said  they  had  landed  brm 
safely  in  Italy,  and  taken  leave  of  him  at  Tarentum.  Upon  this,  a  door 
opens,  and  they  are  struck  dumb  at  beholding  Arion  himself,  whom  they 
believed  dead,  enter  the  room,  dressed  exactly  as  he  was  when  he  leaped 
into  the  sea.  Their  guilt  was  not  to  be  disputed ;  and  they  were  pot  to 
death.  As  to  Arion's  return,  it  was  owing  to  a  Dolphin,  who  having 
been  attracted  with  others  by  the  music  of  bis  harp,  bad  taken  him  upon 
his  back,  and  borne  him  safely  after  the  guilty  ^faip;  thepoet  playing 
out  of  gratitude,  as  he  went. 

Spenser  introduces  Arion  most  beautifully,  in  all  his  lyrical  pomp,  in 
the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway*  He  goes  before  the  bride, 
smoothing  onwards  with  the  sound  of  ^is  harp,  like  the  very  progress  of 
the  water. 

Then  there  war  heard  a  mutt  eeleatiall  sound 
Of  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  Spouse.    That  was  Arion  crowned : 
Who,  playiBip^inilds  harp,  imta  Um  dtew 
Theeafiet  ami  baarts  of  ail  that  coodlycrew; 
That  even  yet  the  Dolphin,  whidi  him.  bore 
Through  the  ^gean  seas  fVom  pirates'  view, 
Stood  still  by  him  astonished  at  his  lore ; 
,  And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he,  playing  on  die  i^tery  plain. 
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Perhaps  in  no  one  particalar  thing  or  image,  hare  some  great  poets 
shewn  the  difierent  characters  of  their  genius  more  than  in  the  use  of  the 
Dolphin.  Spenser*  who  of  all  his  tribe  lived  in 'a  poetical  world/ and 
saw  things  as  clearly  there  as  in  a  real  one,  has  never  shewn  this  nicety 
of  realization  more  &an  in  the  following  passage.  He  speaks  of  his 
Dolphins  with  as  familiar  a  detail,  as  if  they  were  horses  waiting  at  a 
door  with  an  equipage. 

A  team  of  Dolphins  ran^  in  array 
Drew  the  smooth  charett  of  sad  Cymo€nt. 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obey 
To  the  loof^  reins  at  her  oommandSment: 
As  swift  as  swallows  on  the  waves  they  went. 
That  their  broad  flaeey  finnes  no  foam  did  reare^ 
Ne  bubbling  roundeTfthey  behind  them  sent. 
The  rest  of  oAer  fishes  drawen  were. 
¥rhich  with  their  finny  oares  the  swellmg  sea  did  sbeare. 

Soon  as  they  been  arrived  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  Rich  Strand,  their  chareU  they  forlore; 

And  let  their  teamed  fishes  softly  swim 

Along  the  margent  of  the  foamy  shore. 

Lest  they  their  finnes  should  bruise,  and  surbeat  sore 

Their  tender  feete  upon  the  stony  ground. 

There  are  a  couple  of  Dolphins  like  these,  in  Raphael's  Galatea.  Danttf, 
with  his  tendency  to  see  things  in  a  dreary  point  of  view,  has  given  an 
illustration  of  the  agonies  of  some  of  the  damned  in  his  Inferno,  at  once 
new,  fine,  and  horrible.  It  is  in  the  22nd  book,  "  Come  i  delfini,''  &c. 
He  says  that  some  wretches,  swimming  in  one  of  the  gulphs  of  hell,  shot 
out  their  backs  occasionally,  like  Dolphins,  above  the  pitchy  liquki,  in 
order  to  snatch  a  respite  from  torment;  but  darted  them  back  again  like 
lightning.  The  devils  would  prong  them  as  they  rose«  Strange  fancies 
for  maintaining  the  benevolence  of  religion ! 

Hear  Shakspeare,  always  at  once  the  noble  and  the  good-natured. 
We  forget  of  what  great  character  he  is  speaking;  but  never  was  an 
image  that  more  singularly  yet  completely  united  superiority  and  play*- 
fulness. 

His  delights 
Were  dolphiB-like ;  and  shewed  themselves  above 
The  element  he  lived  in. 
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Thert  h*  airiviog  Mvod  aboa(  doth  flie. 
And  takes  survey  with  biisi^  ciirioQS.eye : 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  taatcth  tenderly. 

.    SpsNftim. 
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NAMES. 

The  object  ofthis  article  is  to  call  to  mind  the  significations  of  the 
Christian  names  most  in  use  with  us;  to  recommend  the  revival  of 
others;  to  shew  who  has  given  any  of  them  a  grace  or  a  lustre;  and 
to  suggest  the  advantage' of  paying  atleniion  to  this  apparently  trifling; 
matter. 

We  think  it  a  greater  objection  than  appears  at  first  si^ht,  ta  our 
names  in  general,  thai  th^y  are  unmeaning  sounds  by  which  iiiJiVU 
doals  are  .'merely  known,/  A  man  of  tbi^  name  of  George  or 'fhgmad 
might  as  \**eU,  to  ^11  understood  purposes,  be  called  Spdoii  or  Baiband; 
Names  are  usually  given  after  some  family  relation;  Vuid  Joubtless  ihii 
is'oflen  a  good  and  sbciar thing;'  but  as  it  is  done  in-  gentral  to  pleaW 
the  elder  people,  and'not  the  younger.  vfrHo  may  grow  up  without  ^tiy 
very  fond  recollectiohs  of  them^  or  perhaps  scarcely  tetnember  them  nit 
all,  tjhe  least  that  can  be  done  for  the  possessors  is  to  give  ihem  an  ad- 
ditional Christian  name;  by  which  they  may  be  called,  if  they  preJer 
it,  when  they  arrive  to  maturity.  The  next  principlcj  upon  which  chil- 
dn^rt  ar^  nailed,  is  that  of  the  sound  or  beauty  of  the  name  :  nnd  ihi» 
y^  think  too  much  undervalued.  Peoplfe  irt  humble  life,  it  is  true^  are 
sometimes  justly  laughed  at  fot  giving  thfeir  children  fine  names:  but 
it'is  only  when  they  do  S6  out  of  ftn  obvious  and  unmeaning  vanity. 
It  is  as  well  certainly  iiot'^o  call  a  pariciel  6f  idle  and  ragged  young 
rogues  by  the  t^jes  of  Augustus^.  Orlando,  and  Theodore:  nor  does 
it  sQund  very  fitting  and  lieroical'to  hear  a  father  cr^  out  pottipoG'sly 
to  his  little  boy,  as  we  did  once, — *•  You,  Sir,  there,— -  Maximilian;-^ 
come  out  of  the  gutter."  But  if  elegant  name^,  not  pohopoiis,  are 
given  in  humble  life  by  sensible  parents,  they  may  influence  the 
holders  afterwards  to  very  good  purpose.  They  may  assist  in  pro- 
ducing an  unvulgar  spirit,  properly  so  called ;  one  that  sees  how  vul- 
garity and  thb  reverse  of,  it  may  be  produced  by  circuititftances^  and 
are. not  confined  to  this  or  that  r^nk  in  life; — one  that  is  just  conscious 
enough  oF  something  graceful  and  peculiar,  to  feel  that  it  has  a  kind  of 
title  upon  it  without  any  actual  privileges,  and  that  it  must  resort  to  a 
sentiment  to  maintain  and  warrant  it.    To  give  a  child  the  name  of  a 

*     '  ^ad  ifedtttoH.   * 
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favourite  hero  or  heroine  is  also  a  good  thing.  A  boy,  christened  after 
Alfred  the  Great,  by  <a  father  who  really  feels  the  merits  of  that  won- 
derful man,  is  likely,  if  he  inherits  any  thing  of  his  father's  sense,  to 
turn  the  name  into  a  perpetual  memorandum  of  worthiness.  Care 
however  must  be  taken  bot  to  give  great  professbnal  names, — as  thai 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  a  boy  intended  for  an  artist,  or  Shakspeare  to 
one  that  is  meant  to  be  literary.  If  the  youth  does  not  turn  out  clever, 
his  name  becomes  a  burlesque;  and  if  he  should  be  otherwise,  the 
comparison  will  still  bo  awkward.  The  notion  that  a  name  is  not  to 
be  changed  without  legal  sanction,  and  the  habit  of  acquiescing  in  a 
name  disagreeable  to  the  possessor,  appear  to  us  to  be  .equally  erro- 
neous. Had  a  ntime  been  given  vs  of  this  sort,  we  ehotrld  htife  hiade 
no  scruple  to  take  another,  just  as  an  actor  changes  his  surname.  We 
sometimes  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  custom,  if  people,  without 
forsaking  the  names  that  might  have  pleasant  family  associations  with 
them,  were  to  give  themselveM  new  ones  when  they  arrived  at  yean  of 
discretion^  or^t  whatever  subsequent  time  they.misht  think  it  propc% 
to  wait  for.  They  might  make  it  one  of  the  best  holidays  in  their  hfe^ 
and  assume  the  name  m  the  same  spirit  they, would  assume  a  motto  or 
device,  for  theit  conduct  in  future  to  abide  by.  They  would  hardly. 
chuse  a  mean  or  a  usclci^s  one. 

A  name^  to  be  cnmplete,  nm\  serve  it*s  just  purposes,  should  either 
hav<?  a  good  and  tintlcrr^tood  meaning,  or  an  equally  j^ood  and  under- 
stood a^soctatloa.  It  ahoiiUl  also  be  good  to  the  ear  if  possible;  but  at 
aU  events,  good  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  The  names  of 
our  S^xon  ancestors  v-qtc  compniindcd,  like  those  of  the  ancients^  of 
words  in  ordinary  use;  so  that  they  were  not  mere  sounds,  as  they  are 
pow:  Thus  Edmund  or  EtKlmund  signified  Happy  Pe^ce ;  Edward 
was  Happy  Warden  or  Keejjer;  Leofwin  (Love-win)  answered  to  the 
Creek  name  Erasmus;  Hursa  was  a  Horseman,  like  Hippias  or  Hip- 
parchus;  and  we  hereby  intbrm  all  aur  reader^  of  the  nanie  of  Hei;ry 
that  ibey  are  nejiher  more  nor  less  ihap  so  many  Plutarch;^,  bot  1^  the 
wortb  aigni Tying  Rich  Lord.  But  ibe  remainder  of  what  we  iotewde^ 
to  «ay  DO  iliosc  ttiatters  will  be  g?ithered  from  the  following  nomen- 
clatuVe.  We  put  the  male  iind  female  names  together,  to  avojd  the 
tin  gal  taut  trouble  of  makiDg  out  two  saparale  lists. 

Aaron,  Hebrew,     A  Mountaio.     Haroun  at  Raschid. 

Abel,  Heb.  Camden  says  Just;  some  say  Vanity,  which  is  curiotitt 
We  know  nothing  of  Hebrew,  and  roust  leave  the  poiot  to  others. 

Abigael,  JHeb.  The  Father's  Joy.  The  Jewish  names  arc  generally 
very  expressife,  and  in  pleasant  taste;  but  for  obvious  reasons,  they 
have  acquired  either  a  great  gravity  in  modern  use,  or  something  ^be 
reverse.  A  female  3erVant  is  nicknamed  an  Abigael,  perhaps  after 
Nabsirs  wife,  who  was  so  submissive  to  David. 

Abraham,  Hcb.  Tlie  Father  of  Many.  This  is  the  saoie  word  at 
l^atriarch  in  Greek.     It  was  the  Christian  name  of  Cowley. 

Adam,  Heb,  Red  Earth.  These  scripture  names  of  roen  are  more 
prevalent  among  the  Scotch  than  the  English,  and  have  given  rise  to 
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^ofiM  ourioat  inappRcabilitiet^  as  Addm  SmMh  and  David  Hume,  two 
infidel  philosofih^rs.  On  the  comioent,  almost  all  Christiaii  names 
came  from  tbe  Virgin  or  the  Saints,  and  at  last  produced  simUar  mi«- 
nomer^;  as  Denys  Diderot,  P^ter  fiayle,  Francis  Mary  Arouel  d(e 
Voltaire,«^after  St.  F^'ancis  and  the  Virgin:  for  nothing  was  more 
Common  among  the  Catholics  than  to  give  her  name  to  men  af  well  ik 
women,  llie  celebrated  constable  Montmorency.  Wa^  called  Ant4, 
after  the  scriptural  saint*       ^ 

Adelaide,  German,    We  believe  it  means  Princely. 

Adolphus,  Latinized  ftx>m  the  Saxon  Adolph  or  £adulph.  Happy 
Help. 

Agatha,  Greek.    Good. 

Agnes,  Gr,  Chaste.  It  was  an  nnlucky  name  for  the  beautiful 
patriotic  mistress  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  Agnea  Sorel ;  who  was  never- 
theless a  noble  creature. 

Alan,  Sclavonian,  A  Hound:  or  as  Camden  thinka,  a  BritUk  or 
Webk  corrtiption  of  ^ianus,  ^uti-bright.  Alain  Ren^  )e  Sa4[e>  the 
French  novelist.  Alan  Chartier,  whose  mouth  was  kissed  to#  his 
peetrv,  as  he  lay  a6)eep,r  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Nevarre. 

Albert,  Saxon.  All  Bright.  Borne  by  Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated 
old  artist ;  and  Albertus  Magnus,  the  philosopher. 

Alexander,  Gr.  A  Helper  of  Men.  Alexander  the  Great.  Scan- 
derl^eg,  or  Lord  Alexander,  the  name  given  to  the  celebrated  Prince  pf 
Epirus,  John  Castriot.     Alexander  Pope.  ^ 

Alfi«d,  Sax.    All  Peace.     Alfred  the  Great 

Algernon,  (Query?)     Algernon  Sydney. 

Alicia,  Alice,  Adeliz,  Germ.'  Noble. 

Alistasia.  We  have  met  but  once  with  this  name,  which  is  tboaght 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Anastasia*  Otherwise  it  might  be  twisted  into  an 
allusion  to  the  sea,  or  being  born  at  or  near  the  sea;  Sea-rising;  aa 
Anadyomene,  spoken  of  Venus. 

Almeria,  female  of  Amery  or  Atmericos,  Germ*  T  Always  Rich. 

Alphonso,  Gothic,  £li«ns.     Our  Help. 

Amadeus,  Amadis,  Amias,  Lot.  A  Lover  of  God ;  same  as  the  Greek 
Theophilus.  It  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of 
trhivak-y.  A  late  iUostrious  musician  was  named  John  Chryaostom 
V^olfgang  Amadeos  Mooart, 

Ambrose,  Gr.  Immortal,  from  the  saase  adjective  as  the  word  Am* 
brosia.  Taken  by  the  early  Christians,  and  borne  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Fathers. 

Amelia,  Amie  or  Amy  (Emily?)  Lot,  Beloved.  The  name  of  Field- 
log's  deUibfated  conjogal  heroine. 

Anastasia,  Gr.  Uprising;  an  allusion  to  the  Resurrection.  Itwaa 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  singer,  and  mistress  of  the  great  Lord  Pe- 
terborough; Anastasia  Robinson ;  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Andrew^  Or,  Manly.  Most  fortunately  given  to  eur  patriot.  An* 
firew  MarreU.  Andrew  I>acier^  the  commentator.  Andrea  Falladioi 
tbe  architect. 
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.  Anne, :  Anna,  JIannahy  Nancy /or  Nioon,  Heb*  Gracious  ior  Kind. 
See  Joan  and  Jane.  Anne  Killigrew,  the  young  poetess  whose  me- 
mory was  so  honoured  by  Dryden.  Anne  Dacier,  famous  for  her 
learning.     Ninon  de  r£nclos,  the  modern  Loontium.     See  Adam. 

Anthony,  Gr,  Flourishing..  Marc  Anthony,  the  Triumvir.  Anto- 
nio Ailegri,  called  Correggio,  from  his  birth-place,  the  great  painter. 
.Anthony  Vandyke,  the  great  portrait  painter.  Anthony  Watteau,  the 
painter  of  elegant  intercourse.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, the  philosopher.  Anthony  Francis  Prevot,  the  French  novelist 
•Anthony  Benezet,  an  American  philanthrophist. 

Arabella,  Lai,  A  Fair  Altar.  Arabella  Fermor,  the  heroine  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  under  the  title  of  Belinda. 

Archibald,  Perm.    A  Bold  Observer. 
>    Arthur,  i^.    from  the  constellation  Arcturus  or  Great  Bear.    Ac- 
cording to  others,  from  a  British  word  signifying  Mighty,    It  was  first 
rendered  famous  by  the  old  hero  of  British  romance. 

Augustus,  Augusta,  Lot, .  IncreasiAg.  Waxing  in  Honour.  Unless 
itratl^r  come  from  the  Greek,  and  m^an  Splendid,  or  Illustrious.  It 
was  first  given  as  a  name  to  Oc^vius  Cesar,  and  has  ever  since  been 
.common  in  princes'  families. 

Barbara,  Gr,    Foreign. 
.  Bartholomew,  Heb.    The  son  of  him  who  made  the  waters  to  rise. 
An  evident  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Basil,  Gr.     Kingly. 

Beatrice,  Lot.  Happy,  or  Happy -making.  The  name  of  Dante's 
favourite. 

Benedict,  Benet  or  Bennet,  Lai,  Blessed.  Benedict  Spinoza,  the 
philosopher. 

Benjstmin,  Hcb.  The  Son  of  the  Right  Hand,  or  the  Son  of  Days. 
Ben  Jonson*    Benjamin  Franklin. 

Bertha,  Germ,     Bright. 

Bertram,  Bertrand.    Bright  or  Clear, 

Blanche,  Fr.    Bianca,  Ital.    White  or  Fair. 
:    BrWget,  Irish.    Bright. 

Caesar.  Some  say  a  Moorish  word  for  an  Elephant :  others,  &  name 
significant  of  the  operaUoa  called  Csasarian  :  others.  Grey  Fyes;  and 
others,  Well  Haired,  or  Bom  with  Hair.  From  Julius  Cesar  it  b^ame 
an  imperial  family  name,  and  title  of  honour. 

Caleb,  H^.    Hearty. 

Caroline,  the  Latin  female  of  Charles  or  Carolus.    . 
-i  Catharine^  Gr.  ,  Pure. 

Cecil,  Cecilia,  Cicely,  Lot.  Grey-eyed.  Il  has  been  chiefly  used 
ftftcr  Cecilia,  the  Musical  Saint. 

•  Charity,  Gr,  The  Delight  of  Doing  Good ;  Beneficence ;  Love  to 
all  both  in  Thought  and  Deed.  It  originally  comes  from  a  .word  signi- 
fying a  Saluting  Joy ;  and  was  the  same,  among  the  Greeks,  as  Grace, 
and. the  Sentiment  of  Beauty.  The  three  godd^ses  whom  the  Romans 
called  Graces,^  the  Greeks  called  Charities. 
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Charles,  Gtrm.  Valiant,  Prevailing,  the  samefirord  ••:  tlie  fValeM 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  more. modern  Valentine.  .  Charlemagne,  o^ 
Charles  the  Great.  Carl  Von  Linne  (Linnaeus)  the  great  naturalists 
Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  tie  Montesqaien,  the  philosopbaf.  Charles 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Charlotte,  the  German  female  of  Charles.    -    .  T 

Christian,  Christiana,  Gr.    A  follower  of  Christ.  .  . 

Christopher,  Gr.  Christ's-Bearer.  An  allusion  to  tbei  patient  dnt^ 
of  Christians ;  but  by  some  broogbt  from  a  legend  of  a  saint,  who  is 
said  to  have  carried  Christ  over  a  piece  of  water.  Christopher  Coi» 
lambos.  Christopher  Marlowe.  Christopher  MiMrthi  .Wieland.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  ,   '.  »  i 

Clara,  Clarissa,  Lot,  Clear.  The  name  of  Richafdsiin.'t  henine; 
most  likely. adopted  by  hrm  intentionally.  >     .    ^  ,     .     * 

Clement,  Clemence,  Clementina,  Lot,  Kind  and  Forgiving*  Per^ 
haps  oi*iginally  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  vine  )  wheih  it  would 
mean  Tenderly  Inclining ;  Apt  to  £mbrace.  :  Clement.  Marot,  the 
early  French  poet.  '    .  > 

Comfort,  Lot,  T  Strong  with ;  Helping  to  Bear*  A  temale  name^ 
rare  and  good. 

Constance,  Constantia,  Constantino,  IdU»  Firm,  Constant;  lite- 
rally Withstanding,  or  as  we  now  say.  Standing  by  ns.  A  name  of 
noble  meaning. 

r  Cornelia,  Lot.  From  Comu,  a  Horn,  the  ancient  emblem  of  plenty. 
It  has  been  made  a  favourite  with  posterity  by  that,  fine  maternal  Spirit 
who  produced  the  Gracchi. 

Cuthbert,  Skx.    Bright  Knowledge. 
-    Cyprian,  Gr,    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cypms^lhe  isle  .of  Venns. 
The  fortune  of  this  name  is  singular.     It  is  given  to  women  in  reproach ; 
-but  men  were  first  christened  by  it  after,  a  father  of  the  churc)i» 
.'    Daniel, 'i/e&.    Judgment  of  God.    Daniel  de  Foe. - 

David,  Heb^  Beloved.  David  Ria^io.  David  Teniers.  David 
Garrick.     See  Adam/ 

Debora>  Hik,    A  Bee. 

Denys,  Denois,^  from  Dionysius  or  Dionysus,  the  Gneek  name  of 
Bacchus.  According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  Syrictoi  word  alluding  to 
fameae^s  or  pain  in  the  thigh,,  in  raference  to  the  birth  of  Bacchus. 
Others  make  it  a  Greek  compound,  signifying  the  Divine  Mind  or  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe.  The  modern  use  of  it  came  from  Sl  Denia  of 
France.     See  Adam.  .  ^  ^  .  ... 

Diana,  Gr,  It  means  Jove*s  Daughter.  It  dsed  to  be  a  favourite 
name  in  the  times  of  the  old  stately  French  roknanoe ;  and  has  survived 
chiefly  amonc;  people  of  rank.  r       .  ,.i     • 

Dorothy,  Dorothea,  Dora,  Gfv;  Ood's  Gift.  The  same  as  Theo- 
dora. It  was- the  name  of  our  late  cordial  actress,  Mrs^  Jordan.  The 
Italians,  who  make  pretty  words  of  every  thihg,lturn  it  into  DwahcUa, 
or  Dora  thefFain.  .  . 

Drusilla,  Heb.  Dewy  Eyes.  The  iuniliar  abbreiviatioQ  of  it  is 
Dm,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  man's  name  in  Camden's  time,  bat 
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dtvlved  ^eitlMr  from  m  Saxoa  word»  wgoiffiDg  subtly  or  moit  iiktly 
from  tfie  French  and  old  English  word  Druene  or  Ururj,  which  meatl 
G«liantr3r> 

Edgar^  JSax.    Happy  Power. 

Edith,  formerly  £ade»  Ada,  &c.  from  the  Saxon  word  jignifyiag 
Happy.    It  was  the  name  of  Fope^s  mother. 

Edmund,  Sax.  Happy  Peace.  Edmund  Spenser.  Edmund  Halley. 
Edmund  Borke. 

Edward,  Sax.     Happy  Goarder  or  Keeper.    £d#ard  Fairfax.    Ed- 
ward 6i(>boD.    Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
*  Edwio,  Saa^,    '^^P'Py  Winner.    It  is  a  favourite  name  in  the  Sandyi 
family,  of  whom  was  Sandys  the  poet. 

;  Eleanor,  Eleonora,  Sax4  All  Fruitful.  But  Camden  brings  it  from 
Helen,  Gr,  One  who  takes  Pity.  Spenser  seems  to  derive  it  also 
firom  the  Grecian  Helen,  as  he  spells  it  Hellenore. 

EKza^  Eliaabeth,  Betsey,  Isabel,  for  they  are  all  of  one  stock,  H^. 
The.  Oath  of  the  Ijojfd  ;  or,  Camden  says,  Peace  of  the  Lord.  Isabel* 
or  Isabella,  is  only  the  termination  of  Eliza  with  the  addition  of  Bella. 
3ee  Dorothea.  It  seems  strange  at  first  how  the  name  of  Elixa  got  into 
Virgil's  ^neid,  as  that  of  the  sister  of  Dido ;  but  the  sisters  were  of 
-Phoenician  origin,  and  thus  the  name  gets  back  to  Asia. 
.  EoMBa.  So«ne  think  the  same  as  Amie  or  Amelia;  others^  an  old 
German  or  Norman  word  signifying  a  Good  Nurse  ;  others  the  same ' 
as  the.Swxon  Elgiva,  Help*mate.  It  was  the  name  of  Charlemagne's 
dacQ^hter,  who  married  his  secretary  Eginhart. 

Erasmus,  Gr,  Loveable,  Amiable.  The  name  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  scholar  of  Rotterdam.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  fa- 
•voorite  in  the  Dryden  family,  perhaps  when  they  were  growing  luke- 
warm to  popery. 

Ernest,  Germ.  Sincere  and  Ardent.  Earnest  According  to  Cam- 
den, it  is  Caesar's  word  Ariovistns;  which»  say  the  Italian  gen«dogists, 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Ariosto.  It  is  evident  from  the  Commen- 
taries, that  the  Romans  must  have  mauled  foreign  appellations  as  badly 
as  the  French  do  now ;  so  much  so,  that  it  ieems  impossible  to  re- 
coniize  the  pithy  Celtic  names  ia  their  lengthened  Ladnisms,- 

Esther,  Hek    Secret.  ■-  ' 

.  Everard,  Gm^k.  Well  Reported,  according  to  aone;  but  Camden 
thtnks  with  othci«»  that  it  means  .a  good  kindly  disposition  or  To^ 
'''wardn^^ 

Eugene,  Eugenia,  Gr.    Well  Bom. 

Eaphemia^  Gri    Well  Spoken. 

Eustace,  Gr.  Well  Standing;  not  easily  turned .  asick.  The  fit 
name  of  the  famous  French  patriot  Eustace  St  Pierre^  who  delivered 
himself  up  to  Edward  the  Third,  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  fellawMritixens. 

Eve,  Eva,  Hdf.    Giving  Life. 

Evelina,  Evelin.    ProbM>ly  a  familiar  alteration  of  Eve. 

Felix,  Felicia,  Lai.  Happy.  The  same  as  the  Qrehk  Macarias^ 
and  the  Saxon  fidMi.    Lope  Feltx  de  Vega  Carpia. 


\ 
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FenKfi9ild»  FetmluMk, <F«rnM^  Hermn;  ia  r  oame of f^iy dlHMIted 
origin.    Camden  thinks  it  may  come  from  the  Geitsan  woixb  Fred  tmit 
Rand,  Pore  Peace ;   and  this  appetrs  a  Tery  ViMv  etyid^logy^  for 
names  alter  strangely  in  making  the  Grattd  Tour.     Heman  Cortes. 
,   Flora,  Lai.    Flowery. 
Florence^  a  name  both  of  ineb  aad  women,  Lai.    Flourishilng. 
Francis,  Frances,  Franck«  from  the  Germaa  Franc^  which  signifies 
Free,  as  opposed  lo  Servile ;   whence  our  metaphorical  word  Fraak, 
and  the  old  saying  of  Frank  and  Free.    It  is  the  same  wdrd  as  French* 
Francesco  Petrarca.    Francis  Rabelais.    Francis  Bacon.    Francis  Que- 
vedqf    Francis  Beaumont.    Fritncisde  la  Rochefaacaalt..    Francis  de 
Salignac  de  la  Motte  Fenelonw    Francis  Marie  Aronet  de  VoUatffCL 
See  Anthony.    FrSiiCis  Is  one  of  the  pleasanteat  names  in  use.    It  has 
a  fine  open  air  with  it,^-*a  sound  correspondent  to  it's  sense. 

Frederick,  G<rm.  Rich  Peacae^  •  Frederick  Schiller.  Goorge  Ffe* 
decick  Handel.  Frederick  of  Prussia.  It  was  brought  among  ^%  by: 
the  Germans. 

FuUc,  Foulk,  Sax.  F^k  or  People.  A  very  popular  nle^Aiag^  an- 
swering to  the  Publius  of  the  Romans..  Sir  Fulke  Gravile,  the  Friendl 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  .      . 

Gabriel,  HeU  The  Strength  of  God*  This  appears  to  have  bete 
a^  one  time  a  common  name  among  rustics,  if  we  may  judige  frods.tha 
cc|Hroacb  of  clownishness  conveyed  tn  the  okl.  saying  of  a  Vgieai 

©aby.'f  ,  .  •   .      •    '      .  '         :    ;  '*  >        ■   J  -;.   .;.'  -.    • .  i.i 

Geoffrey,  Jefirey,  Germ.  Joyful  Peaae.  /  .Geoffrey  Chaucer.  il 
George,  Gr.  Husbandman,  Tiller  of  th^  EarlK ;  tlie  ;sasae  as  the 
Latini  Agncolai^  In  ^pite  of  the  ward  Georgtos,  one  Js  sarpfiised  Uk  find 
this  name  of  Greek  origin,  it  has  retained  so  little  of.  It's  charStter,^  iMad 
been  so  piQch  identified  with  modern  Ea^Uod.  «  li  was,  the  national 
Saint  that  brooght it  into  such  repute;,  a  peraonaga  who,  accoKling  !« 
(gibbon*  turns  ou.t  to  have. been  no  greater  than  a  jbbbef  and  contract|;>r, 
of  very  equivocal  oHAratler.:  Ge6i|Ee  Boohamaib.  QeaKgei Chapman; 
George  Frederick  Handel.  George  Berkeley.  GeorgS  Loois  In  CJkrc, 
Qouo(  Buflbn^     George  Washington.   .  .    .  ,        '  i 

^    Georgiana,  a  compound  of  George  and  Anne. 

Gerard,  Gerald,  often  corrupted  into  Garret.  Female  GeraUine, 
OervL  A}\  Towardness; .  Perfect  Good- will.  Gerard  Douw.  Tim 
ifo^fiop  0f  Lprd.Sttrrey^a  celebrated  mistress, jreal  or  poetLdal>  Was  G»4 
raldine.  '    ■  >      •  .,  ■  -  .      *.     .:  :-   w 

Gertrude,  Germ.    All  Truth. 
Gervas,  Jervas,  Jervoise,  Germ.     All  Fast  or  Sure. 
.;  Gilbert,  Germ.    GiU- Bright ;  ior  as  Gsraiden  rather  thinks  aeeordiAg 
to  an  old  spelling,  Gislebert,  Sax.     Bright  Pledge,  like  the  Pigwora 
Amoris  of  the  ancients^  and  ear  oAodem  phrase  of  a  PMge  of  Lei«.  ' 

Giles,  <<  Miserably  disjointed,'' says  Camden,  by  the  French,  from 
the  Lot.  iBgidios,  Gr.  ATgidion.  A  Lttile  Kid.  The  word  Giles  is 
siill  translated  into  Latin  &gidias.  Caftiden  thinks  however  thaft  \kiii 
probably  brought  from  JMm,  as  GiHikn  frbm  JoHsna:  ^^iH  Appears 
the  ttiore  likely  from  the  French  wo^d  Jtiles  for  Julias. 
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>   OcAf\reyt  €hrm.    God's  Vetast.    Godfrey  of  Bouiogii^  wht>AT^t  \o 
Aiake  wsir -IB  tlie  Holy  Land.  '      < 

Graci'v  <jL«/.     Grace,  in  the  sense  of  Favour. 

Gregory,  Gt^,     Watchfal,  Vigilant 

Guy,  from  the  Italian  Guide,  which  they  derive  from  the  Ffeiich 
Guide.  A  Guide  or  Conductor.  Guido  Reni.  In  this  country,  the 
Bame  is  probably  from  our  hero  of  romance,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick. 
•  Hector,  Gr,  Defender.  This,  like  Solomon  and  Alexander  (Saw- 
ney) came  to  harve  a  contemptuous  mock-heroical  meaning,  for  an  ob* 
▼ious  reason. 

Helen,  Gr.  One  who  takes  Pity.  Paris  and  the  Trojans  must  hare 
differed  on  the  applicability  of  this  name. 

Henry,  Henrietta,  Harry,  Harriet,  Germ,  Rich  Lord :  the  same  as 
the  Greek  Plutarch.  Henry  the  Fourth.  Henry  Purcell.  Henry  St. 
John,  Lord  Boiingbroke.  Henry  Fielding.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey. 

Herbert,  Germ.    Bright  Lord. 

Horatio,  Horace,  Lai.  Camden  says  he  is  ignorant  of  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word,  but  with  bis  usual  acuteness  otiers  us  that  of  Horatos 
or  Horatikos  from  the  Greek,  "  as  of  good  eyesight.'''  '^  Etymologisia 
af^er  him  have  translated  it.  Worth  looking  at.  Worthy  Vo  be  beheld. 
Sightly*  Query?  Whether  it  was  a  name  given  in  gratiludiR  to  the 
Horn  br  Seasons,  whio  were  always  supposed  to  be  bringing  us  some-i 
thing  new>  and  one  of  whose  pleasantest  gifts  were  children.  See 
Theocritus. '  Syrakbu^iai,  V.  105. 

Hubert^  &ut.     Brigbi  Hbe. 
i) 'Hugh,  Oerm^    The » same  as  our  English  word  Hough.     To  cut  and 
lanme*!  *  Hngbde  Groo^;  or  Grotius.  :  Hugh  Middleton.  ■  ^ 

'^  Humphrey tGehn,.  House  Peace.  See  John.  The  Italians,  we 
hive  been  told,ihf)ake  a  sinwlar  butt  of  their  word  Oniifrio.  "' 

,  Isaac,  Heb.  Laughten  The  Gdastos  of  the  Gi^ks.  Isaac  Newton. 
Isaac,  or  (as  be  mbre  JodaicaUy  spelt  it}  Izaak  Walton. 

Isabel.    Sec  Efizabeth. 

Jane,  from  Joan  and  Joanna,  the  fnnale  of  Jobn.  Lady  Jatie  Gneyl 
Joan  of  Arc. 

,  Jacob,  James,  Giacomo,  Giacopo^  lago,  Jachimo,  Jai:qdes,  Heb. 
A<  Supptanier,  or  IVipper-up:  in  arllusibn  :to  the  biiih  of  Jacob; 
Jainfes  Ghrichum  the' Admirabhe.  James  ThonMOQi  K.  James  the'Flrsi 
of  Scotland.    Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.    James  Cook. 


[Wi^miiealculated  our  room  this  time,  owing^  to  the  breaks  in  the  print,  winch 
•;  make  such  a  number  of  para^apbs  ;  othervrise  this  article  would  not  l^ve 
b^cia  left  un6alsh(e4.  .  The  rest  wiU.  appear,  of  course,  next  week.] 


<Xr4er^  rto^ired  by  t^  Bookstilers,  bv  the  Newsmen,  and  by  the  Pablisber, 
^ , ,        JoiBEPH  App/usyard,  No.  19,  Catherioe-street,  Straa4,^Price  2d. 
f  rioted  by  C,  H.  Reyneli^  No.  ^5|^Brci)a^free^  Goldjffi-squarpj  LondoA.  ,  ) 
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There  he  arrlriog  roand  aboot  doth  flle^ 
And  takes  survey  with  bofie,  evriont  eye: 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tastelh  tenderly. 

SPBlft»B. 
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NAMES. 

CONCLUDED  PROM   lASt  WBBK. 

Jasper,  Gaspar,  Arab.  The  precious  stone  of  that  aame.  Caspar 
PoQssin. 

Jemima,  Heh*    Meaning  unknown  to  us. 

Jeremy,  Heh^    High  ofthe  Lord.    Jeremy  Taylor. 

Jessica,  Jessy,  H«6.  We  know  not  the  signification ;  bat  the  little 
music-loring  Jewess  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  has  rendered  it's  plea* 
sant  simplicity  still  pleasanter. 

John^  Heb,  Gracious.  Giovanni  in  Italian.  Jean  in  French.  The 
commonest  Christian  name  in  use,  given  originally  from  the  most 
amiable  of  the  Apostles.  It's  being  sO  great  a  favourite  seems  at  last 
to  have  turned  the  tables  upon  it,  aiid  brought  it's  familiarity  into  dis- 
repute; as  was  the  case  ^th  Humphrey  and  Anthony.  This  is  ano- 
ther reason  for  bringing  the  word  Jack  from  it,  as  everybody  does; 
otherwise  we  should  have  bought  it  came  from  Jacaues  or  James. 
Jack  has  been  tagged  to  every  possible  name  of  homeUness,  ridicule, 
andcontempt:— as  Jack-a-napes.  Jack-ass.  Jack-daw.  jack  Pudding. 
Jack-a-dandy.  Jack  (to  roast  meat  with.)  Black  Jack  (to  hold  beer.) ' 
Jack  Boots.  Every  Jack  has  his  Gill.  Jack-a-lantem.  Jack  in  the 
Green.  Jack  in  the  Box.  Jack  in  the  Corner.  Jack  Sprat.  Jack 
Priest.  Jack  Ketch.  A  Jack  in  Office.  But  now  hear  the  name  re- 
sume it's  dignitv  in  John  Milton,  John  Hampden,  John  Fletcher,  John 
,  Dryden,  John  Locke,  John  Selden,  John  Marston,  John  Webster,  John 
Evelyn,  John  Ford,  John  Howard,  &c.  &c.  Then  in  the  French  there 
is  Jean  RsRsine,  Jean  Baptiste  Moliete,  Jeaii  de  la  Fontaine,  Jean  le 
Rond  d'Alembert,  Je^  Jacques  Rousseau :  and  in  Italian,  Giovanni 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni  Lodovicb  Ariosto,  Giovanni  Paesiello,  &c. 

Joau/  Joanna,  see  Jane.  The  wonl  Anne  seems  to  be  from  the  same 
root 

Jonathan,  H<h.    God's  Gift.    The'same  as  the  Greek  Theodore  and 
*  Theodosius,  and  the  Latin  Deodatus.    Jonathan  Swift. 

Joseph,  Hch.    Addition.    Joseph  Addison.    Joseoh  Hadyn. 

Joshua,  the  same  as  Jesus,  Htb,    A  Saviour.    Josnua  Reynolds. 

Julia,  Juliana,  Gillian,  Lot.    From  Julia^us,  Julius. 
andEditioD. 
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Julius,  or  Julus,  originally  Gr.  Soft-haired,  or  Mossy-bearded. 
Julius  Caesar.     Giulio  Romano. 

Laetitia,  Letiice,  Lai,    Joy. 

Lancelot,  Laancelot,  Lancillotto,  a  Little  Lance.  Spanish  or  old 
French,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  for  the  famous  hero  of 
romance,  Launcelot  of  the  Lake;  from  whom  it  became  a  common 
name. 

Laurence,  Lorenzo,  Laura,  Lai,  Laurel-like.  Flourishing  like 
the  Bay.  The  Daphnis  of  the  Greeks.  A  happy  name  for  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  under  whose  shadow  lived  so  many  poets  and  learned  men. 
Lorenzo  Lippi.     Laurence  Sterne. 

Leonard,  Germ,     People- Pleaser.     Like  the  Greek  Demochares. 

Leopold,  Germ,     Defender  of  the  People.     Answering  to  Alexander. 

Lewis,  Louis,  Louisa,  Luigi,  Ludovico,  from  Lodowick,  Germ. 
Refuge  of  the  People.  From  it's  Latin  Ludovicus  came  by  familiar 
transposition  Clovis ;.  and  then  by  dropping  the  C,  Lovis  and  Louis. 
The  Italians  turn  the  final  s  into  igi,  as  Amadis,  Amadigi ;  Fleur-de- 
lis,  Fiordiligi;  Louis,  Luigi.  Luigi  Pulci.  Louis  de  Comoens.  Xx>* 
dovico  Giovanni  Ariosto. 

Lionel,  Lai.    A  Little  Lion. 

Lucretia,  Lai,  Profitable;  Lucrative.  The  name  of  the  celebra* 
ted  Roman  wife.     More  suitable  to  your  chaste  marriers  for  money. 

Lucy,  Lai,  Like  Light.  Camden  says  it  was  given  to  girls  born  at 
daylight;  which  is  very  probable.  The  Romans  gave  their  nanaes  for 
very  idle  reasons,  compared  with  the  Greeks,  throughout  whose  lan- 
guage indeed  the  superiority  in  sentiment  is  remarkable.  A  better, 
cause  would  be  a  Brightness  of  Aspect, — a  Glad  Clearness  of  Eye  and 
Look.  Lucifer  or  Light- bringer,  the  Phosphorus  of  the  Greeks,  used 
to  be  counted  a  good  name ;  till  the  application  of  it  to  the  devil,  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  Prophets,  brought  it  into  disrepute.  There 
was  a  well-known  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari. 

Luke,  if  Hebrew,  Lifting  up;  [(Greek,  a  Wood  or  Grove.  Luca 
Giordano. 

.  Lydia,  Gr.    A  female  born  in  Lydia.    It  is  a  name  in  the  New 
Testament 

Mabel.  We  believe  still  survives,  as  it  ought,  whether  it  comes 
from  Mabella,  My  Fair  One;  or  from  Mabilia,  Amabilia,  Amabilis, — 
Amiable. 

Magdalen,  Madeliua,  Madeline,  Maudlin,  Heb.  Majestic;  some 
say  Magnificent.  It  conveys  a  very  different,  though  not  less  pleasant 
idea,  from  the  gentle  penitent  in  the  Bible. 

Margaret,  Marget,  Margery,  Gr,  A  Pearl.  In  French  it  signified 
also  a  Daisy,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  world  of  amatory  and  flowery 
allusions.     Margaret  of  Navarre. 

Marianne,  Marian,  Marion.  A  compound  of  Mary  and  Anne. 
Marian,  a  gentle  and  sprightly  word,  became  in  request  as  the  name  of 
the  real  or  fancied  mistress  of  Robin  Hood. 

Mark,  [(Hebrew,  High;  if  Laiin,  it  referred  to  the  month  of  March, 
or  to  Martialness.     Mark  Akenside. 
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Marmaduke,  Germ.    More  Mighty. 

Martin,  Lot,     Martial.     Martin  Luther.     Martin  Wieland. 

Martha,  Heb.     Bitterness. 

Mary,  Maria,  Heb.  Some  say  Exalted ;  others.  Bitter.  The  sweet, 
unaffected,  and  feminine  sound  of  Mary  will  always  redeem  it  from 
an  ill  meaning,  whether  of  pride  or  pain.  Mary,  the  Anglo-Norman 
poetess.  Queen  Mary,  who  married  Charles  Brandon.  Marie  de  Ra- 
butin.  Marchioness  de  Sevign^.  Mary  Woolstonecraft. — See  Matthew 
and  Adam. 

Matthew,  Heb,     A  Gift     Matthew  Prior.     Matteo  Maria  Boiardo. 

Matthias,  Heb.  A  similar  allusion.  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary. 

Matilda,  Maud,  Germ.     Noble  Maid. 

Maurice,  Lai.  Bora  or  descended  of  a  Moor;  or  born  in  Mau- 
ritania. 

Maximilian.  A  modern  name,  compounded  by  a  German  emperor 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  Scipio  Mmiiiamu.  Maximilian  de  Bethune, 
Duke  de  Sully. 

Melicent,  Milly,  Fr.     Honey-Sweet. 

Michael,  Heb.  Who  is  like  God?  Michael  Angelo.  Michael  de 
Montaigne.     Miguel  Cervantes.     Michael  Drayton. 

Nathaniel,  Heb.     God's  Giil.     Answering  to  Theodore,  &c. 

Nicholas,  Nicol,  Colin,  Cole,  Gr.  Conqueror  of  the  People.  Nic- 
colo  Macchiavelli.  Cola  di  Rienzi.  Nicholas  Boileau.  St.  Nicholas 
among  the  Catholics  is  the  patron  of  seamen. 

Oliver,  Olivia,  Lot.  From  the  Olive-tree,  an  emblem  of  peace; 
but  more  likely  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  utility  and  pleasantness  of 
the  tree  itself.  Oliver,  the  Uliviero  of  the  Italian,  is  the  great  gallant 
of  the  romances  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  Orlando:  whence  the 
proverb  of  '  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.'  Oliver  Cromwell.  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Osmund,  Sax.     House  Peace. 

Oswald,  Germ.  House- Ruler— -Major  Dome.  The  De  Spenser, 
now  Spenser,  of  the  Normans. 

Patrick,  ImL     Patrician. 

Paul,  if  Heb.,  Wonderful,  or  Rest;  if  Lot.,  Parv^ilus,  or  Little,  a 
term  of  endearment.  Paulus  Govius,  or  Paulo  Giovio.  Peter  Paul 
Sarpi.     Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

Penelope,  Gr.     A  species  of  Turkey. 

Peregrine,  Lot.     Foreign. 

Peter,  Gr.  A  Stone.  See  Paul.  The  Czar  Peter.  Pietro  Gian* 
none.  Pietro  Metastasio.-  Pierre  Abelard.  Pierre  Bayle.  Pedro  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca.     Pierre  du  Terrail,  called  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Philip.  Philippa,  Gr.  A  Lover  of  Horses.  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Philip 
Melancthon. 

Priscilla,  Lat.    A  Little  Ancient 

Prudence,  Lai.  Humanized  into  Pru.  We  suspect  that  these  pro- 
digiously staid  names  are  apt  to  overshoot  themselves,  and  disgust  the 
possessor.    We  know  of  no  Aiir  Prudence  but  one,  whom  our  English 
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Anacreon,  Robert  Herrick«  a  bachelor  aod  poet,  hai  oftea  recofdedi  as 
an  exquisite  maid*seryant     Hear  his  epitaph  upoQ  her:— 

Underneath  this  turf  is  laid 
Prudence  Baldwin,— onoe  my  maid. 
From  her  happy  spark  here  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet. 

Quintio,  Lot.    A  Fifth  Child. 

Rachael,  Hcb.  A  Sheep  or  Lamb.  Well  bestowed  on  the  excellent 
Lady  Rachael  Russell,  the  gentle  and  patient  widow  of  the  I/>rd 
Russell  that  was  beheaded. 

Ralph,  Gtrm.    From  Randolph,  Help-Counsel. 

Raphael,  Heh.    The  Medicine  of  God.    Raphael  Sanzio  d'Urbino. 

Raymond,  Germ,     Quiet  Peace. 

Rebecca,  Heh.  Fleiiiy  and  Full ;  a  word  apparently  answering  to 
the  Bathukoljpos,  or  Deep-bosomed,  of  the  Greeks. 

Reuben,  Uerm,    The  Son  of  Visions,  or  Quick- Seeing. 

Richard,  Sax.    Rich  Heart     Richard  the  YmX. 

Robert,  Robin,  Germ.  Bright  Counsel.  Robin  Hood.  Robert 
Herrick.     Robert  Bums. 

Roger,  Germ.    Strong  Counsel.    Roger  Bacon. 

Rose,  Lot.    The  Flower  so  called. 

Rosamund,  Lot.  The  Rose  of  the  World.  The  name  of  the  fair 
mistress  of  Henry  the  Second. 

Rowland,  Orlando,  Germ.  Counsel  for  the  Land.  The  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  old  French  and  Italian  romance. 

Sampson,  Heh.  There  the  Second  Time,  says  Camden :  others  say, 
a  Little  Son. 

Samuel,  Heh.  Placed  of  God.  Samuel  Butler.  Samuel  Richardson. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Sebastian,  Gr.  Worshipful— Worthy  of  Honour.  Sebastian  Cabot 
John  Sebastian  Bach. 

Simon,  Heh.    Obedient  Listening. 

Sophia,  Gr.    Wisdoni.  Rendered  pleasanter  by  Tom  Jones's  heroine. 

Stephen,  Gr.    A  Crown. 

Susanna,  Susan,  Heh.    A  Rose. 

Sylvanus,  Sy Wester,  Lot.  Of  the  Woods,  Delighting  in  Trees.  It 
would  shorten  well  into  Sylvan. 

Tabitha,  Heh.  A  Roebuck.  Evidently  the  same  allusion  to  tye% 
and  figure,  as  the  favourite  Eastern  simile  of  the  gazel  or  antelope. 
Yet  from  grave  appropriation  it  has  come  to  mean  something  ludicrously 
opposed  to  grace  and  sprightliness. 

Theodore,  Gr.    God's  Gift 

Thomas,  Heb.  A  Twin,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Thomas  Hobbes. 
Thomas  Diecker.    Thomas  Gray.    Thomas  Chatterton. 

Timothy,  Gr.    Honouring  God. 

Valentine,  LoJt.    See  Charles. 

Vincent,  Victor,  Victoria.  Conquering.  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a  celebrated  Italian  poetess. 

Walter,  Germ*    According  to  some,  a  Pilgrim;  to  others,  a  Wood- 
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nan  or  Lavor  of  Woods,  like  Sjrlvanus;  and  to  others,  a  Qeaeral  of 
an  Army.  In  all  senses  it  will  be  suitable  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Walter  Furst,  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty. 

William,  Wiihelmina,  Germ.  The  Defender  of  Many.  A  good 
name;  and  together  with  Alfred,  the  miMt  honoured  in  our  language, 
for  it  belonged  to  Sbakspeare.  See  also  the  ilinstrioMs  names  that 
follow  him.     William  Wallace.    William  Penn.    WilUam  Tell. 

These  are  all  names  still  in  use.  Bat  the^  who  would  give  a  name 
to  their  children  in  a  right  spirit,  might  mtrodoce  others,  especially 
female  ones,  from  favourite  authors. 

As  the  whole  of  what  we  had  written  on  this  subject  could  not  be 
got  into  our  last  week's  paper,  we  shall  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  it  a 
little  more,  and  give  a  selection  of  names  from  the  greatest  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  They  wilt  chiefly  be  female;  not  only  because 
they  are  the  more  beautiful  ones,  but  because  the  fair  sex,  being  less 
out  in  the  common  world  than  men,  preserve  a  kind  of  natural  romance 
about  them,  which  makes  a  poetical  name  suit  them  better.  They  can 
wear  it  as  they  do  a  crown  of  flowers.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
a  choice  of  every  species  of  meaning,  from  the  highest  and  most 
abstract  down  to  the  homeliest  or  most  housewifely. 

We  of  the  brown  sex  however  might  be  named  to  better  advantage 
than  usual,  if  our  parents  should  not  anticipate  for  us  a  character  ex- 
ceedingly low,  groveling,  or  ndiculous,  or  unable  to  afford  a  respectable 
association  of  ideas.  And  it  would  be  as  well  for  parent  as  well  as 
-  child,  if  the  former  would  think  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the  latter, 
when  he  is  afraid  of  giving  him  a  good  name. 

6REEK   NAMES. 

Andromache,  Man*fight.  The  wife  of  Hector.  Not  a  Virago  surely, 
as  some  give  it,  but  spoken  in  allusion  to  qualities  which  attract  rivals, 
•—the  Men's  Contest. 

Calypso,  Concealing^  Secret.  The  Nymph  who  detained  Ulysses 
so  long  in  her  green  island.  According  to  some  she  was  the  Goddess 
of  Silence ;  but  the  first  thing  we  know  personally  of  her  in  Homer,  is 
her  singing. 

Euryclea,  Ample  Honour. 

Eurynome,  Ample  Feeding  or.  Distribution. 

Polymele,  Many -Measured.    A  Dancer. 

Pbaethusa,  Lightsome  or  Shining. 

Pasithea  or  Pasithae,  a  Wonder  to  All. 

Galene,  Calm  and  Glad. 

Thyene,  Odorous. 

Melissa,  a  Bee. 

Eudora,  Well  Gifted,  Accomplished. 

Dione,  Divine,  Sprang  from  Jove. 

Coronis,  Crowned  or  Tufted,  a  Crown. 

Aglaia,  Sparkling.  1 

Thalia,  Flowery  Joy.  \  The  Graces  or  Charities. 

Eophrosyne,  Well-minded,  Chearfql.  ) 
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Innene,  Coocientious  ?  7  The  two  generous  sisters,  daughters  of 

Antigone,  Worth  a  Family  ?  j      CEdipus. 

Merope,  Gifted  with  Speech,  Humane, 

Eurydice,  Ample  Justice.    Wife  of  Orpheus. 

Tilpbosa,  Sylph-Uke,  Superior  to  Old  Age. 

Evadne,  Well  Pleasing?  or  Full  of  Simplicity?  A  name  admired  by 
our  old  dramatists. 

^thra  (pronounced  Aithra,  our  dipthong  pronunciation  in  these  in- 
stances being  a  barbarism)  Fair  Weather,  ^therial  Calmness. 

Harmonia,  Harmony, 

Cynthia,  Cynthius,  from  Mount  Cynthus.  Names  of  Diana  and 
Apollo,  preserved  in  modern  Italy.     Cintio  Giraldi. 

EndymioDy  Indued.  It  was  a  name  in  England  before  the  time  of 
the  Puritans. 

Venus,  Coming.    So  was  this,  according  to  Camden. 

CEnone,  Winy. 

Iris,  the  Rainbow.  A  good  name  for  one  that  comforts  in  sorrow, 
or  smiles  through  tears. 

Latona,  Retired.     The  Mother  of  Apollo. 

Phoebus,  Phoebe,  the  Pureness  of  Light.  Phoebus  was  a  name  in 
old  France,  probably  through  the  romances.     See  Diana. 

Calliope,  Fine  Voice.     The  Epic  Muse. 

Erato,  Loving.     The  Amatory  Muse. 

Euterpe,  Completely  Delighting.     The  Instrumental  Muse. 

Terpsichore,  Delighting  in  Choirs  or  Dances.  The  Muse  of  Dancing. 

Urania,  Heavenly.    The  Muse  of  Astronomy.  Also  a  name  of  Venus. 

Andromeda,  the  Care  of  Men. 

Hyacinthus,  Hyacinth,  the  Flower  of  that  Name.  Still  used  in 
France.    Jacintha  is  the  feminine. 

Narcissus,  the  Flower  of  that  Name.     Narcissa,  Narcisse. 

Daphne,  the  Poetic  Laurel  or  Bay. 

Halegone,  from  Pregnancy  at  Sea.  An  allusion  to  the  fish  of  that 
name,  or  King  Fisher,  who  is  said  to  make  her  nest  on  the  waters. 

Callianira,  Fair  Enchainer  ? 

Iphigenia,  Bravely  Born,  Stoutly  Brought  Forth.  This,  had  it  been 
a  girl,  instead  of  Henry  the  4th,  should  have  been  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre's  infant,  when  she  sang  a  song  in  child-birth. 

Melite,  Honey -Sweet. 

Janthe,  Flourishing  like  the  Violet 

Atalanta,  Invaluable. 

Rhodope,  Rosy  Look.  The  famous  fellow-servant  of  iEsop,  whom 
Psammeticus  King  of  Egypt  married,  in  consequence  of  the  beauty  of 
one  of  her  sandals,  which  an  .eagle  had  dropped  in  that  country. 

Aspasia,  Saluting,  Receiving  with  an  Embrace.     The  name  of  the 
eloquent  mistress  of  Pericles,  who  counted  Socrates  among  her  scho- 
lars.   Xenophon's  wife  was  called  Aspasia,  according  to  some.    It  was 
adopted  also  by  the  mistress  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  whose  real  or' 
former,  name  was  Milto,  Vermilion. 

Apollonius,  of  or  belonging  to  Apollo. 

Cleopatra,  the  Father's  or  Country's  Glory. 
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Patroclus,  the  same  reversed. 
Amaryllis,  Splendid.     QL  A  Fountain  in  a  Grove  ? 
Agathon,  Good. 
Agenor,  Most  Manly. 
Amyntas,  Amyntor,  a  Helper  or  Defender. 

Callisthenes,  Beautiful  Strength.     The  name  of  the  philosopher  who 
was  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  pay  divine  honours  to  Alexander. 
Euphranor,  Well  Minded,  Chearfully  Disposed. 
Pamphilus,  Pamphila,  a  Friend  to  All. 
Leuconoe,  White  Minded,  Perfectly  Simple  and  Sincere. 
Lysander,  a  Freer  of  Men. 
Philemon,  One  Who  Loves  Us. 
Philoxenns,  a  Lover  of  Hospitality. 
Philomusus,  Philomuse,  a  Lover  of  the  Muses. 
Elycera,  Elycerium,  Sweet. 
Chloe,  Green  Grass. 
Galatea,  Milky,  Milk-white. 
Hylas,  Fond  of  the  Woods,  Sylvan. 
Leander,  Polished. 

NAMES    EXCLUS|V£LT    LATIN, 
Yet  mostly  from  a  Greek  root. 

Sylvanus,  Sylvius,  Itai  Sylvio;  the  same  as  Hylas. 

Stella,  a  Star. 

Feronia,  Bearing.     The  Goddess  of  Copses. 

Pomona,  Fruity.     The  Goddess  of  Orchards. 

Hortensius,  Fond  of  Gardens.  The  Italians  still  have  Hortensia; 
Fr.  Hortense. 

Aurora,  Golden.     The  Goddess  of  Morning. 

Aurelius,  Aurelia,  Sunny-Golden. 

Veronica,  True  Likeness. 

Scipio,  Walking-stick.  A  name  first  given  to  Pullius  Cornelius  of 
the  Scipio  Family,  for  leading  about  his  blind  father.  Still  kept  in 
Italy,  as  in  the  instance  of  Scipione  Maffei. 

Flaminius,  fpr  Pilaminius,  Hat-wearing,  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  Noma's  priests.  A  good  name  for  the  family  of  the  De  Courcys, 
Lords  Kinsale,  who,  for  overthrowing  a  foreign  champion  in  days  of 
old,  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  (be  royal  presence. 

Camillus',  the  same  as  Casmillus,  a  name  of  Mercury,  we  know  not 
of  what  signification. 

-^milius.  Urbane,  AflTable,  Sociable.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
solving  our  query  respecting  the  name  of  Emily  (see  Amelia)  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  feminine  of  w^milius. 

ITALIAN    NAMES. 

Laura,  from  Laurel. 

Pampinea,  Viny,  Crowned  with  Vine  Leaves. 
Meridiana,  Noon-like,  Bright  as  Noon-day. 
Forisena,  Fiorisena,  Bosom  of  Flowers. 
Luciana,  Like  Light. 
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Chiariella»  Little  Clear  One. 
Angela,  Angelica,  Aogel,  Angelic. 

Ginevra,  Gineura,  the  Juniper.    The  name  of  Ariosto's  mistreat. 
Fiordiligi,  Flower  of  Lily. 

Fiordispina,  Flower  of  Thorn.    A  good  name  for  an  infant  welcomed 
in  the  miatt  of  distres. 
Bianca,  White,  Very  Fair. 
Graziosa,  Graceful  or  Gracious. 
Erminia,  Food  of  Solitude?  or  from  Ermine  ? 
Alba,  the  Dawn,  Fair  as  Daylight. 
Rosalba,  Rosy  Dawn,  or  White  Rose. 
Rosabella,  Beautiful  Ron. 

Rosetta,  Rosalia,  Rosina,  LiUle  Rose.     Fr*  Rosette,  Rosalie. 
Rosaura>  Air  of  Roses. 

NAMES   PROM   TBI    ENGLISH   POSTS. 

Una,  the  Only  One.  Unless  it  came  from  the  Irish  Oonagh,  of  which 
we  know  not  the  signification. 

Amoret,  a  Little  Love. 

Florimel,  Honey  of  Flowers. 

Belphoebe,  Fair  Phoebe. 

Marinel,  of  the  Sea. 

Elf,  Elfin,  Elfilin,  Elfinore,  Quick,  Nimble  Spirit 

Alma,  Genial,  Cherishing. 

Calidore,  Fine  Gift,  or  Finely  Gifted. 

Calantha,  Beautiful  Flower.  , 

Ariel  is  a  Hebrew  word,  we  forget  of  what  meaning ;  but  the  reader 
may  find  it,  if  we  remember,  in  Hey  wood's  Hierarchic  of  Angels.  The 
airy  sound  of  it  admirably  suits  the  "  delicate''  sprite  of  the  Tempest. 

Miranda,  One  to  be  Admired. 

Silvia,  see  Hylas  or  Sylvanus. 

Rosalind.  We  know  not  the  etymology  of  Lind.  But  Shakspeare's 
heroine  will  warrant  the  name  without  the  necessity  of  a  meaning. 

Viola,  a  Violet. 

Perdita,  Lost;  a  Foundling. 

Imogen.  We  believe'an  old  German  name;  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
elymolocy. 

Cordelia,  Cordial.  Unless  it  originally  meant,  with  another  accent. 
Heart  of  Leah. 

Juliet,  Little  Julia 

Pamela,  properly  called  Pamela,  All  Apples. 

Oriana,  some  allusion  to  Gold  or  Sun-rise. 

Philaster,  Star-lover. 

^strophel,  the  same. 

Earine,  Vernal. 
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There  he  wrlfivf  (Oond  thcm%  AoCk  fll6b 
And  taket  survey  with  bi^ <»ri<^v*  tyt'* 
Now  tbif,  now  that,  he  tasteth'  tenderly. 

Spsnibb. 
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RONALD  OF  THE  PERFECT  HAND. 

[The  foUowing  tale  ift  founded  upon  a  tradition  in  Mrl.  Grant's  Supentttiong 
of  the  Highlands.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  written  iu  verse;  which  will 
account  for  it's  present  appearance.] 

Thb  stem  old  shepherd  of  the  air. 
The  spirit  of  the  whistling  hair. 
The  wind)  has  risen  drearily 
In  the  Northers  ertning  sea. 
And  is  piping  long  and  loud 
To  many  a  heavy  upcoming  oloud,— 
Upcoming  heavy  in  many^  a  torn, 
Lil(e  the  unwieldy  4rov«s  below 
Of  seals,  and  hqrses  of  the  sea^ 
That  gather  up  as  dfearily^ 
And  watch  with  solenui-wingtd  tjnet 
Thosft  mightier  meven  in  the  skies.  - 

Tis  evening  quick ; — tis  night :— the  rain 
Is  sowing  wide  the  fruitlesa  main, 
Thicky  tl^cks— no  sight  remains  tha  wbila 
From  the  far^esl  Orkaey  isk,    ■     '  «.  < 
No  sight  to  sea^horseyoi  to  aecs^  . 
But  of  a  little  pallid  scil^ 
That  seems  as  if  'twould  stragf  le  umt. 
And  then  as  if  it'a  pinion  pale     /   - 
Gave  up  the  battk  to  the  gale. 
Four  chiefs  ihere^are  of  apeosal  note. 
Labouring  in  that  eaniest  boatf 
Four  Orkney  cbiefh  thaC  yesterday 
Coming  in  their  pride  awi^ 
From  the  smote  Norwegian  king. 
Led  their  war-boata  fHmipbifi^  • 
Straight  along  the  goldeftUM'     - 
Made  by  iBORiing's  «9P«  ^^»<^ 
9sd  Edition. 
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Stately  came  they,  one  by  one. 

Every  Mdl  beneath  the  gun. 

As  if  he  their  admiral  were 

Lookini^  down  from  the  lofty  air. 

Stately,  stately  tfaroufh  the  gold.— 

But  before  that  day  was  done, 

Lo,  his  eye  grew  vexed  and  cold| 

And  every  boat;  except  that  one, 

A  tempest  trampled  in  if  s  roar ; 

And  every  man,  except  those  four. 

Was  drenched  and  driving,  fisr  from  home. 

Dead  and  swifl>  through  the  Northern  foam. 

'       f      '      '*  '  - 

Four  are  they,  who  wearily 

Have  drunk  of  toil  two  days  at  tea  ^ 

Duth  Maruno,  steady  and  dark, 

Cormar,  Soul  of  the  Winged  Bark ; 

And  bright  Clan  Alpin,  who  could  leap 

Like  a  torrent  from  steep  to  steep  y 

Apd  he,  the  greatest  of  that  great  band, 

Ronald  of  the  Perfect  Hand. 

Dumbly  strain  they  for  the  shore. 
Foot  to  board,  and  grasp  on  oar, 
The  billows,  panting  in  the  wind, 
*  Seem  instinct  with  ghastly  mind. 
And  climb  like  crowding  savages 
At  the  boat  that  dares  their  seas. 
Dumbly  strain  they,  through  and  through. 
Dumbly,  and  half  blindly  too. 
Drenched,  and  buffeted,  and  bending 
Up  and  down  without  an  ending, 
Like  ghostly  things  that  could  not  ce«M 
To  row  among  those  savages. 

Ronald  of  the  Perfect  Hand 

Hat  wmed  the mosftof  ail  that  band ; 

And  now  he's  reslmg.for  a  space 

At  the  helm,  mil  turns  his  face 

Round  and  round  on  e^reiy  side 

To  ste  viMitQABot  be  descried. 

Shore,  nor  sky,  nor  light,  nor  even 

Hope,  whose  feet  are  last  in  heaven. 

Ronald  thpMgbt  him  of  the  roar 

Of  the  fight  th^  day  before. 

And  of  the  young  Norwcffian  prinoe 

Whom  in  all  the  worryings 

And  hot  vexations  of  the  fray. 

He  had  sent  with  life  away, 

Btcanse  be  told  himof  a  bride 

That  if  she  lost  him,  wonld  hA?t  di^l; 
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Ao4  Ronald  lh«o»  in  bHter.cMtr 

Tkought  of  his  own  sweet  lady'f /ac0^ 

Which  upon  this  very  nif^ht 

Should  iiave  blushed  with  bridal  li^ht» 

Aod  of  her  downward  ^elids  meek, 

Aod  of  her  voice,  just  heard  to  speak, , 

As  at  the  altar,  hand  io  haod. 

On  ceasing  of  the  organ  grand, 

Twould  have  bound  her,  for  weal  or  woe,       . 

With  delicious  answers  low. 

And  more  he  thought  of,  grave  and  sweet. 

That  made  the  thin  tears  start,  and  meet  '     '. 

The  wetting  of  the  insolent  ware;  ,    :    '      ' 

And  Rottald,  who  thoogb  ^11  so  brave,  >  •    '  i. 

Had  often  that  hard  day  befor* 

Wiibedhiinselfwall  boosed' OS  shore,    ■ 

Felt  a  sharp  impatient  start  .  .'  //  v 

Of  bomo-sick  wilfuhntu  at  heart. 

And  steering  with  stil}  fimner  hand,  v 

As  if  the  boat  oould  feel  eommand»  ^      . 

Thrilled  with  a  fierce  and  forward  motion,    ,   .  V  ,     .  > 

As  th9ugh  'twould  shoot  it  through  the  ocean.    ,  

*'  Some  spirit/'  exclaimed  Dnth  Marano,  "  mtist  partoe  us,  nild  ptr» 
petually  urge  the  boat  out  of  it's  way,  or  we  must' hare  ^rrired  by  this 
time  at  Inistore/'*  Ronald  took  him  at  his  word,  and  turning^  hastily 
roand,  thought  he  saw  an  armed  figure  behind  the  sterhi .  His  angei^ 
rose  with  his  despair;  and  with  all  his  strength  be  dashed'bis  nrm  at  th^ 
moreless  and  airy  shape?  At  that  instant  a  fierce  bhM  of  whid  half 
turned  the  boat  round.  The  chieftains  called  out  to  Ronald  to  set  his 
whole  heart  at  the  rudder;  but  the  wind  beat  back  their  voices,  like 

Jroung  birds  into  the  nest;  and  no  answer  followed  it.  The  boat  deemed 
ess  and  less  manageable,  and  at  hat  to  be  totally  left  to  tbemsetres; 
In  the  tntervals  of  the  wrad  they  again  called  out  to  Rona1d>  but  stiH 
receired  no  answer.  One  of  them  crept  forward,  and  felt  for  bim 
through  the  bimding  wet  and  darkness.  His  place  was  Toid;  *'  It  was 
a  ghost,"  said  they,  «*  which  came  to  fetch  him  to  the  spb*its  of  his 
fathers.  Ronald  of  the  Perfect  Hand  is  gone,  and  we  shall  follow  hini 
as  we  did  in  the  fi^ht.  "Hark!  The  wind  is  louder  andtouder:  it  is 
louder  and  many*Toiced.  Is  it  his  voice  which  has  roused  up  the  othelv? 
Is  be  calling  upon  us,  as  he  did  in  the  battle,  when  his  followers  shouted 
after  his  call  ?'^ 

It  was  the  rocks  of  an  isle  beyond  Inistore,  which  made  that  roultitu<^ 
dinous  roaring  of  the  wind.  The  chieftains  found  that  they  were  not 
destined  to  perish  in  the  mid  ocean ;  but  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
the  wind  did  not  set  in  directly  upon  the  island,  or  they  wooki  have 
been'  dasbed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  With  great  difficulty-  they 
stemmed  their  way  obliquely;  and  at  length  were  thrown  violently  t» 

•       *TheoldnaaBalbrtheOrkacjs.      .... 
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•bore,  bruited^  wounded,  tttd  half  iiMtiitaiele.  Thfev  remained  on  ibis 
desolate  bland  two  days,  dnriitg  tbe  first  t/t  whidi  ttie  storm  sabsided. 
pD  tbe  third,  they  were  taken  away  by  a  boat  of  seal-hunters. 

The  chiefs,  on  their  arrival  at  home,  relietod  how  Ronald  of  the 
Perfect  Hand  had  been'  sotiimoned  away  b^  a  load-voiced  spirit,  and 
disappeared.  Great  was  the  toourning  ill  Inistore  for  the  Perfect  Hand ; 
for  the  Hand  that  with  equal  skill  could  throw  the  javelin  and  traverse 
the  harp;  could  build  the  sudden  hut  of  tbe  hunter;  and  bind  up  the 
glad  locks  of  the  maiden  tired  in  the  dance.  Therefore  was  he  called 
the  Perfect  Hand;  and  therefore  with  ^Deat  mourning  was  he  mourned ; 
et  with  none  half  sis  great  as  by  his  lovO)  his  betrothed  bride  Moilena; 
ly  her  of  the  Beautiful  Voice;  who  ha4  latterly  begun  to  be  called  the 
Perfect  Voice,  because  she  was  to  be  matched  w'A  him  of  the  Perfect 
Hand.  Perfect  Hand  and  Peifea  Voioe  %tfete.th^  caUed ;  but  the  Hand 
was  now  gone,  and  the  Voioeaang  brokenly  for  teelm 

A  dreary  winter  was  it,  though  m  mAorioes»  So  the  people  of  Inistore. 
Their  swords  had  coilquejwd  In  Lochliu;  but  most  of  the  hands  that 
wielded  them  had  never  come  baek.  Their  worm  f>f«ssure  was  felt  no 
more.  The  last  which  they  had  given  theit  frlehas  was  now  to  serve 
them  all  their  lives.  "^  Never,  ivith  all  my  yearning,''  said  Moilena, 
*'  shall  I  look  upon  his  again,  as  I  have  looked  at  it  a  hundred  times, 
when  nobody  suspected.  Never.''  And  she  turned  from  the  sight  of 
tb^  destructive  ocean,  which  seemed  as  interminable  as  her.  thoughts. 
,  But  wintjer  bad  now  passed  away.  The  tears  ef  the  sky  at  lea4  were 
4ried  up.  The  sun  looked  out  kindly  again ;  and  the  spring  had  scarcely 
i^appeared,  when  Inistore  had  a  proud  and  a  gladaer  day«  from  the 
srrival  of  the  young. prince  of  Lochlin  with  his  brjde.  Jt  was  a  bitter 
p|ie  to  Moilena,  fer  the  prince  came  to  thank  Ronald  for  epariog  his  life 
in  the  war^  and  had  brought  his  lady  to,  thank  bam  too*  •  They  thanked 
Moilena  instead.;  and  proud,  in  the  midst  of  her  uobappiness,  of  being 
the  representative  of  the  Perfect  Hand,  she  lavished  hundreds  of  smiles 
upon  them  from  her  pale  face.  But  she  wept  in  secreu  .  She  cdu14  not 
bear  this  new  addition  to  the  store  of  noble  and  kind  memories  respect- 
ing her  Ronald.  He  had  spared  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride.  He  had 
hoped  t€i  come-back  to  his  own.  She  looked  over  to  the  north;  and 
thought  that  her  home  was  as  much  there  as  in  Lnstorew 

Meantime,  Ronald  was  not  drowned.  A  Scandinavian  boaW  bound 
for  an  island  called  the  Island  of  the  Circle,  had  .picked  him  up.  The 
crew,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  priests^  vrere  goiog  thither  to  firopitiate 
the  deities,  on  account  of  the  late  defeat  of  their  country mep.  They 
recoginaed  the  victorious  chieftajn,  who  on  coming  to  hi^  senses  freely 
confessed  who  he  was.  Instantly  they  raised  -a  chorus^  which  rose 
Sternly  through  the  tempest.  "  We  carry,^'  said  tbey^  **  aa  aceeptable 
present  to  the  Qods.  Odin,  stay  \hy  hand  from  the  sUagbter  of  the  ob* 
scnre.  Tbor»'Put  down  the  mallet  whh  which  thou  ^aiesjii,  like  red 
bailj  pa  the  skulls  of  thine  enemies.  Ye  other  feasters  i^  VfiilMla»  9tit 
down  the  skulls  full  of  mead,  and  pledge  a  healtli  out  of  a  new  and  noble 
one  te  the  King  of  Gods  and  Mtiii  dart,  the  twilight  of  heaven  may  come 
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lt«K  We  brfiif  all  %oe^fi^SBMt  fM-eaetit^  ^«  %fi46g  1^^«rid  of  the  Petftct 
Hand/'  >'I%m  they  iMivig  m  tht  hbtrt/  lat)<mnng  all  the  virile  with  th« 
winds  «itd  wa^9,  but  sui^  fto#  ^an  tvtt  of  reaching  the  shore;  Aei4 
they  drd  so,  by  the  first  light  of  the^Mormng.  Wbeti  they  came  10  the 
circle  of  sacred  stones,  from  which  the  island  took  it's  name,  they  placed 
their  laie  coo^qoeror  oy  the  largest,  and  kindled  ia  fire  in  the  middle. 
The  watm  smoke  rose  thickly 'if^ihiit  the  cold  white  morning.  '''Lee 
me  be-oSei«d  up  to  yom*  gods-,^  s^id  Ronald,  "  like  a  man,  by  the 
iweird ;  and  )ioi  like  food,  by  the  fire^^^  ''  We  know  all/'  answered  the 
ptiesU:  *«be  thou  silent.f'  "Treat  not  him,^^  sttid  Roiftild,''«Whd 
spared  your  prince,  unworthily.  If  he  mudt  be  ssiirificed,  let«1iltti  die 
aei  your  prince  would  have  died  hf  thift  h«nd.^'  8titl  Khey  ftnaw«red 
Mthing,  bet  ''^  We  know^all:  be  thoe  *d(lenl.^  iRonaM  could  not  1m4(^ 
witnessing  these  preparations  for  a  new  and  unexpected  death  with  tfti 
emotion  of  terror;  bdt-dMain  and  despair  were  eppermo^t  Once,  and 
hot  onee,  hk  cheek  tuhfied  deadly  pate  in  thinking  of  MoHena.  '  He 
fhifted  his  posture  resolmely;  and  tboeght  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  Whom 
he  was  about  to  join;  ThepHests  then  endrded  the  fire  and  the  stone 
at>  which  he  stood,  with  another  devoting  fto^g;  and  Ronald  looked 
earnestly  at  the  ruddy  flames,  whk4i  gave  to  his  cold  bodr,  as  in 
mockery,  a  kindly  Warmth.  The  prieMs  however  did  not  lay  hahdv  on 
him.'  They  tespeeted  the  sparer  of  their  prince  so  far  as  not  to  tondi 
him  themselves;  they  \ek  him  to  be  dispatched  by  the  supernatuml 
beings,  whom  they  confidently  expected  to  come  down  for  that  purpose 
assodn  as  they  had  rehired. 

RoOaM,  whose  Caiih  was  of 'anothev  descHption,  saw  -their  depattut^ 
Wilh  joy;  but  it  was  damped  the  ne*t  itiinute.  What  was  h^  to  do  ih 
winter^time  on  eln  Islaod,  inhabited  <only  by>th&  amphibious  i^re&ttir^  6f 
the  northern  sea,  and  >never  tonctied  at  but  for  li  purpose  bostitfi  to  hi^ 
hopes?  ¥or  he  now  recollected,  that  this  was  the  island  he  had  i$0  often 
heard  of,  as  the  ehief  seat  of  the  Scandinavian  religion ;  whose  tm^i^ipVfs 
kMuf  so  influenced  countries  of  a  difi^nt  faiih,  that  it  was  belieted'  in 
Scotland  tfs  well  as  the  continent,  that  no  human  being  conld  fite')heti^ 
many  hours.  Spirits,  ft  Was' thought,  appeared  in  terrible  sufyeyhuhiliH 
shapes,  like  the  bloody  idols  which  the  priests  worshipped;  and  c^rHed 
him  off.  ....  V  : 

The  warrior  of  Iniatore  had  aoon  too  much  reasdh  to  ktitfw  the  extent 
•C  this  belief.  He  was  not  without  fear  himself,  but  disdained  to  yield 
to  any  circumstances  without  a  struggle.  He  refVeshed  himself 'with 
some  anow-^ater;  and  after  climbing  the  highest  jl>art  of  the  island  to 
look  for  a  boat  in  ^ain  (nothing  was  to  be  seen  bot  the  waves  tumbling 
On  all  sides  afiier  the  sto/Tm)  he  instantly  set  about  preparing  a  h^itation. 
He  sawat  a4ittle  distance,  on  a  slope,  the  mo<iih  of  a  rocky  cave.  This 
he  destined  for  his  shelter  at  night;  stnd  looking  round  for  a  defence  fbr 
fhe  door;  as  he  knew  not  whether  bears  might  not  be  among  the  inh*^ 
bfttints;'lie  east'  his  eyes  opon  the  thinnest  of  the  stotKes  which  stood 
upright  about  the  fire/  Thelieart  i;>f  the  warrior,  though  of  a  different 
Aitth,  misgave  him  at  he  thought  ef  appropriathig  this  m3r8tioal  stohe^^ 
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earred  full  of  stfBMge  figums;  but  half  in  courage,  and  half  in  the  Terr 
despair  of  foar,  he  suddenly  twitted  it  from  it's  place.  No  one  appeared. 
The  fire  alter^  not*  The  noise  of  the  fowl  and  other  creatures  was  no 
louder  on  the  shore.  Bonald  smiled  at  his  fears,  and  knew  the  undi- 
minished vigour  of  the  Perfect  Hand. 

He  found  the  cayem  already  fitted  for  shelter ;  doubtless  hy  the  Scan- 
dinavian priests.  He  bad  bitter  reason  to  know  how  well  it  sheltered 
him;  for  day  after  day  .he  hoped  in  vain  that  some  boat  from  Inutote 
ifould  veuture  upon  the  ialana.  He  beheld  sails  at  a  distance,  but  they 
never  came,  ^e  piled  stone  upon  stone,  joined  old  pieces  of  boats 
together,  and  made  flags  of  the  sea-weed;  but  all  in  vain.  The  vessels, 
he  thought,  came  nearer,  but  none  so  near  as  to  be  of  use;  and  a  new 
and  sickly  kind  of  impatience  cut  across  the  stout  heart  of  Bonald,  and 
fet  it  beating.  He  knew  not  whether  it  was  with  the  cold  or  with  misery, 
but  his  frame  would  shake  for  an  hour  together,  when  he  lay  down  oa 
his  dried  weeds  and  feathers  to  rest  He  remembered  the  happy  sleeps 
that  used  to  follow  upon  toil ;  and  he  looked  with  double  activity  for  the 
eggs  and  shell-fish  on  which  he  sustained  himself,  and  smote  double  the 
number  of  seals,  half  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  anger:  and  then  be 
would  fall  dead  asleep  with  fatigue. 

In  this  way  be  bore  up  against  the  violences  of  the  winter  season, 
which  had  now  past.  The  sun  looked  out  with  a  melancholy  smile  upon 
the  moss  and  the  poor  grass,  checquered  here  and  there  with  flowers 
almost  as  poor.  There  was  the  buttercup,  struggliog  from  a  dirty  white 
into  a  yellow;  and  a  faint-coloured  poppy,  neither  the  good  nor  the  ill 
of  which  was  then  known ;  and  here  and  there  by  the  thorny  underwood 
a  shrinking  violet.  The  lark  alone  seemed  chearful,  and  startled  the  ear 
of  the  desolate  chieftain  with  it's  climbing  triumph  in  the  air.  Ronald 
looked  up.  His  fancy  had  been  made  wild  and  wilful  by  strange  habits 
and  sickened  blood ;  and  he  thought  impatiently,  that  if  he  were  up 
there  like  the  lark,  he  might  see  his  friends  and  his  love  in  Inistore. 
,  Being  naturally  however  of  a  gentle  as  well  as  courageous  disposition, 
the  Perfect  Hand  found  the  advantage  as  well  as  necessity  of  turning 
his  violent  impulses  into  noble  matter  for  patience.  He  had  heard  of 
the  dreadful  bodily  sufferings  which  the  Scandinavian  heroes  underwent 
from  their  enemies  with  triumphant  songs.  He  knew  that  no  such 
sufferings,  which  were  fugitive,  could  equal  the  agonies  of  a  daily  mar- 
tyrdom of  mind ;  and  he  cultivated  a  certain  humane  pride  of  patience^ 
in  oi'der  to  bear  them. 

His  only  hope  of  being  delivered  from  the  island  now  depended  on 
the  Scandmavian  priests;  but  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  they  would 
respect  him  for  surviving,  or  kill  him  on  that  very  account,  out  of  a 
mixture  of  personal  and  superstitious  resentment.  He  thought  his  death 
the  more  likely ;  but  this  at  least  was  a  termination  to  the  dreary  pros- 
pect of  a  solitude  for  life ;  and  partly  out  of  that  hope,  and  partly  from 
a  courageous  patience,  he  produced  as  many  pleasant  thoughts  and 
objects  about  him  as  he  coulo.  He  adorned  his  (tavern  with  shells  and 
fisathers;  he  made  himself  a  cap  and  cloak  of  the  Ifitter,  and  bqots  and 
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m  TeM  of  8eal*8kio,  girding  it  about  whh  the  glossy  sea-weed ;  he  cleared 
away  a  circle  before  the  cavern,  planted  it  with  the  best  grass,  and 
heaped  about  it  the  mossiest  stones :  he  strung  some  bone%  of  a  fish 
with  sinews,  and  fitting  a  shell  beneath  it,  the  Perfect  Hand  drew  forth 
the  first  gentle  music  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  wild  island.  He 
touched  it  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  seals,  who  were  basking  in 
the  sun;  they  turned  their  heads  towards  the  sound;  he  thought  he  saw 
in  their  mild  faces  a  human  expression;  and  from  that  day  forth  no  seal 
was  ever  slain  by  the  Perfect  Hand.  He  spared  even  the  bage  and 
cloudy- visaged  walrusses,  in  whose  societies  he  beheld  a  dull  resemblance 
to  the  gentler  affections;  and  his  new  intimacy  with  these  possessors  of 
the  place  was  completed  by  one  of  the  former  animals,  who  having  been 
rescued  by  him  from  a  contest  with  a  larger  one,  followed  him  about,  as 
well  as  it's  half-formed  and  dragging  legs  would  allow,  with  the  officious 
attachment  of  a  dog. 

But  the  summer  was  gone  and  no  one  hsid  appeared.  The  new 
thoughts,  and  deeper  insight  into  things,  which  solitude  and  sorrowful 
necessity  had  produced,  together  with  a  diminution  of  his  activity,  had 
not  tended  to  strengthen  him  against  the  approach  of  winter;  and 
autumn  came  upon  him  like  the  melancholy  twilight  of  the  year.  He 
had  now  no  hope  of  seeing  even  the  finishers  of  his  existence  before  the 
Spring.  '  The  rising  winds  among  the  rocks  and  the  noise  of  the  whales 
blowing  up  the  spouted  water  till  the  hollow  caverns  thundered  with 
their  echoes,  seemed  tQ  be  like  heralds  of  the  stern  season  which  was  to 
close  him  in  against  all  approach.  He  had  tried  one  day  to  move  the 
stone  at  the  mouth  of  bis  habitation  a  little  further  in,  and  found  his 
strength  fail  him.  He  laid  himself  half  reclining  on  the  chilly  ground; 
full  cf  such  melancholy  thoughts  as  half  bewildered  him.  Things  by 
turn  appeared  a  fierce  dream  and  a  fiercer  reality.  He  was  leaning  and 
looking  on  the  ground,  and  idly  twisting  his  long  hair,  when'  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  hand  that  held  it.  It  was  livid  and  emaciated.  He  opened  and 
tfbuiit,  dpenied  and  shut  it  again,  turned  it  round,  and  looked  at  it's  ribbed 
thinness  and  laid-open  machinery ;  many  thoughts  came'upon  him,  some 
which  he  understood  not,  and  some  which  he  recognized  but  too  well ; 
and  a  turbid  violente  seemed  rising  at  his  heart,  when  the  seal  his  (bin^ 
pMiton  drew  nigh,  and  began  licking  that  weak  memorial  6f  the  Pei-fect 
Haiid.  A  shower  of  self-pitying  tears  fell  upon  the  seal's  face  aod  the 
hknd  together. 

'/On  a  sedden,  he  heard  a  voice.  It  was  a  deep  and  loud  one,^hd  dis- 
tinctly calWd  Out,  Eonald  I  He  looked  up,  gasping  with  wonder.  Three 
times  it  calledour,  as  if  with  peremptory  command;  and  three  times  the 
rocks  and  caverns  echoed  the  word  with  a  dim  sullenness. 

Recollecting  himself,  he  would  have  risen  and  answered,  but  the 
sudden  change  of  sensations  had  done  what  all  his  sufferings  had  not 
been  able  to  do;  and  he  found  himself  unable  either  to  rise  or  to  speak. 
The  voice  calM  again  and  again,  but  it  was  now  more  distant;  and 
Ronald's  heart  sickened  as  he  heard  it  retreating.  His  strength  seemed 
to  fail  hvA  in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary."   Suddenly  the  voice' 
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came  huk  9§um  It  tdvaacM.  Other  voicet  ate  beard,  all  a4f  aociii^ 
In  a  ftbort  tia^  figuras  coma,  haxtily  doim  the  alope  by  the  tide  aC  hu 
caTern^Jgokiog  (XYar  into  the  area  befont  it  aa  they  descend.  Thej 
eoAer.  Th^y  are  befpre  him  and  ahoat  him«.  Some  of  them»  in  a  Scan-r 
diaavian  haDU^.proitratethemsdivea  at  bia  feet,  and  address  himia  an 
unknowa  la^guagje*  But  these  are  seat  away  by  another^  who  remaina 
with  oooe  but  two  youths.  Ronald  has  risen  a  Hule,  and  leaas  his  back 
against  the  rock.  One  of  the  youths  puts  his  arm  between  his  neck  and 
tS^  rock,  and  half  kneels  beside  him,  turning  his  face  away  and  weep** 
ing,  '*  I  am  no  god,  nor  a  favourite  of  gods,  as  these  people  supposed 
m%*'  said  Ronald,  looking  up  at  the  chief  who  was  speaking  to  the  other 
youth :— <*  if  thou  wilt  dispatch  me  then,  do  so.  I  only  pray  thee  to  let 
the  death  be  fit  for  a  warrior,  such  as  I  once  was."  The  chief  appeared 
agitated.  '*  Speali:  not  ill  of  the  gods,  Ronald/'  said  he,  "  although 
thou  wert  blindly  brought  up,  A  warrior  like  thee  must  be  a  fayourite 
of  heayen.  I  come  to  proye  it  to  thee.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  I  come 
to  give  thee  life  for  life/'  Ronald  looked  more  steadfastly.  It  was  the 
Scandinavian  prince  whom  he  had  spared,  because  of  his  bride,  in  battle. 
He  smiled,  and  lifted  up  his.  hana  to  him,  which  was  intercepted  and 
ki»ed  by  the  youth  who  held  his  arm  round  his  neck.  *'  Who  are  these 
fair  youths?"  said  Ronald,  half  turning  his  head  to  look  in  his  supporter's 
face*  "  This  is  the  bride  I  spoke  of,"  answered  the  prince,  '*  who 
insisted  on  sharing  this  voyage  with  me,  and  put  on  this  dress  to  be  the 
bolder  in  it."  "  And  who  is  the  other?"  The  other,  with  dried  eyes, 
looked  smiling  into  his,  and  intercepted  the  answer  also.-^"  Who,"  said 
the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world,  "  can  it  be,  but  Qne?"--*With  a  qu^ 
and  almost  fierce  tone,  Ronald  cried  out  aloud  *'  I  know  the  voice;" 
and  he  would  have  fallen  flat  oo  the  earth,  if  they  had  not  all  three  aup- 
ported  him» 

]t  wa9  a  mild  return  to  Inistore,  Ronald  gathering  strength  all  the 
way  at  the  eyes  and  voice  of  Moilena,  and  the  hands  of  all  three.  Theijr 
discovery  of  him  was  easily  explained.  The  crews  of  the  vessels,  wha 
had  been  afraid  to  come  nearer,  had  repeatedly  seen  a  figure  on  the^ 
islaqd  making  signs.  The  Scandinavian  priests  related  bow  they  had 
left  Ronald  there,  but  insisted  that  no  human  being  could  live  upon  ity 
and  that  some  God  wbhed  to  manifest  hjmself  to  his  faithful  worshippark 
The  heart  of  Moilena  was  quick  to  guess  the  truth.  The  prince  pro* 
posed  to  accompany  the  priests.  His  bride  aiid  the  destined  bride  of  hii 
saviour  went  with  him,  and  returned  as  you  heard;  and  from  that  day 
forth  many  were  the  songs  in  Inistore,  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Perfect 
Hanid  and  the  kindness  of  the  Perfect  Voice.  Nof  were  those  fergotleiv 
who  forgot  not  others. 
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There  he  arriving  round  tbovt  doth  file, 
And  takes  siunrey  with  basics  corioos  eye : 
Novr  thli,  now  that^  he  taeteth  tenderiy. 

SpBNnn. 
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SC£NES  FROM  AN  UNHNISHED  DRAMA. 

The  following  scenes  are  from  a  play  which  the  Editor  intended  to 
write,  and  belonged  to  the  more  serious  part  of  it.  The  rest  he  has 
retained  for  another  purpose.  The  objects  of  the  piece  in  general  were 
to  shew  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth; 
the  manners  at  the  same  period  of  the  Venetians,  both  rich  and  poor; 
and  the  generous  struggle  of  a  mother  to  suppress  a  passion  she  con- 
ceived for  our  countryman,  who  had  sared  her  daughter  from  drov^ning. 
The  accident,  like  the  scheme  of  Pollexfen  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
had  been  purposely  contrived  by  a  Venetian  of  darker  character,  Ma- 
lipiero,  as  the  only  means  of  gaining  the  young  lady's  affection ;  but  the 
Englishman  was  quicker  to  rescue  her,  and  so  threw'  him  doubly  aback^ 
The  incidents,  or  rather  the  dialogues,  which  took  place  immediately 
after  this  circumstance,  occupy  the  scenes  now  laid  before  the  reader. 
Vittoria  and  Fiammetta,  the  mother  and  daughter,  are  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter for  goodness  and  frankness;  but  the  one  is  the  more  stately 
minded,  the  other  sparkling  and  full  Of  spirits.  CaAdiah,  her  grand- 
uncle,  Sebastian,  her  brother,  Molino,  Contarini,  and  Malipiero,  are 
Venetian  gentlemen,  the  four  first  of  difiereiitcharaeters  of  sprightliness 
or  warmth;  the  last  an  intelligent  man  like  the  rest,  but  of  a  violent  and 
envious  disposition.  Vanni  and  Gregory  are  the  servants  of  Candian 
and  the  Englishman.  With  Walter  Herbert  the  Englishman,  and  indeed 
with  most  of  the  others,  it  is  lucky  perhaps  that  the  author  had  nothing 
farther  to  do;  for  he  intended  him  as  one  of  those  high  and  graceful 
spirits,  in  the  best  age  of  this  country,  who  were  admitted  to  the  society 
of  it's  poets  and  other  great  men. 

"  For  tftUour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules?" 
3nd  Edition. 
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CoNTARiNi.  Tb€  Englisbmen  indeed.  Sir,  hare  graced  um. 
Not  we  the  Eng^lishmen.    How  iostantlj 
Sebastian's  friend  laid  himself  out  o'  the  boat. 
Before  our  thoughts  had  time  to  find  themselves. 
And  gave  us  back  our  pale  one. 

MouNo.  Like  a  god 

In  his  own  element.    'Twas  a  strange  thing,— 
That  sudden  shock.    I  never  knew  the  like 
Happen  before  in  Venice,  though  our  gondolas 
Serve  us  for  eveiy  purp9se  of  the  road. 
And  pierce  about  like  fish. 

CoNT.  It  marred  so  too 

The  stately  self-possession  of  the  day, 
Especially  before  our  naval  emulators. 
How  Malipiero*s  vexed ! 

MoL.  He  seised  directly 

Piero,  the  gondolier,  who  is  supposed 
To  have  meant  this  mischief  out  of  some  revenge 
Towards  his  good  master ;  and  conveyed  him  c^ 
With  his  fierce  fist  agmQit  the  sooundrers. throat. 

CoNT.  ^at's  settled  then.    Some  singular  punishment 
Will  mark  this  singular  disgrace  of  Venioe* 

JB$Uer  SKBAmAn, 

MoL*  How  are  tbe  ladies  now  ? 

SsBAtTiAN.  Quite  wen  again. 

Twas  but  a  fright  at  last,  though  a  asYtre  one. 
I^ammetta  sparkles  like  a  flower  new  washed. 
And  turns  it  all,  as  she  is  wont  to  do. 
To  chaarf  ulness  and  graces 

CoNT.  A  charmiag  lady« 

Bat  how's  your  mother  ? 
.  Seb.  SheTs recovered  too; 

Yet  though  «be  had  no  drowninp,  takes  e^  Atill, 
Kissing  my  sister's  hand,  and  cheek,  ai^U  pressing  her, 
iknd  Umu  again  turning  to  plenteous  tears. 
As  if  she  wept  fair  all  that  might  have  happened. 

MoL.  I  have  observed  it  so :  the  heart,  as  'twere^ 
Takes  pity  on  itself,  and  so  turns  fond 
Qkiifs  own  gentk  natvre. 

Seb.  Yes,  when  tears 

Come,  as  these  do,  seldom,  and  out  of  sweetness. 
My.  dearest  mother  is  of  a  trae  clay. 
Much  like  her  jUughter^  only  ibriaer  trpuUep— 
The  loss  of  a  loved  partner, — made  her  quit 
The  dance,  and  sit  her  down  in  a  still  patience, 
Happy  to  see  us  nevertheless  ao^y:  it.  • 
She  seldom  weeps:  but  now  that  this  rudcrshoek 
Has  shaken  up  the  long-coUceting  fountains, 
IUm  bathes  her  heart's  great  thirst. 

Mnter  Ca^an. 

Cand.  Piero's  escaped. 

Ssbn  Baeaped?.  ... 

Cand.  Escaped^— in  an  unguarded  moment. 
Poor  Malipiero  reddens  for  mere  rage, 
Ajid  will  noC  paili«B«ly  endure  to  hear 
Even  the  English  piiaiseds-^fae  sa^  their  coming 
is  a  bad  omen. 

MoL.  Tis  his  vehemence. 

He's  veied  at  the  eicapei  «nd  t9  apeak  tn4y. 
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I  HlMik  hU  natural  emtilatkttt  cbidM  fa!m 
For  not  being  quicker  than  the  Englnhman. 

GomV.  fl«^l  make  it  uti  to  h\m  witb  double  j^tmlfce. 
Tbli)eal<»U^  in  noble  spiriti  runs  forth    ' 
For  Wti  own  self,  6nlv  to  turn  again 
With  a  niw  «ha]pe  of  ardour,  imd  perform 
Another'^  messages  to  fame  mbr^  quickly. 
'  Sfei.  It^iMiS  so.    1  have  heard  my  noble  friend 
Our  ^dsHor  say,  that  spirits  ^ich  bav^  ir'mp    ' 
Of  muscular  root  enough  to  whmow  up. 
As  they  go  on,  the  pMty  fVdito  the  great, 
Find  something  more  successful  than  success 
Itself,  oi  rather  than  the  nattie  of  rt,*-^' 
Succeeding  most  where  th^  most  realise 
Their  own  calm  >¥QrId  of  beauty,  ami  'iQspire 
A  si;lf-di vested  sense  of  it  ia  othef  st 
Like  odour-watlincf  atrs  ia  sumiacr-time. 
In  which  the  udour'is  praiaed,  thtiug^b  iioi  the  air. 

Cand.  'T\^  woutlereil  at  hy  sowie,  that  Pi*ro  eteapad; 
And  certainly  '\H  stfauge,  especially  ' ' 

As  hifi  own  tribe  arc  jealous  of  their  fkme# 
And  fail,  }ike  claLmoroti^  bird^,  upon  ftml  play« 
Yet  n%  to  what  conctrn.i  our  acxioii*^  friend ^ 
Whu  is  to  wonder,  that  a  spirit  like  his, 
Unused  to  keep  constrained  if  s  very  though  is, 
Sbuuld  let  lib  geueruus  hand  forget  ii*s  hold. 
And  iittd  iv  a  bad  jail. 

'   CoKT.  Who,  Sir,  indeed  ^ 

But  we'll  detain  you,  gentlemen,  no  longer 
From  our  fair  friends;  pray  tell  thfem  of  6ur  ]6yf 
Atld  willing  envy  of  the  Englishman. 
^  CAitn.  Nay  we  i^K  praise,  and  thank  him,  but  not  enty^. 
We  can  afford,  I  hope,  to  let  a  foreigner 
Plunge  in  our  waters  for  a  lady's  Sake, 
Without  making  the  windows  stare  the  wider. 
And  lift  their  stony  brows  up  in  astontthment. 
BUf  he's  a  gallant  felbw,  and  we*ll  tell  him  so. 

SC£NE.— The  front  of  the  Candian  Palace. 

Enier  GkeooRV. 

GaEOoRY.  This  comes  of  travelling.  It  seems  all  a  dream.  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  sha'n't  wake  and  find  myself  in  the  arms  of  the  dear  old  chair  at  the  Bull.  My 
master,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  offers  me  to  go  with  him ;  I  consent;  and 
so  he  ties  me  in  a  manner  to  his  coat  like  a  witch,  and  off  I  go ;  first  scouring  over 
the  road  to  the  sea-side;  then  roclung  up  a&d  down,  up  and  down,  till  I*m  sick; 
then  scouring  away  again ;  then  dragged  up  mountains  into  the  clouds,  till  my 
teeth  chatter  for  fear  and  cold ;  then  whew  \  down  again  like  a  flourish  on  paper ; 
then  jolted  along,  tdl  unbuttoned  for  heat;  then  bitten  till  I  could  have  got  the 
sign  of  the  comb  to  scratch  me;  or  scraped  aeauainSaaee  with  a  brick  wall;  lar 
taken  to  the  cunning  custom  of  flogging  myself  for  penatnce;  or  winced,  and 
tumbled,  and  beaten  m3rself  and  the  very  air  about  me,  like  a  shirt  hung  out  to 
dry  in  a  high  wind: — then  comes  some  more  sea-rocking»  and  then  says  my 
master,  '<  Now,  Gregory,  we  land  for  good;"— thinks  I.  looking  about  me,  4ind 
seeing  nothing  but  canals  for  streets,  and  houses  standiag  out  of  them  like  so 

many  cows  in  a  pond, 1  hope  we  don't  land  for  evil:  agad  I  had  scafoely 

thought  the  word,  when  we  took  to  hotting  it  again,  and  bey!  presto !■  dow« 
goes  that  Will-o'-the-wisp,  my  master,  souse  over  he^d  and  ears  afler  a  fisk  la 
petticoats.  i^ 

EnUr.  Vanhi. 

VAimi.  Well,  Gregory,  this  is  a  strmige  mmceouiitafcle  eircumstillbe,-  kn't  "ilf! 
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Gbeg.  What,  a  ftdl  in  the  water!  not  half  lo  straoft  to  me,  Vanni,  a«  thatyoit 
VenetiaDS  will  have  so  much  water  to  fall  in. 

Van.  If  we  hadn't  lo  much  water  to  fall  in,  we  thouldii*t:hare  so  punch  loveto 
fall  in.  Our  shews  and  our  shews-off  hy  day,  our  gondolas,  and  our  serenades, 
what  should  we  do  without  them  ?  And  tiie  water  causes  or  sweetens  them  all* 
You'll  hear  i^tars  to-night  twinkling  about  like  stars.  I  won  my  mistreaa*s 
heart  by  a  plunge  higher  than  was  known  before  into  the  River  of  Song! 

Grbo.  How  these  Venetians  do  talk!  Guitars  twinkling  about  like  stars!  and 
a  pluoge  into  the  River  of  Song !  there's  a  name  for  a  caual  1  It's  fine  talking*  and 
sometimes  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  master's  friends.  Master  Shakspeare  and  the 
others  at  toe  Mermaid  i  but  what  name  comes  home  to  me  like  the  manly  and 
natural  one  of  Fleet  Ditch ! 

Van.  You  seem  sad,  Gregoiy.  We  shall  cheer  you  up  before  long.  .  We  have 
every  thing  here  to  make  a  man  jnerry,*^rowing,  laughing,  sunshine,  music, 
women,  every  thing. 

Grbo.  No,  Sir, — no.  Sir, — ^vou  haven't  my  wife  and  Bunhill-fields. 

Van.  There's  plenty  of  fields  over  the  water,  and  as  to  your  wife,  my  dear  Gre- 
gory,  I  never  heard  you  talk  mi^h  about  her  befpre.  Besides,  she  told  yon  she 
should  be  quite  happy,  you  know;  and  she  looked  so. 

Greo.  Ah,  Sir,  and  then  you  pretend  that  the  English  women  are  not  so  chear* 
ful  as  your's.  Oh,  I  never  loved  my  wife  more  than  now  I  am  in  the  thick  of  'em. 
Oh,  how  I  loved  her  during  the  squall  at  sea !  and  bow  prodigiously  J  did  love 
her,  when  I  thought  I  should  have  broken  mv  neck  on  the  top  of  the  Alps !  I  hope. 
Sir,  you  found  your  intended  as  well  as  could  be  e^>ected  after  your  absence. 

Van.  Better  than  ever:  as  hearty  as  you'll  find  your  wife,  Gregory: — but  how 
formal  and  ceremonious  you  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  be  in  your  pathetics. 
Come,  man,  I'll  shew  you  the  lions,  as  vou  used  to  say,  and  keep  my  word  better 
too,  as  far  as  stone  lions  can  go ;  and  then  I'll  introduce  you  to  Momola.  She'll 
rouse  your  spirits  for  you.  We'll  cross  the  way  to  St.  Mark's.  Bartolo,  there  ( 
Hallo!  Mind  the  canal,  Gregory,  you'll  run  over  the  parapet. 

Greo.  lx>rd!  the  very  dangers  in  this  place  have  nothing  Christian  about 
them !  We  can't  even  be  run  over  by  a  horse,  but  must  be  warned  how  a  parapet 
is  run  over  bv  a  man. 

Van.  We'll  go  round  by  the  bridge  if  you  prefer  it,  Gregory. 

Greo.  Ah,  do. 

Van.  Never  mind,  then,  Bartolo,  this  time. 

Grbo.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  seme  dust.  lEaetunt, 

SCENE. — An  apartment  in  the  Palace  Candian.    Vittoria  and  FfAM- 
MBTTA  sitting  together,  with  books,  music,  and  flowers  about  them; 
the  former  with  her  face  towards  a  looking-glass,  adjusting  some- 
'  thing  about  her  head. 

FiAM.  My  dear,  dear  mother,'  let  me  make  yod  merry  again. 
I'm  merry. 

ViT.  Be  so,  child,— be  ao,  dear  child. 

FiAM.  You  see  how  stout  I  am ;  I'm  drest  before  you. 
'Twas  but  a  kind  of  unexpected  bath. 
Twas  friehtful  to  be  sure;  the  sudden  missing 
Of  one's  dry  seottes, — ^tbe  deaf  plunge  and  buM>ling, 
And  wrapping  up  in  heavy  wateriness : 
But  now  that  it  is  past,  somehow  or  other. 
One  f^ls  the  grander  for  it,  and,' poor  soul ! 
Fancies  one's  accident  a  grand  achievement ! 
You're  absent,  mother!  You're  in  the  boat  sf  ill  I 

ViT.  No  more  of  that,  my  love,  I  have  you  fait ; 
Your  brother  is  come  home,  our  noble  bird. 
Nobler  than  ever !  What  can  I  want  more 

To  make  meliappv?  I  believe  I  want  ^ 

Some  pain  to  pinch  away  these  foolish  tears. 
And  make  ipt,  as  bafitre,  give  smile  for  amilc. 
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Pi  AM.  Shall  I  read  to  youy  mother? 

ViT.  No,  mvcbfld:     . 

FiAM.  Or  slop?  ordaoce?  or  briuc  yowr  fkviQiuite  pieturv 
Of  Dido  playiDg^  with  the  cheeks  of  Cupid, 
As  if  she  said  uowittingly,  '*  You  rogue!" 

ViT.  Ob  no,  no,  no!  talk  to  me  of  thinfi  oominon; 
Of  dress,  for  instance,  flounces,  coifs,  and  fashioni. 
And  what  new  creature  we're  to  look  like  next. 
When  some  great  lady  quarrels  with  her  sboaklef4>lade. 
Or  has  a  private  pique  against  her  waist. 

FiAM.  Oh,  if  no  waist,  like  a  tied  saek  of  charcoal. 
Or  like  the  letter  B  run  up  to  seed; 
And  if  a  waist,  why  then  we  must  be  wasps 
Cut  right  in  two,  or  hour-glasses  that  shew 
The  time  by  letting  their  wise  heads  run  empty. 
Or  if  we  musf  be  neither,  we'll  preside 
O'er  hoops,  like  busts  upon  i^.cQpoIa; 
Or  turn  to  real  walking  oells,  with  feet 
For  double  clappers;  and  let  mother  church 
Look  to  high  winds,  or  we'll  have  belfry  and  all. 
For  bonnet,  with  the  penthouse,  and  stick  in  it 
The  whole  Flower-Market  and  the  shops  of  plumei. 
And  all  the  Sunday  ribbons  in  the  parish. 

ViT.  Why  you  cfasb  on  this  morning  like  Sebastian, 
Along  your  gay  reflections  in  wit's  gondola. 

FiAM.  And  you  roust  think  of  gondolas  again. 
And  sigh,  dear  mother.    Well,  if  you  will  tbiok  of  'em. 
Pray  tell  roe  now  what  think  you  of  the  Englishman; 
Takiog  him  in  the  common  light,  you  know, — 
His  look,  his  figure ;  for  to  say  the  truth. 
Only  don't  tell,  I've  hardly  seen  him  yet; 
Though  I've  the  recollection  at  my  heart 
Of— 

ViT.  What,  my  love? 

FiAM His  terrible  pinching  fingeit. 

ViT.  Why,  you  sweet  triflerl  this  is  the  way,  is  it^ 
You  treat  a — gentleman  that  saves  your  life. 

FiAM.  A  gentleman  that  saves  one's  life!  Well,  really  now. 
That  is  a  proper  philosophic  way 
Of  putting  it,  before  we've  got  the  right 
Of  speaking  highlier  of  him  for  himself. 
You  mean,  I  know,  you  dare  not  trust  yourself 
Just  now,  upon  that  watery  subject,  mother;— 
But  this,  believe  me,  is  the  very  way 
To  speak  of  such  good  chances  giv'n  the  gentlemen. 
From  what  I've  read,  there  are  some  ladies  who 
Think  one  such  plunge  renders  a  man  invulnerable 
To  all  objection.    By  their  rule,  one  ohght 
To  save  one's  life,  only  to  lose  one's  freedom ; 
Begging  the  gentleman,  that  since  a  shark 
Was  not  to  have  you,  or  since  he  had  kindly 
Taken  the  trouble  to  pick  you  uj>,  he'd  have  yon. 
Tis  lucky,  mother,  the  same  pnnciple 
Does  not  extend  to  limbs,  or  'twould  be  requisite 
To  g^ve  one's  hand  for  savine  it  a  scrateh ; 
Or  when  a  dog  was  hindered  of  hi^  bite» 
Present  one's  foot  with  an  elaborate  stretch. 
Like  a  French  dancer,  and  say,  '<  Gracjous  Air, 
You  saved  this  foot  of  mine;  will't  please  ye  acc^t  U?" 

ViT.  Oh  rattler,  rattler!  How  am  I  to  know 
That  all  this  smiling  surface  of  your  talk 
Has  not  grave  ground  beneath  ? 


MO  TBB  uaacAJTOtu 

FlAM NaT»  mother,  now 

You  make  me  blutb  to  Uunk  that  I  could  ^km 
More  than  my  thanks  at  Am  to  mm  df  wb^m 
I  know  10  little;  grateful  thanks,  'tis  t^e. 
Most  rrateful,— but— I'm  sure  won  think  a  man 
Should  shew  that  he  has  pioliM  up  a  few  qoalitlea 
As  well  as  ladies,  ere  he  picks.  Mir  ftearts. 
My  brother,  to  be  sure,  is  fond  of  truth. 
Extremely  fond,— but  thca  aa  uaela  I 


JSnter  Cavdiav, /oUafo^^  Moufco,  GoNTA^Uiii,  ^  Mau? I9II0. 

Cand.  And  what  did  uncle  say?  Ladies,  allow  me«^ 
The  Sif^r  Malipiero,  a  sad  gentleman. 
Who  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise 
For  not  bein^^  a  kinp-fisher.— We  found  hitt 
Eyeing^  his  would-be  element  at  the  door. 

Mal.  Nay,  Sir,  I  vield  to  none  in  hearty  ehearfttlMMf 
And  as  i  hope  and  think  the  best  of  others, 
Tis  thought,  I  trust,  of  me:  and  yet,  dear  ladies, 
A  man  may  reasonably  regret,  that  chance 
Should  on  the  turn,  as  'twere,  of  one  swift  histant. 
Whisk  him  from  shewing  all  his  teal  for  ye. 

ViT.  My  daurhter  loves  a  good  intention.  Sir, 
Too  well  to  make  it  answerable  to  fortune. 

Mal.  (to  FiAM.)  Then,  Madam,  I  may  hope  tfiat  this  omitsioB 
Will  not  be  held  a  punishable  sin, 
'When  heavenly  eyes  look  down  upon  one's  homage. 

FiAM.  If  you  mean  my  eves,  Signor  Malipiero, 
Which  heaven  forbid  should  look  down  on  tall  geotlemea, 
I  think  no  evil  of  our  other  friends  here. 
And  why  should  i  of  you? 

Cand.  Come,  Malipiero, 

Settle  these  grave  state  questions  by  and  bye. 
For  here's  Sebastian  and  the  Englishman: 
I  saw  them  from  the  window,  coteing  in»  ... 

J^ni^  SsavANT. 

Signor  Sebastiao,  and  his  noble  friend,  Sir. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Waltbr  HpMKftT. 

Sbb.  Dear  mother,  uncle,  sister  sweeti  and  gentlemen, 
I  need  not  introduce  my  noble  friend 
And  your's— the  Signor  Walter  Herbert,  Englishanan. 
Dear  Walter,  this  is  the  affectionate  circle 
I've  told  you  of  so  often.    Heaven  be  praised 
You're  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  have  been  so* 

Cand.  Our  silence.  Sir,  mast  shew  yiMi  what  walM. 
This  ready  swiftness  to  oblige  your  friendl, ' 
Is,  I  perceive,  a  habit  with  you. 

Herb.  If,  Sir^ 

Winning  their  ready  kindness  be  obBglnif  thaih.- 
*JiB  counted  so  by  some. 

ViT.  Sir,  the  best  thankv 

A  mother  can  pay  to  you,  who  has  been 
Made  breathless  with  two  rushing  visitatiens. 
Terror  and  joy,  is  to  shew  what  you  saved  for  her^^^^ 
My  daughter.  Sir. 

Herb.  A  pearl  indeed,  whose  sight 

Would  pay  a  fathomless  plange* 

FiAM.  I  cannot^  Sit,  ^ 

PaY  compliments ;  I  fear,  I  had  expected^ 
I  thank  you.  Sir,  from  bottom  of  my  heart. 
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Hbeb.  I  am  paid,  Madam,  beyond  complimeDt,—  .       - ' 

Almost  bcprond  sarprise,  to  think  that  two 

Such  spirits  from  the  earthly  heaven  of  womBnlMod  n 

Should  stand  before  roe— pardon  me  ibis  boisty*'*- 
And  foncy  that  they  owed  me  any  ^Eing^  .  .        ,. 

ViT.  You  can  pay  compliments  at  any  irate.  Sir, 
Whether  we  must  or  not.  -'  l        - 

Herb.  You  make  me  vain*  Madam  & 

And  vanity  assumes  the  rieht  to  praise. 
Where  silence  is  best  worship. 

Vrr.  Nay,  Sir^  I  neither  .. 

Deny  your  rirht,  nor,  to  say  truth,  our  pleasare^ 
We  feel  but  doubly  flatteted  to  conjecture 
That  vou  are  driven  by  your  igrmpflithjr 
Ontof  your  plainer  path. 

Herb.  You  Jndge  me,  Ma4iun» 

Truly  and  nobly. 

Cand.  You're  no  friend  tben^  Sir, 
To  compliment  in  general  ? 

Herb.  Oh  yes.  Sir, 

Where  'tis  th*  escape  of  pleased  sincerity. 
And  not  so  needlessly  alone,  as  shews  it 
Vanity  and  a  superfluous  common-place. 

ViT.  And  what.  Sir,  as  to  taking  compliments?- 

Herb.  It  seems  to  me.  Madam,  as  I  presume 
It  does  to  you,  by  your  reception  of  them. 
That  not  to  take  a  compliment  in  general. 
With  leaning  rather  to  the  praiser's  feelings 
Than  his  true  sight,  or  our  own  better  merits^ 
Amies  self-love  rather  than  modesty. 

Cand.  You  see.  Sir,  we  have  scarcely  ye^  recovered 
Our  drowning,  and  our  gratitude.    Come,  this  weight 
Of  mutual  homage  bows  us  into  ceremony 
In  our  own  spite.    It  must  give  way  to  sometl^incp 
Quite  as  respectful,  and  more  easy  and  pleasant: 
Mutual  enjoyment. 

Seb.  The  right  proposition. 

Herb.  I  feel  the  hand  of  home,  Sir,  in  this  gi'asp. 

Seb.  Yes,  Walter,  we  but  fancy  we're  new  friaads  beqai 
We  are  as  old  ones  as  the  tastes  we  love. 

Herb.  And  friends  have  other  privilege  in  Englaii4« 

Cand.  Ay,  and  in  most  places.    Comcj  i^iiils,  jour  cheeks. , 

(Hbrpbrt  Atfias  th^mj 

FiAM.  (iuitk)-  I  told  you  how  'twould  be.  Mother* 
My  cheek's  gone  off  already. 

VIT.  And  your  h^rt^ 

(euide)    She  blushes,  and  I  fear  I  do  so  too:—- 
I  have  most  cause. 

Seb.  (to  FiAM.)  Well,  Sister  gravity,  and  have  you  no  praiaas 
As  well  as  cheeks? 

FiAM.'  Yes,  just  as  many  as  frienidf. 

Would  wish  to  have  just  now; — at  least  1  think  so.       . 
.    Herb.  Your  brother  could  not  be  more  gladly  aasveced. 
Nor  I  more  honoured. 

Mal.  'Tis  an  answer.  Sir, 

Befitting  the  coy  oracle  that  sits 
Within  a  maid's  sincerity:  but  suffer 
Us  to  give  louder  grace  to  your  achievement. 
And  hail  you  at  the  shrine  whose  present  goddess 
you  have  preserv'd.    It  was  a  iMmy  deed^ 
And  mji^t  have  made  at  wntegy  ohafls^loili  jeftdow. 
Did.  it  not  €'eii  otttbeoefit  aavy. 
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Hesb.  That 

Were  to  outdo  the  deeds  of  Hercules, 
And  make  old  Atlas  turn  to  kiss  bis  burden, 
like  a  borne  lass.    Your  cenerous  spirit.  Sir, 
Sees,  like  an  eye,  more  infinite  thin|^  outside  it. 
Than  ever  it  would  boast  to  hold  itself.  •  ' 

You  measure  mv  desert  by  your  g^reat  Joy. 

Mal.  Is  not  this  contradicting^  your  own  sentiment^ 
A  little  so  at  least,— denying  us 
The  pride  of  ffiving  you  what  you  g^veothers? 
•  Herb.  WeU,  Sir,  to  shew  you  I  con  claim  my  due. 
And  have  my  benefits  returned,  I'll  ask 
This  lady  to  speak  for  me,  and  to  own 
That  what  would  have  been  done  by  any  gentleman 
Should  not  be  charred  so  brightly  on  my  scutcheon^ 

FiAM.  Nay,  Sir,  ril  own  still  more,  and  plainly  tell  ytm. 
And  that  without  the  fear  of  being  tossed  back 
Into  the  sea  for  my  ingratitude. 
That  I  insinuated  as  much  just  now 
To  Signor  Malipiero  here  himself. 
Did  I  not,  gentlemen?  And  did  I  rate 
You,  Signor  Contarini,  or  you.  Sir, 
For  not  being  quicker  than  our  other  friend. 
And  catching  me  no  agues! — Pardon  me. 
But  I  should  have  asked.  Sir,  whether  you  suffered 
The  least  -  -  no  clinging  chilliness,  I  trust, 
Or  other -- 

Herb.  Not  the  least.  Madam ;  no  more 

Than  if  I  had  put  my  hand  into  a  brook. 
To  bring  away  a  lily.    1  had  heard 
Of  your  own  welfare :  and  if  I  had  not, 
I  see. — ^You,  Madam,  (to  ViT.}  scarcely  seem  so  welf, 
As  when  i  first  came  in. 

ViT.  Oh  quite.  Sir,  thank  you, 

I  feel  the  ebbing  of  these  waters  yet 
At  intervals.    Quite  well,  child,--quite  indeed. 
Uncle,  we're  getting  at  our  compliments 
Again. 

Cand.  Indeed!  I  fear  Fve  scarcely  given  our  friend 
A  proper  English  welcome.    Well ;  I  hope 
You'll  spend  the  day  with  us,  and  teach  us  how 
To  intercliange  each  other's  cordial  customs. 
My  nephew  tells  mcf  you  must  leave  us  now 
To  visit  the  ambassador.    Be  it  so ; 
But  come  back  quickly — ^will  you?  that's  well  looked: 
For  you  must  know,  you  have  a  face,  young  gehtleman. 
As  full  of  dialogue  as  my  niece's  here. 

Sbb.  In  the  evening  we  shall  have  a  masquerade. 
Which  was  already  intended,  and  will  serve 
To  let  the  whole  tide  of  congratulation 
Cocne  in  at  once.    A  dance,  a  little  music, 
Hearts  at  their  merriest,  faces  at  their  best. 
And  after  all,  a  look  into  the  still 
And  smiling  ferment  of  our  stariy  hour. 
Whose  ear  Is  kissed  with  waters  gently  spooned, 
Whose  nightingale  is  Love^  shall  give  you  a  taste 
Of  Venice  to  the  core. 
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Tber«  b0  toMag  romd  akoat  doth  fiie^ 
And  takes  surrey  with  bnsicb  eorioos  eye: 
Now  this,  now  thftt,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 

SrnrsaB. 
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HATS,  NEW  AND  ANOENT. 

Wb  know  not  what  will  be  thought  of  our  taste  in  so  important  a 
matter,  but  we  must  confess  we  are  not  fond  of  a  new  hat.  There  is  a 
certain  insolence  about  it:  it  seems  to  yalue  itself  upon  it's  finished 
appearance,  and  to  presume  upon  our  liking  before  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  In  the  first  place,  it  comes  home  more  like  a  marmot  or  some 
other  Uring  creature,  than  a  manufacture.  It  is  boxed  up,  and  wrapt 
in  silver  paper,  and  brought  delicately.  It  is  as  sleek  as  a  lap-dog*. 
Then  we  are  to  take  it  out  as  nicely,  and  people  are  to  wonder  how  we 
iball  look  in  it.  Maria  twitches  one  this  way,  and  Sophia  tl^at,  and 
Caroline  that,  and  Catharine  t'other.  We  have  the  difficult  task,  all 
the  while,  of  looking  easy,  till  the  approving  votes  are  pronounced : 
our  only  resource  (which  is  also  difficult)  is  to  say  good  things  to  alt 
four ;  or  to  clap  the  hat  upon  each  of  their  heads,  and  see  what  pretty 
B»ilk*women  they  make.  At  last  the  approving  votes  are  pronounced;^ 
and  (provided'  it  is  fine)  we  may  go  forth.  But  how  uneasy  the  sen- 
sation about  the  head!  How  unlike  the  old  hat,  to  which  we  had  be^ 
eome  used,  and  which  must  now  make  way  for  this  fop  of  a  stranger  f 
We  might  do  what  we  liked  with  the  former.  Dofst,  rain,  a  gale  of 
wind,  a  fall,  a  squeeze,— ^nothing  affected  it*  It  w&s  a  thle  friend,  a 
friend  for  all  weathers.  It's  appearance  only  w^s  against  it :  in  every 
thing  else  it  was  the  better  for  wear.  But  if  the  roads  or  the  streets 
are  too  dry,  the  new  hat  is  afrakl  of  getting  dusty :  if  there  fs  wind,- 
and  it  is  not  tight,  it  may  be  blowti  offinto  the  dirt:  we  nmy  have ^ 
scramble  after  if  through  dust  at  mud  **  just  reaching  it  with  our  finger^,^ 
only  to  see  it  blown  away  ag^n.  Atid'if  r^in  comes  on !  <ih  ye  gatlant 
apprentices,  wfao^have  issued  forth  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with  J^me  or 
Susan,  careless  either  of  stom/ts  at  tiighi-fall;  or  totb  and  scoldings  neirt' 
day!  Ye,  who  have  receive  yoiii*  new  hat  and  boots  but  an  houf 
before  ye  set  out;  and  thin  issue  forth  trramphantly,  the  charmer  liy» 
your  skie !  She,  witfa  mtta  in  yddrH,  afid  b^iUHteithief  in  hand;  blosfaiDg, 
ladBdltbii. 
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or  eating  gingerbretd,  trip«  on:  ye»  ftdmiring,  trudge:  we  a^  ye, 
whether  love  itself  has  prevented  ye  from  feeling  a  certain  fearful  con- 
scioasness  of  that  crowning  glory,  the  new  and  glossy  hat,  when  the 
first  drops  of  raia  announce  the  coming  of  a  shower?  Ah»  hasten,  while 
yet  it  is  of  use  to  haste ;  ere  yet  the  spotty  horror  fixes  on  the  nap ! 
Out  with  the  protecting  handkerchief,  which  tied  round  the  hat,  and 
flowing  off  in  a  corner  behind,  shall  gleam  through  the  thickening  night 
like  a  suburb  comet!  Trust  not  the  tempting  yawn  of  stable-yard  or 
gate-way,  or  the  impossible  notion  of  a  coach !  The  rain  will  continue; 
and  alas !  ye  are  not  so  rich  as  in  the  morning.  Hasten !  or  think  of 
a  new  hat's  becoming  a  rain-spout!  Think  of  it's  well-built  crown,  it's 
graceful  and  well-measured  fit,  the  curved-up  elegance  of  it's  rim,  it's 
shadowing  gentility  when  seen  in  front,  it's  arching  grace  over  the  ear 
when  beheld  sideways !  Think  of  it  also  the  next  day !  How  altered, 
how  dejected ! 

How  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  measure,  and  that  soul  of  rim ! 

Think  of  the  paper-like  change  of  it's  consistence;  of  it's  limjp  sadness, 
— it's  confused  and  flattened  nap,  and  of  that  polished  and  perfect  circle, 
which  neither  brush  nor  hot  iron  shall  restore ! 

We  have  here  spoken  of  the  beauties  of  a  new  hat;  but  abstractedly 
considered,  they  are  very  problematical.  Fashion  makes  beauty  for  a 
time.  Our  ancestors  found  a  grace  in  the  cocked  hats  now  ooonned  to 
beadles,  Chelsea  pensioners,  and  coachmen.  They  would  have  laughed 
at  our  chimney-tops  with  a  border:  though  upon  the  whole  we  do 
think  them  the  more  graceful  of  the  two.  The  best  modern  covering 
for  the  head  was  the  imitation  of  the  broad  Spanish  hat  in  use  about 
thirty  years  back,  when  Mr.  Stothard  made  his  designs  for  the  No* 
Telist's  Magazine.  But  in  proportion  as  society  has  been  put  into  a 
bustle,  our  hats  seem  to  have  narrowed  their  dimensions:  the  flapa 
were  clipped  off  more  and  more  till  they  became  a  rim ;  and  now  the 
rim  has  contracted  to  a  mere  nothiog;  so  that  what  with  our  close 
heads  and  oor  tight  succinct  mode  of  dress,  we  look  as  if  we  were  in- 
tended for  nothing  but  to  dart  backwards  and  forwards  on  matters  of 
business,  with  as  little  hindrance  to  each  other  aa. possible. 

This  may  give  us  a  greater  distaste  to  the  hat  th^a  it  deserve ;  but 

good-looking  or  not,  we  know  of  no  situation  in  which  a  new  one  can 
e  said  to  be  useful.  We  have  seen  how  the  case  is  during  bad  weather: 
but  if  the  weather  is  in  the  finest  condition  possible,  with  neither  rain 
nor  dust,  there  may  be  a  hot  sunshine ;  and  then  the  hat  is  too  narrow 
to  shade  us:  no  great  evil,  it  is  true!  but  we  must  have  our  pique  out 
against  the  knave,  and  turn  him  to  the  only  account  in  our  power  ;— 
we  must  write  upon  him.  For  every  other  purpose,  we  hold  him  aa 
naoghu  The  only  place  a  new  hat  can  be  carried  into  with  eafety,  is 
a  church ;  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  there.  There  also  takes  place  it'a 
only  union  of  the  ornamental  with  the  useful,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called : — 
we  allude  to  the  preparatory  ejaculation  whispered  into  it  by  the  gen- 
leel  worshipper,  before  be  turns  round  and  makes  a  bow  to  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Miss  Thompsons.  There  is  a  formnla  for  this  occasion ; 
and  donbUess  it  is  ofteji  used,  to  say  nothing  of  extempore  efiuaions:— 
bat  there  are  wicked  imaginations,  who  suspect  that  instead  of  devouter 
whisperings,  the  communer  with  his  lining  sometimes  ejaculates  no 
more  than  Swallowt  St.  James's- street ;  or,  Auearde  and  Spain,  Hatters, 
No.  51,  Oxford-street,  London  :-—after  which  he  draws  up  his  head 
with  infinite  gravity  and  preparation,  and  makes  the  gentle  recognition 
aforesaid. 

Bot  whereTer  there  is  a  Cfowd,  the  aew  bal  is  worse  ihaa  useless. , 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  general  retrenchment  of  people's  finances  did  away 
with  tne  flat  opera  hat,  which  was  a  very  sensible  thing.  The  round 
one  is  only  in-the  way.  The  mattiBg  over  the  floor  of  the  Opera  does 
not  hinder  it  from  getting  dusty ;  not  to  mention  it's  chance  of  a  kick 
from  the  inconsiderate.  But  from  the  pit  of  the  other  theatres,  yoa 
may  bring  it  away  covered  with  saw-dust,  or  rubbed  up  all  the  wrong 
way  of  the  nap,  or  monstrously  squeezed  into  a  shapeless  lump.  The 
least  thing  to  be  expected  in  a  preasnre,  is  a  great  poke  in  it's  side  like 
a  sunken  cheek. 

Beating  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  new  hats.  A  shower  has  you  fast  in  a 
common  boat;  or  a  sail-line,  or  an  inexperienced  oar,  may  knock  the 
hat  ofi*;  and  then  fancy  it  tilting  over  the  water  with  the  tide,  soaked 
all  the  while  beyond  redemption,  and  escaping  from  the  tips  of  your 
outstretched  fingers,  while  you  ought  all  to  be  pulling  the  contrary  way 
home. 

But  of  all  wrong  boxes  for  a  new  hat,  avoid  a  mail-coach.  If  you 
keep  it  on,  yon  will  begin  nodding  perhaps  at  mklnight,  and  then  it 
goes  jamming  against  the  side  of  the  coach»  to  the  equd  misery  of  it'f 
nap'  and  your  own.  If  you  take  it  off,  where  is^tt^s  refuge?  Will  the 
clergyman  take  the  least  heed  of  it,  who  is  snoring  comfortably  in  one 
corner  in  his  nightcap?  Or  will  the  former,  jolting  about  inexorably? 
Or  the  regular  traveller,  who  in  his  fur-cap  and  infinite  knowledge  of 
highway  conveniences,  has  already  beheld  it  with  contempt?  Or  the 
old  market-woman,  whom  k  ts  ia vain  to  request  to  be  tender?  Or  the 
young  damsel,  who  wonders  how  you  can  think  of  sleeping  in  such  a 
thing  ?  In  the  morning,  yon  suddenly  miss  your  hat,  and  ask  after  it 
with  trepidation.  The  traveller  smiles.  They  all  move  their  legs,  but 
know  nothing  of  it;  till  the  market-woman  exclaims,  "Deary  om! 
Well  -  lord,  only  think!  A  hat,  is  it.  Sir?  Why  I  do  believe,— but 
I'm  snre  I  never  thought  o'  such  a  thing  more  than  the  child  unborn,— 
that  it  must  be  a  hat  tkea which  I  took  for  a  pan  I've  been  a  buying ; 
and  so  I've  bad  my  warm  foot  in  it.  Lord  bless  us^  ever  since  five 
o'clock  this  blessed  memii^!'' 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  we  happen  to  have  an  educated  antipathy  to 
the  hat.  At  our  school  no  hats  were  worn,  and  the  cap  was  too  small  to 
be  a  substitute.  It's  only  use  is  to  astonish  the  old  ladies  in  the  street, 
who  wonder  how  so  small  a  thing  can  be  kept  on;  and  to  this  end, 
k  used  to  be  rubbed  into  the  back  or  sUe  of  the  head,  where  it  hung 
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likt  a  wonted  wooder.  It  is  afler  the  faabion  of  Cstharino's  cap  io  the 
play :  it  teems  as  if 

Moulded  on  a  porinrer  t 
Why,  'tit  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
A  custard  coffin,  a  bauble. 

Bqt  we  may  not  add;  ' 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 

III  befall  OS,  if  we  ever  dislike  any  think  about  th[to,ield  Durtejof  oar 
ehitdbood !  How  independent  of  the  weather  used  we  to  Gael'  in  oer 
old  friar's  dress,— our  thick  shoes,  yellow  worsted  slockiags^  aad  coarse 
long  coat  or  gown !  Oor  cap  was  oCtener  in  our  hand  than  on  oor  bead> 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  would.  We  felt  a  pride  as  welt  as  pleasur?» 
when  erery  body  else  was  hurrying  through  the  streets,  in  receiviog 
4he  full  summer  showers  with  uncovered  ^U,  sleeking  oor.  glad  hair 
like  the  feathers  of  a  bird. 

It  must  be  said  for  hats  in  general,  that  they  are  a  very  aacient  pait 
of  dress,  perhaps  the  most  ancient;  for  a  negro  who  has  nothing  else 
upon  him,  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  guard  off  the  sun  with  a  hat 
et  leaves  or  straw.    The  Chinese,  who  carry  then-  records  farther  back 
ihan  any  other  people,  are  a  hatted  race»  both  narrow*  brimiped  and 
broad*     We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Greeks  as  a  bare-headed  people; 
and  they  liked  to  be  so;  but  they  had  hats  for  journeying  in,  soch  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  statues  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  travellers. 
They  were  large  and  flapped,  and  were  sometimes  fastened  round  under 
the  chin  like  a  lady's  straw^boonet.     The  Eastern  nations  geaerally 
wore  turbans,  and  t)o  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persians,^  who  have 
exchanged  them  for  large  conical  caps  off  felt    The  Romans  copied  the 
Orfeeks  in  their  dress,  as  in  every  thing  else;  but  the  poorer  orders 
.wore  a  cap  like  their  boasted  Phrygian  ancestors,  resembling  the  one 
Which  the  reader  may  now  see  about  the  streets  upon  the  buats  of  Ca* 
nova's  Paris.    The  others  Would  pat  their  robes  about  their  heads  upon 
occasion,— a  custom  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  hoods  of  the 
toiddle  ages,  and  to  the  cloth  head-drssses^  which  we  see  in  the  portraits 
6f  Dante  and  Petrarch.    From  these  were  taken  the  draperies  on  Ihe 
heads  of  our  old  Plantagenet  kings  and  of  Chancer.    The  velvet  cap 
which  succeeded,  appears  also  to  have  conse  from  italy>  as  in  the  por- 
traits of  Raphael  and  Utian ,  and  it  would  probably  have  continued  till 
the  French  times  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  our  ancestors  up  to  that 
period  were  always  great  admirers  of  Italy,  had  not  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain  come  over  to  marry  our  Queen  Maiy.    The  extreme  heats  of 
Spain  had  forced  the  natives  upon  taking  to  that  ingenious  union  of  the 
hat  and  umbrella,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  hat.    We 
know  not  whether  Philip  bnnself  wore  It     His  father,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  was  at  the  top  of  the  world,  is  represented  as  delighting  in  a  little 
humble-looking  Cap.     But  we  conceive  it  was  either  from  Philip,  or 
some  ^Atleman  in  his  train,  that  the  hat  and  feather  succeeded  among 
ns  to  the  cap  and  jewels  of  Henry  the  8th.    The  ascendancy  of  Spain 
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Mt, tb#ie  Hm/H  carried  H  into  other  parts :  ^f  Europe*  Tbe.  F«iencb»  not 
V^^iripg  40  much  ghade  frpm  the  sun,  and  always  play iqg.vfith  and 
aUeciiig  tb^ir  dress,  like  a  child  with  his  toy,  first  covered  i^ie  bribik 
withi«(9itDi^s,  then  gave  them  a  pinch  in  front;  tbeo  .came  pinches  up 
at  the^ide;  and  at  last  appeared  the  fiorce  and  triple-darmg  pocked 
tiat.  This  disfippear^d  in  our  childhood,  or  only  sorvived  i^Bong  tbe 
miJjitai?y«  the  old«  and  the^  reverend,  who  could  aot  willingly  part  wiMi 
their  habiiMal  dignity.  An  oM  beau  or  so  would  also  retain  it,  in  me-i 
mory  of  it's  victories  when  yoeng.  We  remember  it's  go)pg.awav 
from  the  heads  pf  the  foot-guards.  The  heavy  dragoons  retained  it  till 
very  lately.  .  It^  is  now  almost  sunk  into  the  mock-heroic,. and  confined,; 
ap!  we  before  observed,  to  beadles  and  coachmen,  &c.  Tbe  modiera 
clerical  beaver,,  agreeably  .to  the  deliberation  with  which  pur  establish- 
meoti^  depart  from  old  custom,  is  a  cocked  hat  with  the  bind  &ap  let 
down,  and  only  a  slight  pinch  remaining  in  front  This  is  what  ia 
worn  also  by  the  judges,  the  lawyers  being  of  clerical.eictraction.  Still 
nowever  tb^  true  cocked,  hat  lingers  here  and  there  with  a  solitary  okl 
gentleman ;  and  wherever  it  appears  in  such  company,  begets  a  certain 
retrospective  reverence.  There  was  a  something  in  it's  connexion  with 
the  high-bred  drawing-room  times  of  the  17th  century;  ii^  the  gallant 
though  quaint  ardour  of  it's  look;  and  in  it's  being  lifted  up  in  salu- 
tations with  that  deliberate  loftiness,  the  arm  arching  up  in  front  and 
slowly  raising  it  by  the  front  angle  with  finger  and  thumb, — that  could 
not  easily  die.  We  remember^  when  our  steward  at  school,  remarkable 
for  his  inflexible  air  of  precision  and  dignity,  left  off  bis  cocked  bat  for  a 
round  one;  there  was«  undoubtedly,  though  we  dared  only  half  confess  it 
to  our  minds,  a  sort  of  diminished  majesty  about  htm.  His  infinite  self- 
possession  began  to  look  remotely  finite.  His  Crown- Imperial  was  a 
little  blighted.  It  was  like  divesting  a  column  of  it's  capital.  But  the 
native  statelinesa  was  there,  informing  the  new  hat     He 

Had  not  yet  lost 
^H  his  orl^al  beaver ;  nor  appeared 
Less  than  arck-steward  ruined,  and  the  exceas 
Of  f  lory  obfioured. 

-  The  late  En^peror  Paul  had  conceived  such  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  cocked  bat,  aggravated  by  it's  having  given  way  to  the  round  one 
of  the  French  republicans,^  that  he  ordered  all  persons  in  his  dominions 
ncrer  to  dare  be  seen  in  public  with  round  hats,  upon  pain  of  t>eing 
Imouted  and  sent  to  Sibctia. 

Hats,  being  the  easiest  part  of  the  European  dress  to  be  taken  off, 
are  dofiedmrnong  us  out  of  reverence.  The  Orientals,  on  ^he  same 
aocooot,  put  off  their  slippers  instead  of  turbans;  whi^h  is  the  reason 
why  tbe  Jews  still  keep  their  heads  covered  during  worship.  VThe 
Spanish  grandees  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  the  royal 
presence,  probably  in  oommemoration  of  tbe  free  spirit  in  which  the 
Cortes  used  to  crown  the  sovereign ;  telling  him  (we  suppose  in  their 
corporate  capacity)  that  they  were  better  men  than  he,  but  chose  him 
of  their  own  free  will  for  their  master.     The  grandeea  only  claim  to  be 
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an  good  men,  unless  their  families  are  older.  There  is  a  well-known 
story  of  a  picture,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  representied  wiih  a  label 
coming  out  of  her  mouth,  saying  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  has 
politely  taken  off  his  bat,  "  Cousin,  be  covered/'  But  the  most  in* 
teresting  anecdote  connected  with  a  hat,  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
De  Courcys,  Lord  Kinsale.  One  of  their  ancestors,  at  an  old  period  of 
our  history,  having  overthrown  a  huge  and  insolent  champion,  who  had 
challenged  the  whole  court,  was  desired  by  the  king  to  ask  him  some 
special  favour.  He  requested  that  his  descendants  should  have  the 
privilege  of  keeping  their  heads  covered  in  the  royal  presence ;  and 
they  do  so  to  this  day.  The  new  lord,  we  believe,  always  comes  to 
court  on  purpose  to  vindicate  his  right.  We  have  heard,  that  on  the 
last  occasion,  probably  after  a  long  interval,  some  of  the  courtiers 
thought  it  migtit  as  well  have  been  -  dispensed  with;  which  was  a 
fbolfsh  as  well  as  a  jealous  thing:  for  these  exceptions  only  prove  the 
royal  rule.  The  Spanish  grandees  originally  took  their  privilege 
instead  of  receiving  it ;  but  when  the  spirit  of  it  had  gone,  Iheir  covered 
heads  were  only  so  many  intense  recognitions  of  the  king's  dignity, 
which  it  was  thought  such  a  mighty  thing  to  resemble.  A  Quaker's 
hat  is  a  more  formidable  thing  than  a  grandee's. 


THE  INFANT  HERCULES  AND  THE  SERPENTS. 

IVamktttd  from  the  24ih  IdyU  0/  The9eritut. 

JuPiTEa  having  taken  Amphitryon's  shape  during  the  absence  of 
that  hero  in  the  wars,  begot  Hercules  of  his  wife  Alcmena«  The 
husband,  when  the  circumstance  came  to  his  knowledge,  felt  nothiag 
but  a  generous  pride  at  the  deity's  admiration  of  his  beloved  wife;  and 
with  all  care  and  tenderness  brought  up  the  infant  demi-god  with  his 
own  twin  son  Iphiclus.  But  Juno's  feelings  were  not  so  godlike  as  the 
mortal's.  She  laid  various  plans  for  the  destruction  of  this  new  child  of 
her  husband's;  and  among  others,  sent  two  dreadful  serpents  at  mid- 
night to  devour  it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  presont  klyll,  which  in 
the  original  is  exceedingly  fine  and  real,  and  shews  that  Theocritus  had 
a  perception  of  grandeur  becomiiM^  bis  deep  insight  into  nature  in  ge« 
neral.  We  have  seen  an  outline  after  a  picture  of  this  story  by  one  of 
the  Caracci,  which  must  be  very  noble  ;  though  his  Hercules  seems  to 
retain  too  little  of  the  unconscious  baby.  His  look  is  too  full  of  in- 
tention.    The  poet  has  preserved  an  admirable  propriety  in  this  respect 

Youn^  Hercules  had  now  beheld  the  Hcht 
Only  ten  months,  when  once,  upon  a  nig^nt, 
Alcmena  having  washed,  and  riv'n  the  breast 
To  both  her  heavy  boys,  laid  tbain  to  rest. 
Their  cradle  was  a  noble  shield  of  brass 
Won  by  her  lord  from  slaughtered  Pterelas. 
Getftly  she  laid  them  down,  and  gently  laid 
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Her  band  on  both  tbeir  faeftds,  and  yearned,  and  laid, 
<'  Sleep,  sleep  my  boys,  a  Ugbt  and  pleasant  sleep ; 
My  little  souls,  my  twins,  my  ^ard  and  keep ! 
Sleep  happy,  and  wake  happy  I"   And  she  kept 
Rocking  the  mif^hty  buckler,  and  they  slept. 

At  midnight,— when  the  Bear  went  down,  and  broad 
Orion's  shoulder  lit  the  sUrry  road. 
There  came,  careering  through  the  opening  halls. 
On  Uvid  spires,  two  dreadful  animals, 
Serpents;  who  Juno,  threatening  as  she  drove. 
Had  sent  there  to  devour  the  boy  of  Jove. 
Orbing  their  bloodifed  bellies  in  and  out. 
They  towered  along ;  and  as  they  looked  about. 
An- evil  fire  out  of  their  eyes  came  lamping: 
A  heavy  poison  dropt  ahout  their  champing. 

And  now  they  have  arrived,  and  think  to  £el11 
To  their  dr^  meal,  when  lo!  (for  Jove  sees  all) 
The  house  is  lit,  as  with  the  morning's  break. 
And  the  dear  children  of  Alcmena  wake. 
The  younger  one,  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
The  evil  creatures  coming  on  the  shield. 
And  saw  their  k>athsome  teeth,  began  to  cnr 
And  shriek,  and  kick  away  the  ckithes,  and  try 
All  his  poor  little  iostincte  of  escape: — 
The  other,  grappUng,  seized  them  by  the  nape 
Of  either  poisonous  neck,  for  all  their  twists. 
And  held,  like  iron,  in  it's  little  fiste. 
Buckled  and  bound  he  held  them,  struggling  wild; 
And  so  th^  wound  about  the  boy,  the  child. 
The  long  begetting  boy,  the  suckling  dear. 
That  never  teased  bis  nurses  with  a  tear. 

Tired  out  at  length,  they  trail  their  spires,  and  gasp, 
Locked  in  that  young  indissoluble  grasp. 

Alcmena  heard  the  noise,  and  <<  Wake,"  she  cried, 
*<  Amphitryon,  wake ;  for  terror  holds  me  tied! 
Up ;  stay  not  for  the  sandals:  hark  I  the  child — 
The  youngest— how  he  shrieks !  The  bal)e  is  wild ! 
And  see  the  walls  and  windows!  'Tis  as  light 
As  if  'twere  day,  and  yet  'tis  surely  night. 
There's  sometbiug  dreadful  in  the  house  ^  there  is 
Indeed,  dear  husband !" — He  arose  at  this ; 
And  seized  his  noble  sword,  which  overhead 
Was  always  banging  at  the  cedar-bed: 
The  hilt  he  grasped  in  one  hand,  and  the  sheath 
In  t'  other,  and  drew  forth  the  blade  of  death. 

All  in  an  instant,  like  a  stroke  of  doom. 
Returning  midnight  smote  upon  the  room. 

Amphitryon  called ;  and  woke  from  heavy  sleep 
His  household,  who  lay  breathing  hard  and  deep. 
**  Bring  lighu  here  from  the  hearth;  ligbu,  lignts;  and  guard 
The  doorways.  Rise,  ye  ready  labourers  hard!" 

He  said ;  and  lights  came  pouring  in ;  and  all 
The  busy  house  was  up  in  bower  and  hall. 
But  when  they  saw  the  tittle  suckler,  how 
H«  gtasped  the  moostnrs,  and  with  earnest  brow 
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Ke^t  bcftdng  them  tDgctber,  plATtlitaif^ie, 
Thisf  shrieked  aloud;  hot  he,  mm  laorhHii^  eyes. 
Soon  as  he  sa#  AmphitiTOD,  leaped  and  spruDp, 
Childlike,  and  at  his- feet  the  dead  dtsturben  flung. 

Then  did  Alcmena  to  her  bosom  take 
Her  fieebler  hoy,*  who  eonld  toot  cease  to  shiike. 
The  other  son  Amphitryon  took,  and  laM 
Beneath  a  fleece;  and  so  returned  to  bed* 

Soon  as  the  cock,  with  his  thrlee-echoidg^chear, 
Proclaimed  the  g:tadness  of  the  daj  was  near, 
Alcmena  sem  for  old,  truth-^ittering^ 
Tiresias;  and  she  told  hira  all  this  things 
And  bade  him^say  what  she  mi^t  think  and  dO: 
**  Nor  do  thou  fear,*'  said  she,  **  to  let  me  know> 
Altbourh  the  mig^hty  g^ods  should  meditate 
Aurbt  HI ;  for  man  can  never  fly  from  Ffeite;  ' 
And  thus  thou  seest"  (and  bete  her  smiling  eyek 
Looked  through  a  blush)  «  how  well  I  teach  the  wise." 

So  spoke  the  queen.    Then  he,  with  gtad  old  tdne;— 
**  Be  of  good  heart,  thou  blessed  bearing  one. 
True  blood  of  Perseus ;  for  by  my  sweet  sight. 
Which  once  diTided  these  poor  lids  with  light. 
Many  Greek  women,  as  they  sit  and  weave 
The  gentle  thread  across  their  knees  at  eve. 
Shall  sing  of  thee  and  thy  beloved  name ; 
Tbou  sbalt  be  blest  hf  evert  Argivedame; 
For  uuto  this  thv  son  it  shall  be  given 
With  bis  broad  heart  to  win  his  way  ta  heaven ; 
Twelve  labours  shaH  he  work ;  and  all  accarst 
Anil  brutal- things  overthrow,  brute  men  the  worst ; 
And  in  Trachinia  shall  the  funeral  pyre 
Puirge  his  mortalities  awflljr  with  fire; 
And  he  shall  mount  amid  the  stars,  and  b^ 
Acknowledged  kin  to  those  who  envied  thee. 
And  sent  these  den-bom  shapes  to  crush  his  destiny." 

•  Literally,  the  extrtmel^  hUUmt  Iphidus,— «JCf «xoXof  IftttXi^a,  The  anciento 
are  accused  of  being  too  bodily  and  superficial  io  their  philosophy.  It  was  one 
of  the  advantages  however  of  their  attention  to  these  exoterical  matters,  that  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  connexion  between  mind  and  body,  and  their  mutual 
healthiness,  beauty,  and  power ; — a  part  of  wisdom  which  our  modem  psychoso- 
pbisU  are  so  apt  to  forget. 


TO  CO]tftBtfOND£HTi» 


In  removing  a  quantity  of  papers,  we  have  unfortunately  mislaid  some  letters 
from  correspondents.  We  hope  to  reoorer  them ;  but  should  we  still  be  dis- 
appointed, the  writers  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  oblige  us  with  other 
copies.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  sabstaooe  however  of  some  of  them ;  and 
least  of  all,  what  was  so  good-naturedly  said  upon  the  article  on  the  Heathen 
Mythology. 
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There  he  trrivinK  roond  abont  doth  file. 
And  Uket  flvrrey  with  bosle,  eorloiu  ejre : 
Now  thii,  now  thftt,  he  toMeth  tenderly. 

SPXNfl*. 


No.  XXIII.—WEDNESDAY,   MARCH   15th,   1820. 


LADrS  MAID*— SEAMEN  ON  SHORE. 

The  sole  business  of  a  seaman  on  shore,  who  has  to  go  to  sea  again, 
is  to  take  as  much  pleasure  as  he  can.  The  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on 
dry-ground,  he  turns  his  back  on  all  salt-beef  and  other  salt-water 
restrictions. ,.  His  long  absence,  and  the  impossibility  of  geuing  land 
pleasures  at  sea,  put  him  upon  a  sort  of  desperate  appetite.  He  lands, 
like  a  conqueror  taking  possession.  He  has  been  debarred  so  long, 
that  he  is  resolved  to  have  that  matter  out  with  the  inhabitants.  They 
must  render  an  account  to  him  of  their  treasures,  their  women,  their 
irictualling-stores,  their  enteruinments,  their  every  thing;  and  in  re- 
turn he  will  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  scatter  his  gold. 

And  first  of  the  Common  Sailor. — The  moment  the  Common  Sailor 
lands,  he  goes  to  see  the  watchmaker,  or  the  old  boy  at  the  Ship. 

Reader.     What,  Sir?  Before  his  mistress? 
.  Indicatoe.     Excuse  me.  Madam.     His  mistress,  christened  Eliza- 
beth Monson,  but  more  fkmiliarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bet 
Monson,  has  been  with  him%lready.    You  remember  the  ballad — 
When  black-eyed  Suaan  came  on  board. 

Ladt*8  Maid.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  are  not  going  to  be  vulgar  in  your 
remarks. 

,  Indic.  Good  God,  Mrs.  Jane,  why  sboold  you  think  so!  I  am  sure 
your  lady  does  not  expect  it,  or  I  should  have  had  none  but  men  for 
nsteners  on  this  subject. 

Lady's  M.  Oh,  Sir,  if  my  ladv  does  not  think  it  vulgar,  Vm  sure 
I  shan't;  for  there  isn't  a  more  delicater  nor  more  genteeler  person 
than  toy  lady  in  all  England,  though  I  say  it  to  her  face  who  shouldn't. 
But  you  mentioned  something  about  alehouses,  or  inns,  or  something; 
and  you  know  they  are  rather  Tulgar. 

.  In0ic.  Pm  sure,  Mrs.  Jane,  1  dkln't  think  so,  three  years  back, 
when  you  handed  me  that  frothed  glass  of  porter,  with  your  pretty 
iBngers,  on  a  hot  stnamer's  day>  under  the  great  elm-tree  there,  at  the 
door  of  the  J«Uy  Miller. 

•  The  gre»t  changes  produced  in  people's  fortunes  by  the  nature  of  the  times, 

have  uDfortunately  rendered  this  title  but  too  common  to  a  great  variety  of  females  ; 

many  of  whom  will  not  at  all  come  under  our  present  description.    The  Lady's 

Maid  in  tbe  text  is  heiress  to  the  Honours  and  Mrs.  Slipslops  of  the  last  century. 

2BdB<Utitto. 
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I<adt's  M.  Laird  in  heaven,  Mr.  Hindergaiter,  why  I  tow  you're 
a  witch !  WboM  have  thought  you'd  have  ever  known  that  t^  kept  mv 
father-in-law's  house  for  biiD/  while  my  poo^  mother  wm  laid  up  with 
the  rheumatiz,  all  along  of  that  vixen  (God  forgive  mef)  my  own 
great  aunt^  who  wouldn't  let  her  come  home  one  night  in  the  shay, 
because  she  had  married  Tom  Butts  after  being  the  wife  of  a  Serjeant 
of  Dragoons.  And  yet  I  must  say  for  Mr.  Butts,  that  for  a  landlord, 
and  a  man  in  a  vul garish  situation,  he  was  as  well-behaved  a  man 
though  a  bold  one,  ^nd  might  hold  up  his  head  as  high,  and  was  as 
kind  and  good-natured,  and  was  as  free  from  pride,  and  wd  as  civil 
things  to  a  body 

Ladt.  In  short,  Jane,  he  was  not  vulgar,  and  your  dear  old  vixen 
of  a  great  aunt  was.  There  is  no  vulgarity,  child,  but  impertinence 
and  common  cant;  or  being  gross  and  ignorant,  and  proud  of  both; 
or  having^  a  feeling  for  all,  and  being  ashamed  of  it.  Remember  the 
ragged  sailor  whom  you  kissed. 

Lady's  M.  Lord,  Ma'am,  and  did  you  see  me  kiss  my  poor  bro- 
ther William?  For  it  was  my  own  brother.  Ma'am,  who  you've 
beard  me  speak  of— in  the  navy;  and  he  was  so  ragged  then,  blecause 
he  had  to  cross  the  whole  country  to  his  home,  and  had  spent  all  his 
money  at  Portsmouth ;  and  so  I  gave  him  my  box  of  half-crowns,  and 
he's  now  captain's  clerk's  man,  and  it  was  he  as  sent  me  that  Irve  tor- 
toise that  made  me  scream  so,  and  the  cocoa-cup,  and  the  shawl,  and 
the  purse  made  of  grass,  and  the  Hoty^hity  feathers ;  and  I  do  think,  if 
he  was  here,  I  could  kiss  him  again,  if  he  was  as  ragged  as  a  rag-or-a- 
mufiin,  before  all  the  world,  ay,  even  before  Sally  Jones. 

Indic.     Good.     Now  there  you  come  round,  Mrs.  Jane,  to  the  true 

r>int  of  politeness.    I  thought  you  better  bred  than  you  supposed,  since, 
recollected  how  good-natured  you  looked  at  the  Jolly  Miller. 

Lady's  M.     Oh,  Mr.  Intricater,  you're  such  another  man ! 

Indic.  Nay,  I  assure  you  I  do  not. think  you  even  more  genteel 
than  you.  were  then. 

Lady's  M.     Nay,  now,  Mr.  Hingy-grater,  I'm  sure  you  flatter. 

lNDi€«  But  pray,  Mrs.  Jane,  who  is  the  awful  presence  of  SaUy 
Joaes? 

Lady's  M.  Presents,  Sir  ?  She  never  gives  no  presents,  lawful  or. 
unlawful,  not  sb^;  nor  for  that  matter  never  gets  none,  as  I  know  of; 
eoBcept  mayhap  a  brass-thimble  at  Christinas,  or  a  two-penny  songn 
book,  or  a  Trifle»  as  they  Yery  properly  caUs  it»  from  Margate,  with 
a  piece  of  lo^king-gl^as  in  the  in«Kle,  to  see  her  proud,  aflEected,  niminy«« 
piminy  face  in. 

Inoic^  Bt^  why  should  she  object  to  your  kiuing  your  brother 
William? 

Lady's  Mp  Oh,  forsooth,  it's  vulgar.  Sir !  So  she  said,  when  I  kissed 
him  before  her  once;  as  if  one's  brother  wasn^  one's  brother;  and  as. 
for  that,  she'd  kiss  her  cousin  fast  enough  before  twenty  people,  if  he'd 
make  any  thing  like  an  advantage.  She  is  but  a  maid  at  boarding- 
school,  where  I  w^ ;  and  never  writes  Miss  on  my  lettej:s;  and  yet 
whenever^  sh/^  gpes^  hoam  to  her  father's,  who  is  nothing  but  a  little!, 
petty  green-grocer  in  an  alley,  she  insisu,  forsooth,  on  n^  Missing  and 
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Missing  her,  or  she  wool  send  ne  ahy  hews  oftbe  privsfie  thwttre;  and 
she  knows  that  vexes  me,  because  I  really  hare  a  taiste  for  the  stage. 
Mid  onoe  played  seGond  part  at  school  to  Mias  Goliogher.  She  was 
the  Fsur  PeuteDt,  Sir;  a  tall  brown  girl,  hosn-bonb  ?iilB,  as  this 
French  say;  and  a  great  fortune,  though  her  father  did  keep  a  dog- 
tbop.  But  she  called  it  a  Managearee.  So,  Sir,  Mtss  Sarah  Jones 
■erer  condescends  to  write  Miss  to  me,  though  she  daredn't  wear  her 
fanir  whhoot  a  cap  at  boarding^scfaool^  to  save  her  head ;  and  my  lady 
alwayis  permits  me  to  wear  my  hair  in  a  comb,  to  distinguish  me  iro*i 
common  helpers  and  such  like.  And  besides  that,  though  I  hare  worn 
a  cap,  I  nevier  wore  black  worsted  stockings  as  she  does;  nor  never 
sefmop  upon  floor.    As  to  sailors,  she  caimot  abide  'en. 

^Ndic  But  jroo,  Mrs.  Jane,  can :  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  that  is 
BoS  the  least  advantage  which  you  have  over  Miss  Sarah  Jones.  So 
we  will  go  bn  with  oor  pictare. 

The  6rst  object  of  the  seaman  on  landing  is  to  spend  his  money :  hot 
his  Ihrst  sensation  is  the  strange  firmness  of  the  earth,  wbicfa  he  goes 
treadif^  in  a  sort  of  heavy  light  way,  half  waggoner  and  half  dancing- 
master,  ho  shoukiers  rolling,  and  bis  feet  touching  and  gding;  the 
same  way,  in  short,  in  which  he  keeps  himself  prepared  for  all  the  rol» 
ling  chances  of  the  vessel,  when  on  deck.  There  is  always,  to  us,  this 
appearance  of  lightness  of  foot  and  heavy  strength  of  upper  works,  .in  a 
sailor.  And  he  ieels  it  himself.  He  lets  his  jacket  fly  open,  and  his 
shoulders  slouch,  and  his  hair  grow  Iiong  to  be  gathered  into  a  heavy 
pigtail;  bet  when  full  dressed,  he  prides  himself  oa  a  certain  gentility 
Off  toe ;  on  a  white  stocking  and  a  natty  shoe,  issuing  lightly  out  of  the 
flowing  blue  trowser.  -  His  arms  are  neutral,  banging  and  swinging  in  si 
curve  aloof;  his  hands,  half  open,  look  as  if  they  had  just  been 
handling  ropes,  and  had  no  object  in  life  but  to  handle  them  again.  He 
is  proud  of  appearing  in  a  new  hat  and  slops,  with  a  Belcher  handker- 
chief flowing  loosely  round  his  neck,  and  the  corner  of  another  out  of 
his  pocket.  Thus  equipped,  with  pinchbeck  buckles  in  his  siioes 
(which  he  bought  for  gold)  he  puts  some  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  not  as  if 
he  were  going  to  use  it  directly,  but  as  if  he  stuffed  it  in  a  pouch  on 
one  side,  as  a  pelican  does  fish,  to  employ  it  hereafter:  and  so,  with 
9et  Monson  at  his  side,  and  perhaps  a  cane  or  whanghee  twisted  under 
his  other  arm,  sallies  forth  to  take  possession  of  all  Lubberland.  He 
buys  every  thing  that  he  cotnes  athwart,-HBUts,  gingerbread,  apples, 
shoe-strings,  beer,  brandy,  girt,  buckles*  knives,  a  watch,  (two,  if  he 
has  money  enou^,)  gowns  and  handkerchiefs  for  Bet,  and  his  mothet 
and  sisters,  dozens  of  '*  Supisrfine  Best  Men's  Cotton  Stockings," 
dozens  of  **  Superfine  Best  Women^  Cotton  Ditto,''  best  good  Check 
ibr  Shirts  (thoogh  he  has  too  mulch  already),  infinite  needles  and  thread 
(to  sew  his  trowsers  with  some  day),  a  footman's  liaced  hat.  Bear's 
Grea^  to  ihake  his  hair  grow  (by  way  of  joke,)  several  sticks,  all  sorts 
of  Jew  articles,  a  flute  (whicb  he  can't  play,  and  never  intends),  a  leg 
of  mbtton  which  he  carries  somewhere  to  roast,  and  for.  a  pi^ce  of 
which  the  iandtord  of  the  Ship  bakes  iiim  pay  twice  what  he  gave  for 
the  whole ;— in  short,  all  that  money  can  be  spent  upon,  which  is 
^  every  thing  but  niedicrae  gk'atis;  and  this  he  wonld  insnt  on  paying 
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for.    He  would  buy  all  the  painted  parrots  on  an  Iialian*s  head,  on 
purpose  to  break  them,  rather  than  not  spend  his  money.     He  has 
fiddles  and  a  dance  at  the  Ship,  with  oceans  of  flip  and  grog ;  and  gives 
the  blind  fiddler  tobacco  for  sweetmeats,  and  half  a  csown  for  treading 
on  his  toe.     He  asks  the  landlady,  with  a  sigh,  after  her  daughter 
Nance,  who  first  fired  his  heart  with  her  silk  stockings ;  and  finding 
that  she  is  married  and  in  trouble,  leares  five  crowns  for  her;  which 
the  old  lady  appropriates  as  part  payment  for  a  shilling  in  advance* 
He  goes  to  the  port  playhouse  with  Bet  Monson,  and  a  great  red  band- 
kerchief  full  of  apples,  gingerbread  nuts,  and  fresh  beef;  calls  out  for 
the  fiddlers  and  Kule  Britannia;  pelts  Tom  Sikes  in  the  pit;  and  com* 
pares  Othello  to  the  black  ship's  cook  in  his  white  nigbt^cap.     When 
he  comes  to  London,  he  and  some  messmates  take  a  hackney-coach,  full 
of  Bet  Monsons  aud  tobacco-pipes,  and  go  through  the  streets  smoking 
and  lolling  out  of  window.     He  has  ever  been  cautious  of  Tenturing 
on  horseback;    and  among  his  other  sights  in  foreign  parts,  relates 
with  unfeigned  astonishment  how  he  has  seen  the  Turks  ride, — "  Only,'' 
says  he,  guarding  against  the  hearer's  incredulity,  "  they  have  saddle- 
boxes  to  hold  'em  in,  fore  and  aft;  and  shovels  like  for  stirrups."     He 
will  tell  you  how  the  Chinese  drink,  and  the  Nbgurs  dance,  and  the 
monkies  pelt  you  with  cocoa-nuts;  and  how  King  Domy  would  .have 
buil(  him  a  mud  hut  and  made  him  a  Peer  of  iid  Realm,  if  he  wonki 
have  stopped  with  him  and  taught  him  to  make  trowsers.     He  has  a 
sister  at  a  '<  School  for  Young  Ladies,"  who  blushes  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  shame  at  his  appearance ;  and  whose  confusion  he  com- 
pletes, by  slipping  four-pence  into  her  hand,  and  saying  out  loud  that 
he  has  "  no  more  copper"  about  him.     His  mother  and  elder  sisters  at 
home  doat  on  all  he  says  and  does,  telling  him  however  that  he  is  a 
great  sea-fellow,  and  was  always  wild  ever  since  he  was  a  hop-o'-my- 
thumb  no  higher  than  the  window-locker.     He  tells  bis  mother  that 
she  would  be  a  Duchess  in  Paranaboo ;  at  which  the  good  old  portly 
dame  laughs  and  looks  proud.     When   his  sisters  complain  of  his 
romping,  he  says  that  they  are  only  sorry  it  is  not  the  baker.  He  frightens 
them  with  a  mask  made  after  the  New  Zealand  fashion,  and  is  forgiven 
for  his  learning.     Their  mantle-piece  is  filled  by  him  with  shells  and 
shark's  teeth ;  and  when  he  goes  to  sea  again,  there  is  no  end  of  tears, 
and  God- bless  you's,  and  home-made  gingerbread. 

His  Officer  on  shore  does  much  of  all  this,  only,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  higher  taste.  The  moment  he  lands,  he  buys  quantities  of  jewel- 
lery and  other  valuables,  for  all  the  females  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
is  taken  in  for  every  article.  He  sends  in  a  cart  load  of  fresh  meat  to 
the  ship,  though  he  is  going  to  town  next  day ;  and  calling  in  at  a 
chandler's  for  some  candles,  is  persuaded  to  buy  a  dozen  of  green  wax, 
with  which  he  lights  up  the  ship  at  evening;  regretting  that  the  fine 
moonlight  hinders  the  effect  of  the  colour.  A  man,  with  a  bundle 
beneath  his  arm,  accosts  him  in  an  under-tone ;  and,  with  a  look  in 
which  respect  for  his  knowledge  is  mixed  with  an  avowed  seal  for  his 
own  interest,  asks  if  his  Honour  will  just  step  under  the  gangway 
here,  and  inspect  some  real  India  shawls.  The  gallant  Lietitenant 
fays  to  himself,   **  This  fellow  knows  what's  what,  by  his  face;"  and 
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•0*  he  proTes  it  by  bdng  takea inon  the  spot    When  he  brings  the 
shawls  honUe,  he  says  to  his  sister  with  an  air  of.  triumph,  *'  There, 
Poll,  there's  something  for  yon;  only  cost  me  twelve,  and  is  worth 
twenty,  if  it's  worth  a  dollar/'    She  turns. pale-*-''  Twenty  what,  mv 
dear  George?  Why,  you  haven't  given  twelve  dollars  for  it,  I  hope?' 
•*  Not  I,  by  the  Lord." — "That's  Incky;  because  you  see,  my  dett 
George,  that  all  together  is  not  worth  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings."     'vFourteen  or  fifteen  what!  Why«  it's  real  India,  ea'titj 
Why  the  fellow  told  me  so;  or  I'm  sure  I'd  as  soon"*^(here  hd  tries 
to  hide  his  blushes  with  a  bluster)   '*  I'd  as  soon  .have  given  him  twel^iS 
douses  on  the  chaps  as  twelve  guineas."— <'  Twelve  guineas!"  ezr 
claims  the  sister;    and  then  drawling  forth   "  Why— *my— *dbab— * 
George,"  is  proceeding  to  shew  him  what  the  articles  would  have  cost 
at  Condell's,  when  he  interrupts  her  by  requesting  her  to  go  and 
chose  for  herself  a  tea*table  service.     He  then  makes  his  escape  to 
some  messmates  at  a  cofiee-house,  and  drowns  his  recollection  of  the 
shawls  in  the  best  wine,  and  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  English  and  West  Indian  beauties  and  tables.    At  the  theatre 
afterwards,  where  he  has  never  been  before,  he  takes  a  lady  at  the 
back  of  one  of  the  boxes  for  a  woman  of  quality ;  and  when,  after 
returning  his  'long  respectful  gaze  with  a  smile,  she  turns  aside  and 
puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  he  thinks  it  is  in  derision,  till  his 
friend  undeceives  him.     He  is  introduced  to  the  lady;  and  ever  after- 
wards, at  first  sight  of  a  woman  of  quality  (without  any  disparage- 
ment either  to  those  charming  personages),  expects  her  to  give  him  a 
smile.     He  thinks  the  other  ladies  much  better  creatures  than  they  are 
taken  for;  and  for  their  parts,  they  tell  him,  that  if  all  men  were  like 
himself,  they  would  trust  the  sex  again  :—vi^tch,  for  aught  we  know^ 
is  the  truth.     He  has,  indeed,  what  he  thinks  a  very  liberal  opinion  of 
ladies  in  general ;  judging  them  all,  in  a  manner,  with  the  eye  of  a 
seaman's  experience.     Yet  he  will  believe  nevertheless  in  the  "  true- 
love"  of  any  given  damsel  whom  he  seeks  in  the  way  of  marriage,  let 
him  roam  as  much,  or  remain  as  long  at  a  diRtance,  as  he  pleases.     It 
is  not  that  he  wants  feeling;  but  that  he  has  read  of  it,  time  out  of 
mind,  in  songs;  and  he  looks  upon  constancy  as  a  sort  of  exploit, 
answering  to  those  which   he  performs  at  sea.     He  is  nice  in  his 
watches  and  linen.     He  makes  you  presents  of  cornelians,  antique 
seals,  cocoa-nuts  set  in  silver,  and  other  valuables.     When  he  shaxes 
hands  with  you,  it  is  like  being  caught  in  a  windlass.     He  would  not 
swagger  about  the  streets  in  his  uniuirm,  for  the  world.     He  is  gene- 
rally modest  in  company,  though  liable  to  ,be  irritated  by  what  he 
thinks  ungentlemanly  behaviour.    He  is  also  liable  to  be  rendered 
irritable  by  sickness;  partly  because  he  has  been  used  to  command 
others,  ana  to  be  served  with  all  possible  deference  and  alacrity ;  and 
partly,  because  the  idea  of  suffering  pain,  without  any  honour  or  profit 
to  get  by  it,  is  unprofessional,  and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  it.     He 
treats  talents  unlike  his  own  with  great  respect.     He  often  perceives 
his  own  so  little  felt  that  it  teaches  him  this  feeling  for  that  of  others. 
Besides,  he  admires  the  quantity  of  information  which  people  can  get, 
without  travelling  like  himself;  especially  when  he  sees  how  interesting 
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bib  own  becbflM,  to  tbtn  ili  well  as  tirevery  bodf  d8t»  When  he 
telb  t  iXory,  piititelarly  if  Ml  of  wondeii,  m  takes  cSareio  ttiainUfti 
bis  chaittoter  for  tnitb  and  simplitiiy,  by  qnaKfying  it  with  all  |K>S8ibi^ 
teterV«tloim,  oonc^isieoto,  and  airtidpatioiis  of  objection  $  soeb  as  **ia 
base^  at  sucb  times  as>  so  to  speak,  as  it  were,  at  leasts  at  any  rate^'' 
He  seMoBi  nses  sea-terms  but  when  jobbsely  proroked  by  soiietfaing 
oontmry  so  his  habits  of  life;  as  for  instance,  if  he  is  always  meeting 
yoa  on  horesback,  he  asks  if  ^oo  neTcr  mean  to  walk  the  deck  again  ; 
or  if  he  finds  you  studying  day  afWday,  he  says  yon  are  always  orer- 
hanttiiff  your  log-book.  He  makes  mOre  new  acqoaintancek,  and  forgets 
bis  old  'ones  less,  than  Uny  other  man  in  the  busy  world;  for  he  is  s6 
compelled  to  make  his  hoine  erery  where^  remembers  his  native  one  as 
toch  a  plaoe  of  enjoyment,  has  all  his  friendly  recollections  so  fixed 
npOD  his  tfiiiid  at  sea,  and  has  so  nach  to  tell  ami  to  hear  when  he  re-* 
tarns,  that  change  and  separation  lose  with  him  the  most  heartless  pahrt 
«f  their  nature.  He  also  sees  sach  a  variety  of  customs  and  manners^ 
lAiat  he  becomes  charitable  in  his  opinions  altogether;  and  charity, 
white  it  difibses  the  factions,  cannot  let  the  old  ones  go;.  Half  the 
seCrM  of  human  intercourse  is  to  midce  allowance  for  each  ether. 

When  the  0(fi4!er  is  snperamioated  or  rettres^  he  becomes.  If  intel* 
Kgent  and  enquiring,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  old  men  in  the  woHdv 
«M|oality  weh^oitie  to  the  silent  for  his  card-pHnring,  and  to  the  contorsa- 
tlonal  for  his  rtecollectioiis.  He  is  foad  of  astronomy  and  books  of 
voyages,  and  i^  iwimortal  with  all  who  know  him  for  having  been  round 
the  World,  dr  seen  the  Trtensit  of  Venasi,  or  had  one  of  his  fingers  car- 
ried o#*  by  a  New  Zealand  hatchet,  or  a  present  of  feathers  from  an 
Otaheitean  beauty.  If  not  elevated  by  his  acqoh^mfftils  above  soitoe 
of  his  huttlbler  tastes,  he  ddights  in  a  -comer-'CUpboard  holding  his 
iGOCoa^nots  ^nd  punchbowl;  has  his  sumaher- boose  castellated  and 
f)lanted  with  wooden  cannon ;  end  sets  up  the  Bgure  of  his  old  shif>, 
the  Bvitannia  or  the  Lovely  Nancy,  for  a- statue  in  the  garden;  where 
it  stares  eternally  with  red  cheeks  and  round  black  eyes^  as  if  in  asto- 
nishment sft  it's  situation. 

Chau^cer,  who  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  has  among  his  other  characters  In  that  work  a  Ship* 
MAN,  who  is  exactly  of  the  same  cast  as  the  modern  satlor,-^the  saose 
rebustness,  courage,  and  rough  dravm  virtue^  doing  it's  duty,  without 
being  very  nice  in  helping  itself  to  it's  recreationa.  There  is  the  very 
dirk,  the  complexion,  the  jollity,  the  ezperiehee,  and  the  bad  horsed 
manship.  The  plain  unaffected  ending  of  the  description  has  the  air 
of  a  sailor's  own  speech;  while  the  line  about  the  beard  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  poetical,  and  comprehehstve.  In  copying  it  out, 
vv^  shall  merely  alter  the  old  spelling,  where  the  words  are  still 
modern. 

A  Shipman  was  there,  wotahed  far  by  west ; 
Fbr  aught  I  wot,  he  was  of  DartSmooth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouBcie,  as  he  couth,* 
All  ia  a  gown  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  banging  by  a  |ace  had  be, 

*  He  rode  upon  a  hack*horse,  as  well  as  he  could. 
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About  bU  neck,  under  bis  armmdonni. 

Tbe  bot  summer  bad  made  hM  bew  altbpetwi. 

And  certainly  be  wm  a  |^d  ielaw. 

Full  many  a  draugbt  of  4»ina  ba  badd§  dtaw 

From  Bourdeaux  ward,  wbiU  tbat  tbe  cbapouq^  akp» 

Of  nice  consoienea  took  hm  no  keep. 

If  that  be  fought  and  bad  tbe  higher  iNuid^ 

By  water  he  sent  'em  home  to  eve^y  land. 

But  of  bis  crafty  to  reckon  well  bk  tidee. 

His  streamCs  and  bis  strandSahim  besidea. 

His  barborougb^  bis  meon,  and  bit  loda  nMnagt, 

There  was  not  suck  from  HuU  unto  Cafthage. 

Hardy  be  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake } 

With  many  a  tempest  bad  bis  beard  been  shake. 

He  knew  well  all  the  barens,  as  tbey  wem. 

From  Gothland  to  tbe  Cape  de  FfnisterfOy 

And  every  creek  fai  Briton  and  in  Spain* 

His  barge  ycleped  was  tbe  Magdekdn. 

When  about  to  tfU  bU  Tal^,  h^,  telk  bia  fellpv-traYeUers  that  he  shall 
chink  them  so  merry  a  bell, 

Tbat  it  shall  waken  all  this  company: 
But  it  shall  not  be  of  philosophy. 
Nor  of  physick,  nor  of  terms  quaint  of  law; 
There  is  but  little  Latin  in  my  maw. 

The  story  he  teUa  is  a  well-kDOWAi  one  in  tb^  Italian  novels,  of  a  monk 
who  made  love  to  a  merchant's  wife,  and  borrowed  a  hundred  francs 
of  the  husband  to  give  her.  She  accordingly  admits  his  addresses  during 
the  absence  of  her  good  man  on  a  journey.  When  the  latter  returns, 
he  applies  to  the  cunning  monk  for  repayment,  and  is  referred  to  the 
lady ;  who  thus  finds  her  mercenary  behaviour  outwitted* 


TRANSLATION  OF 

TASSO'S  CELEBRATED  ODE  TO  THE  0(M.D£N  AGE, 
Beginning,—*'  O  h^Ua  Ha  itVt  oror 

[We  should  not  have  ended  our  present  number  with  thi^  translation, 
had  not  the  previous  matter  turned  out  shorter  in  the  printing  than  we 
expected.  The  transition  from  a  modern  seaman  to  the  Golden  Age 
seems  no  very  harmonious  piece  of  contrast ;  yet  we  might  quote  pre- 
cedent even  for  this  abruptness,  in  tbe  arrival  of*  Vasco  de  Gama's 
Sailors  at  the  Island  of  Love  in  Camoens.  One  of  the  stanzas,  has  already 
appeared  in  this  work.  A  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Aminta  by 
the  Editor  is  now  going  through  the  press.] 

O  lovely  age  of  Gold ; 
Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  tbe  woods  dipped  honey  dew ; 
Not  that  the  rea4y  ponnd 
Produced  without  a  wound. 
Or  the  mild  seroent  had  no  tooth  that  slew ; 
Not  tbat  a  clouolesa  blue 
^  For  ever  was  in  sight. 

Or  tbat  tbe  beavea^  which  bums, 

And  now  is  cold  by.  tuxns. 

Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light ; 

No,  nor  tbat  ev'n  tbe  insolent  ships  m>m  fisr 

BsseghtJwar  to  aevisBdayjior  riches  woiae  Ikaa  wari 
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Bat  foldy  that  thit  vsia 
And  breftthpimreated  pain. 
That  idol  of  mistake,  that  worshipped  eheat. 
That  Honoar;— «ince  so  called 
Bf  vulgar  iniads  appalled. 
Played  not  the  tyrant  with  our  natuce  yet. 
It  biad  not  cbme  to  fret 
•    The  sweet  and  hapipy  fold  , 

Of  g;entle  human-kind ; 
Nor  did  its  hard  law  bind 
Souls  nursed  ia  freedom }  but  that  law  of  gold. 
That  glad  and  golden  law,  all  free,  all  fitted. 
Which  Nature's  own  hand  wrote,— What  pleases«  is  permitted. 

Then  among  streams  and  flowers 

The  little  winged  Powers 

Went  singing  carols  without  torch  or  bow ; 

The  nvmphs  and  shepherds  sat 

Minglmg  with  innocent  chat 

Sporu  and  low. whispers;  and  with  whispers- low 

Kisses  that  would  not  go. 

The  maiden,  budding  o'er. 

Kept  not  her  bloom  nueved. 

Which  now  a  veil  must  hide. 

Nor  the  crisp  apples  which  her  bosom  bore ; 

And  oftentimes,  in  river  or  in  lake. 

The  lover  and  his  love  their  merry  bath  would  take. 

Twas  thou,  thou,  Honour,  first 

That  didst  deny  our  thirst 

Its  drink,  and  on  the  fount  thy  covering  set; 

Thou  bad'st  kind  eyes  withdraw 

Into  eontrained  awe. 

And  keep  the  secret  for  their  tears  to  wet ; 

Thou  gathered'st  in  a  net 

The  tresses  from  the  air. 

And  mad'st  the  sports  and  plays 

Turn  all  to  sullen  ways. 

And  puf  St  on  speech  a  rein,  in  steps  a  care. 

Thy  work  it  is, — thou  shade  that  wilt  not  move. 

That  was  once  the  gift,  is  now  the  theft  of  Xjova, 

Our  sorrows  and  our  pains, 
These  are  thy  noble  gains ; 
But  oh,  thou  Love's  and  Nature's  masterer. 
Thou  conq'ror  of  the  crownec|. 
What  dost  thou  on  this  ground. 
Too  small  a  circle  for  thy  mighty  sphere? 
Go  and  make  slumber  dear 
To  the  renowned  and  high ; 
We  here,  a  lowly  race. 
Can  live  without  tbv  grace. 
After  the  use  of  mild  antiquity. 
Go;  lei  us  love;  since  years 
No  truce  allow,  and  life  soon  disappears. 
Go ;  let  us  love ;  the  daylight  dies,  is  bom  ; 
.    But  unto  us  the  light 

Dies  once  for  all ;  and  sleep  brings  on  eternal  nigfat.^ 
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Then  be  ufMag  nmnd  about  doth  flie. 
ADd  takes  tairej  with  botie,  cnrioot  tje : 
Htm  thii,  now  that,  he  tatteth  tenderly. 


No.  XXIV.—WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22nd,   1820. 


ON  THB  REALiTIES  OF  IMAGINATION. 

Thsrb  U  QOt  a  more  UDthinkiDg  way  of  talking,  than  to  say  such 
and  such  pains  and  pleasures  are  only  imaginary,  and  therefore  to  be 
got  rid  of  or  underralued  accordingly.  There  is  nothing  imaginary, 
10  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  logic  of  Moses  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  good  argument  here :-«'' Whatever  is,  is.'' 
Whatever  touches  us,  whatever  moves  us,  does  touch  and  does  move 
us.  We  recognise  the  reality  of  it^  as  we  do  that  of  a  hand  in  the 
dark.  We  might  as  well  say  that  a  sight  which  makes  us  laugh,  or  a 
blow  which  brings  tears  into  our  eyes,  is  imaginary,  as  thai  any  thing 
else  is  imaginary  which  makes  us  laugh  or  weep.  We  can  only  judge 
of  things  by  their  effects*  Our  perception  constantly  deceives  us,  in 
things  with  which  we  suppose  ourselves  perfectly  conversant;  but  our 
reception  of  their  effect  is  a  different  matter.  Whether  we  are  mate- 
rialists or  immaterialists,  whether  thhigs  be  about  us  or  within  us, 
whether  we  think  the  sun  is  a  substance,  or  only  the  image  of  a  divine 
thought,  an  idea,  a  thing  imaginary,  we  are  equaljy  agreed  as  to  the 
notion  of  it's  warmth.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  this  warmth  is  felt 
differently  by  different  temperamentg,  so  what  we  call  imaginary 
things  anect  different  minds.  What  we^ve  to  do  is  not  to  deny  their 
effect,  because  we  do  not  feel  in  the  sam^^oportion,  or  whether  we 
even  feel  it  at  all;  but  to  see  whether  our  neighbours  ipay  not  be 
moved.  If  they  are,  there  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  moving 
cause.  But  we  do  not  see  it?  £fo;— neither  perhaps  do  they.  They 
only  feet  it;  they  are  only  sentient,?— a  wora  which  implies  the  sight 
given  to  the  imagination  by  the  feelings.  But  what  do  you  mean,  we 
may  ask  in  return,  by  seeing?  Some  rays^of  light  cOme  in  contact 
with  the  eye;  they  bring  a  sensation  t<hit^  in  a  word,  they  touch  it; 
and  the  impression  lefl  by  this  tpqch.  we  call  sight  How  far  does 
this  differ  in  effect  from  the  impression^left  by  any  other  touch,  how- 
ever mysterious?   An  ox  knocked  down  by  a  butche/,  and  a  man 
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knocked  down  by  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  equally  feel  tbemselTet  com- 
pelled to  drop.  The  tickling  of  a  straw  and  of  a  comedy  equally 
move  the  muscles  about  our  mouth.  The  look  of  a  beloved  eye  will 
so  thrill  the  whole  frame,  that  old  philosophers  have  had  recourse  to 
a  doctrine  of  beams  and  radiant  particles  flying  from  one  sight  to 
another.  In  fine,  what  is  contact  itself,  and  why  does  it  afibct  us? 
There  is  no  one  cause  more  mysterious  than  another,  if  we  look 
into  it 

Nor  does  the  question  concern  us  like  moral  causes.  We  may  be  con- 
tent to  know  the  earth  by  it's  fruits ;  but  how  to  increase  and  improve 
them  is  a  more  attractive  study.  If  instead  of  saying  that  the  causes 
which  moved  in  us  this  or  that  pain  or  pleasure  were  imaginary^ 
people  were  to  say  that  the  causes  themselves  were  removeable,  ther 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  When  a  stone  trips  us  up,  we  do  not  fall 
to  disputing  it's  existence :  we  put  it  out  of  the  way.  In  like  manner^ 
when  we  suffer  from  what  is  called  an  imaginary  pain,  our  business  is 
not  to  canvass  the  reality  of  it.  Whether  there  is  any  cause  or  not  in 
that  or  any  other  perception,  or  whether  every  thing  consist  not  in  what 
is  called  effect,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  efifect  is  real.  Our  sole 
business  is  to  remove  those  second  causes,  which  always  accompany 
the  original  idea.  As  in  deliriums  for  instance,  it  would  be  idle  to  go 
abont  persuading  the  patient  that  he  did  not  behold  the  figures  be  says 
he  does.  He  might  reasonably  ask  us,  if  he  could,  how  we  know  any 
thing  about  the  matter;  or  how  we  can  be  sure,  that  in  the  infinite 
wonders  of  the  universe,  certain  realities  may  not  become  apparent  to 
certain  eyes,  whether  diseased  or  not.  Our  business  woola  be  to  put 
him  into  that  state  of  health,  in  which  human  beings  are  not  diverted 
from  their  offices  and  comforts  by  a  liability  to  such  imaginations. 
The  best  reply  to  his  question  would  be,  that  such  a  morbidity  is 
clearly  no  more  a  fit  state  for  a  human  being,  than  a  disarrangca  or 
incomplete  state  of  works  is  for  a  watch;  and  that  seeing  the  general 
tendency  of  nature  to  this  completeness  or  state  of  comfort,  we  natu- 
rally conclude,  that  the  imaginations  in  question,  whether  substantial 
or  not,  are  at  least  not  of  the  same  lasting  or  prevailing  description. 

We  do  not  profess  metaphysics.  We  are  indeed  so  little  conversant 
with  the  masters  of  that  profound  art,  that  we  are  never  sure  whether 
we  are  using  even  it's  proper  terms.  All  that  we  may  know  on  the 
subject  comes  to  us  from  some  reflection  and  some  experience ;  and 
this  all  may  be  so  little  as  to  make  a  metaphysician  smile;  which  if  he 
be  a  true  one,  he  will  do  good-naturedly.'  l*he  pretender  will  take 
occasion  from  our  very  confession,  to  say  that  we  know  nothing.  Our 
faculty^  such  as  it  is,  is  rather  instinctive  than  reasoning ;  rather  phy- 
sical tnan  metaphysical*;  rather  wise  because  it  loves  much,  than  be- 
cause it  knows  much;  rather  calculated  by  a  certain  retention  of 
boyhood,  and  by  it's  wanderings  in  the  green  places  of  thought,  to 
light  upon  a  piece  of  the  old  golden  world,  than  to  tire  ourselves,  and 
conclude  it  unattainable,  by  too  wide  and  scientific  a  search.  We 
pretend  to  see  farther  than  none  but  the  worldly  and  the  malignant. 
And  yet  those  who  see  farther,  may  not  all  see  so  well.  We  do  not 
blind  our  eyes  with  looking  upon  the  sun  in  the  heavens.    We  believe 
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U  la  be  thetfe,  but  we  find  it's  light  apoQ  earth  also j  and  we  would 
lead  homaaity,  if  we  could,  out  of  misery  and  coldness  into  the  shine 
of  it.     Pain  might  still  be  there ;  must  be  so,  as  long  as  we  are  mortal ; 

For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human : 

but  it  should  be  pain  for  the  sake  of  others,  which  is  noble ;  not  un- 
necessary pain  inflicted  by  or  upon  them,  which  it  is  absurd  not  to 
remove.  The  very  pains  of  mankind  struggle  towards  pleasures;  and 
such  pains  as  are  proper  for  them  have  this  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  true  humanity, — that  they  cannot  but  realize  a  certain  gentleness  of 
enjoyment  Thus  the  true  bearer  of  pain  would  come  round  to  us; 
and  he  would  not  grudge  us  a  share  of  bis  burden,  though  in  taking 
from  bis  trouble  it  might  diminish  his  pride.  Pride  is  but  a  bad  plea- 
sure at  the  expense  of  others^  The  great  object  of  humanity  is  to 
enrich  every  body.  If  it  is  a  task  destined  not  to  succeed,  it  is  a  good 
one  from  it's  very  nature ;  and  fulfils  at  least  a  glad  destiny  of  it's  own. 
To  look  upon  it  austerely  is  in  reality  the  reverse  of  austerity.  It  is 
only  such  an  impatience  of  the  want  of  pleasure  as  leads  us  to  grudge 
it  in  others;  and  this  impatience  itself,  if  the  sufierer  knew  how  to  use 
it,  is  but  another  impulse,  in  the  general  yearning,  towards  an  equal 
wealth  of  enjoyment. 

But  we  shall  be  getting  into  other  discussions. — The  ground-work 
of  all  happiness  fs  health.  Take  care  of  this  ground  ;  and  the  doleful 
imaginations  that  come  to  warn  us  against  it's  abuse,  will  avoid  it. 
Take  care  of  this  ground,  and  let  as  many  glad  imaginations  throng  to 
it  as  possible.  Read  the  magical  works  of  the  poets,  and  they  will 
come.  If  you  doubt  their  existence,  ask  yourself  whether  vou  feel 
pleasure  at  the  idea  of  them ;  whether  you  are  moved  into  delicious 
smiles,  or  tears  as  delicious.  If  you  are,  the  result  is  the  same  to  you, 
whether  they  exist  or  not. "  It  is  not  mere  words  to  say,  that  he  who 
goes  through  a  rich  man's  park,  and  sees  things  in  it  which  never  bless 
the  mental  eyesight  of  the  possessor,  is  richer  than  he.  He  is  richer. 
More  results  of  pleasure  come  home  to  him.  The  ground  is  actually 
more  fertile  to  hiin :  the  place  haunted  with  finer  shapes.  He  has 
more  servants  to  come  at  his  9all,  and  administer  to  him  with  full 
bands.  Knowledge,  sympathy,  imagination,  are  all  Divining  Rods, 
with  which  he  discovers  treasure.  Let  a  painter  go  through  the 
grounds,  and  he  will  see  not  only  the  general  colours  of  green  and 
brown,  but  all  their  combination  and  contrasts,  and  all  the  modes  in 
which  they  might  again  be  combined  and  contrasted.  He  will  also 
put  figures  in  t)ie  landscape  if  there  are  none  there,  flocks  and  herds, 
or  a  solitary  spectator,  or  Venus  lying  with  her  white  body  among  the 
violets  and  pnmrosea.  Let  a  musician  go  through,  and  he  will  hear 
**  differences  discreet"  in  the  notes  of  the  birds  and  the  lapsing  of  the 
water-fall.  He  will  fttncy  a  serenade  of  wind  instruments  in  the  open^ 
air  at  the  lady's  window,  with  a  voice  rising  through  it;  or  the  horn  of 
the  hunter;  or  the  musii^  cry  of  the  hounds. 

Matched  in  mouth  Uke  bells^ 
Eachandertaebs 
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or  a  solitary  ¥oice  in  a -botfier,  siagmg  for  an  exfactcd  lofer;  m  the 
chapel  orgaaiy  waking  op  like  the  mntain  of  the  windt.  Let  a  poet 
go  through  the  grounds,  and  be  will  heighten  woA  nereate  all  theee 
goands  and  io»aget«  He  will  bring  the  colours  from  beaven,  and  pot 
an  unearthly  meaning^  into  the  voice.  He  will  have  stories  of  the 
sylvan  inhabitants;  will  shifl  the  population  through  inBnite  varieties ; 
will  put  a  sentiment  upon  every  sight  and  sound;  will  be  hupan, 
romantic,  supernatural;  will  make  all  nature  send  tribate  into  that 
spot. 

Stra}g)it  miae  eye  bath  caught  new  pleasures 

WMle  the  lendskip  round  it  measures ; 
'  ItuflMt  lawns,  and  fallowi  f^rey. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  db  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees. 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  Beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neigbeoring  eyc^ 

But  not  to  go  on  quoting  lines  which  are  ever  in  people's  mouths  like 
a  popular  tune,  take  a  passage  from  the  same  poet  less  familiar  to  one's 
every -day  recollections.  It  is  in  his  Arcadian  Mask,  which  was  performed 
by  some  of  the  Derby  family  at  their  seat  at  Harefield,  near  Uzbridge. 
The  Genius  of  the  place,  meeting  the  noble  shepberds  and  shepbenl- 
esses,  accosts  them: — 

Stay,  gentk  swains,  for  tboosh  in  this  disguise, 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes ; 
Of  famous  Arcadv  ve  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 
Divine  Alph^us,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Aretbase; 
And  ye,  the  breafhinr  foses  of  the  wood,' 
Fair  silTer-buskined  Nymphs,  as  great  and  good; 
J  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent. 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  f  rinoely  shrine, 
VTbom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine; 
And  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  nighfs  glad  solemnity; 
iMid  lead  jt  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  sfaaUow-searohing  Fame  bath  left  untold ; 
Whiob  I,  fittll  oft*  amidst  these  ,shades  alone, 
Have.sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gase  upont 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  t^e  Power 
Of  this  f^r  wood,  and  live  In  oaken  bower. 
To  nurse  the  sapUngs  tall,  and  eurl  t&e  gffowe 
In  rinspleu  quaint  and  wanton  windiqgjB  wayes 
And  afi  n^  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chfll ; 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue* 
Or  what  the  cipss  dire-looking  planet  smites. 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  cankered  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  t»aad 
Over  the  mmmty  and  all  this  haUowed  ground; 
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Ami  MTly » ere  th«  t>dor6iii  lifvatli  4)1  norn 
Awakes  the  slumbeiiog  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  hig^h  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ntnks,  and  visit  every  SproUt 
WiA  pcdssaiit  words  asd  nnrmars  made  to  bkfs. 
Bat  else,  in  deep  of  nicht,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  upanortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
,        To  the  celestial  Syrens'  harmony, 
/  That  sit  upon  the  nine  hifolded  spheres. 

And  slnf^  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  «he  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  whiich  ths^ate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity, 
And  keep  tmsteadv  Nature  to  her  km, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw. 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 

''  MihoD'ft  Genius  of  the  Grove,''  sajrt  Waftoo»  *'  being  «  epiiiftseBi 
from  Jote,  and  commifsioned  from  heaven  to  exereise  a  preteraatoral 
gnardianghip  over  the  "  saplings  tall,''  to  avert  every  noxious  inflnencs^ 
and  <f  to  visit  every  spront  vrtth  pntssani  words,  and  murmurs  made  to 
toss/'  had  the  privilege,  not  inditlged  to  gross  mortals,  of  hearing  the 
jcdestial  Syrens'  harmony.  ^  This  enjoyment,"  continues  the  critic,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  reader,  luxuriating  over  a  beautiful  thought,— 
"  This  enjoyment,  which  is  highly  imagined,  was  a  relaxation  from  the 
duties  of  his  peculiar  charge,  in  the  depth  of  midnight,  when  the  world 
is  locked  up  m  sleep  and  silence."*  The  mosic  of  the  spheres  is  tiie 
old  Platonic  or  Pythagorean  doctrine ;  but  it  remained  lor  Milton  to 
render  it  a  particular  midnight  recreation  to  ^  purged  ears,"  afler  the 
earthly  toils  of  the  day.  And  we  partake  of  it  with  the  Genins.  We 
may  say  of  the  Love  of  Nature,  what  Shakspeare  says  of  another  Lorve, 
that  it 

Adds  a  precious  seeing^  to  the  eye. 

And  we  may  say  also,  npon  the  like  principle,  that  it  adds  a  precious 
hearing  to  the  ear.  This  and  Imagination,  whicb  ever  fbllovrs  upon  it, 
are  the  two  purifiers  of  our  sense,  which  rescne  us  from  the  deafening 
babble  of  common  cares,  and  enable  us  to  hear  all  the  affectionate 
voices  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  starry  orbs,  lapsing  about  in  their 
smooth  and  sparkling  dance,  sing  to  ns.  The  brooks  talk  to  ns  of 
solitude. '  The  birds  are  the  animal  spirits  of  nature,  carolling  in  the 
air,  like  ^  careless  lass. 

The  gentle  gales, 
FIniBiiftg  tJheirodorifefMis  wings,  dispense 
Native  perftimes ;  wad  Whisper  'vhenee  they  stole 
Those  babny  spoUs^  PASAnisa  Lost,  U-  4» 

*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  mdulge  himself  ifk  a  voluf^  Ad^  of  sheer  paettjr  with 
a  pleasant  compiMiioa,  fanuliar  with  the  finest  hauptsof  theMuses^  he  cannot  do 
better  than  get  Warton's  Edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  of  Milton.  The  principal 
notes  have  been  transferred  hv  Mr.  Todd  to  ^e  siz^  volume  of  his  own  valuable 
Edition  of  Mdton's  Poetical  Works^  hut  it  is  belter  to  have  a  good  thing  entire. 
The  two  together  n^ght  be  Btiii^  belter  (  hut  a  work  eovpleSe  new-a-dayis,  m  mm 
volume^  is— a  work  complete. 
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The  poets  are  called  ci^tors  (Tlonirat,  Makers),  because  with  their 
jnagical  words,  they  bring  forth  to  our  eyesight  the  abundant  images 
and  beauties  of  creation.  They  put  them  there,  if  the  reader  pleases; 
and  so  are  literally  creators.  But  whether  put  there  or  discovered, 
whether  created  or  invented,  (for  invention  means  nothing  but  finding 
out),  there  they  are.  If  they  touch  us.  they  exist  to  as  much  purpose 
as  any  thing  else  which  touches  us.  If  a  passage  in  King  Lear  brings 
the  tears  into  our  eyes,  it  is  as  real  as  the  touch  of  a  sorrowful  hand. 
If  the  flow  of  a  song  of  Anacreon's  intoxicates  us.  it  is  as  true  to  a 
pulse  within  us  as  the  wine  he  drank.  We  heUr  not  their  sounds  with 
ears,  nor  see  their  sights  with  eyes ;  but  we  hear  and  see  both  so  trulv» 
that  we  are  moved  with  pleasure ;  and  the  advantage,  nay.  even  the 
test,  of  seeing  and  hearing,  at  any  time,  is  n6t  in  the  seeing  and  hearing, 
but  in  the  ideas  we  realize,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive.  Intellectual 
objects  thereforci  inasmuch  as  they  come  home  to  us.  are  as  true  a  part 
bf  the  population  of  nature,  as  visible  ones;  and  they  are  infinitely 
more  abundant.  Between  the  tree  of  a  country  clown,  and  the  tree  of 
a  Milton  or  Spenser,  what  a  difference  in  point  of  productiveness ! 
Between  the  plodding  of  a  sexton  through  a  church-yard,  and  the 
walk  of  a  Gray,  what  a  difierence !  What  a  difference  between  the 
Bermudas  of  a  ship«builder.  and  the  Bermoothes  of  Shakspeare ;  the  isle 

Full  of  noiseS) 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs  that  give  deligtit.  and  hurt  not ; 

the  isle  of  elves  and  fairies,  that  chased  the  tide  to  and  fro  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  of  coral-bones,  and  the  knells  of  sea*ny  mphs ;  of  spirits  dancing 
on  the  sands,  and  singing  amidst  the  hushes  of  the  wind;  of  Caliban, 
wiiose  brute  nature  enchantment  had  made  poetical;  of  Ariel,  who 
lay.ln  cowslip  bells,  and  rode  upon  the  bat;  of  Miranda,  who  wept 
when  she  saw  Ferdinand  work  so  hard,  and  begged  him  to  let  her  help; 
telling  him, 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not.  ril  die  your  maid.    To  l>e  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  wiU  or  no. 

Such  are  the  discoveries  which  the  poets  make  for  us; — worlds,  to 
which  that  of  Columbus  was  but  a  handful  of  brute  matter.  It  began 
to  be  richer  for  us  the  other  day.  when  Humboldt  came  back  and  told 
us  of  it^s  luxuriant  and  gigantic  vegetation :  of  the  myriads  of  shooting 
lights,  which  revel  at  evening  in  the  southern  sky;  and  of  that  grand 
constellation,  at  which  Dante  seems  to  have  made  so  remarkable  a 
guess  (Purgatorto.  Cant«  I.  v.  22.)  The  natural  warmth  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  Peruvian  genius,  set  free  from  despotism,  will  soon  do  all  the 
rest  for  it;  awaken  the  sleeping  riches  of  it's  eyesight,  and  call  forth 
ihe  gM  music  of  it's  affbctions^ 

\  To  return  to  our  parks  or  landscapes,  and  what  the  poets  can  make 
of  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Milton,  by  his  Genius  of  the 
Grove  at  Harefield.  covertly  intended  himself.  He  had  been  applied 
toby  the  Derbys  to  write  some  holiday  poetry  for  them.  He  puts 
his  consent  in  the  mouth  of  the  Genius,  whose  hand./  he  says,  curb  the 
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ringlets  of  the  grore,  and  who  refreshes  himself  at  midnight  with  tis- 
tening  to  the  masic  of  the  spheres:  that  is  to  say,  whose  hand  confers 
new  beauty  on  it  by  it's  touch,  and  who  has  pleasures  in  solitude  far 
richer  and  loftier  than  those  of  mere  patrician  mortals. 

See  how  finely  Ben  Jonson  enlivens  his  description  of  Penshurst, 
the  family-seat  of  the  Sydneys;  now  with  the  creations  of  classical 
mythology,  and  now  with  the  rural  manners  of  the  time. 

Thoo  art  not,  Peothan t,  built  to  enrioui  show. 
Or  touch,  of  marble;  nor  canst  boait  a  row 
Of  polished  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  ^Id ; 
Thou  bast  no  lantern,  whereof  tales  are  told ; 
Or  stair,  or  courts ;  Imt  stand'sC  an  ancient  pile: 
,  And  thMe,  grudged  at|  are  reverenoed  the  while. 
Thou  joVst  m  better  marks,  of  soil,  of  air. 
Of  wood,  of  water:  therein  thou  art  fair. 
Thou  hast  thy  walks  fbr  health,  as  well  as  sport; 
Thy  mount,  to  which  the  Drfwn  do  resort; , 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  fieasts  haTe  made. 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chesnnt  shade; 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met.* 
There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  eut  the  names 
Of  many  a  Sylvan,  taken  with  his  flames  t 
And  thence  the  ruddy  Satyrs  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  Fawns  to  reach  thy  ladv's  oak. 
Thy  copse  too,  named  of  Gamage,  thou  hast  there. 
That  never  fails  to  serve  thee  seasoned  dear. 
When  thou  wouldst  feast,  or  exercise  thy  friends. 
The  lower  land,  that  to  the  river  bends, 
Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  do  feed ; 
The  middle  grounds  thy  mares  and  horses  breed: 
Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies;  and  the  tops 
Fertile  of  wood,  Ashore  and  Sydney  copse. 
To  crown, — thy  open  table  doth  provide 
The  purple  pheasant  with  the  speckled  side. 
•        ••••••• 

Then  hath  thy  orchard  fruit,  thy  garden  flowers. 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  are  the  hours. 

The  early  cherry,  with  the  later  plum. 

Fig,  grape,  and  quince,  each  in  bis  time  doth  come : 

The  blushing  apricot,  and  woolly  peach. 

Hang  on  thy  walls,  that  every  child  may  reach ; 

And  though  thy  walls  be  of  the  country  stone. 

They're  reared  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  man's  groan; 

There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wish  them  down ; 

But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clown. 

And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  salute 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no  suit. 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake. 

Some  nuts,  some  apples;  some  that  think  they  make 

The  better  cheeses,  on og  'em;  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would  commend 

This  way  to  husbands ;  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselves  in  plum  or  pear. 

Imagination  enriches  every  thing.     A  great  library  contains  not  only 
books,  but 

The  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men  held  wise.        Davbnant. 

•  Sir  Philip  Sydney.     - 
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Tfae  moon  is  Hooier's  tod  Shaluf^iwrf '«  01009^  as  wtll  a»  the  (j^o^  we 
loo)(  at  The  sun  comes  ovt  of  his  chamber  in  the  east,  with  a  spark- 
Uilgeye^  '' i^icing  like  a  bridegroom.''  The  commonest  thing  be- 
comes  like  Aaron's  rod,  thai  budded*.  Pope  called  up  the  spirits  of 
the  Cabala  to  wait  upon  a.  lock  of  hair,  and  justly  gave  it  the  honours 
of  a  constellation ;  for  he  has  hung  it,  sparkling  for  ever,  in  the  eyea 
of  posterity.  A  cqmqAoo,  meadow  is  a  soriy  thing  to  a  ditcher  or  a 
coxcomb;  but  by  the  help  of  it's  dues  from  imagination  and  the  love 
of  nature,  the  grass  brightens  for  us^  the  air  sw^hes  us^  we  feel  as  we 
did  in  the  daisied  hours' of  cbildhood.  It's  verdures,  it's  sheep,  it's 
hedge*row  elms, — all  these,  and  all  else  which  sight,  and  sound,  and 
association  can  aine  it,  are  made  to  furnish  a  treaaure  of  pleasant 
thoughts.  Even  briek  and  mortar  are  vivified,  as  of  old,  at  4be  harp  of 
Orpheus.  A  metropolis  becomes  no  longer  a  mere  collection  ^fhonsea 
or  of  trades.  It  puts  oh  all  the  grandeur  of  it's  history,  and  it's  lite- 
rature; it's  towers,  and  rlvem;  it'a  art,  and  jewelry,  and  foreign 
wealth;  it's  multitvide  of  human  beings  ail  intent  upon  excitement, 
wise  or  yet  to  learn ;  the  huge  and  sullen  dignity  of  it's  canopy  of 
smoke  by  day ;  the  wide  gleam  upwards  of  its  lighted  lustre  at  night- 
time; and  the  noisaof  it's  many  chariots^  heacd,  at  the  same  hour, 
when  the  wind  sets  gently  towards  some  quiet  suburb. 
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We  will  consider  the  su^gettidn  respecMD^  a  Lkt  of  Books;  tbou^  our  Cor- 
respondent will  see,  in  our  j^resent  Number^  one  reason  among  others,  which 
must  at  least  preyent«(  from  bein^  in  a  hurry  on  the  subject. 

MoTTOBS^— Are  the  Mottoes  in  question  heraldic  ooss;  or  any  others  already 
existing? 

The  Verses  of  B.  and  of  W.  B,  W.  baTS  their  graces  and  other  merits;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  be  to  chary  in  this  Department,  that  they  must  think  as  kindly  as 
they  can  of  our  omitting  thsA. 
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Tber*  he  arriving  rovnd  about  doth  A\; 
And  take«  ttinrttv  with  hutio»  carious  ey : 
l^uir  this,  now  th«t,  be  taitcth  tenderly. 

SPBKttS. 


No.  XXV.— WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29tb,  1820. 


HOOLE'S  AND  FAIRFAX'S  TASSO. 

By  far  tbe  best^known  translation  of  tbe  Jerasal.em  Delivered  of 
Tms*o,  is  Mr.  Hoole's.  It  has  appeared,  and  still  appears,  in  editions 
of  all  sizes ;  and  is  gathered  as  a  matter  of  coarse  into  collections  of 
the  British  Poets.  The  sole  reason  of  this  is,  not  that  Mr.  Hoole 
translated  the  work,  but  that  his  original  was  Tasso.  It  is  tbe  name 
of  Tasso,  solely,  that  has  carried  him  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
like  a  corpse  attached  to  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  Italian,  and  making 
it  dull  with  the  bnrden. 

The  re-publication,  in  varions  quarters,  of  tbe  finest  translation  by 
Fairfax,  will  doubtless  belp  to  detach  one  idea  from  the  other  3  but  as 
Mr.  Hoole*s  version  has  also  been  often  reprinted  of  late,  and  aa 
Fairfax  himself  presents  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  popularity,  k 
few  observations  on  the  two  works  may  not  be  useless  iii  rarthering  the 
public  interests  of  poetry. 

Hoole  is  a  singular  example  of  the  popularity  which  a  man  may  ob- 
tain by  taking  up  a  great  author  to  translate,  with  whom  he  has  nothing 
in  common,  ana  merely  subserving  to  the  worst  taste  of  the  timee. 
Some  readers  put  faith  in  the  imposture  from  the  mere  name  of  the 
origiQal,  some  from  a  deference  to  the  translator's  knowledge  of  Italian, 
tome  from  the  recommendation  of  any  living  author  who  has  talent 
in  any  thing,  some  from  a  real  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  a  great 
poet,  some  from  national  self-love,  some  from  indolence  of  varioui 
Kinds,  many  from  the  habit  of  acquiescing  in  any  thing  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  many  more  because  the  rest  have  done  so  before 
.them.  Yet  many  of  these,  with  whatever  sincerity  they  have  praised 
the  original  author,  would  have  thought  no  higher  of  him  than  of  Bomt 
middle  writers  of.  their  own  country,  as  indeed  has  frequently  been  tbm 
case  ',  and  others^  who  have  undertaken  to  agree  with  the  lovers  of  hii 
uative  language  in  their  enthnsiasm  about  his  pathoa  and  dignity,  or  hia 
yiyacily,  naivete,  &c  would  have  owned,  if  they  had  the  oovage,  fikat 
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a  dull  fellow  they  could  not  help  thinking  him.  The  rest^  who  reallv 
loved  and  understood  poetry^  Italian  or  English^  could  only  sit  still 
and  wonder  at  a1)  this,  preferring,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  foolish 
or  pedantic^  the^  old  jdhflrblet^  tbl(s|at<^9  df  S^ak&|)^are's  time^  wl^a 
"  our  language,"  saith  Mr.  Hoolc,  *'  was  in  it's  rudiments.*'  It  wa^ 
lucky  however  for  this  gentleman,  that  he  had  the  period  he  wrote  in 
almost  all  to  himself.  There  w«8  iH>t  a  single  real  poet  surviring,  ex- 
cept Cowper. — Gray,  Armstrong,  Akensidc,  CollSns,  Churchill,— every 
body  was  gone  wh6  was  likely  t6  detect  him  poblicly ;  and  the  age, 
in  every  respect,  Wa^  then  in  the  fullness  of  it's  poetical  emptiness. 
The  French  School  was  in  it's  last  weedy  exuberance.  The  apprentices 
and  their  mistresses,  in  their  pretty  transparent  Acrostic  maaks^  walked 
forth  by  hundreds  to  meet  eacH  "otTier  m  Poet's  Corner  in  the 
magazines;  bnd  as  nobody  knew 'Vb^  thing  about  poetry,  except  that 
it  had  to  repeat  *'  ingenioos"  coflMSon^aces,  to  rhyme  upon  heart, 
impart,  love,  prove,  &c.,  and  to  pause,  as  Pope  did,  upon  the  fourth 
and  fifth  syllables,  every  body  could  write  poetry,  and  admit  it  in 
others :  Pope,  whose  real  merits  they  did.  not  understand  after  all, 
was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived  -,  next  to  him  were  Goldsmith, 
and  ColHrns,  s^nd  Gray)  the  two  Jiatter  however  very  litt)e  understood ; 
then,  pr  perhaps  before  them,  was  Dr.  Johipsouy  whom  ouir  master  at 
school  gave  cvs  as. a  po^tic^l  modd;  then  caine,  in  their  re^cd^e 
.circie8>  tliQugk  at  due  distaB9e^  Mr.  iJenkjns,  Mr.  Tomkins,  or  Mr. 
Htpkins^  .^1^0  wrote,  iiqes  on  the  Ibeautiful  Miss  Y/  of  Bristol,  -or^Uxe 
cb^roiing  Miss  Z.  of  FU)i  Street  Hill ;  and  nothing  was  wantinff  t^ 
make  spch  a  person  as  Mr.  Hoole,  a  great  sind  poj)Qlar  wVlter  wttS 
these  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  that  he  should  write  a  gre^t  qaanti))' 
of  verses  I.  wWch  he  aecovdingly  did. 

r  That  Dr<  Jolinsou  shoald  speak  a  good  word  for  Mr.  tVooie,  riiadi 
l^ss  wri(€^«id^ication  for.  him,  'is  not  ^iii^risin^  ]|  though,  w^^t  a*p6i^t 
iriiist.hfi  be^  who  goQs.to  another  to  wr^te  a  dedication  for  him  !    Jbhii-  * 
son  w|^  in  the  habit  of  writing  dedications  for  tlioz^u  ^^Ii^^  inci;  um- 
sciouH  of  not  being  good  turner:)  ot  a  prose  paragraph^  amt  who  wished 
t6^a{)f)foaeh  the^great  with  a  prc^r  one  j  nml  Mr.  Hoole^  it  s^ems, 
wStf.affifMig  tliese  modest  pc^rsons,  tliough  he  did  not  scruple  to  >ji^ 
pfoaeh  Talso  and  Ariosto  wit}i,his  poetry.     The  dedication,  whicKi^s 
t6;tbe  late  Qaeen>  and  which  expresses  a  viUh  that  Tas^o  hail  liTed  Vn 
a  haiTpier  time  and  experienced  from  the  descc'tidatU^  of  the  house  tif 
£s(e»  '^  ^  more,  Uberal  and  potent  patronage,"  is  elegant  arfd  to  the 
purpose.    Th6'gO0d  word  is  ii/n^ere.word,  and  very  egqivocal'besides^ 
'JohBson^>wh<t  is. now, pretty  geoeraUy  understood  not  to  have'  be^  %o 
"good  a  critic  id  poetr>'(aiS  be  was  strong  in  general  understanding^^,  and 
.justly  emiaeot  in.sbme  respept^,  ^ight  have  been,  very  capable 4[>fajp- 
iplanding  a  traitfslation  upon  Mr  Moole's  principles  ^  oi^  it  ts  morb 
utee  itoi  b<iiSUM(>cpted>   that  he  would  have  desired  a  bigtier  order 
^/ wofkminship  oati  of  the  manufactory.    /Hoole  was  a  pitch  ^t6o 
'loUr  'for  hil  /admiration,  though  U. appeared  he  had  private  ^ualittes 
vrfffioievt'toijsftQiire  his  ^^ogd  wishes;  an^  even  thdse,  there  isgooA 
Ivisoa  tQ-Qoiicliide^  could  uot  have  prevented  a  feeVibg  of  contempt  for 
a  translator  of  great  poets,  who  could  come  to  lim  tor  a  defdicatiM. 
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When  Boswell^  m  one  of  hi^  maudlin  fits  of  adulation,  affected  to  cod- 
iider  sometbinf  with  6oldsa)itb*s  name  to  it  ii$  supplied  by  tl^  Doctor^ 
the.  latter  could  not  restrain  his   scorn/,  and'  suld;  that   Oold^mith* 
would  n6  inore  come  to  him  for  a  paragraph^  than  he  lyould'  to  te  fed 
with  a  pap-spooq.     Aqd  it  is  curious  to  observe,  after  all,  how  ar/d  in 
what  pliitte  /obnson  k«^  said  his  good  word  for  our  translator.     It  is 
at  the  end  of  tbo  Life  of  Waller,  and  amounts  to  this  cot  prophecy ; — 
that  Fairfax's  work,  *'  after  }/ir,  Hoole*s  translation,  li^il)  no(  soon  be 
reprinted."  ' 

Mr.  Hoole  indeed,  with  superfluous  iqgennlty,  ha^  contrrved  to  let. 
us  ki\ow,  by  other  oceans  thaj^  bis  translation,  how  toti^ly  unfit  he  was 
for  ^h^  task.     He  came  to  i\  with  an  ignorance  of  all  real  poetry,  that 
of  his  own  Qountry  not  excepted.     After  ttU'mg  us  iliiit  *'  tairfax** 
versipp  is  in  stanzas  that  cannot  bo  read  with  pleft^urt^  by  tbe  genera^ 
litj  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  English  pot^trj'/' — that  it  isi  '' irk-' 
s^mc  in  such  a  degre^.as  to  s^jniiount  ruriositVj  »ud  more  th^p  troun- 
terbaUuce  ^11  tlie  beauty  of  cs^prcat^ion  and  ^sAitiment  to  be  found  jn 
that  work,** — and  that,  a^  a  poof  of  all  this,  **  U  appears  scarcely  tO 
have  been  read  at  aH,** — he  adds,  ''  t  do  not  flatter  myself  thallhavef 
excelled  Fairfax,  except  in  my  iiieaifiEire  nnd   lersiticatron^  und  even  of 
these  the  principal  recommend;! t ion  is  that  lliey  are  uindcm,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  ear  of  all  pfiadcrji  of  English  puehy,  ticepi  of  the  very 
few  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  thu  phrui^e*  &u{\  cadt-nies  of  those 
times,  when  our  vcriie,  if  not  onr  language  was  in  it's  rudiments  r" 
that  is  to  !>4yi  at  tht  close  of  our  very  greatest  age  bo^ji  iu  poety  and 
prose.     So  little  dliJ  Mr.  Hoole  know  what  he'  was  about,  either  in 
poetry,  or  the  vcm&catioa  of  it,  th«ft  while  in  the  couri^  of  his  trap$- 
fatioa  he  waa  eUboralely  doing  or  undoing  soq;ipth]qg  now  and  th^n, 
ip  order  to  iniuglf  a  iaih  of  Dryden  with  rope,  be  forgot,  or  was  pot 
aware,  thai  DryiJen  himself  professed  to  have  learnt  part  of  \\\'s  t^rsir 
fication  from  PairftiX.  ....... 

In  our  first  Indicator  we  gave  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  com- 
mon-place writer  would  translate  Shakspeare,  and  melt  down  his  fine 
things  into  nothings.  The  reader  might  take  that  specimen  alone,  as 
giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hoole 
as  a  translator  of  Tasso.  And  we  will  beg  him  still  to  keep  it 
in  mind,  or  to  refer  to  it,  as  saving  us  the  necessity  of  many  extracts ; 
forU  U  uo$  apleasanp  task  to  dwell  upon  the  demerits  of  any  body. 
)\p  jWill  JM^t  giv?  a  comparative  spepiroen  or  ty-o  qf  the  oljd  and  mo- 
dern yersiou  of  Tasso>  and  then  take  our  leave  ot  Mr.  Hoole;  to  iu- 
3nljge  onrselves  with  a  few  more  words  ppon  fcVirfa:<  and  ta^nslatlon. 

Edward  Fairfax  led  a  life  which  a  brother  poqt  ip(gfit  env'y.  He 
was  of  a  distinguished  family,  the  same  as  that  of  Fairfax  the'  l^arlia- 
raent  General  5  and  having  an  estate  of  |^is  own,  and  th^  greater  estates 
of  leisure  and  genjus,  be  passed  the.  whoje  of  bis  days  at  a  seat  in  the 
Forest  of  Kniiresbioroiigh,  in  jt jwj  Ixwom  .of  bis  family,  ^Qji.io  the  cuUi- 
vation  of  poetr)-.  He  appears  to  have  had  all,  and  more  than  a  poet 
waiit8,-^rMquiUity,  a  f«rtiiii6  beyond  oompeteu^e,  books,^  rural 
\»cenes,  and  an  age  tbi|t  ^eonld  nndentand  hin<  Ho  flourished  just  at 
the  dose  of  ttat  goMiu  ^od,  that  height  and  itron^  supi^er^tlme  of 
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oar  poetry,  when  laognage,  wisdom,  and  imagiootion  were  alike  at 
their  Doblent,  and  thoughts  were  poured  forth  as  profusely  as  words 
have  been  sioce.  He  was  inclined  to  the  music  of  verse  ^  and  the 
age  was  full  of  music,  of  every  sjpecies ; — he  was  of  a  romantic  and 
most  probably  superstitions  turn  of  mind*  ;  and  popular  superstitiona 
W0re  still  more  in  favour  than  during  the  preceding  era : — ^he  had  per- 
haps something  of  the  indolence  of  a  man  of  fortune  ^  and  in  the  coarse 
of  his  Italian  luxuries,  he  met  with  a  poet,  whose  tendencies  were  like 
his  own,  and  who  was  great  enough  to  render  the  task  of  translation 
honourable  as  well  as  delightful. 

He  accordingly  produced  a  version  of  Tasso,  which  we  do  not  say 
is  equal  to  the  original,  or  at  all  exempt  from  errors  which  a  fotnre 
translator  (always  provided  he  is  a  poet  too)  may  avoid;  but  whidi 
we  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  completest  trans- 
lation, and  most  like  it's  original,  of  any  we  have  ever  seen. — 
We  will  open  our  extracts  with  that  famous  blast  of  the  trumpet^ 
which  has  been  so  echoed  in  all  countries,  and  which  Voltaire  quotes 
to  shew  what  the  Italian  language  can  do  Sn  the  way  of  grandeur. 

Chiama  gU  abitator  d«  I'ombre  cterae 
11  ranco  tuoo  de  la  tartarea  tromba, 
Treman  le  ^paxiose  atre  caverne, 
E  I'aer  ciecti  a  quel  romor  rimbomha : 
M  t^  ttrifiendo  mai  de  le  topeme 
Regiooi  del  ciel^  il  fp^or  piomba : 
Vh  si  seoMa  ^a  mai  trema  la  terra, 
Quando  i  vapori  in  ten  gravida  terra. 

Lib.  4.  it  3. 

This  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  *'  tinsel**  which  Boileau  ventured  to 
talk  about ;  but  Mr.  Hoole  would  have  made  it  so  if  he  could.  This 
is  his  translation.  He  begins  with  making  the  trumpet  convene  the 
devils.    It  is  Pluto  at  Home, — or  sending  a  court  circular. 

The  trumpet  now  witb  boane  resoundinf  breath 
Convenes  the  spirito  in  the  shades  of  death ; 
The  boll  tw  carems  tremble  at  the  sound  | 
The  air  re-echoes  io  the  ncite  around; 
Not  louder  terrors  shake  ike  ditUmi  pole, 
M^hen  through  the  skies  the  rattling  thunders  roll ; 
Not  greater  tremors  heave  the  Ubouring  earth, 
WbcD  vapours,  pent  within,  contend  Jor  tnrth, 

HooLB,  Book.  4,  ▼.  )7* 

Fairfax,  though  be  translates  the  concluding  couplet  rather  from 
Virgil  than  Tasso,  lets  loose  a  spirit  worthy  of  both  poets.  ObserfC 
the  fine  taste  with  which  he  has  managed  to  preserve  the  double 
rhymes^  that  make  the  original  so  resounding. 

The  drearie  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast, 
And  rombled  tbrougfa  the  lai  ds,  and  kingdomes  under^ 
Through  wastness  wide  it  foar'd,  and  hollowes  vast, 
And  filled  the  deepe  with  horror,  feare,  and  wonder ; 

•  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  DMDonotogy,  which  was  founded  on  **  oecurrencea  in 
his  own  ^milj,"  and  is  still  somewh^ie  in  MS.  If  King  James  knew  this,  it  must 
hate  been  an  additional  incitement  to  his  patronage  of  the  Jerusalem,  the  seeood 
#dition  of  which  was  printed  at  his  deiire. 
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Not  ballt  fo  dreadful  noise  the  tempests  cast, 
That  fall  from  skies  with  stormes  of  haile  and  thunder; 
Nor  half  so  lowd  the  whistlin^^  winds  doe  sin|^, 
Broke  from  the  earthen  prisons  of  ibeir  kin|^. 

Fairfax,  B.  4.  st.  3. 

We  mn9t  not,  however,  take  up  onr  room  with  the  original  Italian. 
Tb»  next  passage  we  shall  quote  is  a  celebrated  one  also,  of  a  differeDt 
descriptioc, — that  of  the  angel  desceoding  on  Mount  Lebanon  5— *but 
it  ia  ail  the  same  to  Mr.  Hoole. 

Refulf^nt  rays  his  beauteous  locks  enfold ; 

White  are  his'nimble  wings,  and  edged  with  gold : 
With  these  through  winds  and  doads  he  cuts  his  way, 
Flies  o'er  the  land,  and  skims  along  the  sea. 
llius  stood  the  angelic  power  prepared  for  flight. 
Then  instant  darteid  from  th'  empyreal  height  $  - 
Direct  to  Lebanon  his  course  he  benr. 
There  closed  his  plumes,  and  made  his  first  descent. 

HooLE,  B.  I.  V. 

This  dosing  couplet  is  a  sad  misrepresentation  of  the  original,  wh 
the  angel  is  described,  on  his  fir»t  touch  of  the  mountain,  as  balandng 
himself  on  bis  wings.  When  Mr.  Hoole  takes  leaves  of  his  author,  it 
is  for  want  of  strength  to  accompany  higi ;  when  Fairfax  does  it,  it  is 
to  lead  you  into  some  beautiful  corner  .of  his  own  fancy.  It  is  thus 
he  renders  the  passage  :         ^ 

Of  silver  winp  he  tooke  a  shining  paire. 

Fringed  with  gold,  unwearied,  nimble,  swift ; 

With  these  he  parts  the  windes,  the  clouds,  tlie  aire. 

And  over  seas  and  earth  himselfe  doth  lift? 

Thus  clad  he  cut  the  spheares  and  circles  faire^ 

And  the  pure  skies  with  sacred  feathers  dift. 
On  Libanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 
And  shooke  his  wings  with  roane  May-dewes  wet. 

Fairfax,  B.  I.st*  14. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  beautiful  choral  stanza  describing  the 
chaunting  of  the  army  is  totally  omitted  in  Hoole*s  version.  We  sup- 
pose he  thought  the  remainder  sufficient,  and  so  indeed  his  reader  wilt 
think. 

So  pass  the  tuneful  band  with  cadence  sweet, 
The  hollow  vales  the  lengthened  notes  repeat ; 
The  winding  carerns  and  the  mountains  high 
A  thousand  echoes  to  the  sounds  reply. 

HooLS,  B.  n.T.77. 
Hither  the  armies  went,  and  chanted  shrill. 
That  all  the  deepe  and  hollow  dales  resound ; 
From  holk>w  mounts  and  caves  on  every  bill 
A  thousand  echoes  also  sung  around  ; 
It  seem'd  some  quire  (that  ftung  with  art  and  skill) 
Dwelt  on  those  savage  deones  and  shadie  ground  ; 
For  oft  resounded  from  the  banks  they  heare 
The  name  of  Christ  and  of  his  mother  deare. 

Fairfax, B.  11. St.  II. 

AAOther  specimen  of  Mr.  Hoole,  and  we  have  done  with  him.  It  i5 
hit  dote  of  the  bird's  song  in  book  the  sixteenth. 

He  ceas'd ;  th'  approving  choir  with  joy  renew 

Their  rapturous  music,  and  their  loves  pursilfe. 


A^^ain  in  mi^  Um  cooim:  iuutl^  l^iH^ 

Tbe  fi^^i^fier'd  naUoos  take  Ujeii  amnrou^  f\}l» 

The  oak,  tb«  chaster  laurcJ  M*ero$  tu  yi«J4 

And  all  tbe  Jaafy  t«nanu  of  the  Add. 

The  earti^  a#id  streams  one  soul  appears  to  move. 

All  Seem  impregnate  with  tbe  seeds  uf  lovt. 

U#r«  ii  not  the  f«fait€«4  rttewbUttoe  of  tUe  i|i|t«<^f  ^hovgb  ^fry  v^ltff  ^ 
tHAOftineat  af  tke  origin^.  Th«  oowlifviou .  iip^  pt^rimUr  \4  w^^fi»^ 
like  it,  than  a  norsery-mau's  ledger  is  lik^  thp  Sj^Qllt  of  hift  r%iH^;. .  Qui 
now  hear  Fairfax. 

He  ceast ;  and  as^approoviDg  all  be  spoke, 

The  quire  of  birds  their  braventy  tunes  renpw  ; 

Tbe  turtles  ^i^hed,  and  si^rhs  with  kisses  broke  , 

Tbe  fowles  to  sjiades  unveeoe,  l>y  patres,  withdrew ; 

It  seem'd  the  laurel  ehaste  and  stubborne  n^k. 

And  all  tbe  geuile  trees  uu  eartli  that  grew, 
Jt  seem'd  the  laud,  the  sea,^nd  heav'o  above, 
AH  breath'd  out  fancy  sweet,  and  sigh*d  out  luvc. 

Fmrfax,  B.  I^.tt.  16. 

This  ia  even  9u))orior,  wp  think  to  tliA  originnl.  It  if  tl»ie  quinta  p^rs 
atctarifi,  t^i  loak^  the  ^n^^  swiio  9i«ido  on  thf]r  opfo  fiaiutness.  It 
ia  Uka  tb^.  porfectioo  of  4  chrysti)!  ^upfoer'a  da^',  umilQ  a  |iitl^  Ifuiguid 
lyith  nooo^  and  seeming  to  have  a  sparkling  aB,d  ttiry  cop^M^iojosoei^a 
about  it  that  vents  itself  io  odorous  wJu:^pers.. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  forc^oiag  speciadtBf  0/  Hoole^  how  a 
Imd  translator  tak«8  refoge  from  thn  real  /eeiJngs  of  his  aothor  ia 
vagueness  and  cant  phrases.  As  he  has  no  fee|ing  of  bis  own,  he 
resorts,  when  anything  is  meptioned^  not  to  the  tiling  itselif,  but  to  the 
terms  in  which  it  has  been  n^otjoaed  by  the  J^'riters  wilh  whom  he  la 
most  familiar.  Ha  dees  ^t  tr«nslale  bis  author'^  tikoughts,  bnt  his 
words  5  or  rather,  he  attempts  only  to  do  even  thai )  for  on  that  very 
ftcooBftt,  he  dbes  odtker.    To  feel  eitiier  proptiiy,  is  to  fcjol  both. 

We  are  greatly  tempted  ito  make  many  i«ipre  extracts  frpqi  Fairf^  -, 
lait  we  imist  reatrain  oprseLves.  In  failii^r  illm^tr^tfiou  q(  wh^i  ue 
have  said  about  the  lines  which  he  has  inserted  of  his  own,  or  altered 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  ikt  sympathy  which  he  atiil  keeps  up  with  his 
author's  feelings,  we  will  just  refer  to  his  calling  Annida,  when  she 
sets  off,  (4.  V.  47.)  the  Syrians'  '*  night-ambling  dame/ — to  the  two 
lines  (2.  v.  ip,)  in  u^Vv^h  he  calls  Soptironia  in  the  hands  of  the  male- 
factors a  "  dumb^*  and  *'  silver  dove;" — to  the  neighing  of  the  horses, 
and  clattering  of  aroia^  /( 1 .  v.  730  ^'hieh«  be  8ay3« 

Pursue  tbe  echo  over  dale  and  ,downe  ; 

to  the  description  of  Artnida  (4.  v.  29.)  in  wiiicb,  with  a  little  over- 
mixture  of  conceit,  yet  beamifpl^  he  tells  us> 

The  marble  goddcase,  set  at  Gnidos  nakad* 

iSbe  saemVI,  .were  she  uiicloaih'd,  or  that  awaked ; — 

and  to  the  Issuing  forth  of  the  devils  (4.  v.  IB.^  wincb  as  tlie  atanXR  la 
almost  entirely  his  own  as  well  as  aiine  one^  and  crowded  witb  bis 
favourite  love  of  dsemonolo^^  wc  sliatl  quote  entire  : — 


'    '  TH«>I^s^#ye\4tftaH>se  with  guMtHe  tan,. 

ABd'tfaron^fixiiih,fibo%»l  tbevoritm^^^;  • 

Ela^d  %hey,^lie^,  river,  stretme,  and  shoxt ; 
^obUnSj  fairies^  Teends,  aiid  furies  mad,    '. 
jed  in  floWfi)^  &^\t%  a\1d  itK/dilttiiin  iMtc ; 

^S^tfiTMitlieaolli  enilh  Mid  wmUdQ  Ain 

The  fadlts  of  ('afrfax  are  partly  his  bwti,  fttid  pattly  tliosfe  of  tli^ 
period  iheo  commeodog..  Theycopsist  ip  tpo  jf^at  a  Jiterise  oMuWn 
sioaj  occaMonal  crampneis  aDd  pb»ciirUy ;  ati  over  t^odedey  tb  con- 
ti^ast  I  «od  in  a  siugular  fondness  for  o^dupyitig  a  lln\^  here  aiid  il^ere 
either  with  epithets  almost  synontmo'us^  x)r  :Ci^lth  a  jiiartced  ietkW  of 
Botias^  which  dose  bi«  stanza  liVe  palisado'e^  3  as  f6r  iustatnce, 

Y«f  we'a^e  ndt  sure^  whether  this  kipd  of  fepetttiip  dbrt  ttot  fell  In 
Ssomtjtmies  with  a  certnui  gentle  and  cohtliiuolls .  beatity.  It  is  clear, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  ItalJaos,  from  afeelihgtif  that  s^oft^  gate  rise  to  it 
themselves p  though  Fairfax  has  d^rried  it  to.  sLn  i^xttiss^  Petrsbrdi  and 
'tis  fbll6wers  sometimgs  heap  a  line  with,  dd^criptfvfe  doiihs  or  ai^ec- 

'tlres^  and  that  delightrul  wild  fellow  Pti(I(frsi;enis  to  take  a  please 
even  m  repeating  a  itinTiitode  6f  tdtes  :aifi'd  int^Vrogatipn,  Hndi>eginni4g 
'a  whole  staDza  or  more  with' the  sartie  WoW."  Tk6  'over-tcliderrcy to 
contrast  may  also  be  traced  to  the  Italians,  especially  us  Marino' was 
now  becoming  adiiifed  ;ln  Engie&d,  and' every  4)Qdy  had  not  strength 
to  resist  his  crowding  fffttens  Hke  MiHoa.  The  btW  Ainlts  are  per- 
haps owing  to  Fairfax's  Hatfng  choiicte  ts  aMdt  t^y  the  btanza  of  the 
original ;  for  not  beinjg  so  great  a  master  6f  Ills  tiatire  language  as 
8peinef >  M^  wrtkiiis  ikUitional  Tide  leaned  ^  defv  diffionlty  in  this 
trnpeety  ithd  too  ^^Mihrio  no  p*r^oe^  ke  haw^^  himself  with  the 

'gnc^t  recnlt'ebce  of  Thymes,  which  «niti  Italian  nvuch  better  than 
C^brii^.  Ub  was  dho^  tboogh  by  no  vioaM  the  literal  tcanslal#r 
-wbkh  flnme  ten  miide 'hiifa,  «at«riUl]r  (a»sieis  in  genernL  to  ,get  the 
isseithe^df  his  origidhi  into  th^  same  eetiiplMs,  wbioh  hampered  ilnm 
Au^h^-;  ^d  ttte  resoit'  ^of  d1  thts,  joined 'do  doabt  4o  a  natural  info- 
rli^rity  in  kis  own  i^ivs; '  tiow«!i^ef  true  a  K>ae,  la,  •  'that  he  is  not,  e^uait 
to  Ms  tor^nial  in  the  ^easier  part  pf  hit  ini4^eely,-^ia  his  elearnes^, 
"frhidl  h  like  that  lofUn  it»lb«*«(tmospilere«^-*»nd4a  aeertaki  vir^n 

-tVfkmhemt,  f'<oA»ta  ndloffia  aoave  i**-^'miAefr%,  he  ia  inferior^  gt0eM4|y 
'«p0s^UKg,  ibaRmplldfy^  1 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  he.  bn  gtvat  bciatitMeii.  Uhe  ro«ighe«e4 'the 
dni&ic  of  Tasso  a  little,  he  still  kept  it  music,  and  beautiful  music  ^ — 
s^me  of  bis  stasfas  indeed ^ive  the  sweetness  of  the  original  with,  the 
itiliisofter  SWBOt^caa  of  anecho  y  and  he  blew  into  the  rest  some  noble 
organ -like  notes,  which  perhaps  the  original  is  jteo  deficient  in.  He 
can  be  also  qnite  as  stately  and  aolemn  in  Reeling ; — he  is  as  fervid  in 

^^iUs  (eMt^ci^,  .«•  iMifiiast  and  iu)i  of '|;hastly  ^ppFehension  in  his  sv^peF- 
natnral  agency,  as  wrapt  up  in  leafiness  in  his  sylvan  haunts,  as  luxu- 
riant and  ali?e  to  tangible  «iha|^  in  liis  Totupttronsnciss.    He  feels  the 
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elements  aod  varieties  of  his  nature,  like  a  tme  poet;  aad  his  transla- 
tion has  confeqnently  this  special  mark  of  all  trae  poetry,  trandaled 
or  original,-^tbat  when  the  circnnntances  in  the  story  or  description 
alter,  it  gives  ns  a  proper  and  pervading  sense  of  the  alteration  Hie 
surfaces  are  not  all  coloured  alike,  as  in  a  bad  and  monotonous  pictnrt. 
We  have  no  silken  armour,  as  in  Pope's  eternal  enamel )  nor  iron  silks, 
as  in  Chapman  (who  is  perhaps  the  only  other  various  translator  never- 
theless) ;  nor  an  everlasting  taste  of  chips  instead  of  succulence*  as  in 
the  Ariosto  of  Harrington. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  the  reader  must  not  expect  a  perfect  ver- 
sion in  Fairfax,  much  less  at  the  outset.  Tasso  himself,  in  our  opi- 
nion, does  not  well  warm  you  into  his  work  till  after  several  books  -, 
but  set  out  resolutely  with  him  or  his  translator,  or  with  both,  get  past 
some  cold  looking  places,  and  scratch  through  a  few  of  Fairfax's  rough- 
nesses and  obscurities,  and  you  come  upon  a  noble  territory,  full  of 
the  romantic  and  the  sweet,  of  stately  and  of  lovely  shapes,  of  woods, 
waters,  and  sunny  pleasure8,-^with  drearier  seclusions  apart,  and  fields 
of  sonorous  battle.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Collins  was  fond  of  tlus 
author  and  his  translator,  since  Johnson  has  told  us,  in  that  piece  of 
prose  music  of  his,  that  *'  he  loved  fairies,  genii,  and  monsters," — that 
*'  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze 
on  the  ^nagniftcence  of  golden  palaces,  and  to  repose  by  the  water- 
falls of  Elysium.*'  Collins  has  given  Fairfax  a  high  and  proud  eulogy  in 
his  ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. — Speaking  of 
Tasso,  he  says. 

How  have  I  tat,  when  piped  tbe  peiwhrt  wind. 
To  hear  bit  harp  by  Britith  Patrnix  %tnukg, 
Prevailing  poet !  wbote  undoubtiiiff  mind 
Beliered  the  magic  wuDdert  which  he  tung :— • 

Aod  then  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  of  softness  and  luxury,  that  seem  irri- 
tated fh>m  the  countryman  he  is  praising.  Yet  ColUos,  be  it  observed, 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  quite  conversant  with  the  merits  of 
the  original.  Indeed  that  was  one  great  cause  of  his  eulogy.  Waller, 
who  appears  to  have  known  Italian,  aod  Dryden  who  undoubtedly 
did  so,  were  both  great  admirers  of  Fairfax.  Waller  professed  to  hav« 
''  derived  tbe  harmony  of  his  numbers**  from  him  ;  and  so  did  Dryden, 
if  a  reported  flpeech  of  his  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  He  gives  him  high  praise  at  any  rate,  and  joins  him  with 
Spenser  as  '^  great  masters  in  our  language.*'  But  his  greatest  title  to 
regard  on  the  score  of  authority  comes  from  Milton,  who  when  he  Iwr- 
rowed  from  Tasso,  took  care  to  look  at  Fairfax  also,  and  to  add  now 
and  then  something  from  him  by  the  way. 


The  Editor  will  be  happy  to  take  up  both  T>f  the  tubfectt  mentioned  by  J.  C.  He 
bad  already  Intended  to  write  upon  the  latter ;  and  the  other  will  Dill  in  ekedkntiy 
with  the  spirit  of  hit  little  woric 
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There  he  trrivlnf  ffMsd  afeoot  ioth  aie, 
Aad  takM  MTfcy  wilh  bMie,  earioot  tye : 
^w  this,  aow  that,  lie  taiteih  teodrrly. 


No.  XXVL— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5th,  1820. 


DfiATtlS  OF  LlTTLfi  CHILDREN. 

i  A  GftBcx Air  philosopher  being  asked  why  he  wept  for  the  death  of 
hit  flOD,  dhce  the  sorrow  was  io  raio,  replied,  *^  I  weep  on  that  rerfr 
account.'*  And  his  answer  became  his  wisdom.  It  is  only  for  sophists 
to  pMend  that  we^  whose  eyes  contain  the  fountains  of  tears,  need 
neirer  gtre  way  to  them*  It  would  be  unwise  not  to  do  so  on  some 
oocasions.  Sorrow  unloclcs  them  in  her  balmy  moods*  The  first 
bursts  may  be  bitter  and  oTerWhelming ;  but  the  soil,  on  which  they 
pour,  would  be  worse  without  them.  They  refresh  the  ferer  of  the 
soul,— 'the  dry  misery,  which  parches  the  countenance  into  furrows, 
and  renders  us  liable  to  our  most  terrible  '*  flesh-quakes." 

There  itre  sorrows,  it  is  true,  so  great,  that  to  give  them  some  of  the 
ordinary  rents  is  to  run  a  hasard  of  being  overthrown.  Tliese  we 
must  rather  strengthen  oursetver to  resist ;  or  bow  quietly  and  drily 
down  in  order  to  let  them  pass  over  us,  as  the  traveller  does  the  wind 
of  the  desert.  But  where  we  feel  that  tears  would  relieve  us,  it  ia 
false  philosophy  to  deny  ourselves  at  least  that  first  refreshment;  and 
it  Is  always  fylse  consolation  to  tell  people  that  because  they  cannot 
lielp  a  thing,  they  are  not  to  mind  It.  The  true  way  is,  to  let  them 
grapple  with  the  unavoidable  sorrow,  andtry  to  win  it  into  aentleness 
by  a  reasonable  yielding.  There  are  griefs  -bo  gentle  in  uieir  very 
nature,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  false  heroism  to  refuse  them  a  tear* 
Of  this  kind  are  the  fleath  of  iefants.  Particular  circumstances  may 
render  it  more  or  less  advisable  to  Indulge  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
little  dbild^  bntln  general,  parents  should  be  no  more  advised  to  re- 
press their  first  tears  on  such  an  occasldn,  than  to  repress  th^  smiles 
towftfds  It  child  snrvhing,  6r  to  Indulgcf  In  aor  otiier  sympathy.  It  Is 
an  appeal  to  the  same  gentle  tenderness;  and  such  appeals  are  never 
made  in  vain.    The  end  of  them  Is  an  acquittal  from  the  hanher  bonds 
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of  aflUctioo, — froin  the  tjiog  down  of  the  spirit  to  oae  mriciicboljr 
idea. 

It  i§  the  natare  of  tearf  of  (his  kind,  however  strongly  thej  amy 
firanh  forth,  to  run  into  qufet  waters  at  last.  We  cannot  easily,  for 
the  whole  coarse  of  our  Uves^  think  with  pain  of  any  good  and  kind  ptr* 
son  whom  we  hare  lost.  It  if  the  divine  nature  of  thtir  qualities  im 
conquer  pain  and  death  itself;  to  torn  the  memory  of  them  into  plec« 
sure;  to  surfive  with  a  placid  aspect  in  our  imaginations*  We  are 
writing  at  this  moment,  just  opposite  a  spot  which  contains  the 
grare  of  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  us.  We  see  from  our  window  the 
trees  about  it,  and  the  church-spire.  The  greeti  fields  lie  around* 
The  clouds  are  tra?elYing  drer  head,  alternately  taking  away  the  sua* 
shine  and  restoring  it.  The  vernal  winds,  pipinrg  of  the  flowery 
summer-time,  are  nevertheless  calling  to  mind  the  far  distant  nnd  dan- 
gerous ocean,  which  the  heart  that  lies  in  that  grave  bad  many  reasons 
to  think  of.  And  yet  the  sight  of  this  spot  does  not  give  us  pain.  So 
far  from  it,  it  is  the  existence  of  that  grave  which  doubles  every  charm 
of  the  spot ;  which  links  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood  and  manhood 
together  ;  which  puts  a  hushing  tenderness  in  the  winds,  and  a  patient 
joy  upon  the  landscape;  which  seems  to  unite  heaten  and  earth,  mor- 
tality and  immortality,  the  grass  of  the  tomb  and  the  gra<is  of  the 
green  fielJ,  and  gives  a  more  maternal  aspect  to  the  whole  kindness  of 
nature.  It  does  not  hinder  gaiety  itself.  Happiness  was  what  its 
tenant,  through  all  her  troubles,  would  have  diffused.  To  diflose 
happiness,  and  to  enjoy  it,  is  not  only  carrying  on  her  wishes,  but 
realizing  her  hopes ;  and  gaiety,  freed  from  its  only  pollutions,  n»lig- 
nity  and  want  of  sympathy,  is  but  a  child  playing  about  the  knees  of 
its  mother. 

The  remembered  innocence  and  endearments  of  a  child  stand  us  lo- 
stead  of  f  irtaes  that  have  died  older.  Children  have  not  exercised  the 
voluntary  offices  of  friendship  ;  they  have  oot  chosen  to  be  kind  and 
good  to  us ;  nor  stood  by  us,  from  conscious  will,  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity.  Bat  they  have  shared  their  pleasures  and  pains  witb  us  •$  well 
as  ihey  could :  the  interchange  of  good,  offices  between  us  has,  of 
necessity,  been  less  mingled  with  the  troubles  of  the  world;  the 
sorrow  arising  from  their  death  is  the^oniy  one,  which  we  can  asso- 
-ciate  Hith  their  memories.  These  are  liappy  thoughts  that  cannot 
die.  Our  loss  may  always  render  them  peusire;  but  they  will  not 
always  be  painful,  tt  is  a  part  of  the  benignity  of  Nature,  that  pain 
does, not  survive  like  pleasure^  mt  any  tiaie  ;.inuch  lest  where  the 
cause  of  it  is  ap  innocent  one.  The  simile  win  T«main  Reflected  by 
memory ;  as  the  moon  reflects  the  light  upon  us,  w!ren  the  ^^n  has 
gone  into  heaven. 

When  writers  like  ourselves  qoarrel  ^^Hv  aarthly  ptfe^  (jwp  me^n 
writers  of  the  same  intentioni,  without  ii^)^,5f^i2ise,  %ny  thing 
about  abilities  or  otherwise)  they  are  miiiftndfMted  jf  they  are  snp* 
posed  to  quarrel  with  pajns  of  every  sort*  DUa*  would  be  fdle^ed 
effeminate.  They  do  npt  pretend  iodeedy .  ihat^>tmaity  might  wet 
w!»h,  if  it  could,  to  be  entirely  fioeiVoBHPRin;'ly  jtandeaveurs  at  aU 
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tiiii€8  to  lurii  pala  into  pleasure,  or  at  least  to  set  off  the  one  with  the 
other;  to  mike  the  former  a  ie«t,  and  the  litter  a  n*freghmcnt.    The 
most  unaffected  dif^nity  of  tuiT^nng  does  this;  and  if  nise,  acknow- 
ledges ft.     The  greatest  beoevoleRce  towards  others, '  (he  most  unsd- 
fith  relish  of  (heir  pleasures,  even  at  its  own  expense,  does  but  look  to 
•ncreastng  the  general  stock  of  happiness,  though  content,  if  It  could, 
to  haie  its  identity  swallowed  up  in  that  splendid  contemplation. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  that  this  la  to  be  called  sef^shness.     We  are 
far  indeed  from  thinking  so,  or  of  so  confounding  words.     But  neither 
is  it  to  be  cr.lled  pain,  when  most  unselfish ;  if  disinterestedness  he  truly 
understood.     The  pain  that  is  in  it  softens  into  pleasure,  as  the  darker 
hoe  of  the  rainbow  melts  into  the  brighter.     Yet  even  if  a  harsher  line 
is  to  be  drawn  between  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  the  most  unseltish 
mind,  (and  ill  health,  for  instance,  may  draw  it),  we  should  not  quarrel 
with  it,  if  it  contributed  to  the  general  mass  of  comfort,  and  Vffre  of  a. 
nature  which  general  kiiidliues^  could  not  avoid.     Made  as  we  are, 
there  arc  certain  pains,  without   which  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive certain  great  and  oreibalancing  pleasures*     We  may  conceiro 
it  possible  for  beings  to  be  made  entirely  happy  ;  but  in  our  coropoaf- 
tion,  something  of  pain  seeips  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient^  in  order 
that  the  materials  may  turn  to  as  fine  account  as  possible;  though 
our  clay,  in  the  course  of  age^  and  experience,  may  be  refined  more 
and  more.     We  may  get  rid  of  the  worst  earthy  though  not  of  earth 
itself. 

Now  .the  liability  to  the  loss  of  children,-T-or  rather  what  renders 
us  Sensible  of  it,  the  occasional  loss  itself,T— s^m'  to  be  one  of  these 
necessary  bitters  thrown  into  the  cqp  of  humanity.  We  do  not 
mean  that  erery  body  must  lose  one  of  his  children,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  rest ;  or  that  every  individual  loss  afflicts  us  in  the  same  proportion. 
We  allude  to  the  deaths  of  infaiits  in  general.  These  miglit  be  as  few 
as  we  could  render  them.  But  if  none  at  all  erer  took  place,  we 
should  regard  every  little  child  as  a  man  or  woman  secured ;  and  it 
will  easily  be  conceived,  what  a  world  of  endearing  cares  and  hopes 
this  secuiity  would  endbinger.  The  very  idea  of  infancy  would  lose 
its  continuity  with  us.  Girls  and  bo^s  would  be  future  men  and 
women,  not  present  children.  They  would  have  attained  their  full 
growth  in  our  imaginations,  and  might  as  we4l  have  been  men  and 
women  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  lost  an  infant, 
are  never,  as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child.  They  arc  the  only 
persons,  who,  in  one  sense,  retain  it  always;  and  they  furnish  their 
neighbours  with  the  same  idea*.  The  other  children  grow  up  to 
manhood  and  womanl^ood,  and  luflfer  all  the  changes  of  mortality. 
This  one  alone  is  rendered  an  immortal  child.  Death  has  arrested  it 
with  his  kindly  harshness,  i^od  blessed  it  into  an  eternal  image  of  youth 
and  inacceiice. 

*  **  1  tijiiod,*'  •ays  olJ  Csptaii)  Bolton,  **  when  I  envied  jo«  t^•  two  honnf« 
children,  but  I  sigh  not  now  to  call  either  ilic  mouk  or  the  soldier  mine  01^  n.'— 
Monatit  ry ,  Vol.  1 1 1.  ;;.  S 1 1 . 
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Of  mch  as  these  are  the  pleasaotest  shape  that  visit  oar  fancy  and 
our  hopes.  They  are  the  efer-smUiof  emblems  of  joy ;  the  prettiest 
pages  that  wait  Qp4^  imagiiuitlon.  LMtl  J^  ^^  of  these  are  the  klii||dom 
of  hpafen.*'  ^here?er  there  is  a  province  of  that  benevolent  and 
all-accessible  empire,  whether  on  earth  or  elsewhere,  snch  4re  the 
gentle  spirits  that  mast  inhabit  it.  To  such  simplicity,  or  the  reaem* 
blance  of  it,  must  they  come.  Sach  must  be  the  refdy  confidenoe  of 
their  hearts,  and  creativeness  of  their  fancyr  And  so  ignorant  mast 
they  be  of  the  ^^  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  losing  their  discern* 
ment  of  that  self-created  trooble,  by  ei\joytng  the  gahitui  before  them, 
and  not  being  ashamed  of  what  is  kindly  and  innocent. 


AK0MAUE8  QF  SHAPE.  THB  STQRY  OE  CYLLARUS  AND 
^  HYLONOME* 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  instances  of  the  force  of  habit,  to  see  bow 
poetry  and  mythology  can  reconcile  as  to  shapes,  or  rather  combina- 
tions of  shape,  unlike  any  thing  in  nature.  The  dog-headed  deities  of 
the  Egyptians  Were  doubtless  not  so  monstrous  in  fheir  eyes^  as  in 
oors.  The  Centaurs  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  could 
be  imagined  possessing  beauty  enough  for  a  sort  of  human  love-story : 
and  our  imaginations  find  nothing  at  all  monstrous  iu  the  idea  of  an 
angel,  though  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  bird.  The  angel,  it  is 
trne,  is  the  least  departure  from  humanity.  Its  wingf  arc  not  an 
alteration  of  the  homan  shape,  but  an  addition  to  it.  Yet,  leaving  a 
more  awful  wonder  out  of  the  question,  we  should  be  startled  to  find 
pinions  growing  out  of  the  shoulder-blades  of  a  child ;  and  we  should 
wait  with  anxiety  to  see  of  what  nature  the  pinions  were,  till  we  be- 
came reconciled  to  them.  If  they  tuf  oed  out  to  be  ribbed  and  webbed 
like  those  of  tlie  iipaginary  dragon,  conceive  the  horror.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  became  feathers,  and  tapered  off  like  those  of  a 
gigantic  bird,  comprising  also  grace  and  splendour  as  well  as  the  power 
of  fligh^  we  can  easily  fancy  ourselves  reconciled  to  them.  And  yet 
again,  on^  the  other  hand,  the  Flying  Women,  described  in  the  Adven- 
tures of  Peter  Wilkins,  do  not  shodk  us,  though  their  wings  partake 
of  the  riU>ed  nd  webbed  nature,  and  not  at  all  of  the  feathered.  We 
admire  Peter's  gentle  and  beautiful  bride,  notwithstanding  the  phceno- 
menon  of  the  Graundee,  its  light  whalebone-like  intersections,  and 
its  power  of  dropping  about  her  like  drapery.  It  even  becomes  a 
matter  of  pleasant  cuHosity.  We  find  It  not  at  all  in  the  way.  We 
can  readily  apprehend  the  delight  he  felt  at  possessing  a  creature  so 
kin4  and  sensitive ;  and  cai^  sympathize  with  him  in  the  happiness  of 
that  l)ridal  evening,  equally  removed  from  prudery  and  grossness, 
which  he  describes  with  a  mixture  of  sentiment  and  yoloptuoui^ness 
Vvond  all  the  bridals  >ve  ev^r  rmd. 
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To  httpgine  anj  thing  like  a  sympathy  of  this  kind,  it  is  of  course 
neCoawiry  that  the  difference  of  form  should  couMit  in  odd?tloD,  and 
not  in  alteration*     But  the  on*angcl-like  textun*  of  ihv  tlyi't^  appi- 
ratut  of  ftiir  Youwarkce  (such,  if  we  remember,  Is  her  nani^)  helps  to 
shew  us  the  main  reason  why  we  are  able  to  receive  pleasure  from  tiie 
"iilstories  of  creatures  only  half^human.     The  habit  of  readm^  preyents 
^tlie  first  shock ;  but   we  are  reconciled  in  proportion  to  their  pos* 
session  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  human  qualities.     Kindneas  is 
ihp  great  elevator.    The  Centaurs  may  have  killed  all  the  Ijapiihae, 
and  shewn  considerable  generalship  to  boot,  without  reconoilin^  us  t» 
the  brute  part  of  them ;  but  the  brutality  melts  away  before  (he  story 
t>f  their  two  lovers  in  Orid.     Drunkenness  and  rapine  made  beasti  of 
them ;— sentiment  makes  human  beings,     Polyphemus  in  Homer  is  a 
^shocking  monster,  not  because  he  has  only  one  eye,  but  because  he 
'murders  and  eats  our  fellow-creatures.     But  in  Theocritus,  wber^  he 
is  €ralatea's  lover,  and  sits  hopelessly  lamenting  his  passion,  we  only 
pity  him.     His  deformity  eren  increases  our  pity.     We  blink  the 
question  of  beauty,  and  become  one-eyed  for  his  sake.     >Cature  seems 
to  do  him  an  injustice  in  gifting  him  with  sympathies  so  human,  and  at 
the  same  time  preventing  them  from  being  answered  ;  and  we  feel  im- 
patient with  the  all-beautiful  Galatea,  if  we  think  she  ever  shewed 
him  scorch  as  well  as  unwillingness.     We  insist  upon  her  avoiding  bira 
With  the  greatest  possible  respect. 

These  fictions  of  the  poets  therefore,  besides  the  mere  excitement 
Avhich  they  give  the  imagination,  assist  remotely  to  break  the  averse, 
tiess  and  ancharitableness  of  human  pride.  And  they  may  blunt  the 
point  of  some  fancies  that  are'apt  to  come  upon  melancholy  minds. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  infinite  range  of  his  metaphysical 
optics,  turned  his  glass,  as  he  no  doubt  ofteadid,  towardst  the  inha« 
^  ftitants  of  other  worlds,  the  stories  of  angels  and  Centaurs  would  help 
his  imaginalive  good  nature  to  a  more  willing  conception  of  creatures 
in  other  planets  unlike  those  on  earth  ;  to  other  ^^  Iord;s  of  creation  ^** 
and  othfr,  and  perhaps  nobler  humanities,  nob)e  in  spirit,  though 
differing  in  form.  If  indeed  there  can  be  any  thing  in  the  starfy  end^ 
lessness  of  existence,  nobler  than  what  wo  can  conceive  of  lave  and 
generosity. 

But  to  our  story.  Ovid,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  his  Meta- 
morphoses, has  recounted  the  famous  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  I^n- 
pithae.  Our  countrymen  have  the  happiness  of  possesbing,  in  another 
shape,  another  fine  poem  on  the  same  subject ;  we  mean  the  divine 
scvlpturesof  Phidias.*     But  Ovid  is  as  powerful  in  his  way,  as  the 

*  We  never  obwrved  till  the  other  day*  th<^t  in  tUete  Marlilc^  the  Centaurit  arc  no 
Uller  then  the  Lepithn.  Upon  thinking  of  the  niaiter,  we  Mie ve  it  la  aluu  the  «iiriie 
in  BKMt engravingi,  where  Crutiiurs  are  introduced;  certainly  in  «oiQeqId  om^t.  We 
are  to  imagine  ofeonree,  not  that  the  Centanre  were  of  the  ^aine  height  <i«  men  of  this 
*^  degenerate  age,**  and  ran  about  with  Welch  ponies  behind  them,  but  that  ihcy 
and  the  Lapitfcs  irere  of  gigantic  vtature,  and  the  borxe-part  at  lar^^  ps  Uie  tinc^t 
4«foor modem  tteeds.  An  awkward  difliciiliy  teems  itill  to  rcm(i«n  ;  >jnfc  the  horsH, 
however  large,  muH  be  comp;rativc!>  ^urrill  to  a  hor*c  fii  for  a   LHi»Uhitc  to  lidp. 
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English  rpader  may  see  in  the  vrrsiont  of  Drjden  tod  Satidyfi.  Phi- 
dias has  rplleved  the  ferocity  of  his  story  with  some  ejcquishe  figure* 
of  women.  One  in  particalar,  who  seems  fainting,  is  the  ▼ei;y  gentle 
essence  of  womenhood  personified*  Oiid,  more  exuberant)^  tboo^ 
not  more  tooching  in  his  imagination,  has  carried  the  r^finemen^  far- 
ther;  and  contradicting,  or  rather  Tarying,  with  a  solitary  and  strik- 
ing exception,  the  general  character  ffiven  of  Centaurs,  has  introduced 
two  of  them  as  lovers,  remarkable  n>r  their  gentleness  and  lieanty, 
and  dying  side  by  side.  The  story  is,  that  Pirithous  having  invited 
^^  the  half-horsie  people*'  to  his  weddling-feast,  when  he  married  Hip- 
podamia,  one  of  them  was  so  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  the  bride, 
that  he  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  drinking  and  carousing,  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  her  off.  Theseus,  the  friend  of  Pirithous,  seised  a 
great  antique  goblet,  craggy  with  sculpture,  and  dashed  his  face  to 
shatters  with  it,  so  that  he  died.  The  other  Centaurs,  seeing  their 
brother  killed,  grew  frantic  with  revenge ;  and  a  tremendous  iMittle 
ensued.  The  whole  account  filU  the  ear  and  the  imagination,  like 
an  enormous  uproar.  It  is  a  gigantic  hubbub,  full  of  hugh  fists, 
hoops,  weapons,  and  flying  furniture,  chandeliers  torn  down,  and 
thbles  snatched  up,  shrieks  of  females,  and  roarings  and  tramplings 
of  men  and  half-men.  One  of  the  Lapithss  tnakes  nothing  of  rending 
away  a  door«post  that  would  load  a  waggon  :  and  9^  Centaur  tears  op 
an  altar  with  fire  upon  it,  and  tends  it  blazing  among  the  enemy. 
The  different  modes  in  which  the  deaths  are  inflicted  are  as  various 
as  any  in  Homer ;  and  the  poet,  with  admirable  propriety,  has  given 
bis  battle  all  the  additional  interest,  which  the  novelty  of  the  figures 
engaged  in  it  could  suggest. 

The  episode  of  the  two  lovers  comes  out  of  all  this  hideous  tarbu- 
lence,  like  the  dropping  of  rain  from  the  eaves  after  a  thunder-storm. 
If  we  are  asked  why  we  translate  it  after  Dryden  and  Sandys,  it  wil  i 
be  suflicient  to  answer  that  it  gave  us  some  pleasant  moments  to  do  so ; 
and  that  we  would  rather,  on  these  occasions,  furnish  something  ori« 
ginal  to  the  reader  than  translated.  But  our  readers  and  we  are  not 
quarrelsome  parties.  With  regard  to  the  measure,  we  have  chosen  it 
as  the  most  capable  of  expressing  the  alternate  laxity  and  compression, 
for  which  Ovid's  style  is  remarkable.  We  found  the  heroic  couplet 
hamper  us,  tending  either  to  too  great  length  or  the  reverse  of 
it.  With  the  old  ballad  measure  before  us,  one  may  do  as  onoi 
pleases ;  and  there  is  something  in  it  that  suits  the  simplicity  of  the 
affections. 

Nor  could  tliy  bennty,  Cyllarat, 

Protect  tlco  in  the  fray ; 
If  we  m»y  speak  of  shapes  like  tbfoe. 

AAer  a  human  way. 

But  the  reader  it  to  tappote,  that  there  trerc  no  horses  ia  those  days  to  provoke  the 
comparison.  The  doUod  of  the  **  half-horsie**  people  (as  Spenser,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
poetical  composition,  ventures  to  call  them),  originated  in  the  wonder  with  which 
men  on  horse-back  were  firit  regarded.  When  the  Mesiraos  first  beheld  Curtcs  and 
bis  cflTsiry,  they  were  struck  with  the  «ame  idea. 
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llitf  beard  was  in  the  Howtry  bud 

TcNiehedt  like  his  hair,  wicb  gold;  • 

And  down  beneath  his  shoulder  bladM 

Hia  tressea  ran  and  rolled. 

Ad  earnest  ebeer  waa  in  bis  look ; 

And  every  human  part, 
Hia  neck,  hia  abouldrra,  handa,  and  breatt, 

Matcbed  with  the  proudeat  art. 

Saeb  waa  hia  look  and  ahape,  to  where 

The  nether  form  began ; 
Nor  where  he  put  the  coaraer  00, 

Diabonoared  be  the  nan. 

Ef  *n  Castor  might  have  ridden  him. 

Bar  for  hia  double  make; 
80  boUt  with  moacle  waa  hia  cheat. 

So  rideable  his  back. 

And  blacker  waa  hia  noble  bue^ 

Than  ia  the  pitrhj  night ; 
Only  a  anowy  tall  and  feet 

PiniaM  bis  look  with  light. 

If  any  fair  ereatarea  of  hia  kind 

Beaooght hia  love;  bathe 
W&a  borne  away  by  only  obe, 

The  sole  Hyionome. 

No  gentle  womsn-hearted  thing 

Of  all  the  balf-homan  rare, 
Carried  aboat  the  ahady  woods 

A  more  becoming  grace. 

With  pretty  natoral  blandlabaMDtSi 

And  loving,  and  at  last 
Owning  her  love  with  rosy  talk. 

She  booad  the  eonqaeror  fu t« 

Her  limbs,  as  moch  as  In  her  lay. 

She  kept  adorned  with  care. 
And  took  especial  pride  to  aleek 

Her  iightaome  locka  of  hair. 

With  rosemary  she  wreathed  them  noir« 

With  violate  and  the  rose ; 
Aad  now  betwist  their  gloasy  black. 

Sparkled  the  illy  snows. 

No  Teat  bat  of  the  choieesi  sUii» 

And  soitiqg  ber,  she  wore. 
About  her  shmilder  crocsuig  roond 

Beside  hor  mm!  before 
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And  twice  m  ilny.  In  Up»»ittg  well« 
'Hint  from  ihe  wood*  came  down, 

Slir  baf))«d  iyvr  fare;  and  twice  il  dajr^ 
She  ballud  from  sole  to  cnni H. 

E<mal  alike  tlie  Ueaaty  wa«, 
¥U)Unl  ihe  love  iii  either; 

Tliey  roamed  the  rooiintains  hand  ill    anJ, 
And  lilicUcred  clou*  to|^eiher. 

And  thna  did  they  attend  l,bat  day 

The  Lapitlieau  bride; 
Thtu  came  tofceiher,  and  thus  fotigbr^ 

Together,  9ld«  by  side. 

A  jarefin  froin  an  nDkoowii  hand 
Came  uith  too  aure  a  dart. 

And  pierced  in  thee,  poor  C>llnrus» 
£i|;U(  to  the  verj  heart. 

He  drew  tTie  bitter  weapon  ont» 
And  shudderinr  all  over, 

Pell  af^ainat  pale  HyIonomi% 
Wboae  arma  received  her  lorefi 

And  with  her  band  ybe  nursed  the  woancf» 
Of  which  be  fast  wa^  dying. 

And  hurried  mouth  to  niouth,  and  tried 
To  aio|»  his  soul  firom  fljring. 

But  when  the  (bond  it  all  in  vain. 
And  that  her  lord  was  dead« 

She  ottered  something  which  the  noise 
Deaieued  about  her  bead ; 

And  faDio;  with  her  wedded  hejirt 
On  what  bad  murdered  his. 

Gathered  him  blindly  in  her  arms^ 
And  amOed  a  d}ui|;  klat. 
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Thito  k«  Arriving  roimd  about  4otk  Sie, 
And  MkcBturvegr  wJtli  bum  ourioua  eyte : 
Kqw  tbiSf  Qow  tbaty  he  tasteih  tend^r^. 

Si'JUHfEll. 


No.  ^OtVn.— Wfipi^ESDAt,  APRIL  12H,  1^20. 


the  AtoV^eNTUltES  of  CBPtlALtys  AND  PfeOdfelS. 

^^HrxttJi,  the  ^0d  6f  lieidnens,  king  of  thcssaW,  iharried  Procrif, 
dMgtterof  PadcKod,  king  of  Athens.  They  bound  each  other  by  a 
I^  "^^^^  *^^^  *°y  ^"*  ^''^'  Cephalos,  who  was  fond  of  hunting, 
12!?'*  ^  wood-ttytophs  to  be  charnMng  to  no  purpose  j  and  Procris, 
waitriig  hi»  return  every  day  from  the  chace,  scarcely  had  a  civil 
aD8Wt?r  lor  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Wood-Gods. 

Their  security  in  each  others  exclusive  attachment  was  increased^  if 
pOfsiMe,  by  a  passion  which  was  conceived  for  Cephalns  by  Aurora, 
the  Goddess  of  Morning.  To  think  that  the  beaming  eyes  and  rosy 
bfusbeaf  of  so  charming  a  deity  were  upon  him  every  morning  to  no 
purpose,^  was  a  high  exaltation  to  the  proad  confidence  which  eacK 
reposed  in  the  other.  Procris,  whom  the  veiy  particular  vow  which? 
they  had  entered  into  had  begun  to  render  a  little  too  apt  to  be  jealous, 
coifclu^edf  that  if  he  could  deny  a  goddess,  she  need  have  no  fear  of 
the'  nympjhs.  All  that  disturbed  her  was  lest  Aurora  should  grow 
atogry.  Cepfralus,  On  ihe  other  hand,  whatever  airs  he  might  occa- 
^on*lIy  gfre  himself  on  the  strength  of  bis  fidefity,  held  it  to  be 
utterly  lm|)OSsfMe,  that  his  wife  should  for  a  moifreiit  forget  tbef 
r^ectefrofardJWnity. 

Aurora  h^mevef'  w^s  not  angry.  Sb^  wh5  too  much  in  love.  Ccpha- 
las'  bdffHd'  to  fed  a  softer  pricfe  when  he  found  that  the  still  loved  him  ' 
ff€?c1ttry,  aftid'  that  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  gVatify  him.  The  dawns 
itt  Thessaly  had  uev^r  bceri  known  to  be  so.  fine.  Rosy  little  cfouds, 
fhmttng  in  ysHfow  light,  were  sure  to  usher  in  the  day,  whatever  it' 
iWjjht  forfi'Out  at  ndon.  He  had  but  to  wish  for  more  air,  and  it  came' 
iftreantiog  upon  bis  face.  Did  he  want  light  in  a  gloomy  depth  of  the" 
foWst  ?  Beams  thrilled  through  tbe  twisted  thidiets,  and  made  the 
huiiters  start  to  see  their  faces  so  plainly.  Some  said,  that  a  divine 
(5<nmteilaude  wa*  td  6e  seen  at  these  times,  passing  on  the  ^thcr  sijcot^ 
lllef  trees,  rind  looking  through.  It  is  certain,  that  when  Cephalos  hai 
kin  dotvrt  tbwkrds  no6n  to  rest  himself  in  a  solitary  jdace,  jie  wenU 
««c,  ashe'W6jc«l,  a  nymph  suddenly  departing  from  the  spot^  wh'os^ 
hJftr  9hpdk  out  9,  J^i^d  of  sunshine.  He  knew  that  this  wa^  Aurora^ 
iiid^tx>ifld'iit>fhdj[>  being  todcbed'by  so  deltcate  an  affection. 
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By  dfgref  s^,  Cepbalas  began  to  think  that  Procrit  might  spsre  »  litcAr 
of  so  great  a  love ;  and  as  theye  wicked  thoaghts  stole  npon  him,  btf 
found  Aurora  steal  nearer..  She  came  closer  to  him,  m  he  pretended 
to  sleep  j  andloi^red  more  in  going  away.  At  length  they  conversed 
again  ;  and  4he  atguintnr^  which  was  Uppermost  in  ooth  their  minds, 
toon  got  more  and  more  explicit.     We  are  bound  to  believe  that  a 

goddess  could  reason  more  divinely  on  the  soli^t ;  but  it  must  doI 
e  concealrd,  that  the  argouieni  whicW  made  the  greatest  impression 
en  Cephnlns^  was  one^  which  has  since  been  much  in  fashion,  thougb 
we  cannot  say  a  grrat  deal  for  it.  All  defences  of  love  should  pro* 
eeed  upon  the  kindest  grounds^  or  on  none.  The  moment  it  refers  to 
any  thing  like  retaliation^  or  even  to  a  justice  which  hazards  such 
leeling.s  it  is  trenching  on  the  monstrous  territory  of  hate/  Be  thb 
'  however  as  it  may,  Aurora,  one  morning,  did  certainly  condescend  to- 
finish  a  conversation  with  saying,  that  she  would  not  look  to  have  her 
love  retnnied,  unlei^s  Procrib  shiiuhl  first  be  found  unfaithful. 

Thcrhusband,  in  whose  mind  this  suggestion  seemed  to  awaken  all 
his  exctusive  tenderness  for  his  wife,  readily  accepted  the  alternative. 
But  how  was  Procris  to  be  tried !  Aurora  soon  fbwid  an,  expedient 
She  changed  the  appearance  of  Cephalus  to  that  of  a  young  Pbosniciaa 
ftierchant  3  filled  his  pockets  with  gold  and  jeweh  ;  hung  the  rarest 
gems  from  Ormus  and  the  Red  Sea  in  his  turban  ;  and  seating  him  in 
a  Sidonian^  car,  drawn  by  white  fawns,  with  a  peacock  standing  beside 
him  00  the  edge,  sent  him  to  offer  all  these  bribes  to  Procris  for  her. 
tove.  Cephalus  turned  a  little  pale  at  sight  of  the  fawns  ^  but  hia 
colour  andf  even  his  gaiety  returned  in  a  minute  ;  and  taking  a  respect- 
ful farewell  of  the  Goddess,  he  shook  the  reigns,  and  set  off,  down  the 
grassy  valley  Uiat  led  to  his  home. 

The  fawns,  with  a  yearning  yet  ^asy  swiftness,  wound  along  down 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  Their  snowy  figures  flashed  in  and  out  of  the. 
trees  ;  the  peacock^  tail  trailed  along  the  air ;  the  Jewels  sparkled  ia 
the  stranger's  turban.  Procris,  looking  out  of  the  window  for  her. . 
hosband,  wondered  what  illustrioos  unknown  was  coining.  He  is 
evidently  coming  towards  her  abode.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  valley. 
He  arrives,  and  making  a  respectful  6beisance,  alights  find  enters.  He. 
makes  no  request  for  admittance,  but  vet  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with, 
his  easy  graritv.  He  says  indeed  that  he  could  not  hu^  come  in, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  for  the  fame  of  Procris's  beanty  and  sweet- 
Dcss  had  reached  him  in  Phoenicia}  and  as  his  father's  great  riches 
allowed  him  fo  travel  at  his  leisure,  he  had  brou^t  a  few  trifles,— 
not  as  a  return  for  the  few  hotfrs*  hospitality  which  he  should  presamft 
ii^onj— by  no  means: — but  solely  as  he  had  not  wit  or  attraction 
^nouffh  of  his  own,  to'Ionve  any  other  memorialof  bis  .visit  and  homage 
All  this  was  somevrhat  too  elaborate  for  the  people  in  those  days )  bat 
Cephalus,  in  bis  confidence,  had  become  a  little  over-ingenious  -,   and 

?hen  he  had  done  speaki ng»  and  had  presented  his  splendid  credeutialtr 
rocris  thought  that  the  accampli.shed  stranger  undervalued  himselL 
A  little  obstacle  presented  itself.  On  giving  her  the  peacock,  tha 
handsofne  stranger  stooped  his  .face  with  an  |ur  of  confident  hut  rt- 
ipectful  pleasure,  and  Was  about  to  kiss  her«    '*  How  is  this  T'  laid^ 
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PrQorifl«  ^'  We  alvrays  do  so  io  Pboenkta/'  Batd  he,  ''  whes  presents 
ue  ropeived  y*  and  without  more  ado^  be  kissed  her  in  a  sort  of.  lornal 
Mmd  cabalisUc  nmaoer,  first  on  one  cheek,  then  ou  the  otber«  aad 
lastly  on  the  forehead.  Procris  soboiilted^  purely  because  she  did 
not  kfiow  hour  (o  object  to  a  PbeeDidan  custom.  But  on  his  present- ' 
iug  a  casket  full  of  gold,  she  demurred.  He  seemed  to  take  no  noHce 
of  this,  but  stooped  as  before,  and  kissed  her,  not  only  on  the  cheeks 
and  foiehead,  bat  on  the  lips.  Procris  blushed,  and  looked  displeased; 
"  We  aiwuys  do  so  in  PhoBOtcia.;**  said  he,  in  a  tone,  as  «f  all  offence 
jBust  be  done  away  by  that  explanation.  Another  casket  suoce^dedy 
Coll  x>f  Jewels,  and  much  more  precious  than  the  last.  Procris  won* 
dered  whether  any  additional  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  return, 
and  was  about  to  decline  the  third  present  in  some  alarm,  when  the 
stranger,  with  as  brief  an  indifference  of  voice  as  his  gallantry  could 
assume,  observed,  that  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  third  gift /was  to 
have  the  kiss  relumed, — slightly,  it  wan '  true  ^  hut<  still  returned  :— • 
it  was  always  the  way  in  FluBnicia.  And  he  bad  itearcely  spoken  the 
word  wlieo  be  stooped  as  before,  aad  kissed  her.  Procris  would  sin-  • 
cerely  luMre  ol^ieeted  to  returning  the  salute.;  but  ma  she  said  after- 
wards, she  'really  had  aot  time  to  consider.  Besides,  she  tpersuaded 
hierself  that  she  felt  relieived  at  thinking  the  casket  was  to  be  the  last 
present,;  and  so/«— giving  a  short  glance  at  the  window^ — the  kiss  .was 
returned.  A  very  odd,  and  not  comfortable  expreseiion  passed  over 
tlMB  face  of  the  stranger,  but  very  quickly.  The  only  reason,  that 
Procris  could  conceive  why  he  should  look  so«  was,  that  the  salute 
yaight  have  been  too  slight.  "  He  is  very  generous,  I  own,**  thought 
she}  "  bnt  the^  Pbosnicians  are  strange  people."  The  stranger, bad 
ttow  a  totally  diffei«iit  air.  It  was  that  of  an  ^excessive  gaiety,  in 
which  respeqt  wigs  aeveitbeless  strongly  miti^ed^  **  HaVi/ig  honomped 
me  so  .far  iMtb  yoar  acqaaintaoce,**  said  he,  ^'  nothing  remains  but  to 
elose  our  Phoenician  ceremonies  of  introduction,  with  this  trifle  from 
the  Red  Sea.**  So  saying,  he  took  a  most  magnificent  ruby  from  the 
front  of  his  turban,  and  hitched  il  on  the  collar  of  her  vest.  *'  The 
hook,  "said  he,  "is  of  Phoenician  chry.-tal**  Procris*)!  ears  fairly 
tingled  with  the  word  Phoenician.  Slie  was  bewildered;  the  /*re- 
aionies  were,  indeed  about  to  close  $  and  this  (word  some^i  hat  relieved 
(ler ;  bpt  she  «(ias  going  ta.d^mur  ia  a  mf>re  peremptory  mamter,  when 
he  s<iid  that  all  that*  was  to  be  done  oOtthis  final  occasinn  was  just  to 
embrace  bim-rSlightly-rin  a  sisteily  way  j-r**  It  is  not  always  done^** 
said  he^"^-^''  the  Tj^re  people,  for  iiistan.e^  do  tint  do  it ;  hut -the  Sido« 
Biane  do ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  U  tlie  closing  custom  in  Phoe- 
HiGi-'*— ^and  .the  final  syllable  was  lost  in  a  new  ktss>  against  which 
she  ,fousd  it  .out  of  h^r  power  to  rctaonstratc.  in  giving  her  at  the 
aanse  Aime  a  brief  but  alTectionate  embrace,  he  contrived  to  bring  her 
arms  about  himself.  He  then  bowed  in  the  most  respecffui  aad  gnite« 
fai  manner  imaginable,  and  haudfd  her  to, a  seat. 

Piocris,  with  whom  the  ice  had  been  thus  broken,  and  who  already 
ihoaght  lierself  half  faitltles^  .to  the  strictness  of  her  ^ow,  scarcely 
kaaw  whether  to  feel  mone  angry  at  the  warmth,  or.  piqued  at. the 
.tunNBMioaf.iDdiffereQee,  of  tbe  atrangp:.    A  sense  howvsjc.ot^raf. 
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tififid  priie,  and  of  liis  €xtraordiiuiry  fCMrotiiff^  was  Ae  iippertBO«t 
faeting  id  her  iniiid  ^  and  tliw  led  her  to  be  p^aed  rattier  tbaa  Migry. 
Lackiiy,  tba  bethought  herself  of  ofleriii|^  him  the  hespitalily  of  ttie 
hoase,  which  helped  to  divert  her  coofwion.  The  milk  and  fraH 
were  broagbt  oat ;  and  he  tasted  them,  aiove.  It  aeeiied,  out  of  po- 
liteness, than  for  want  of  refreshmeat.  Proeris  caat  her  eyes,  ^mt  up 
tiie  hiU,  and  then  at  the  fawns.  She  wondered  whether  the  mwns  and 
car  woald  follow  the  other  presents ;  but  opoa  the  whole  eonduded 
they  would  not,  naiess  the  traveller  meaat  to  stop,  which  was  impos- 
sible ',  at  least  in  that  house.  She  made  ap  her  mind  therefore  to  be 
very  angry  in  case  he  should  ofler  4ie  fawns )  when  he  tnterrirpled 
any  fiirdier  reflections^  **  Those  fawns/'  said  he,  *'  came  Into  my 
possession  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  They  are  fatal."  *'  Fatri  r 
achoed  Proeris.  ''Not  in  a  bad  sense,*'  returned  the  irtraajger,  sAiil* 
log :  "I  am  destined  to  present  them  to  Some  fair  oae>  (Iknow  net 
vrho  she  is),  who  shall  honour  me  with  the  privileges  of  a  kUflAmnd, 
and  who  is  to  be  fairer  than  the  Goddess  that  gave  them  me."  *^  A 
strange  impossihle  condition,"  saM  Proeris  $  "  but  who,  pray  was  tfa^ 
Goddess  r'— <'  Aarora."-— The  beautiful  wile  of  Gephalus  smiled  vie^ 
torlously  at  the  mention  of  that  name.  She  had  already  triumphed 
over  the  divinity,  and  thought  that  this  new  test  of  superiority  was 
searoely  necessary.  The  Phcsoiciaa,  upon  seeing  her  tare  of  cova* 
tenaooe,  added  significantly;  "  I  saw  her  jast  now,  and  must  confess 
that  it  wiH  take  somethiug  very  extraordinary  to  surpass  hef ;  tot  I 
do  aot  conceive  it  actually  impossible."  Proeris  longed  16  tHl  him  of 
Aorora'k  uasuccessful  passion  for  Cephalus.  She  asked  how  long  it 
Was,  siace  he  had  seen  the  Goddess.  ''  I  saw  her  but  now,"  said  the 
stranger :  *^  she  was  oonv«^ng  in  the  forest  bare."  "  Dv  you  know 
#ttii  whom  r*  asked  Proens.  '^  Oh  yes$  it  was  yoar  Irasband :  and 
this  rsraiuds  me,  that  he  told  ma  to*  beg  yoa  not  to  be  alarmed,  bai 
he  should  not  return  till  night-fall.**  «' Not  till  •  night-fall  T  half 
UMirmured  and  half  enquired  the  fair  conqueror  of  Aurora. — Now  tMs 
was  wrong  in  Cephalos,  He  was  led  into  the  mentioa  of  his  interview 
with  Aurora  bv  It's  beiag  sctuallv  tbh  ease  j  but  he  need  not  have 
goae  so  far  with  the  lesson  she  haa  taught  him.  We  Mush  to  say  that 
ft  succeeded  hat  too  well.  There  is  no  necessity  to  pursue  the  detaH 
farther.  Towards  ttight«fall  Proeris  gave  anxious  looks  up  the  hill, 
and  hoped  (which  was  kiad  of  her)  that  her  husband  might  receive 
great  pleature  from  the  present  the  intended  to  make  him  of  the 
&WBS.  "  I  think  he  is  coming  down  the  hill,*'  saM  she.  '<  No,"  saki 
the  stranm*.  '^  How  can  yoa  teU,"  returned  Proeris,  *'  with  your 
face  tnra^  from  the  window  >"  **  Look  at  awe,"  replied  he,  ''  and 
yon  will  know/'  Procns  turned  quickly,  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
It  was  Cephalas  himsdf.  Astonishment,  fisar,  ^hame,  and  m  sense  of 
the  triwwpbant  artifice  of  the  Goddess,  fell  apon  her  at  oaea.  She 
uttered  a  loud  shriek  3  and  tearing  her  vest  from  her  husband'a  -gfup, 
dortad  off  Into  the  woods. 

Cephalus,  in  his  chariot  of  ftiwas,  soaght  her  a  hundred  ways  in 
Vila.  He  was  at  oaea  angry  and  sorry:  and  A«it>rB  loaad  that*  hev 
aiilteo  had  been  of  ao  use.    She  hoped  however  that  lima,  and  th* 
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•hteooe  of  Iris  wife»  woliM  molHfy  kirn  -,  and  in  tbt  tt«miwliUe>  feeifif 
htm  wmmtf  k  tenied  i|»ide  whenever  she  veDtured  io  becoine  iBMii- 
ttat,  she  tried  to  hmliblfi  yn  a  little.  H*4  9kill  becane  less  enper- 
eniBeAC  in  tbe  chace.  Other  dogs  ran  Duter  than  his  |  and  ^Iher 
Unees  took  truer  Him.  The  g l^oni  «f  the  fore»t  wm  t>till  enlightened 
for  iMin,  liecaase  she  did  not  wish  to  let  him  know  how  she  was  tfji9g 
Wii}  bot  the  name  of  Cq>hahis  inSered  in  ifa  refMitauon,  People 
began  to  smy  that  Fhakrae  was  as  good  ashe.    . 

He  was  sitting  at  home  one  eveaiog  in  a  tneliAoboly  manner*  after 
en  nneuceessfiil  day's  sporty  when  a  beautUpl  female  with  a  deg  ap* 
peered  al  the  door,  and  begged  permissiea  to  rest  herself.  The  fiynt«' 
neas  of  her  voice  interested  our  seflfering  hoatsman.  lie  brought  her 
in  with  xreat  kindness,  set  nefreahmearts  belore  her,  and  eonld  not  help 
casing  with  admiration  oh  her  lovely  faee,  which  covered  with  blnshea, 
looked  with  a  particolariy  melancholy  expression  on  tbe  fruits  and 
the  i>owis  of  cream.  He  thought  he  distressed  her^  and  began  playing 
in  a  negiigent  manner  with  the  dog.  The  animal^  at  a  slight  snap  of 
hb  fingers,  darted  np  on  his  l«*gs  like  lightning,  a»d  stood  panting 
and  looking  eagerly  towards  the  door.  Cephalns  had  the  finest  dogs 
in  Tbessaiy,  yet  be  doubted  whether  this  siras  not  finer  than  any  of 
them.  He  looked  at  the  female,  and  now  saw  that  she  was  baskinfid 
np  like  a  nymph  of  the  chace.  **  The  trath  flashes  upon  me,*'  thoi^ht 
In  I  **  thia  is  a  fagiiive  nymph  of  Diana.  Her  beskius  and  her  blushes 
tell  her  whole  story.**  The  fair  stranger  seemed  first  oppreiaed«  and 
then  relieved  by  hisi  gasew  '*  Yon  gness,*'  said  she,  "  imt  too  well,  I 
fear,  what  has  put  me  upon  yen  kind  hospitality.  Bu^  the  other 
■ez,  especially  where  they  are  of  the  best  natttres»  will  be  too  kiud  to 
betray  me.  I  bare  iadeed  fled  from  the  company  of  Piana,  having 
been  £rst  left  my<ielf  by  a  River<-God,  wlio*'-^he  Unshed,  and  was 
client.  "  And  this  dogY*  enquired  Cephalds,  alker  reassniiBg  her. 
'^  It  was  my  favourite  Sog  iu  the  chtuse,*'  said  she  ;  *'  now  my  faithful 
eompanion  in  flight.  Poor  Lailaps  1'*  And  the  dog,  f|f>rgetting  bis 
vivacity  in  an  instant,  came  and  lay  al  his  mistress's  feet,  as  if  he 
would  have  wound  about  them.  They  ivere  v&ty  beaatifiil  £Bet» 
''  The  Iliver-Ood  donbtleAs  admired  them/*  tboaght  Opkalus.  Bat 
Hbere  was  a  something  in  her  face  more  teaching  than  all  the  shapeli- 
Bett  in  the  world.  It  was  a  mixture  of  the  penii?e  end  the  f|leesnrdi)le, 
which  ecemed  to  say  that  if  she  had  no  eaiase  for  trouble,  ^he  would 
have  been  all  tender  vivacity.  '^  And  whither  are  you  going,  fairest  V* 
asked  Cephalus.  «' To  €ypms."-<-<' To  the  temple  of  Venus  ?"-^ 
"  Td  the  temple  of  Venus  :**  replied  Ihe  beautifol  stranger,  dropping 
her  words  and  face  as  the  spoke.  '*  I  have  made  a  new  vow,  which*— 
a  «ew  vow.**  And  blushing  mere  deeply,  she  was  again  eileot.-— 
*«  Which  she  shall  be  able  to  keep  better  than  the  la«t,**  thought  Cepr 
hikm.  She  sat  in  a  sWnple  peatare,  her  back  cently  bea^tf,  her 
knees  together,  her  r^y  face  siiid  languid  eyes  looking  down  aideweys 
between  her  dark  heavy  curls.  She  moved  the  fingers  of  her  right  bend 
towards  the  dog,  as  If  sasy fling  them ;  but  It  wies  done  faintly,  e»d  evi- 
dently evly  to  do  somtthlug.  Cephalus  thought  she  had  h  Iffolk  of 
Pfocrisi   and  he  did  jiot  pitj  her  the  less  for  tbnt.     "  But  what 
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ire  you  to^o  with  thic  iog  >*'  Thb,  it  seeraed,  wm  a  very  perpleMg 
question. .  It  was  a  long  time  before  Cepbaks  co«ld  get  as  amwer; 
but  he  was  so  Icind  and  importaoate,  and  really,  with  all  hrs  love  of 
banting,  appeared  to  be  so  ninch  more  interested  in  the  nytiiph  than 
her  companion,  that  at  length  he  did  obtain  a  sort  of  andennauding 
on  the  sahject.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  renooneeneat  of  some* 
thing  highly  valoed  by  the  pressor,  before  a  new  devotee  cmild  enter 
on  the  service  of  Venus.  The  renooneement  was  to  be  made  to  one 
of  the  other  sex  ;  and  Cepbalns,  partly  ont  of  cariosity,  partly  out  of 
vanity,  partly  out  of  self-interest,  and  not  a  little  out  of  an  interest 
of  a  better  sort,  contrived  to  discover,  that  it  would  be  made,  with 
BO  prodigious  unwillingness,  to  himself.  "  Lailapt*,'*  said  he.  The 
dog  started  towards  him,  as  if  he  knew  his  future  master.  The  lady 
gave  a  gentle  laugh,  and  seemed  much  happier.  The  supper,  that 
evening,  was  upon  a  mudi  easier  footing  than  the  Inncheoa.  The 
next  morning,  on  waking,  Cephalus,  saw  the  face  of  Procris  hanging 
over  him.  He  would  have  been  more  astoaished  had  he  not  remem- 
bered his  own  transforflMttion.  But  he  was  nevertheless  quite  enough 
so.  Procris  shook  her  head  at  him  archly ;  then  kissed  Him  kindly ; 
then  burst  into  tears ;  then  declared  herself  happy  and  forgiving,  as 
well  as  forgiven ;  and  neither  of  them  passed  a  happier  day  In 
tlieir  Thtcs. 

Procris*8  account  of  herself  was  paKly  true.  Our  iaformiant*'  does 
not  account  for  a  proceeding  which  cenainly  requires  some  explana* 
tion  i  but  she  had  really  gone  to  the  haunts  of  Diana,  whose  recep- 
tion of  her,  though  a  huntress,  was  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. 8he  begged  her,  in  very  explicit  terms,  to  withdraw.  Pro^ 
cris,  however,  though  she  could  obtain  no  sympathy  purely  on  her 
own  account,  contrived  to  waken  an  interest  in  the  bosom  jof  the 
divine  virgin  by  telling  her  of  the  trick  played  by  Cephalus  and  Au- 
rora. This  she  thought  abominable.  She  therefore  wrought  a  £oan^ 
Cer-chauge  in  the  appearance  of  Procris  ;  and  giving  her  a  hound  oat 
of  her  own  pack,  sent  her  to  practise  artifice  for  artifice.  She  re- 
jgretted  afterwards  the  having  consented  to  interfere  at  all  in  such 
roattertf ;  but  the  impulse  had  engaged  her  4o  commit  herself ;  and  she 
was  too  proud  and  stately  to  recall  what  she  had  doBe«  Procris  told 
all  to  her  husband  $  and  the  goddess  was  little  aware  how  they  en^ 
Joyed  the  kind  result  of  her  anger,  at  the  expense  of  her  dignity. 

It  is  on  record,  thateor  married  couple  were  never  so  fond  of  each 
other,  or  so  contented,  as  now.  Procris,  in  the  gratitude  ef  her  joy, 
was  no  disposed  even  to  quarrel  with  Aurora,  whom  her  hnsband  no 
doubt  saw  oocasionally.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  kinder 
to  her  than  before.  Procris  was  inclined  to  think  not,  as  he  said 
nothing  about  it ;  so  certain  she  bad  become  of  his  confidence.  .As 
lo  Cephalus,  the  praises  ef  his  wife  by  his  fellow  huntsmen  gave 
him  great  pleasure,  now  that  he  was  eure  of  her  loving  him  unre- 
strictedly. 

What  a  pity  ihat  such  a  happy  state  of  things  was  not  to  last !  But 
IVocris  had  early  been  taught  jealousy.    She  had  even  identified  {( 

•  H^iinus  Falmlaram  Liber*  Cap*  189. 
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Wttli  a  Tirtae;  and  hy  degrees^  as  little  fits  of  ill  temper  were  ex-^ 
changed^  and  Hbe  begau  to  think  less  kindly  of  herself^  she  begaiif  to 
be  uneasy  abont  others.  Unfortunately  for  this  return  of  her  com-* 
plaint,  a  little  anxions  busy-body,  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  with  contemptuous  indifference,  perhaps  to  shew  it  too  mach, 
came  and  smd  to  her  one  day,  that  as  she  knew  she  shotdd  not  be 
Mortifying  her  with  snch  petty  matters,  she  might  tell  he,  as  a  piece 
of  news,  that  Cephalus  was  passionately  and  notortonsly  in  love  witli* 
a  beaotifol  uympb  of  the  name  of  Aura.  *'  Aurora,  you  mean,*' 
said  Procris  scornfoUy.  "  No,  no,**  said  the  little  snappish  voice ; 
''Aura,  Aura: — I  know  it  well  enough;  all  Athens  knows  it,  or 
lAse  I  should  not  have  repeated  it.  I  am  no  tale-bearer ;  Imt  I  hate 
to  eae  a  man  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not.*'  Cephalus  pretends 
BOthing,"  said  Procris.  **  Oh— of  course,"  said  the  gossip  5.  "and 
mighty  useful  it  is  to  him  no  doubt,  to  be  so  wanting  in  pretence. 
Bat  my  maxim  fs.  Be  decent  enough,  at  least,  to  appear  virtuous.*' 
**  Yes,'*  thought  Procris,  '*  and  your  whole  life  would  be  an  exempli- 
ftcation  of  it,  tf  yoo  could  hold  your  tongue.*'  But  the  blow  was 
stride.     She  despised  the  scandal,  while  she  became  its  victim. 

Procrts,  who  wa^  on  a  visit  with  Cephalus  to  her  father,  had  heard  of 
a  spot  ia  which  he  reposed  himself  every  dav  after  the  chace.  Here,  it  was 
added,  the  lady  as  regularly  met  him.  lie  was  even  so  impatient  for 
ber  sight,  thai  if  she  delayed  a  minute  beyond  the  usual  time,  he 
calkd  upoa  her  aloud,  in  the  fondest  manner.  *'  Come,  come,  sweet 
Aura,"  said  he,  "  and  cool  this  glow  in  my  bosom.** 

Now  bis  delight  in  the  new  spot,  and  the  invocation  also,  were  bodi 
vevj  true;  only  the  informant  forget  to  mention,  and  Procris  to  re- 
member,  that  although  Aura  was  the  name  of  a  female,  it  also  signified 
the  fresh  air. 

One  day,  Cephalus  went  as  usual  into  his  favourite  haunt,  to  enjoy 
it's  freshness,  verdure,  and  seclusion.  The  place  has  been  very  pret- 
tily desciibed  by  Ovid. 

Est  prope  purpureot  colles  florantis  Hymf  tti 
Fimi  taeer,  et  viridi  cf  S|iite  inolhs  humus. 
Sjlva  iiemot  non  altftfaittt  tegit  arbutus  herbam: 

Rot  marity  ct  lauri,  ut^rai|ue  uiyrtut  oleat. 
Nee  deiisaB  foUis  buxi,  frugilesque  myrics. 
Nee  tenuea  cytiii,  cultaque  piiiua  abesU 
Lenibui  ioipulss  Zepbyrift,  curoqut  salubri, 
T«t  ftncriNii  frondes,  herbaque  sumnia  tcediunt. 

Art.  Jmat.  Lib.  11 1.  ▼.  687  • 
Close  by  the  flowery  purple  hill 

Hyme'tvt,  may  be  found 
A  sacred  fuuutain,  aud  a  plot 
Of  green  and  luvely  ^>UDd. 

Til  in  a  copse     Tlie  strawberry 

Grows  bludiiojr  ihrouigb  the  gratt ; 
And  myrtlr,  rutemary.  aud  bay 

Quite  perfume  all  the  place* 
Nor  is  the  taraarihlc  wanting  there  % 

Nor  dumps  o^4eafy  boa  ; 
Nor  alcader  cytisas  |  nor  yet 

The  pine  with  itfs  ptoud  locks. 
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Toii4*bed  bir  Ch«  i ^phyi*  and  MvMt  0)1% 

WbH»h  Ihert  in  balni  8SM|dMc« 
This  little  world  of  leaves,  and  all 

The  tops  of  the  f  rais  tremble. 

Cephiloii  lay  upon  a  slope  of  the  velvet  grooad,  bis  baoda  beUbd 
bia  heady  and  his*  face  towards  the  balmy  heaven.  He  Iktle  thooghl 
.that  Procris  was  near.  Sbe  was  lorking  close  to  hiflgt  behiad  some  b9X^ 
trees.  She  listened.  There  was  not  a  sound,  but  tbiU;  of  the  fowitidn, 
the  noise  of  whose  splashes  were  softened  by  the  trees  that  half  einrirded 
it.  Sbe  listened  again,  thinking  she  beard  her  husband  speak.  It  Was 
only  tbe  iervid  bees,  ba^iog  filong  froiD  Hyniietto»,  aad  mvrqraribg  m 
if  disdainfully  in  her  ear.  A  variety  ^f  feeliags  a^^tnte  her.  Now  sho 
is  sorry  tbat  she  oainey  and  would  bave  gfveu  aoy  tbing  to  be  biMdi 
ag^ft.  Now  she  lo4»gs  to  know  wbo  ber  rival  is.  Now  sbe  is  sorry 
again,  and  feels  that  ber  conduct  is  unworthy,  let  her  husband's  b4 
what  it  Qiay.  Now  sbe  reassures  berself,  and  thinks  ttt^X  he  sboold 
bave  at  least  been  ingenious*  Jealousy  and  curiofitty  prevail,  and  shd 
still  looks  and  listeoa.  The  air  seeme  more  tbau  usually  quiet  |  and 
Ibe  bees  worry  ber  with  tbeir  officions  bumming^  C^pbalns  leape  up, 
and  fiaya  klly  with  bia^velin.  Still  DOtbinc  is  said.  Nobedy  $pfmi^ 
Sbe  .expects  tbe  lady  every  raiaute  to  issue  nrom  Ike  trees ;  and  make 
bow  she  shall  confeund  b^r.  But  no  one  comes*  A%  laet  ker  huibaad 
spe^s.  She  parts  the  box^trees  a  little  more,  to  lilies  tbe  keeaer« 
"  Come,  gentle  Aura,**  ccied  be,  as  if  in  a  toue  of  repvoaeb  : — '*  CooMf, 
9fid  breathe  refreshment  9poi>  me  :-7*thou  scarooly  stirreat  tb«f  pophira 
to  day.**  Procris  leaped  up  in  aa  extacy  of  delight  aad  remorse,  £ad 
began  tearing  back  the  boughs  to  go  to  b^r  husband.  He  startii  1^4 
He  thinks  it  a  deer  hampered  in  the  thicket,  and  rises  his  jsrvettn  to 
dart  it^  Forbear,  forbear,  oiiserable  man  :  it  is  tby  mere  BHiserablb 
wife !  Alas !  the  javelin  is  thrown^  aad  the  wife  pieced.  Upon 
coming  up  to  secure  his  prey,  he  finds  with  a  dumb  dfspair,  tbat  il 
is  Procris  dying.  She  does  not  reproach  him.  She  reproaches  only 
herself.  *'  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  **  dear  CepbalUs,**  pressing  her 
cheek  against  bis:  "  I  was  made  wise  in  vaia  once,  aiid  I  am  now  wise 
again  too  late.  Forgive  my  poor  jealous  bearf,  and  Mess  me.  It  weeps 
blood  for  it's  folly.**  And  as  she  spoke,  she  sobbed  aloud;  and  the  peni- 
tent tears  gushed  away,  as  if  to  emulate  the  gushing  of  her  heart.  Cepha- 
lus,  bewildered  and  ^^{onized,  uttered  what  kind  and  remorseful  words 
his  lips4M>uld  frame,. preaskig  ber  all  the  ^hile  gently  t<i  his  heart.  He  saw 
that  the  wound  was  mortul,  and  it  wan  quickly  so.  Her  eyes  faded  away 
while  looking  at  him  ;  but  opening  her  Hpe,  she  still  made  a  yearning 
movement  of  them  towards  his.  It  reminded  him  of  paying  that  affec- 
tionate office  to  the  departtng  spit  it  5  and  stooping  with  a  face  washed 
in  tears,  he  put  his  mouth  upon  her*s,  and  received  at  once  her  last 
kiss  and  breath. 
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Tb«re  be  arriving  round  about  doth  6ie» 
Aod  taket  survey  with  busie,  curious  eye  : 
Now  thit,  oow  tbat^  he  tasteth  tenderly. 

Sfenseb. 


No.  XXVIH— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19th,  1820. 


SPRINC-DAISIES.— GATHERING  FLOWERS. 

The  Spring  is  now  complete.  The  winds  have  done  their  work. 
The  shaken  air,  well  tempered  and  equalized,  has  subsided  >  the  genial 
miDs^  however  thickly  they  may  come,  do  not  saturate  the  ground, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  sua  to  dry  it  up  again.  Tbere  arb  clear 
chrystal  mornings ;  noons  of  blue  sky  and  white  cloud ;  nights,  in 
which  the  growing  moon  seems  to  lie  looking  at  the  stars,  like  a 
young  shepherdess  at  her  flock.  A  few  days  ago  she  lay  K'^zing  ia 
this  mtnner  at  the  solitary  evening  star,  like  Diana,  on  the  slope  of  a 
valley,  lookiog  up  at  Endymion.  His  young  eye  seemed  to  sparkle 
out  upon  the  world;  while  she,  bending  inwards,  her  hands  be- 
hind her  head,  watched  him  with  an  enamoured  dumbness. 

But  this  is  the  quiet  of  Spring.  It's  voices  and  swift  mo\'ement9 
have  come  back  also.  The  swallow  shoots  by  ih»»  like  an  embodied 
ardour  of  the  season.  The  glowing  bee  has  his  will  of  the  honied 
flowers,  grappling  with  them  as  they  tremble.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
the  nightingale  or  the  cuckoo ;  but  we  can  hear  them  with  our  imagi- 
nation, and  enjoy  them  through  the  content  of  those  who  have. 

Then  the  young  green.  This  is  the  most  apt  and  perfect  mark  of 
the  season, — the  true  issuing  forth  of  the  Spring.-  The  trees  and 
bushes  are  putting  forth  their  crisp  fans  -,  the  lilac  is  loaded  with  bud  ; 
the  meadows  are  thick  with  the  bright  young  grass,  running  into  sweeps 
of  white  and  gold  with  the  daisies  and  buttercups.  The  orchards  an- 
nounce their  riches,  in  a  shower  of  silver  blossoms.  The  earth  in  fer- 
tile wpods  U  spread  with  yellow  and  blue  carpets  of  primroses,  violets, 
and  hyacinths,  over  which  the  birch-trees,  like  stooping  nymphs,  hang 
with  theilP. thickening  hair.  Lilies  of  the  valley,  &toek9,  eolombines, 
lady-smocks,  knd  the  intensely  red  pioay  which  seems  to  anticipate 
the  full  glow  of  summer-tim^  all  come  out  to  wait  upon  the  season, 
like  fairies  from  their  subterraneous  palaces. 

Who  it  to  wonder  that  the  idea  of  love  mingles  itself  with  that  of 
this  cheerful  and  kind  time  o(  the  year^  setting  aaido  even  comiaou 
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a!isociations )  It  is  not  only  it's  yooth,  and  beanty,  and  budding  Me, 
and  "  the  passion  of  the  groves/*  that  exclaim  with  the  poet. 

Let  thote  lov«  now,  who  nertr  loved  before ; 
And  tbo^e  who  always  loved,  now  love  the  more*. 

All  oar  kindly  impulses  are  a|lt  toMv#  more  aiSaiilstnt  Jn  them,  than 
the  world  suspect ;  and  it  is  by  fetching  out  this  sentiment,  and  making 
it  the  ruling  association,  that  we  exalt  the  impulse  into  generosity  and 
reftuement,  instead  of  degrading  it,  iM  h  too  innch  the  case,  into  what 
in  selfinh,  and  coarse,  and  poUutes  alt  it's  sptems.  One  of  the 
greatest  in»pirers  of  love  is  grathude, — not  merely  on  it's  commoa 
grounds,  but  gratitude  for  pleasures,  whether  cooscionsly  or  nncon- 
scionsly,  conferred.  Thus  we  are  thankful  for  the  delight  given  as  by 
a  kind  and  sincere  face  -,  andlf  we  fat!  in  love  with  it,  one  great  reason 
is,  that*  we  lof|g  to  return  what  we  Have  recerreJ.  1%e  same  feeling 
has  a  considerable  influence  4»  iUa  tova  that  has  been  felt  for  men  of 
talents,  whose  persons  or  address  have  not  been  much  calculated  to 
inspire  it.  In  spring-time,  joy  awakens  the  lieart :  with,  joy,  awaken 
gratitude  and  nature  -,  and  in  our  gratitude,  we  return,  on  it's  owa 
principle  of  participation,  the  love  that  has  been  shewn  as. 

This  association  of  ideas  renders  solitude  in  spring,  and  salitude  ki 
vi  inter,  two  very  different  things.  In  the  latter,  we  are  better  con- 
tent to  bear  the  feelings  of  the  season  by  ourselves : — in  the  former 
they  are  so  sweet  as  well  aa  so  overflow ini^,  that  we  long  to  share  them. 
Shakspearc,  in  one  of  his  sonnets^  describes  lumself  as  so  ideotifytng 
the  beauties  of  the  Spring  with  the  thought  of  his  absent  mistress,  tha^ 
he  says  lie  forgot  thetn  in  their  own  character,  and  played  witj^  them 
only  as  with  ner  shadow.  See  how  exquisitely  he  turns  a  common- 
place into  this  fancy  -,  and  what  a  noble  brief  portrait  of  April  he  gives 
as  at  the  beginning.  There  is  indeed  a  wonderful  .mixture  ot  solTlnesf 
and  strec^th  in  almost  every  one  of  the  lines. 

From  yo«  biive  I  betn  absent  m  (be  surin^, 

Wben  proad-pied  April,  dreMed  ia  all  bU  trim^  .   . 

Hath  j-ut  a  spirit  of  )ourh  ill  every  thiqg: 

That  heavy  Satarn  laughed  and  tcap«>d  with  bite. 

Yet  not  f be  lsy«  of  bli-ds*  iior  tbe  «wett  tittsl) 

or  dilfevpnt  fluwt^ia  wduor  and  m  bae, 

CouJd  make  we -any  aunuoer's  itory  tell, 

Or  from  ifaeir  proud  lap  pSuck  them  where  they  |^f  w : 

Nor  did  1  woiidrr  ai  (be  lilies  white. 

Nor  pniUe  ti»e  deep  vermilion  in  the  rotmt 

They  w«Tc  IwttWMt,  Imlf  patterns  of  diliglift. 

Drawn  after  yom  yuu  pattern  of  all  tiMMe*  ^ 

Yet  si:eiii«d  it  winder  itiil ;  and,  you  away. 

At  with  >our  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play. 

Shakspeare  was  fond  af  alluding  to  April.  He  did  not  allow  May  to 
have  all  hU  regard,  because  she  was  richer.  Perditer,  crpvffied  with 
Aowera,  in  tihe  Winter's  Tale,  is  beautifully  conpnced  to      • 

Flor^ 
Peering  ia  April's  Ccoot, 

•  PervigSHam  Veneris.— i^ntWrs  traaf/olioa. 


bad tftbh miuA,  9fim*  to »t^l^e  vp  m QDfi*%  (we,  bot  Mad  adoraiu*  tlU 

In  proceis  of  the  teafons  have  1  seen 

1  hree  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Juoet  burned. 

His  allosions  to  spring  are  nameroQ$  io  proportioD.  We  all  bnow 
the  soog,  cootaioiog  (bat  fiae  Ua^  fre»h  from  tbc  moi&t  brilliaut  of 
pallets : — 

When  daisie*  plfdl,  aad  ^^liets  blue» 

And  lady-aaiMikt  all  Ulvev  white. 

And  cuckoo-budtr  of  yeUvw  hue, 

2)0  pabU  Ifu  nitMUmi  wUk  iili^kt. 

We  ovre  a  long  debit  of  gratitade  to  ibe  daisy ;  and  ve  take  tlifg 
opportauity  of  discharKing  a  iniHiooih  part  of  it.  If  we  ondeiiook  lo 
pay  it  all,  we  should  bave  bad  to  write  soch  a  book,  as  It  uever  very 
likely  to  be  writtea^— <a  jotiroal  of  Domberl<3&  bappy  boars  in  child- 
hood, kept  with  the  feelings  «f  9gk  iafani  and  tbe  pen  of  a  man.  For 
it  woald  take,  we  sospecr,  a  dc^cb  of  delight  and  a  sobtlety  of  words, 
to  express  even  the  vagtie  joy  of  infancy,  socb  as  oar  learned  depar- 
tures from  natural  wistfom  would  find  it  luoie  diflEk:uU  to  put  toaether, 
than  criticism  and  coiuCbrt,  or  an  old  palate  and  a  young  relish. — 
But  knowledge  is  the  widening  and  tbe  brightening  road  that  must 
conduct  us  back  to  the  joy»  from  which  it  led  ii»  ^  and  which  it  is  deK- 
tined  perhaps  to  secure  and  extend.  Wc  must  iiot  quarrel  with  it's 
asperities,  when  we  can  be^.' 

We  do  not  know  the  Greek  name  of  the  daisy,  nor  do  the  dictiona- 
fMS  ijsforui  «s  ;'aid  w^  ar^  not  at  |ireseiit  ia  tbe  Way  of  boasabing 
Wo^  that  'Slight.  Wo  always  lifcs  ,to.  Sea  what  tbe  Greeks  aay  to 
these  things,  t^caose  tbey  bad  a  sentiment  in  their  emoymeaMk  Tbti 
Latins  called  it  Bellis  or  Bellas,  as  aiach  as  to  say,  Nicet>ne.  With 
tbe  French  and  Italians  it  fcas  the  same  name  as  a  Fearl,— Marguerite, 
Margarita,  or  generally,  by  way  of  endearment,  Margheretiua*  The 
same  word  was  the  name  o*f  a  wumau,  and  occasioned  infinite'  inier- 
mixtures  of  compliment  ahpol  pearisy  daisies,  and  fair  mistresses. 
Chaucer,  in  his  beautiful  poeuv  ol  titer  Fiowel*  and  the  Leaf,  which  is 
^fMsi^y  ti>i|aicd'(raui4om^  Frisacb  poetess,  say^, 

'  Auil  at  tbe  laite  there  began  anon        '   *      '  ' 

A  lady  forts' thig^ right  wdinanlj^  * 

A  hargare^t  in  praising  the  daiftie^ 
For  at  melhoughi  among  her  iiotc<  tweet, 

''  The  Margaret  is  so  sweet.**  Our  Margaret  however,  in  this  aUege^ 
rical  poem,  is  undervalued  in  comparison  with  the  laurel ;  yet  Chaucer 
perhaps  was  partly  induced  to  translate  it  on  account  of  it*8  making 
tbe  ^gfro  sbatitdMB  ^  'I6r  be  baa  iaformed  oa 


moiie  tbaa  cfaee^  in  a 


;  •  This  wocdr  is  angMUer  -^nc^tr-M^iipsriSes  i  and  at  ths  FMiik«  pn^iaUyt 
brongbti^  frpm  Cox^tautiQa|)lf  |  perbaj^t  th^  ^rai^gbt  it'aastociation  with  tbe  daisy, 
4ito. 

t  Barg|fet»  Peff erette,  a  litlla  (^Ooral. 
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very  panicolar  manner,  tbat  it  wag  liia  faVoorite  floifW.  Tliere  b  a 
Tcnr  intetlMtiDg  passage  to  this  effect  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Woneo  j 
where  he  says,  that  nothing  bat  the  daisied  fields  ia  iprlag  ooold  tatke 
him  from  his  books. 

And  M  for  m^,  though  tbat  I  can*  bat  lite* 
On  bookds  for  to  read  1  me  deligrht. 
And  to  hem  ^ve  I  faith  mnd  fall  credcnet^ 
And  in  mv  heart  have  hem  in  reverenee. 
So  heartily,  tbat  there  it  pinie  none. 
That  from  my  book^  maketh  me  to  goaa» 
Bat  It  he  telilom,  on  the  holy  day ; 
Save  ceruinly,  wiien  tbat  the  month  of  May 
It  comen,  and  that  1  hear  the  foul^  ting. 
And  that  the  flowert  i^anen  fur  to  tpring. 
Farewell  mv  booke,  and  my  devotion. 
Now  have  I  then  eke  thit  eondition. 
That,  of  all  the  flowert  in  the  mead. 
Then  lore  I  mtitt  those  flowert  wbite  and  red, 
Sueh  that  men  callen  daitit*t  in  otir  town. 
To  hem  I  have  to  great  affectioo. 
At  I  taid  erst,  when  comen  it  the  May, 
That  in  ilie  hed  there  dawetbf  me  uo  day. 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  mead. 
To  teen  thit  flower  agentt  the  tunn^  tpread. 
When  it  aprltetb  early  hy  the  morrow. 
That  blittful  tight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 
So  glad  am  I,  when  tbat  1  have  pretence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence. 
As  the  that  it  of  all  flowert  the  flower. 

He  says  that  he  finds  it  ever  new,  and  that  be  shall  lof?e  it  till  hia 
*'  heart  dies:'*  and  afterwards,  with  a  oatnrai  picture  of  hia  resting  oa 
the  graaa, 

Adown  full  aoft^ly  I  gan  to  sink. 

And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  tida^ 

I'he  long  day  I  sbopeX  me  for  to  abide 

For  nothing  else,  and  I  shall  not  lie. 

But  far  to  ftNtk  upon  the  daitie, 

Tbat  well  by  reatoo  men  it  call  atay 

The  daisit>  or  eliie  the  eye  of  day. 

This  etymology,  which  we  have  bo  doabt  is  the  real  ooe,  is  repeated 
by  Ben  Jonsoo,  who  talces  occasion  to  spell  the  word  days-eyes ; 
adding,  with  bis  usoal  tendency  to  overdo  a  matter  of  learning, 

DajTt-eyet,  and  the  lippes  of  cowt ; 

videlicet,  cowslips  :  which  is  a  diseDtaoglemeiit  of  eMnponnds,  ia  the 
style  of  our  pleasant  parodists  : 

Puddingt  of  the  plum. 

And  fingers  of  the  lady. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  introduces  his  homage  to  the  daisy  with  a  passage 
from  George  Wither  \  which  as  it  is  an  old  favourite  of  ours,  and  ex- 
tremely applicable  both  to  this  article  and  our  whole  work,  we  cannot 
deny  o'orselves  the  pleasure  of  repeating.    It  is  the  more  interestiDg, 

«  Know  hot  little.  fDawneth.  t  Shaped. 
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ioMmndi  as  it  was  written  inprition,  where  the  fueeddin  6f  bis  opinioos 
had  thrown  him*.    He  is  speaking  of  bis  Mnse^  or  Imagination. 

Her  divine  skill  taught  loe  this  | 
That  from  every  thing  I  saw 
1  could  tome  inttruction  draw. 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
From  the  meauest  otgeci*s  sight. 
Ky  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the ,  least  h(»ugh*s  rustelltfig ; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 
8hut,  when  Titatt  goes  to  bed  ; 
O^  a  shady  bush  or  tree; 
Sbe  cou'd  more  infuse  in  roe» 
Than  bH  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

Mh  Wordsworth  untertakes  to  patroniae  the  Celandine,  becanse  no- 
body eUe  will  notice  it ;  which  is  a  good  rea&on.  But  though  he  tells 
ns,  in  a  startling  piece  of  information,  that 

Ports,  vain  men  in  their  mood  I 
1'ravel  with  the  roultiiude*  . 

fst  1m  falls  in  wiih  his  old  brethren  of  England  and  Normandy,  and 
^"^ — I  loyal  to  the  daisy. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  c  huse ; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

litr  head  imnearling ; 
Tbou  liv'st  witti  less  ambitious  aim, 
Tet  bast  not  gone  without  thy  fame ; 
Thou  art  indeed,  by  many  a  claim,  ^  , 

The  poets  darling. 


A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightiv  maiden  of  Love's  court. 

In  thy  simptietly  the  sport 

Of  alf  temptations ; 
A  qtieen  in  crown  of  rubies  drett; 
A  surveling  in  a  s«inty  vest ; 
Art  all,  as  seem  to  suit  thee  best. 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 

StJiring  to  threaten  or  dtty. 

That  thought  comes  next,  and  irtstantly 

The  freak  iaovfr;  - 
The  freak  will  vanish,  and  behold ! 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold. 
That  sprtrails  itself,  some  faixy  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

1  see  thee  glittering  from  afar; 
And  then  thou  art  a  pret^  star. 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 
Jn  heaven  above  thee ! 


•  It  Is  not  ftaermUy  known*  that  Chaueer  was  four  yiars  in  priMin,  in  his  old 
age,  on  thesame  accmat.  He  wasa  WiekliAte,— one  of  the  pMcwrsors  of  the 
MmtnMM^    Hisprisflo,  duubtlest,  was  nodimiaisheror  hislaveorthedaisy. 
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I.  :.     TftlikvmAtafv  vkfa gliU«Mr<mi.. 

May  |>eace  c<»me  never  to  bU  neit. 
Who  »hall  reprove  tbM. 

Sweet  flower !  for  by  UwA  naao  M  bil^ 

W  hen  all  my  reverifM  ar«  |>ait» 

I  call  tbee»  i^od  to  UMft  cleave  £Mt  ^ 

Sweet  silent  creaciuro  i 
Tliat  breath'a  witb  me  In  uim  and  i^r, 
]>o  thou,  as  thAii  art  wont*  r«f>air 
*       My  heart  with  (MnotH  wad  ^  9har» 

Of  thy  meek  uatuco. 

Mr.  Wordswortb  calls  the  4wy  *'  m  wiiMainivg  commoD -place  of 
Nature/*  wbicb  it  is  -,  and  ke  prataes  It  wry  becomingly  for  dis- 
cbarg;ing  ii>  duties  «o  c|iearfoUy>  lo  tbat  uoiversal  character^  But  W9 
capoot  a^ree  with  him  ia  tbiokiDg  that  it  has  a  "  homely  face.'*  Ko^ 
ilittt  Me  should  care,  \f  it  really  had ;  for  homeViDest  does  not  makif 
'ogliDess ;  bat  we  appeal  to  every  body,  whether  it  Is  proper  to  say 
this  of  la  belle  Marguerite.  Tn  the  first  pflace,  tftn  shape  is  very  pretty 
and  slender,  but  not  too  much  so.  Then  it  has  a  boss  of  gold,  set 
rf«nd  tei  irrnfifltted  wUh  silrer  poiats.  Itf  s  yclbar  aad  Isk  vibM  a» 
10  so  high  a  taste  of  contrast,  that  Spenser  has  cfa^seo  the  saoi&saluiit 
for  a  picture  of  Leda  reposing  : — 

Oh  woDdrmis  skiifand  sweet  wit  o(  the  man  I 

Tbat  her  in  tImflbdilHet  sheping;  hdd, 

Prom  scorching  beat  her  datoty  Ihnbt  to  shado. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  daisy,  beii^  chiefly  white,  makes 
such  a  beautiful  shew  in  company  with  the  butter  cup.  But  this  is 
uot  all }  for  look  at  the  back,  aivd  you  fiud  it*s  fair  petals  blushing 
with  a  most  delightfuWed.  *  And  how  coifipacdy  add  ddicately  is  the 
«eck  set  in  green !  Belle  et  dkjuce  Marguerite,  airtoable  socur  du  roi 
Kingcup,  we  would  tilt'  for  tbee  with  a  hundred  pens,  against  the^ 
stoutest  poet  tbat  did  not  find  perfection  it^  thy  che^k.. 

But  here  somebody  may  ijeasind  na  ef  th«  spcing  shp^ers,  and  what 
drawbacks  they  are  -upon  going  kito  the  ieWa— ^Not-  iK  all  so>  when 
the  spriug  is  really  confirmed,  and  the  showers  but  ^pril-like  and  at 
inter\'als.  Let  tis  turn  our  iroaginatiopi  to  (be  bright  bide  of  spring, 
and  we  shall  torget  the  showers.  Too  ^ee  th^y  have  ^n  forgotten 
just  this  moment.  Be^des^  wo.  af e  not  likely  to  stray  to*  far  into  the 
fields  $  and  if  we  should,  are  there  not.  bats,  bon»e|a,  bams,  cottages* 
elm-trees,  and  good  wills!  W^  nay  Make  these  things  zesU,  if  we 
please,  instead  of  drawb^cjcs.  The!re  U  a  pleasant,  ofiT-band,  pic- 
turesque little  poem,  full  'of  spilghtly  simplicity,  written  by  Franca 
Sacchetti,  the  earliest  follower  of  Bocc£^ccio  -,  which  will  .shew  us,  tbat 
the  lulians  are  not  prevented  frprii  gJitherIng  floWers  hy  the  fear  of 
rain,  nor  even  of  st^akes.    Eccolp,*  I 

*  With  respect  to  giving  the  originals  of  what  we  translate,  we  art  guided  bjr 
tbl%priiM;iplaA^f'|hi^afetoaftily  rrftfredto,  we  tkwAl  alwayw  eoviM  auliel^es 
.with  short  Mtpacts^  tsalsaa  hujpHed  awv^  hy  «atkkiiia«a  •£  tke  tamamtf  or  Ibv 
somaot4]Wt|^fMialf«L8«Hit  if  tlMit arenas^ caadilyta^h^ftmilll it wiU«ii»v«loe 
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Pmi ando  con  peirtier  iptr  mn  h&^t^ettn^ 
Donne  per  qu^o  ^mn  fior  <eo^l(eiKlo« 
Con  diletio,  co*  q«el,  c6*  qvel  iMceudo. 
Eccolo,  tecol ;  cht  ^  *^  VIonlaliiM. 
V*  \k  per  le  viole*; 

Piik  coU  per 'le'iose^eole,  cole  

Vaglie  amoro^e. 
O  iue»  cbe*|  prun'itii  pun^, 
'    Queir  a!tr4,  me  V*  aectuQge. 
U',  u,  o,  cvb'  ^  tjuel  cue  laiia,? 
Cn  jfriltOj  un  rrUtu. 
Veuite  qtia,  cofr^fe,      '  ' 

RampoDs^U  coeliete :  , 

E'  nonson'eisl. 
Si,  ton  :  cdei  9  colH 

Vien  qua,  vien  qua  per  Tqnifhl,  nn  micoTin'o, 
Piik  colk,  piu  coUl,  per  ftermotlinO.  > 

Noi  ttarem  tro^po,  clre  '1  tempo  ti  turba ; 
Ve'  ehe  balena  e  tuon^r, 
E  Di'  IndovioO  cbe  vetpero  svona. 
Paurosa  !  nou  k  ej^li  ancor  iiona ; 
£  f  edi  ed  odi  i'  usignuol  cbe  canu^ 
Piu  bffl  ve\  piu  be"!  ve*. 
Ib.sento  e  noQ  so  cbe  i 
EdoV^.  edov'^? 
Inquel  ce$pu|Jio. 

Oguuna  qui  (necbia,  tocca,  e  ritocea : 
Mentre  lol)US^  cr^sce, 
Una  i^rau  terpe  n'  tsvc 
O  me  ti  itta !  o  me  la^sa !  o  me !  •  me  t 
Gridaii  f arguendo  di  imum  |kipnp, 
Ed  ecco  cbe  uria  Uih,-\  piu^ia  vn^^e, 
Tiniidetta  qilt'ir  tma  e  I'liitftv  uHaiuUv 
*  Stpdeudu,  la  divan^d, '^^i  lUf|;rii4Jo, 

£]^idau(lo,  qtial  aJrucciylft,  <|ust]  caJe. 
I^r  caso  )['una  aj>pinji^  In  gii^occbio 
L^  ve  seggca  lo  frtitU^Uiiu  pi^Ci    , 
E  !a  maao  e  le  vcsie :  ^ 

Quiflla  di  fango  torda  ne  diviene, 
^uella  di  piu  ealpeste : 

to  our  little  warti  (>>  liy  fbem  littfiire  iht  resiler,  A  vn?Mtn^r^f  (be  trtdicatcr  vrWl 
tbu4  contain  iome«»f  t-tic  bt-^t  nturfHt  of  i^itetatur**,  fli  the  Paniiifu  fialUi  o,  it  is 
doubted  wbether  tbe  prcitiit  pi*em  i*  to  he  aa^gfittl  lu  Ff-'\ucii  SA^tbeili,  or  to 
(Jgolin  Ulialdini,  wbo  aci  ordif^  to  Hip  ^ttnr  ti  Ui«  Sfinie  :ii  tbt±  Ul'iatdiii  d«3  la  PiU 
mentioned  among  tbe  gliHtnut  uu be 'sMth  Houkvf  Uiitii/^  Purgaiorj.  It'  «u,  ho 
ivai  nut  so  likely  ^Co  Ibr^t  bknvdf  auiuiif  ihe  fieldir^  !ii  S^iccbaul ;  but  whether  be 
be  tbe  same  person  or  nut,  thr  ^^ueui  atmwpr^  ta  weN  to  (be  la[ttr^4  t^tmractei',  that 
tt  was  most  probably  bii  pruduciiim.  He  is  nuother  instuice^  (0  be  addtii  Ut  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  names,  oF  the  triumph  ur  a  gtnrali  magi  nation,  and  a  rich 
indilfereiict  tu  richot,  ov^ra  lijeof  buthjesi,  potiticSt  and  even  huttaur^.  Franco 
Saccbetti,  a  Florentine^  $a>!»  Mr.  Dunlop,  (History  uf  FJiiion^  Vol.  2.  p,  :i05-)  *'  was 
bom  in  1335,  and  died  al»uii!  thf  yc^ir  l4|tL  H?  \^>*-^  ;  ?>t  in  h  11  youth,  and  tra- 
velled to  Sclavonia  and  other  conmries,  to  attend  td  some  mercantile  concerns.  As 
be  advanced  in  years,  he  was  raised  ta a  distinguished  rank  in  tbe  Magistracy  of 
Florence  ;  be  became  fodesia  of  Paeiiza  and  other  places,  aud  at  length  guvernor  u( 
a  Florentine  province  m  tbe  Romagna.  NotWitbttandiug  his  honours  he  lived  and 
died  poor,  but  is  said  to  have  been  a  good- humoure<i  face,  iuus  man.  He  left  an 
immense  coUoctieii  of  tonneta  andcauxoue,  some  of  which  have  beeU'lo«t,  aud 
others  are  still  in  M.S.**— We  should  be  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  sight  of  ai>y 
of  his  poems  that  may  happen  to  be  iu  print* 
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Cio  eh*  an  coltu  ir  ti  iaMS* 
N«  pa\  t*  appre^sft,  e  per  boACo  si  •paode^ 
De'  Aori  a  terra  vanno  le  (hirlaiida* 
N^  ti  tciimette  pure  u  iquaiito  U  coffo. 
In  cotal  fu^a  a  repetute  note 
Ticnii  beata,  chi  piu  oorrer  pooCe. 
Si  fito  itetti  il  di  ch'  io  le  oiirai. 
Ch'  io  non  m'  avvidi,  e  lutio  mi  bagnai* 

Walkinc  and  moiing^  in  a  wood,  1  saw 

Sookc  ladies  gathering  flowers,  now  tbiSy  now  to'ihcr , 

And  crying  in  delight  to  one  another, 

•*  Look  here,  look  here :  what's  this  ?  a  fleur-de-lis^ 

No,  no,  Some  roses  farther  onward  there : 

How  beantiful  they  are ! 

O  roe !  these  thorns  do  prick  so— only  see  — 

Not  that ;  the  other ;  reach  it  me. 

Hallo,  hallo  *  What  U  it  leaping  so  f 

A  graKshopper,  a  grasshopper. 

Come  here,  come  here  now,  quickly. 

The  rampions  grow  so  thickly 

No ;  they're  not  ramptous. 

Yes,  they  are:  Anna,  Beatrice,  or  Lisa, 

Come  here,  come  here  for  muthruoms    just  a  bit 

There,  there's  the  betony— you're  treading  it. 

We  shall  be  raught,  the  weather's  going  to  change; 

8ee,  see  it  lightens— bush— and  there's  the  thunder. 

Was  that  the  bell  for  Tesper^  too,  1  wonder  ? 

Why,  you  faint-hearted  thing,  it  isn't  noon : 

It  was  the  nightingale— 1  know  his  tune — 

There's  something  stirring  there ! 

Where,  where? 

There,  in  the  bushes.** 

Here  every  lady  pokes,  and  peeps,  and  pushes ; 

When  suddenly,  in  niiddfe  c^f  the  rout, 

A  great  large  suake  co^e«  4»ut. 

<*  O  k>rd  !  O  lord !  Good  heavens  !  O  me !  O  me! 

And  off  they  gii,  scampering  with  all  their  power. 

While  from  abovp,  down  comes  a  pelting  shower. 

Frightened,  and  serambling,  jolting  oiie  another. 
They  shriek,  they  run,  they  slide :  the  toot  of  one 
Catches  her  gown,  and  where  the  foot  should  be 
Down  goes  the  knee. 

And  bands,  and  clothes,  and  all ;  some  stumble  on. 
Brushing  the  bard  earth  off,  and  some  the  mud. 
What  they  plucked,  so  glad  and  heaping, 
Now  becomes  not  worth  their  keeping. 
Off  it  squirrs,  leaf,  root,  and  flower  ; 
Yet  not  the  less  for  that  they  scream  and  scower. 
In  such  a  passage,  happiest  she 
W  ho  plies  her  notes  most  rapidly* 

So  fixed  1  stood,  gaxing  at  that  fair  set. 
That  1  ii*r^oi  the  shower,  audiiripped  with  wet» 
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There  ht  arrivinf  rouiul  aboiM  doth  flie. 
Ami  UkM  •arvey  with  husie  oarloM  evr : 
Vow  t^  now  that,  he  Usyth  Uuderly 
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MAY-DAV. 


On  Monday  next  is  May-Morning ; — a  word,  which  used  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  all  the  ideas  of  youth,  and  verdure,  and 
blossoming,  and  lore,  and  hilarity ;  in  short,  the  union  of  the  two  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  love  of  each  other.  It 
was  the  day,  on  which  the  arrival  of  the  year  at  maturity  was  kept, 
like  that  of  a  blooming  heiress.  They  caught  her  eye  as  she  was 
coming,  and  sent  up  hundreds  of  songs  of  joy* 

Now  tb«  brijcbt  Momiiig-Star,  Dav^s  harbingcr« 

Comet  dancing  from  the  «ait»  and  leadi  with  her 

The  flowery  May,  wlio  from  her  green  lap  throwa 

The  yellow  cowslip,  andf  the  pale  primrote.^ 

Hail,  boonteout  May,  that  doet  inspire 

Mirth,  end  youth,  and  warm  desires 

Wood*  end  eroves  ere  of  tliy  dressing  | 

Hill,  and  dele,  doih  boast  thy  blessing* 

Thos  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long*.  ^ 

These  songs  wore  stopped  by  Mtlton's  own  fd^ndft  tho  Parftans-,  whob' 
ii).his  old  age  he  again  diflbred  with,  most  likely  on  these  very  points ' 
among  others.  But  till  then,  they  appear  to  have  been  as  old,  all  over 
Europe,  as  the  existence  of  society.  The  J)ruids  are  said  to  have  had ' 
festivals  in  honour  of  May.  Our  Teutonic  ancestors  had  undoubtedly  ; 
and  in  the  countries  which  had  constituted  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire, Flora  still  si^w  thanks  paid  for  her  flowers,  though  her  worship 
had  gone  away*» 

♦  The  great  May  holiday  observed  over  ilie  West  of  Europe  was  known  forcen« 
tnrie«>  up  to  a  late  period,  under  the  name  of  the  Beltein  or  Beltane.  Such  a  liuol- 
ber  of  etymologies,  all  perplexingly  probable,  have  been  found  for  this  word,.thi|t 
we  have  been  surprised  to  mist  amonj^  them  ihat  of  Bel-tetnps,  the  Pine  Time  ar 
Season.    Thus  Printemps,  the  First  Time  or  Prime  Seaftoo,  is  the  Spring. 
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The  komage,  wUch  was  paid  to  the  Month  of  Lote  and  Flowers, 
may  be  dirided  into  two  sorts,  the  general  and  the  indhidoal.  The 
first  consisted  in  going  with  otiiers  to  gather  May,  and  in  joining  in 
sports  and  games  afterwards.  On  the  first  of  the  month, ^^  the  jnTeuile 
part  of  both  sexes,'^  says  Bonrne,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  ^^  were 
wont  to  rise  a  little  siter.  midnight  and  walk  to  some  neighbouring 
wood,  wheve  ^ey  brcke  dowi  Oraendhes  frero  the  tr^i,  and  adorned 
them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers*  When  this  was  done, 
they  returned-  with  their  booty  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  made 
their  doors  and  windows  to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.  The  after 
part  of  the  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  May-pole,  which 
being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  Tillage,  stood  there,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  flowers  without  the  least  Tiola« 
tion  offered  to  it,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year."  Spenser,  in  his 
Shepheard*s  Calendar,  ims  detailed  the  circumstances,  )n  a  style  Uke  a 
rustic  dance. 

Young  foltce  now  flocken  io— «Tery  wbert 
To  Mther  May-buskein* — and  tmellioff  brere; 
Ana  home  they  hetien— the  pottet  to  oight. 
And  all  thekirk-pilloU^*— eare  day-ltghf» 
^.  With  hawlhornebuds — and  sweet  eglantine. 

And  ffirlondt  of  ro«es — and  soppes  in  wine. 
•        «        *        •        «        •«        « 

Sicker  this  morowe,  no  longer  agoe, 
{  I  «aw  a  ahole  of  tliepherds  ootgoe 

With  tinging,  and  snouting,  and  jolly  chere  | 
Before  them  yode'f  a  Inttie  labreret. 
That  to  the  nmny  A  bompipe  pl«yed» 
Whereto  they  dami^n  echo  one  with  b»a  mayd» 
To  tee  thete  folks  make  such  jovisaance» 
Made  my  heart  af^er  the  pipe  to  dannce. 
l*ho§  to  the  greene  wood  they  speeden  hem  ally 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  toelr  mnsicall. 
And  hcAme  they  bringen,  in  a  royall  throne. 
Crowned  as  kingi  and  his  ^neen  attone| 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  fayre  flocke  of  (aeriei,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  loTely  nvmohs.    O  that  I  were  there 
To  helpen  toe  ladrei  their  May-bush  betreb 

The  day  was  past  In  sociality  and  manly  sports ; — In  archery,  and 
rnnnii^  and  pitching  the  bar,— -in  dancing,  singing,  playing  music, 
aptMig,Robin  Hood  ^nd  hb  company,  and  making  a  weU-eamed  feast 
npoix  ail  the  country*dainties  in  season*  tt  closed  with  an  award  of 
prices, 

Aa  I  hate  seen  the  Ladv  of  the  May^ 
Set  m^n  arbour  (oB  a  nolyday) 
^  Built  by  the  Maypole,  where  the  jocdnd  swains 

Oanee  with  tlie  maidens  to  the  b»g-pi|>e*«  strainii, 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone. 
Call  for  the  merry  youngstert  one  by  one, 

•  lliisMi->B<Mibflea-*Bushe»— from  BotcM^  //«/.  +  Yodtf  Went, 

I  A^ffTs,  a  Tabourt r.  §  TkQ,  Then.  |  Moiu,  At  once-^With  him. 
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**  And  {brtbeir  well  performance  toon  difposeif 
ToiMa  a  gat-land  interwove  wUh  roeea. 
To  tloit  a  earved  hook,  or  well-wrottght  aoripy 
{Graoiogaoothec  with  b«r  cherry  lip;  '    -i 

To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 

A  handkerchief  cast  o'er  and  o'er  again;  .   . 

And  none  retartieth  empty,  that  hath  spent 
liii  paioa  to  fill  tb*ir  rufai  marriment**  . 

Among  the  gentir  and  at  court  the  spirit  of  the  same  eri^joiMiti 
took  place,  snodified  according  to, thd  tasle  or  rwak  of  the  enterteinert. 
The  most  uni? er^  amusement,  ap^eably  U^  the  general  current  in  th^ 
veins  and  the  cominon  participation  of  flesh  and  blopd  (for  raakkBowa 
no  di^inction  of  legs  and  ko^pans),  j/mM  danjsifig.  Contests  of  <diii- 
▼alry  supplied  the  place  of  more  rural  .-gymnastics.  *  But  tto  ^ost 
ppetical  apd  elaborate  entertainment  was  tto  Mask*  A  certain  floWery 
grape  was  8priq]cle4  over  all ;  and  the  ^nest  spirits  of  the  time  thought 
they  shewed  both  their  manliness  and  wisdom,  in  knowing  how  to  nds^ 
the  pleasures  of  the  season  to  their  height*  Sir  Philip  Sydney^  the 
Idea  of  whom  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  personiiipation  of  ail  the  reine* 
meat  of  that  iige,<-t4s  fondly  recollepted  by  Spenser  in  tj^s  idttrapter. 

Hie  aportt  wcreJaire^  hia  joyance  innocent. 

Sweet  without  eoure,  apd  honey  without  galls 

A.nd  he  himtielf  teemed  made  fb^  m^Vn men t^  .  ;   -    i 

Merrily  manktng  both  in  bowre  aud  hall. 

There  was  nopleaaure  nor  delightfuU  play. 

When  Astrophel  foeter  waa  awi^y*     . 

For  he  could  pipe,  and  daonce,  and  carol  1  nweet, 
Amongst  the  shephearda  in  their  shearing  feaat.;  -> 

At  somer^a  larke  that  with  her  song  dotfi  greet 
'   "  T|ie  dawning  day  fo»th  oomming  from  the  Eaat*  '  * 

And  layea  of  love  h#  also  QDuld  oompoae: 
Tliriie  happie  she,  whom  he  to  praise  did  choose. 

Individual  homage  to  the  month  of  May  consbted  in  paying  respect 
to  it  though  alone,  and  in  plucking  flowers  and  flowering  boughs  to 
adorn  apartments  with* 

This  maiden,  in  a  mom  betime, 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime 

To  get  sweet  sety  wall, 
The  honey-auckle.  the  harlocV, 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock,     ' 

To  deck  her  sommer-hall. 

pratftwCi  Poitornlif  Eclog.A, 

*  BHUmM$  PoMtoraU^  by  William  Browne.  Song  the  4ih.  Browne,  like  hia 
friend  Wither,  from  whom  we  quoted  a  passage  last  week|  wanted  strength  and 
the  power  of  selection ;  though  not  to  sucn  an  extent.  He  is  however  well  worth 
reading  by  those  who  can  expatiate  over  a  pastoral  subject^  like  a  pieadowy  traat 
ofcouutry;  finding  out  the  beautiful  spoU;  aud  gratified,  if  not  much  delighted, 
with  the  rest.  Iii«  genius,  which  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  tlie  social  part  ef 
passion,  seems  to  have  been  turned  almost  wholly  to  deaCriptiou  by  the  beat»tieaof 
nts  native  county  Devonshire. 
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Bat  when  morning  pleasures  are  to  be  spoken  of,  the  lorers  of  poetiy 
who  do  not  know  dhancer,  are  like  those  whodo  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  op  in  the  morning.  He  has  left  ns  two  exquisite  pictures  of  the 
solitary  obserrance  of  May,  in  his  Pklamon  and  Arcite.  They  are  the 
more  curious  inasmuch  i^  the  actor  in  one  is  a  lady,  and  in  the  other 
a  knight.  How  far  they  owe  any  of  their  beauty  to  his  original,  the 
Theseide  of  Boccaccio,  we  cannot  say ;  for  we  nerer  hftd  the  happi- 
ness of  meeting  with  that  rery  rare  work.  The  Italians  hare  so 
neglected  it,  that  they  have  not  only  nerer  given  it  a  rifacimento  or 
je*m#delling,  as  in  the  instance  of  Boiardo*s  poem,  but  are  almost  as 
much  unacquainted  with  it,  we  belitre,  as  foreign  countries.  Chaucer 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  be  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  mak6 
others  so ;  and  we  may  ?entiire  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  Italian 
after  Boccaccio^s  age  who  was  so  likely  to  understand  him  to  the  core, 
as  his  English  admirer,  Aribsto  not  excepted.  Still,  from  what  we 
]«¥•  seen  of  Boccaccio's  poetry,  we  can  imagine  the  Theseide  to  hare 
been  too  lax  and  long»  If  Cliaucer's  Pdamon  and  Arcite  be  all  that 
lie  thought  proper  to  distil  from  It,  it  must  hare  been  greatly  so ;  for 
H  was  a  large  c)mc.  But  at  all  events  the  essence  is  an  exquisite  one. 
The  tree  must  have  been  a  ine  old  enormity,  from  which  such  a  honey 
could  be  drawn. 

To  begin,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  lady.    How  she  sparkles 
through  the  antiquity  of  the  language,  like  a  young  beauty  in  an  old 


bood! 


That  paMCth  yere  by  y««*»  «»nd  day  by  day 
Till  it  felle  ones  in  •  inorowc  of  May, 
That  dnalie^ 


\ 


But  w^  wtU  alter  the  spelling  where  we  can,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
merely  to  let  the  reader  see  what  a  notion  is  in  his  way,  if  he  suffers 
the  look  of  Chaucer's  words  to  prevent  his  enjoying  him. 

Than  patteUi  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day. 

Till  it  fell  once,  in  a  morrow  of  May, 

That  EUnily,  tlinC  fairer  was  to  eeen 

Than  is  tl.e  Uly  upon  hi«  ttalk  green. 

And  fresher  than  tite  May  with  flowers  new, 

(For  wiih  the  rosy  Colour  strove  her  hue  ; 

I  n*ot  which  was  the  finer  of  them  two) 

Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to-do. 

She  was  ariwn  and  all  ready  difiht. 

For  May  will  have  no  sluggardy  a-nigh( : 

Tlie  season  pricketh  every  gentle  hrart. 

And  mak^th  him  out  of  his  Mieep  to  start. 

And  saith  ••  Arise,  and  do  thine  obscrvence." 
This  maketli  Emily  have  remembrance 

To  do  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 

Yclothcd  was  she,  fresh  for  to  devise ; 

Her  yellow  hsir  wain  braided  in  a  tremi, 
^  behind  ner  back,  a  yardi*  long  I  gnesi: 

"  And  in  the  garden,  at  the  sun  npritit, 

6|ie  walketh  op  and  down,  where  as  her  list; 

*  These  additional  jaylfables  art  to  be  read  slightly,  like  the  s  in  FreucL  verse* 
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Sht  i^Uiereth  flowerf,  party  white  and  red. 
To  make  a  tobtle  earland  for  her  head; 
And  as  ao  angtl,  heavenly  the  sang. 
The  great  tower,  that  was  so  thick  and  strong, 
Which  of  the  castle  was  the  chief  doogeon, 
/Whereas  these  knight^  weren  in  prisoo^ 
Of  which  I  told^  you,  and  toUen  shall)* 
Was  even  joinant  to  the  earden  wall. 
There  artnis  Emily  had  Tier  playing. 
Bright  was  the  sun,  and  clear  that  morw^nidg— « 

[How  finely,  to  oar  ears  at  least,  the  second  line  of  the  covplet  alwajs 
rises  up  from  this  full  stop  at  the  first !] 

Brieht  was  the  son,  and  clear  that  morw^ning, 
And  Palamon,  this  woeful  prisoner. 
As  was  his  wont,  by  leave  of  his  jailer. 
Was  risen,  and  roamed  in  a  chamber  on  high^ 
In  which  he  all  the  noble  city  aigh\ 
And  eke  the  garden,  full  of  branches  green, 
There  as  this  fresh  Emilia  the  sheenf 
Was  In  her  walk,  and  roamed  up  and  down. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  edition  of  Dryden  says  upon  the  passage 
before  as,  and  Dryden's  Tersion  of  it,  that  ^f  the  modem  must  jrield 
the  palm  to  the  ancient,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  his  rersifica^ 
tion."  We  quote  from  memory;  but  this  is  the  substance  of  hfs 
words.  For  our  parts,  we  quite  agr^  with  them,  as  to  the  consign- 
ment of  the  palm,  but  not  as  to  the  exception  about  the  versification. 
With  some  allowance  as  to  our  present  mode  of  accentuation,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  touched  with  a  finer  sense  of  music  eren  than  Dryden^i.' 
It  is  more  delicate,  withbut  any  inferiority  in  strength  ;  and  still  more 
various.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  quote  Sir  Walter  for  the 
purpose  of  differing  with  htm.  We  would  only  shew  the  more 
fashionable  part  of  our  readers,  what  tl^eir  fsvourite  writer  thinks 
of  Chaucer ;  and  we  would  also  take  another  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing some  opinions  of  ours,  exaggerated  by  party  feeling  and  a  young 
thoughtlessness,  when  Sir  Walter  wrote  nothing  but  criticism  and 
poetry,  with  our  sense  of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  novelist.  But 
more  of  these  in  another  place.  Of  politics  also  we  say  nothing  here. 
There  ought  to  be  some  places  in  thd  world  of  letters,  where  men^s 
thoughts  of  each  other,  like  the  knights  of  old,  may 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold*  t 

But  now  to  our  other  portrait.  It  is  as  sparkling  with  young  man- 
hood, as  the  former  is  with  a  gentler  freshness.  What  a  burst  of 
radiant  joy  is  in  the  second  couplet ;  what  a  Tital  quickness  in  the 
comparison  of  the  horse,  ^^  starting  as  the  fire  ^*'  and  what  a  uatiTe 
and  happy  ease  in  the  conclusion ! 


Saw.  f  Thcshtnipg* 
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Ttie  busy  lilrk,  ilie  meuenger  of  day, 

Salewein*  in  her  tong  the  morrow  gray{ 

And  fiery  Pboebut  riseth  up  to  bright. 

That  all  the  orient  lnuEheth  of  the  tight  {  ^ 

And  with  hfs  strem^s  drieth  in  the  grerea  f        ^ 

The  iilver  dropf|i«  hanging  in  the  leaTea; 

And  Arcite,  that  i<  in  the  court  real  ^         . 

AVith  Theaeua  the' squier  principal, 

Ifl  riien,  and  lookejh  on  tne  merrv  day  f 

And  for'to  do  bit  observance  to  May, 

Remembring  on  t{ie  point  of  hit  detire. 

He  on  the  cdUi«&r,<ttarting  at  the  fi^e, 

It  ridden  to  the  fielddsliim  lo  play. 

Out  of  the  Court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tway : 

And  to  the  groTe^  of  ivhich  that  I  you  to|d^ 

By  i^vfrnture  hit  way  he  gan  to  hold. 

To  maken  him  a  garland  of  the  grevet. 

Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn  leaves. 

And  loud  he  tung  against  the  tunny  sheen : 

*'  O  May,  with  all  thy  flowers  and  thy  green^ 

Right  wel«ome  be  thou,  faird  fresh^  ^lDy : 

1  hope  that  1  tome  green  here  set  ten  may.** 

And  from  hit  courser,  with  a  lutty  heart. 

Into  the  grove  full  hattilv  he  start,  \ 

And  io  a  p«ib  he  roaqnecl  up  and  down, 

'The  Tersification  of  this  is  not  so  striking  as  the  other,  but  Drjden 
iigain  falls  short  iu  the  freshness  and  feeling  of  the  sentiment.  His 
-  lines  are  beautiful ;  but  they  do  not  come  home  to  us  with  so  happy  and 
cordial  a  fsL^e,  Here  they, are.  Tjte  ^ord  morning  in  the  first  Une,  as 
it  is  repeated  in  the  second,  Ve  are  bound  to  consider  as  a  slip  of  the 
pen ;  perhaps  for  mounting. 

Th*  morhing-lark,  the  n>«tsea^er  of  day, 

Siiluteth  in  ner*tong  the  morning  gray ; 

And  toon  tha  autv  arote  with  beamt  to  bright, 

That  all  the  horizdn  laoehed  to  tee  the  joyous  tight : 

lie  witli  his  tepid  rayt  the  rose  renews, 

And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  hnd  dries  tha  dewsf    ■ 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  pay 

Obsarranca  to  the  mdnrli  of  merry  Mav : 

Forth  on  bin  6ery  ttaed  betimet  he  rode. 

That  scarcely  printa  the  turf  on  which  he  trod: 

At  ea«e  he  teemed,  and  prancing  oVr  the  ploius, 

Turned  only  to  the  grove  hit  hortet'  rein*. 

The  grove  1  naned  before;  aid,  lighted  therr, 

A  woodbine  garland  too^ht  to  crown  hit  hair  ; 

Then  turned  hit  face  againtt  the  rbtng  day. 

And  raited  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May : 

**  For  thee,  tweet  month,  the  grovet  green  liveries  wear, 

rr  not  the  6rst,  the  faf rett  of  the  year : 

For  thee  the  Qrao^  lead  the  dancing  Hotini, 

And  Natnre^s  if^y.  pencil  paints  the  flowert : 

When  thy  short  reign  is  pa^t,  the  feverish  Sun 

The  sultry  tropicfWrs,  and  moves  more  slowly  on* 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 

Nor  goats  with  veuom*d  teeth  tliy  tendrils  bite, 

•  Salolelh.  +  Grovet.  t  Royal. 
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A*  ihoQ  thalt  guide  my  wandering  tte^pt  to  find 
The  fragrtnt  j^feent  I  «ceW^  niy  bfowt  ta  bind.** 
His  Towsaddrsw'd,  wi(bip  the  grove  ht  •tra/d« , 

How  poor  Is  this  to  Arcite's  leaping  from  bis  courser  ^^^^  witb  a  liistj 
heart."    How  inferior  the  coromon-plkce  of  the  "  fiery  steed,"  which 
need  not  ioTolve  any  actual  notion  iti  the  writer's  mind,  to  the  cotirser . 
^'  starting  as  the  fire;'*— how;  inf)eripr,  the  turning  bbface  to  ^^  the 
rising  day"  and  ^^  raisipg  his  yoice,"  to  the  singing  ^^  iond  against  the 
sdnny  sheen;"  and  lastly,  the  whole  leari^ed  inrocadon  and  a^juratloa . 
of  I^j,  aboHt  guiding  his  *^  wandering  steps"  and  ^^  so  may  thy  * 
tender  blossoms"  &q»  to  the  call  upon  the  fair  fresh  May,  ending  with 
that  simple,  i^tttck-hearted  line,  in  whicl^  he  hopes  he  shall  get  ^^  some 
green  here ;"  a  touch,  in  the  happiest  taste  of  the  Italian  vivacity. . 
Dryden's  genius,  for  the  most  ^art,  wanted  faith  in  nature.    It  was 
too  gross  and  sophisticate.    There  wa^  as  much,  difference  between 
him  and  his  original,  as  between  a  l^ot  noon  in  perukes  at  St.  James's, 
and  one  of  Chaucer's  lounges  on  the  grass,  of  a  May-morning* 

All  this  worship  of  May  is  over  new.  There  if  no  issuing  ibrth,  in 
glad  companies  (o  gather  boughs ;  no  adorning  of  houses  with  ^^  the 
flowery  spoil;"  no  songs,  no  Juices,  no. village  sports  and  coronations, 
no  courtly  poetries,  no  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  the  quiet  pre* 
sence  of  nature,  in  grove  or  glade. 

O  dolee  primsTera,  o  fior  novellit 
O  aure  o  arboaceUi  o  frescbe  erbeUe. 
O  piagge  benedette,  o  colli  o  roontiy 
'  O  Tallio  fiami  o  fonti  o  Terde  rJTiy 
Palme  lauri  ed  olive,  edere  e  mirtii 
O  glorioai  tpirti  de  ^li  boaehi  i 
O  Eco,  o  anlri  foschi  o  cbiare  linfe, 
O  faretrate  ninfe  o  apretti  Pani«^  . 
O  Satirf  e  Silvilni,  o  Fauni  e  Driadi» 
Naiadi  ed  Aniadriadi,  o  Semideey 
Oreadi  e  Napee,— •r  aiele  aole. 

Samuatai'O, 

O  thou  deliciont  spring,  O  ye  new  doWtnf 

O  airi,  O  youngling  bowers;  fresh  tbiclcening  grass,      ^ 

And  plains  beneath  heaven's  face  {  O  hills  and  mountains, 

'tallies,  and  streams,  and«^onnlains;  banks  of  green» 

Myrtles,  and  palms  serene,  ivies,  and  bays ; 

And  ye  wbo  warmed  old  lays,  spirits  o*tne  woods, 

Echoes,  and  solitudes,  and  lakes  of  li^ht{ 

O  quivered  virgius  bright.  Pans  rustical^ 

Satyrs  and  Sylvans  all,  Pryads,  and  ye 

That  up  the  mountains  be ;  and  ye  beneath 

In  meadow  or  flowery  heatby«-ye  are  alone. 

Thb  time  two  hundred  years  ago,  our  ancestors  were  all  anticipating 
their  May  holidays.  Bigotry  came  in,  and  frowned  them  away ;  then 
Debauchery,  and  identified  all  pleasure  with  the  town  ;  then  Avarice, 
and  we  have  ever  since  been  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end. 

Fortunately  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Commerce,  while  it  thinks  it  is  only  exchanging  commodities,  is  help-* 
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ing  to  difiase  knowledge.  All  other  gaiaf,-— ftll  lelfish  and  extrara* 
gant  systems  of  acquisitton^^etid  to  5^? er-do  themielyes,  and  to  topple 
down  by  their  own  undiffused  magnitade*  The  world,,  as  It  learns 
other  things,  may  learn  not  to  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  or  at 
least,  (to  speak  niore  philosophically,)  a  really  poor  means  with  a  really 
richer.  'Die  reriest  cricket-player  on  a  green  has  as  sufficient  a. quan- 
tity of  excitement  as  a  fundholder  or  a  partizan ;  and  health,  and 
spirits,  and  manliness  td  boot.  Knowledge  may  go  on ;  mnst  do  so, 
from  necessity;  and  should  do  so,  for  the  ends  we  speak  of:  but 
knowledge,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  simplicity  of  pleasures, 
is  the  quickest  to  perceire  its  wealth.  Chaucer  would  lie  for  hours, 
looking  at  the  daisies.  Scipio  and  La^Uus  could  amifte  themsclres 
with  making  duclcs  and  drakes  on  the  water.  Epaminondas,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  active  spirits  of  Greece,  Was  a  flute-player  and 
dancer.  Alfred  the  Great  could  act  the  whole  part  of  a  ministreh 
Epicurus  taught  the  riches  of  temperance  and  intellectual  pleasui^  in 
a  garden.  The  other  philosophers  of  his  country  walked  between 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  colloquial  bowers  of  Academus ;  and  ^^  the 
wisest  heart  of  Solomon,'*  who  found  every  thing  vain  because  he  Was 
a  king,  has  left  us  panegyrics  on  the  Spring  and  <^  the  voice  of  the 
turtle)'*  because  he  was  a  poet^  a  lover,  and  a  wise  man. 
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There  he  arriving  round  about  doth  flie. 
And  takes  ranrey  with  busie  curio«t  eve : 
Ntfw  this,  now  that,  he  tatteth  tender ly. 

SfSNSBIa 
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SHAKSPEARETS  BIRTH-DAY. 

Next  Friday,  making  the  proper  allowance  of  twelve  days  from  the 
%3d  of  April,  according  to  the  change  of  the  Style,  is  the  birth^day  of 
Shakspeare.  Pleasant  thoughts  must  be  associated  with  him  in  every 
thing.  If  he  is  not  to  be  born  in  April,  he  must  be  born  in  May. 
Nature  will  have  her  with  him  on  her  blithest  holidays,  like  her 
favourite  lover* 

O  thou  divine  human  creature,-— greater  nami9  than  even  divine 
poet  or  difine  philosopher,— «nd  yet  thou  wast  all  three,— a  very 
spring  and  vernal  abundance  of  all  fair  and  noble  things  is  to  bo 
found  in  thy  productions!  They  are  truly  a  second  nature.  We 
walk  in  them,  with  whatever  society  we  plei^se ;  either  with  men,  or 
fair  women,  or  circling  spirits,  or  with  none  but  the  whispering  air^ 
and  leaves.  Thou  makest  worlds  of  green  trees  and  gentle  natures 
for  us,  in  thy  forests  of  Arden,^  and  \hy  courtly  retirements  of  Na- 
varre. Thou  bringesi  us  among  the  holiday  lasses  on  the  green  sward  ; 
layest  us  to  sleep  among  fairies  in  the  bowers  of  midsummer ;  wakest 
us  witii  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  silver-sweel  voices  of  lovers ; 
bringest  more  music'  to  bur  ears,  both  from  earth  and  from  the  planets  r 
apion  settest  us  upon  enchanted  islands,  where  it  welcomes  us  again^ 
from  the  touching  of  invisible  instruments;  and  after  all,  restc^est  ns 
to  our  still  desired  haven,  the  arms  of  humanity.  Whether  grieTln^ 
lis  or  making  us  glad,  thou  makest  us  kinder  and  happier.  The  teara 
which  thou  fetches!  down  are  like  the  rains  of  April,  softening  the 
limed  that  come  after  them.  .  Thy  smiles  are^those  of  the  month  of 
love,  the  more  blessed  and  universal  for  the  tears. 

The  birth-days  of  such  men  as  Shakspeare  ought  to  be  kept,  in  com* 
mon  gratitude  and  affection,  like  those  of  relations  whom  we  love. 
He  has  said,  in  a  line  full  of  him,  that 

One  touch  of  naturt  makes  the  whole  World  kin* 
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How  near  does  he  become  to  us  with  his  thousand  touches !  The 
lustre  and  utility  of  intellectual  power  is  so  increasing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  that  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  time  when  his  birth* 
day  will  be  a  subject  of  public  rejoicing ;  when  the  regular  feast  will 
be  serred  up  in  tayern  and  dwelling«hoase,  the  bust  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  the  theatres  sparkle  with  illvmitiatioqs.  The  town  is  lucky 
enough  once  more  to  hare  a  manager  who  is  an  enthusiast.  If  Mr. 
EUiston  would  light  up  the  front  of  his  theatre  next  Friday  with  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  we  would  warrant  him  a  call  from  the  pit,  and 
whole  shouts  of  acknowledgment. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  in  the  power  of  etery  admirer  of  Shakspcare 
to  honour  the  day  pri? ately.  Ridi  or  poor,  busy  or  at  leisure,  all 
may  do  ft«  The  busiest  inds  time  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  may  pitch 
one  considerate  glass  of  wine  down  his  throat  The  poorest  may  call 
Um  i0  mind,  and  drink  his  memory  in  honest  water.  We  had  mecha* 
nically  written  health,  as  if  he  were  aKve.  So  he  is  in  spirit ;— -and 
ike  spirit  of  such  a  writer  is  so  constantly  with  us,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  a  judicious  extraragance,  a  contemplatiTe  piece  of  jollity^ 
to  drink  his  health  instead  of  his  memory.  But  this,  we  fear,  should 
be  an  impulse.  We  must  content  ourselvea  with  having  felt  it  here, 
and  drinking  it  in  imagination.  To  act  upon  it,  as  a  proposal  of  the 
day  before  yesterday,  might  be  too  much  like  getting  up  an  extempore 
gesture,  or  practising  an  unspeakable  satisfaction. 

An  outline  howerer  may  be  drawn  of  the  manner,  in  which  such  a 
birth-day  might  lie  spent.  The  tone  and  colouring  would  be  filled  up, 
of  course^  according  to  the  taste  of  the  parties.  If  any  of  our  readers 
then  haye  leisure  as  well  as  inclination  to  devote  a  day  to  the  memory 
of  SiakspearOy  we  would  advise  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  walk  out^ 
whether  alone  or  in  company,  and  enjoy  during  the  morning  as  much 
as  possible  of  those  beauties  of  nature,  of  which  be  has  left  ms  such 
exquisite  pictures.  They  would  take  a  volume  of  him  hii  their  hands, 
the  most  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  not  to  hold  themselves  bound  to  sit 
down  and  read  it,  nor  even  to  refer  to  it,  if  the  orlgin/d  work  of  nature 
should  occupy  them  too  much ;  but  to  read  it,  if  Uiey  iiead  any  thing ; 
and  to  feel  that  Shakqpeare  was  with  them  substantially  as  well  As  spi* 
ritnally ; — ^that  they  had  him  with  them  under  their  arm.  There  is 
another  though^  connected  with  his  presence.  wh(ch  may  render  the 
Londoner's  walk  the  more  interesting.  Shaispeare  had  neither  the 
vanity,  which  induces  a  msii^  to  be  disgusted  with  what  every  body 
can  enjoy ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  the  involuntaiy  self»degradation^ 
which  renders  us  incapable  of  enjoying  what  is  abased  by  our  own  fami- 
liarity of  acquaintanceship.  About  the  metropolis  therefore,  ther^  lis 
perhaps  not  a  single  rural  spot,  any  more  than  about  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  which  he  has  not  himself  enjoyed^  The  souOi  side  of  London 
was  the  one  nei^rest  his  theatre.  S^^de  Park  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
one  of  the  fashionable  promenades.  Richmond  also  was  in  high  pride 
of  estimation.  At  Greenwich  Elizabeth  held  her  court,  and  walked 
abroad  amid  the  gallant  service  of  the  Sydneys  and  Raleighs.  And 
Hampsttad  and-Highgate,  with  the  country  about  them,  were  as  they 
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iMTe  Iraen  evev  stnc^^  the  favoarite  resort  of  thejorers  of  natural  pro- 
ducttons*  Naj)  without  repeating  what  we  said  in  a  former  number 
about  the  ^ennaid  in  Cornhill,  the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet-street,  the 
Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  and  other  town  associations  with  Shaksoeare^ 
the  reader  who  cannot  get  out  of  London  on  his  birth«day,  and  who 
has  the  kick  to  be  hajcd  at  work  in  Chancery-lane  or  the  Borough, 
nay  be  pretty  certain  that  Shakspeare  has  admired  the  fields  add  the 
May  flowers  there ;  for  the  fieleiU  were  close  to  the  latter,  perhaps 
came  np  to  the  teiy  walls  of  the  theatre;  and  the  suburban«mansioi^ 
and  gardens  of  his  friend  Lord  Southampton  occupied  the  spot  now 
called  Southampton-buildings.  It  was  really  a  country  neighbour- 
hood* The  Old  Bourne  (Qolborn)  ran  by,  with  a  bridge  over  it  s 
and  Gray's  Inn  was  aik  Academic  bower  in  the  fields. 

The  dinner  does  not  much  signify.  The  sparest  or  the  most  abun- 
dant will  equally  suit  the  various  fortunes  of  the  ereat  ooet ;  only  it 
will  be  as  well  for  those  who  can  afford  wine,  to  pledge  Falstaff  In  a  cup 
of  ^^  sherris  sack,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  sherry  negus.  After 
dinner  Shakspeare*s  volumes  will  come  well  en  the  table ;  lying  among 
the  desert  like  laurels,  where  there  is  one,  and  supplying  it  whpre 
there  is  not.  Instead  of  songs,  the  persons  present  may  be  called 
upon  for  scenes.  But  no  stress  need  be  laid  on  thb  proposltioii,  if 
they  do  not  like  to  read  out  loud.  The  pleasure  of  the  day  should  be 
as  muoh  at  liberty  as  possible ;  and  if  Uie  company  prefer  conversa- 
tioB,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  for  them  to  touch  upon  any  sul^ects 
which  (Shakspeare  shall  not  nave  touched  upon  also.  If  the  enthu- 
siasm is  in  high  taste,  the  ladies  should  be  crowned  with  violets,  which 
(next  to  the  roses  of  their  lips)  seem  to  have  been  his  favourite 
flower..  After  tea  should  come  singing  and  music,  esspeeialfy  the 
songs  which  Arne  set  from  his  plays,  and  the  ballad  of  <Vl^ou  ^^^' 
flowing  Avon.''  If  an  engraving  or  bust  of  him  could  occupy  the 
principal  place  in  the  room,  it  would  look  like  the  ^^  present  deity"  of 
the  occasion ;  and  we  have  known  a  very  pleasaivt  effect  produced  by 
every  body's  bringing  some  quotation  applicable  to  him  from  his 
works,  and  laying  it  before  his  image,  to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

The  Editor  would  have  dilated  en  these  matters,  not  8o  much  to 
recommend  what  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  will  suggest,  as  to 
enjoy  them  with  the  reader,  and  have.hb  company,  as  it  were^  at  an 
Imaginary  meeting.  But  he  is  too  unwell  just  now  to  write  much,  and 
•ho^d  have  taken  the  liberty  of  compiling  almost  the  whole  of  his  pre- 
sent number,  coold  he  have  denied  himself  the  pleasnce  of  saying  a 
lew  words  on  so  happy  an  occasion* 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  REPLY. 

For  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing account,  instead  of  re- writing  it.  We  can  do  so  with  the  less 
scruple^  inattmuch  as  the  wofk  from  which  it  is  taken,  Sewell*s  History 
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of  the  Qoakers,  is  little  known  to  readers  In  general ;  and  indeed  ffio 
anecdote  may  well  speak  for  itself.  The  reader  will  smile,  when  we 
profess  to  be  no  Quakers  ourselves.  There  is  certainly  nothing  drali- 
coloured  in  our  religion,  especially  during  the  month  of  May ;  but 
wherever  sincerity  and  ^ndness  come  together,  there  ^  we  bow  our 
heads,  and  take  part  in  the  worship.  Thomas  Lurting,  the  hero  (truly 
80  called)  of  thb  story,  was  a  Quaker,  at  a  time  wlien  the  sect  was  a 

Ssitire,  enthusiastic  thing,  referring  to  the  first  and  liest  principlee  of 
iristianity ;  not  a  negation  and  a  dress,  satbfied  with  having  all  the 
^  good  things"  of  this  world,  not  indeed  under  the  rose,  but  under  the 
beaver.  And  yet  good  negative  points  are  something  too,  as  sects  go. 
It  is  not  unrefreshing  to  meet  with  a  religion,  which  has  a  respect  for 
peace  and  quietness,  and  declines  knocking  us  on  the  head. 

Thomas  Lurting  was  mate  aboard  a  Quaker  vessel,  returning  from 
Venice,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  vessel  had  lieen 
taken  'by  pirates,  and  retaken  by  Lurting.  But  we  retire  to  a  dis- 
tance,  with  our  hats  respectfully  kept  on,  while  the  worthy  Mr.  Sewell 
speaks  :— 

<<  The  second  night  after,  the  captain  of  the  Turks,  and  one  of  his 
company,  being  gone  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  with  the  master,  the  mate 
persuaded  one  to  lie  in  his  cabin,  and  about  an  hour  after  another  in 
another  cal>in  ;  and  at  last  It  raining  very  much,  he  persuaded  them 
all  to  lie  down  and  sleep  :  and  when  they  were  all  asleep,  he  coming 
to  them,  fairly  got  their  arms  into  his  possession.  This  lining  ^ one, 
he  told  his  men,  <^  Now  we.have  the  Turks  at  our  command,  no  man 
^  shall  hurt  any  of  them,  for  if  ye  do,  I  will  l>e  against  you  :  but  this  we 
will  do,  now  they  are  under  deck,  we  will  keep  them  so,  and  go  for 
Majorca."  Now,  having  ordered  some  to  keep  the  doors,  they  steered 
their  course  to  Majorca,  and  they  had  such  a  strong  gale,  that  in  the 
morning  they  were  near  it.  Then  he  ordered  his  men,  if  any  oiered 
to  come  out,  not  to  let  above  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  and  when  on^ 
came  out,  expecting  to  have  seen  his  own  country,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  instead  thereof  to  see  Majorca.  Then  the  mate  said  to  his 
men,  ^^  Be  careful  of  the  door,  for  when  he  goes  In  we  shall  see  what 
they  will  do;  but  have  a  care  not  to  spill  blood.''  The  Turk  being 
gone  down,  and  telling  his  comrades  what  he  had  seen,  and  how  they 
were  going  to  Majorca,  they,  instead  of  rising,  all  fell  a  crying,  for 
their  courage  was  quite  sunk ;  and  they  l>egged  <<  that  they  might  not 
be  sold."  This  the  mate  promised  them,  and  said,  <«  They  should 
not."  And  when  he  had  appeased  them,  he  wenf  into  the  cabin  to 
the  master,  who  knew  nothing  of  wliat  was  done,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  sudden  change,  and  how  they  had  overcome  the  Turks. 
Which,  when  he  understood,  he  told  their  captain,  ^^  That  the  vessel 
was  now  no  more  in  their  possession,  but  in  his  again ;  and  that  they 
were  going  for  Majorca."  At  this  unespected  news  the  captain  wept, 
and  desired  the  master  not  to  sell  hi|n ;  which  he  promised  he  would 
not.  Then  they  told  him  also,  they  would  make  a  place  to  hide  them 
in,  that  the  Spaniards  coming  aboard  should  not  find  them.  And  so 
they  did  accordingly^  at  wUch  tl|^  TnrM  were  yer^  ^lad*     Being 
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come  Into  the  port  of  Majorca,  the  masteF,  with  totXr  men,  went 
a»hore,  and  left  the  mate  on  board  with  ten  Tarks.  The  roaster  having 
done  his  bashiegs,  returned  on  board,  not  taking  license,  lest  the 
Spaniards  should  come  and  see  the  Turks :  but  another  English  master^ 
being  an  acquaintance,  lying  there  also  with  his  ship,  came  at  night  on 
board ;  and  after  some  discourse,  they  told  him  wbkt  they  had  done, 
'  under  promise  of  silence,  lest  the  Spaniards  should  come  and  take 
away  the  Turks.  But  he  broke  his  promise,  and  wo\ild  hare  had  two 
or  three  of  the  Turks  to  hare  brought  them  to  England.  His  design 
then  being  seen,  his  demand  was  denied ;  and  seeing  he  could  not  pre« 
▼ail,  he  said  to  Pkttison  and  his  mate,  ^'  That  they  were  fools,  because 
they  would  not  sell  the  Turk?,  which  were  each  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  pieces  of  eight."  But  they  told  him,  <*  That  if  they  would 
give  many  thousands,  they  should  not  have  one,  for  they  hoped  to  send 
them  home  again ;  and  to  sell  them,"  the  mate  said,  ^^  he  would  not 
haye  done  for  the  whole  island."  The  other  master  then  coming 
ashore,  told  the  Spaniards  what  he  knew  of  this,  who  then  threatened 
to  take  away  the  Turks.  But  Pattison  and  his  mate  hariog  heard  this, 
called  out  the  Turks,  and  said  to  them,  ^^  Ye  mupt  help  us,  or  the 
Spaniards  will  take  you  from  us."  To  thi»  the  Turks,  as  one  may 
easily  guess,  were  very  ready,  and  so  ihej  quickly  got  out  to  sea :  and 
the  Englisli,  to  save  the  Turks,  put  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  being 
overcome  again ;  for  they  continued  hovering  several  days,  because 
they  would  not  put  into  any  port  of  Spain,  for  fear  of  losing  the  Turks, 
to  whom  they  gave  liberty  for  four  or  five  days,  until  ihey  made  an 
attempt  to  rise ;  which  the  mate  perceiving,  he  prevented,  without 
Ikurting  any  of  them,  though  he  once  laid  hold  of  one.  Yet  generally 
he  was  so  kind  to  them,  Uiat  some  of  his  men  grumbled,  knd  said, 
^^  He  had  more  care  for  the  Turks  tbaa  for  them."  To  which  his 
answer  was,  ^  They  were  strangers,  and  therefore  he  must  treat  them 
well.**  At  length,  after  several  occurrences,  the  mat^  told  the  master^ 
^^  That  he  thought  it  best  to  go  to  the  coasts  of  Borbary,  because  they 
were  then  like  to  miss  theii;  men  of  war."  To  this  the  master  con- 
sented. However,  to  deceive  the  Turks,  they  sailed  to  and  fro  for 
several  days ;  for  in  the  dny-time  they  were  for  goiqg  to  Algiers,  but 
when  night  came  they  steered  the  contrary  way,  and  went  back  again^ 
by  which  means  they  kept  the  Turks  in  ignorance,  so  as  to  be  quiet. 

^  But  on  the  ninth  day,  being  all  upon  deck,  when  none  of  the 
English  were  there  but  the  master,  his  mate,  and  the  man  at  the  helm, 
they  began  to  be  so  untoward  and  haughty,  that  it  rose  in  the  mate's 
mind,  ^^  What  if  they  should  lay  hold  on  the  master,  and  cast  him 
overboard :"  for  they  were  ten  lusty  men,  and  he  but  a  little  man. 
This  thought  struck  him  with  terror ;  but  recollecting  himself,  he 
stamped  with  his  foot,  and  the  men  coming  up,  one  asked  (or  the 
crow,  and  another  for  the  axe,  to  fall  on  the  Turks ;  but  the  mate  bade 
them,  not  to  hurt  tho  Turks,  and  said,  '^  I  will  lay  hold  on  their  cap- 
tain;" which  he  did:  for  having  heard  them  threat^  the  master,  he 
stepped  forward,  and  laying  hold  of  tne  captain^.-fnid  he  ^^  must  go 
down,"  which  be  did  very  quietly,  and  all  th^  rest  followed  him. 
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'two  days  after,  being  come  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  tb^y  were,  ac* 
cording  to  what  the  Turks  said,  about  fifty  miles  from  Algiers,  and 
fix  from  land  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  it  fell  calm*     But  how  to  set  the 
Turks  on  shore  was  yet  not  resolfed  upon.    The  mate   saw  well 
enough,  that  he  being  the  roan  who  had  begun  this  business,  it  woald 
be  his  lot  also  to  bring  it  to  an  end.     He  then  acquainted  the  master 
that  he  was  wtlling  to  carry  the  Turks  on  shore ;  but  how  to  do  this 
safely,  he  as  yet  knew  not  certainly ;  for  to  gife  them  the  boat  was 
too  dangerous,  for  then  they  might  get  men  and  arms,  and  so  come 
and  retake  the  ship  with  Its  ^own  boat ;  and  to  carry  them  on  shore 
with  two  Or  three  of  the  ship's  men,  was  also  a  great  hasard,  becaose 
the  Turks  were  ten  m  number :  and  to  put  one  half  on  shore  was  no 
less  dangerous  ;  for  then  they  might  raise  the  country,  and  so  Snrpriso 
the  Efigltsh  when  they  came  with  the  other  half.    In  this  great  strait, 
the  mate  said  to  the  master,  ^^  if  he  would  lei  hia  have  the  boat  and 
three  men  io  go  with  him,  he  would  Tentui^  to  put  the  Turks  on 
shore.*'   The  master,  relying  perhaps  on  his  mate's  condact,  consented 
to  the  proposal,  though  not  without  some  tears  dropt  on  both  sidesi 
Yet  the  mate  taki.ii;  courage,  said  to  the  master,  ^^  I  beliete  the  Lord 
will  presorTe  me,  for  I  hare  nothing  but  good-will  in  tenturiog  my 
life  ;  and  I  hare  not  the  least  fear  upon  me ;  but  trust  that  all  wUi 
do  well."   The  master  haring  consented,  the  mate  called  up  the  Turks^ 
and  going  with  two  men  and  a  boy  in  the  boat,  took  in  these  tenTurks^ 
all  lobse  and  unbound.     Perhaps  somebody  will   think  this  to  be  a 
very  inconsiderate  act  of  the  mate,  and  that  it  would  ^are  been  mora 
prudent  to  hare  tied  the  Turks'  hands,  the  rather  because  he  had  nada 
the  men  protnise,  that  they  should  do  nothing  to  the  Turks,  until  be 
said  '^  he  could  do  no  more  ;'*  lor  then  he  gare  them  liberty  to  act  for 
their  Titos  so  an  they  judged  convenient.     Now  stace  he  knew  not  how 
near  he  should  bring  the  Turks  ashore,  and  whether  they  should  not 
lijivv  been  Tifcisslt^trd  to  swim  a  little,  it  seemed  not  prudent  to  do 
miy  thing  wliich  mtght  hare  exasperated  them ;  for  if  it  had  fallen  out 
»o  that  iUi-y  must  bare  swam,  then  of  necessity  they  must  hare  been 
i]iiiKcl,  which  would  hare  been  dangerous.     Yet  the  mate  did  not 
emit  ID  b*"  a»  cnrerul  as  possible  he  could.   For  calling  in  the  captain  of 
llie  TurkF,  he  placi^d  him  first  in  the  boat's  stern;  then  calling  for  an-' 
til  her,  he  jilacedtiini  in  his  lap,  and  one  on  each  side,  and  two  mora 
m  thilr  fnp^,  uittil  he  had  placed  them  all,  which  he  did  to  prevent  a 
suiliJcn  riaiiig.     He  iiimself  sat  with  a  boat-hook  in  his  hand  on   the 
bow  of  the  boat^  hating  next  to  him  one  of  the  ship-men,  and  two 
that  Ton^'cl,  ha  vi  tig  one  a  ^carpenter's  adze,  and  the  other  a  cooper's 
hi-ading  kuiff*     These  were  all  the  ai'ms  besides  what  bf^longed  to  the 
Turks  which  they  had  at  their  command.     Thus  the  boat  went  off*, 
and  stood  for  the  shore.     But  as  they  came  near 'it.  the  men  growing 
afraid,  one  of  them  cried  out  of  a  sudden,  ^^  Jjora  have  mercy  on  as, 
there  are  Turks  in  the  bushes  on  shore.^    The  Turks  in  the  boat  per- 
ceiving the  English  to  be  afraid,  all  rose  at  once.     But  the  mate,  who 
in  this  great  strait  continued  to  be  hearty,  shewed  himself  now  to  be  a 
man  of  courage,  and  bid  the  men  to  ^^  take  up  such  ain^  as  they  had^ 
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but  do  nothing  with  them  until  he  gave  them  leave/'  And  then  see- 
ing that  there  were  no  men  in  the  bu^es,  and  that  it  was  only  an  ima- 
gination, all  fear  was  taken  awaj  from  him,  and  his  courage  increas- 
ing)  he  thought  with  himself,  it  Is  better  to  strike  a  man,  than  to 
clexre  a  man*s  head,  and  turning  the  boat-hook  in  his  hand,  he  struck 
the  captain  a  smart  blow,  and  Ud  him  sit  down,  which  he  did  in- 
stant!/, and  so  did  all  the  rest  After  the  boat  was  come  so  near  the 
shore,  that  they  could  easily  wade,  the  mate  bid  the  Turks  jump  out, 
and  so  they  did ;  and  because  they  said  they  were  about  four  miles 
from  a  town,  he  then  gare  them  some  lotres,  and  other  necessaries. 
They  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  English  to  go  with  them  ashore  to 
a  town,  promising  to  treat  them  with  wine,  and  other  good  things ;  but 
ihough  the  mate  trusted  in  Dirine  ProTidence,  yet  he  was  not  so  care- 
less as  freely  to  enter  into  an  apparent  danger,  without  being  necessi- 
tated thereto :  for  though  he  had  some  thoughts  that  the  Turks  would 
not  have  done  him  any  evil,  yet  it  was  too  hazardous  thus  to  have 
yielded  io  the  mercy  of  those  that  lived  there  ;  and  therefore  he  very 
prndently  rejected  thelt  invitation,  well  knowing  that  the  Scripture 
•aith,  ^<  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.**  The  Turks  see- 
ii^  they  could  not  persuade  him,  took  their  leave  with  signs  of  great 
kindness,  and  so  went  on  shore*  The  English  then  putting  the  boat 
closer  in,  threw  them  all  their  arms  on  shore,  being  unwilling  to  keep 
any  thing  of  theirs.  And  when  the  Turks  got  up  the  hill,  they  waved 
tlieir  caps  at  the  Eogltsh,  and  so  joyfully  took  their  last  farewell.  And 
as  soon  as  the  boat  came  again  or  board,  they  had  a  fair  wind,  which 
tliey  had  not  all  the  while  the  Turks  were  on  board.  Thus  Thomas 
Lardng  saved^the  ship  and  its  men ;  which  being  thus  wonderfully 
presenred,  returned  to  England  with  a  prosperous  wind.  Now  b^ 
>  fore  the  vessel  arrived  at  London,  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  case 
was  come  thither/and  when  she  was  coming  up  the  Thames,  the  King, 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  several  Lords  being  at  Greenwich,  it 
was  told  him,  there  was  a  Quaker's  ketch  coming  up  the  River  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  redeemed  themselves  without  fighting. 
The  King  hearing  this,  -came  with  his  ba^  to  the  ship's  side,  and 
holdingtfae  entering-rope  in  his  hand,  he  understood  from  the  maters 
own  mouth,  how  the  thing  had  happened.  But  when  he  heard  him 
say,  how  they  had  let  the  Turks  go  free,  he  said  to  the  master,  ^^  Yoa 
have  done  like  a  fool,  for  you  might  have  had  good  gain  for  them  :"** 
and  to  the  mate  he  said,  '^  Yon  should  hare  brought  the  Turks  to  me.^ 
But  the  mate  answered^  <^  I  thought  it  better  for  them  to  be  in  their 
own  country.** 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  DOG. 
(FromihelMltmof  rUteadBmrm,) 

PMnr  /rw'  iWllhiul  WolMofr  here  I  We, 

That  wont  to  tcod  ray  old  blind  master's  steps 

His  gaide  and  guard :  oor«  while  my  service  lasted. 

Had  lie  occasion  for  that  stafT,  with  which 

He  now  goes  picking  ont  his  path  in  fear     ' 

Over  the  highways  and  crossings;  but  would  plaBt» 

Safe  in  ibe  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 

A  firm  foot  forward  stifl,  t»U  he  had  reached 

His  seat,  by  some  road  sfde,  oigh  where  the  tide 

Of  paWrs*Dy  in  thickest  confluence  flowed  t 

To  whom  with  Joud  and  passionate  lamenta 

From  morn  to  ere  bis  dark  estate  he  wailed. 

Nor  waited  to  all  in  vain :  some  here  and  there. 

The  welt-disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave* 

I  meantime  at  his  feet  ODseqoious  slept  { 

Noiall-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ekr 

Pricked  up  at  his  least  motion — to  receive 

At  bis  kind  hand  my  customary  crumbs, 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps — 

Or  when  night  warned  us  homewards,  tired  and  spent 

"With  o«f  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life. 

Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  Overtook, 

And  severed  from 'my  sightless  master's  sjde.  / 

^.  Hat  lest  the  grace  ef^so  good  deeds  ahoula  die»    . 

1"  Tbiou£b  Iract  of  y^ars  in  mute  oblivion  lost^ 

Tliis  slender  tomb  ofturf  hath  /rtit reared. 
Cheap  monument  of  no  un^rudf^ing  hand. 
And  wirfi  abort  verse  inscribed  it  to  attesly  , 

,     .  In  lonfi  and  lasting  npion  to  ^tt^t. 

The  virluea  of  the  Beggar  and  his  Do|> 

C.L. 
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I  here  be  arrK^  roond  about  duth  flie, 
nd  takes  iurtey  with  du^  curiotu  eye : 
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HOfUSSBAirS  PYOMAUpH. 

^  We  are  not  awsre  that  this  piece  of  Roosseau'sbaflUt&ertd  appeared 
tn  English.  It  is  a  fsTour^  In  France,  and  rerjr  naturally  s6,  on  all 
accounts.  To  our  conntmnen  there  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  some- 
thing, in  parts  of  itj  tdo  declamatory  and  fliU  of  ejaculation ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  the  story  alone  ii  to  b^  considered^  the  illu^ 
trious  author  has  committed  one  great  fault,  which  was  hardly  to  be 
expe<^ted  of  him ;  and  that  is,  that  he  has  not  made  the  sentiment  suf* 
ficently  prominent.  The  origioal  story,  though  spoiled  by  tiie  rake 
Orid,  informs  us,  that  Pygmalion  with  all  his  warmth  towards  the  sex 
If  as  so  disgusted  at  the  mlanners  of  his  countrywomen,  that  instead  ot 
goiu^  any  longer  into  their  society,  he  preferred  tnaiking  im^^s^  In  his 
own  mind,  and  with  his  chisel,  of  what  a  liroman  ought  tbh^*  infdnn- 
iiig  her  looks,  of  contse,  with  sentiment  and  kindness,  as  t^etl  as  with 
the  more  ordinary  attncctlons.  It  app^rs  to  us',  «heref6r6,  that'  in* 
atead  of  making  hltn  fill  in  lore,  alttioM;  but  of  Vanity",  as  ftoussisauhaa 
done,  it  mi^ht  have  been  better,  intheab^ract  point  ^f  View  abOT^ 
mentioned,  to  represent  him  fashioning  (h^  likeness  of  a  ci«ature  aftet 
hi^owh  heart,  lying  andlboklngat  it  with  a  ydirtdng  wish  that  h^ 
could  have  met  with  'such  a  llTing  being,  and  at  last,  while  Indulglng^ 
his  imaginatipn  with  talking  to  her.  making  him  lay  his  hai^d  ttp*on  hers^ 
and  finding  it  warm.  The  test  ts^  In  every  respect,  ,eiqulsl<)el7 
maiiaged  by  Rousseau.  But  now  we  ^ust  obs^rye.  that'i^nUe  the 
charge  of  a  certain  prevailing  kir  of  Insincerity  oVer  the  French  style 
in  these  matters,  appears  just  in  most  Instances,  a  greater  confidence  It 
to  be  put  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Genevese;  fo^he  wktaklnd 'of 
Pygmalion  himself,  disgusted  with  the  wofld,  and  perpetually  yet 
hopelessly  endeavouring  to  realize  the  dreams  of  his  ima^ndfipn* 
This,  after  all,  is  perhaps  Hie  mtet  touching  thing  in  his  pcfrformaiice, 
Pygmalion's  self  predominates  over  the  idea  of  his  mistress,  because 
the  author's  self  pressed  upoti  him  while  he  wrote.  The  only  actual 
dUference  between  the  fabuleus  solitary  and  the  real  one,  was^  ilnfor* 
innately,  that  Pygmalion  seems  to  have  been  willing  enough  td  be  con- 
tented, had  he  found  a  mistress  that  deserved  him;  whereas  Rousdean^ 
when  he  was  really  belov^,  and  e^en  thought  himtelf  so,  was  sure  to 
be  made  the  ruin  of  his  ewn  comfort ;  partly  by  a  dlstrultfut  mor« 
bidity  of  temperament,  and  partly  perhaps  by  a  bstidlons  metaphysl* 
eel  subtlety^  which  turned  bis  eye  with  i  (ekfol  sharpnesi  upoii  the 
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defects  Instead  of  humanities  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  made  the  in* 
diTidual  answer  for  the  whole,  mass. 

The  Scfiifs  represents  aS^ulptoi^s  work-shop,  in  which  are  sere- 
ral  blocks  of  marble,  sculptured  groups,  and  sketches  of  statues. 
In  the  midst  of  these  is  another  statue,  concealed  under  a  draperj  of 
a  light  and  shining  stuff,  ornamented  with  fringes  and  garlands. 

rfgmallon  is  sitting,  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand,  in  the  atti<- 
tnde  of  a  man  who  is  uneasj  and  melancholy.  Oi^  a  sudden  he  rises  ; 
and  taking  one  of  his  tools  from  a  table,  gires  some  strokes  of  the 
chisel  to  seTeral  of  the  sketches;  then  turns  from  them,  and  Igokt 
about  him  with  an  air  of  diseentent. 

Pfgmalion*  There  is  neither  life  nor  soul  in  it;  it  is  but  a  mere 
stone.    I  shall  neyer  do  any  thing  Mrith  all  this. 

Oh^  my  gentuSf  where  art  thou  ?  What  is  become  of  thee  ?  All 
my  fire:  is  eiUngulshsdi  my  Imagination  is  frozen;  the  marlile  comes 
cold  from  my  hand^. 

Make  no  more  god»,  Pygmalion :  you  are  but  a  common  artist— ^ 
Ye  vile  initciimeiita^  no  longer  Instruments  of  my  glory,  ye  shall  dis- 
honour my  hands  no  more. 

(He  throwt  away  h!s  tools  with  disdain,  and  walks  about  with  his 
arms  crossed,'  as  in  meditation.) 

\Y\mi  am  I  bocome)  What  strange  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
me  I — Tyre^  proud  and  opulent  city,  your  illustrious  monuments  of 
art,  no  longer  attract  me.  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  them.  All  inter- 
course with  artists  and  philosophers  has  become  insipid  to  me :  the 
society  of  painters  and  poets,  has  no  attraction  for  me ;  praise  and  re- 
nown have  ceased  to  elerate  me  ^  the  approbation  of  posterity  has  no 
Interest  for  me  ;  even  friendship  has  to  me  lost  all  her  charms. 

And  you,  young  masterpieces  of  nature,  whom  my  ai:t  has  presumed 
to  imitate,  you,  in  whose  train  the  pleasures  erer  led  me,  you,  my 
cbarming  models,  who  consumed  me  at  once  with  the  flames  of  lo?e 
and  genius,>-since  I  have  surpassed  you,  you  are  all  become  indif* 
ferent  to  me« 

(He  seats  himself,  an^  contemplates  the  figures  around  )iim.) 

Detained  in  thts  room  by  an  inconceivable  charm,  I  know  not  what 
to  do  Kero^  and  yet  I  Cannot  leave  it.  I  wandeir  from  group  to  group, 
from  figure  to  tigure,  my  weak  and  uncertain  chisel  no  longer  acknow- 
Irdgitig  it^s  master.  These  rude  sketches  are  left  untouched  by  the 
hand  which  should  have  given  them  life  and  beauty— 

{He  rises  Impetuously.) 

It  k  over,  it  Is  over :  I  have  lost  my  genius  I  So  young— and  yet  I 
have  survived  It ! 

And  what  then  is  this  internal  ardour  which  consumes  me  ?  What  is 
this  fire  which  devours  me  ?  Why  in  the  languor  of  extinguished 
genius,  should  I  feel  these  emotions,  these  bursts  of  impetuous  passion, 
this  insurmountable  restlessness,  this  secret  agitation  which  tormenta 
me  ?  I  know  not :  I  fear  the  admiration  of  my  own  work  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  distraction  :  I  have  concealed  it  under  this  veil— ray  pro- 
fane hands  have  ventured  to  cover  thb  monument  of  tfieir  glory.  Since 
l.^7f  ceaied  to  behold  it,  X  have  become  more  melancholy  and  absent. 
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How  dear,  how  precloas,  this  immortal  work  will  bo  to  ual  If  mj 
cxhansted  mind  ihall  neter  more  prodoce  anythiag  grand,  baandful, 
worthy  of  me,  I  will  point  to  my  Galatea,  and  say,  ^^  lliere.is  my 
work.''  Oh  my'Gdlatea!  when  I  shall  ha?e  loilt  all  else,  do  thou 
Idone  remain  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  consoled* 

(He  approaches  the  reiled  statue ;  draws  back ;  goes,  comes  ;  st<qpe 
sometimes  to  look  at  it,  and  sighs.) 

Bat  why  conceal  it?  What  do  I  gain  by  that  ?  Reduoed  to  UleBess, 
why  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  finest  of  my 
works  ?—— 'Perhaps  there  may  yet  be  some  defect  which  I  haye  not 
perceifed ;  perhaps  I  might  yet  add  some  ornament  to  the  drapery : 
no  imaginable  grace  should  be  wanting  (o  so  charming  an  otjett.  Per- 
haps the  contemplation  of  this  figure  may  re-anihiate  my  langnishing 
imagination.  I  must,  see  her  again ^  I  must  examine  my  work.  What 
do  I  say^  Yes  ;  I  hare  never  yet  eiamined  it ;  hitherto  I  hare  only 
admired  her. 

(He  goes  to  raise  the  Tdl,  and  lets  it  faH,  as  if  akrmied.) 

I  know  not  what  emotion  seizes  me  when  I  touch  ihie  Trfl :  I  feel  a 
tremor,  as  though  I  were  touching  the  sanctnary  of  some  divinity.-^ 
Pygmalion,  it  is  but  a  stone ;  it  is  thine  own  work— — rWhat  can  it 
mean  ?  In  our  temples,  they  eerve  gods  made  of  the  samie  material, 
iand  formed  by  dte  same  hand  as  this.  ^ 

(He  raises  the  reil  trembling,  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  statu* 
^  of  Gralatea,  which  is  seen  placed  on  a  pedestal,  raised  by  semidrcuhir 
steps  of  marble.) 

Oh,  Crahitea!  receive  my  homage.  I  have  deceived  mysdf;  I 
thought  to  make  you  a  nymph,  and  I  have  made  yon  a  goddsM.  Eveii 
Venus  herself  is  less  beautiful. 

O  vanity,  human  weakness !  I  am  never  weary  of  admiring  my  own 
woi:k  $  I  am  intosfeaied  with  self*-love ;  I  adore  mysetf  in  that  which 
1  have  mads'  » ■■■'No,  never  was  thcnre  any  thing  in  ^mture  so  beautiful } 
I  hare  surpassed  the  work  of  the  GodM  Whatl  so  many,  beatties 
formed  bv  my  hands  f  myhands  then  have  touched  them;  my  mouth 
has— —'I  see  a  defect.  This  drapery  too  much  conceals  it.  I  must 
slope  it  away  more;  the  charms  which  it  shades  should  be  more 
displayed. 

(He  takes  his  mallet  and  chisel,  and,  adranciog  slowly,  begins  irlih 
much  hesitation  to  ascend  the  steps  towards  the  statue,  which  It  seeflu 
he  dares  not  toueh.    He  raises  the  chisel,  he  stops.) 

What  b  this  trouble.-this  trembling?  I  hold  the  chisel  With  a 
feeble  hand— I  cannot^I  dare>  not«*ol  shall  spoil  every  thing. 

(He  endeavours  to  conquer  his  tronble,iand  at  last  raising  the  chisel 
•again,  makes  one  stroke  and  lets  it  (all,  with  a  loud  cry*)     ^         \ 

Gods !  I  feel  the  quivering  fiesh  repel  the  chisel] 

(He  descends,  tremblhig  and  confused.) 

•<~>Vain  terror,  blind  folly  !~No-^  will  not  touch  hor«i-4he  Gods 
eJfright  me.    Doubtless  she  is  already  deified. 

(He  contemplates  her  again.) 

What  would  you  change,  Pygmalion?  Look!  what  new  dmrms 
ran  you  give  her  ?  Alas !  her  only  fault  is  her  perfection**— IXvine 
Galatea !  (ess  perfect,  nothing  would  b^  wanting,  to  thee* 
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(Tendatlyi) 

Y«ta  tool  itirttitiii^.    Thai  figure  thaald  net  b«  ivitbouyt  a  louU    . 

<Whk  stQl  encreadng  tenderaeis*) 

How  fine  shoald  ba  the  soul  to  agimafe  UMkt  body ! 

(He  stops  a  long  time :  theti  retanui  to  his  seat^  and  speaks  with  a 
•liMr  aid  changed  ToiceO 

What  desires  hare  I  dared  to  form  ?  What  sisDsdeis  wishes !  What 
m  this  I'fiMl-»Oh  heaven  I  the  iUasibn  ranishes,  and  I  dare  not  look 
ioio  toy  heart.     I  dvoald  have  too  much  to  reproach  myself  with. 

(He  pauses  a  long  time,  in  profound  melancholy.)        p 

This  then  is  the  noble  passion  which  distracts  me  t  It  is  on 
aciioant  of  this  inanimate  figure,  that  I  dare  not  go  out  of  this  spot  U^ 
A  figure  of  marble  !*— A  stone ! — ^A  luAd  and  unformed  mass,  until 
wpi&ed  with  this  iron  I  ■■Madman,  recover  thyself,  9ee.thiiie  error, 
groan  for  fty  lblly*^"^*aut  no 

(Impetuously.) 

No,  I  have  not  lost  my  reason ;  no,  I  am  not  wanderii^ ;  I  reproach 
myself  with  nothing.  It  h  not  of  this  marble  that  I  am  enamoured  ; 
k  is  of  a  firing  being  whom  it  relembles ;  the  figure  which  it  presents 
to  my  eyes^  Whemer  this  adorable  form  may  be,  whatever  body 
snay  bear  kj  vHuiterer  hand  nay  have  made  it,  she  will  have  all  the 
-vows  of  my  heart.  Yes,  my  only  tolly  is  in  the  power  of  discerning 
baasHj  ;  my  only  orime  b  being  sensible  to  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
thb  1  ou^t  to  blush  for. 

(Less  lively,  but  always  with  passion.) 
1  What  arrows  of  fire  se^m  to  issue  from  this  object  to  burn  my 
aanses,  and  to  carry  awi^  my  aoul  unto  their  source !  AJas !  she  re»* 
syuns  immoveable  and  cold,  while  my  heart,  consumed  by  her  charms, 
lonts  to  quit  my  dun  body  to  give  warmth  to  her's*  I  imagine  in  my 
Mirium  that  I  ooold  spring  from  myself,  that  I  could  give  to  her  my 
life,  that  I  eonid  animate  hBt  with  my  soul.  Ah,  let  Pygmalion  die, 
(o  live  in  Galatea t«->-What do  I  say,  O  heaven?  If  I  were  she,  | 
ihonkl  m  longer  see  her ;  I  should  not  be  he  that  loves  her  I-t-No,  kt 
My  GAtlatea  live ;  but  let  not  me  become  Gralatea.  Oh !  let  me  always 
be  another^  always  wish  her  to'be  herself^  to  I0V9  her,  to  be  beloved-* 
^(Transported.) 

Torments,  vows,  desires,  impotent  rage,  terrible,  fatal  love— ^Oh ! 
an  hett  is  in  my  agitated  heart— •—Powerftil,  beneficent  Gods ! — Gods 
of  the  people,  who  know  the  pasdons  of  men,  ah,  how  many  miracles 
lurre  yoti  done  for  small  causes !  Behold  this  object,  lock  mto  my 
beart,  be  just,  and  deserve  yonr  altars  t 

(Wkh  a  more  pathetic  endMBiasm.) 

And  thou,  subUow  essence,  who  concealing  thyself  from  the^  senses, 
art  /elt  In  the  heart  of  men,  soul  of  tiie  yualTerse,  principle!  of  ail  eais- 
tence,  thou  who  by  love  ghrest  haimony  to  the  elements,  life  to  matter, 
iMUng^io  bodies,  and  form  to  all  beings;  sacred  fire,  celestU  Venus, 
by  whom  every  thing  js  preserved,  and  unceasingly  re*produoed  !  Ah, 
where  Is  thy  equalizing  justice  t  Where  is  iSty  expansive  power  ? 
WiMre  Is  the  law  of  nature  In  the  scndment  I  experience  2  Where  is 
Ihy  vlvifjring  warmth  in  the  Inanity  of  my  vain  desires  ?  AU  thy  flamea 
are  concentrated  in  mj  heart,  and  the  coldoeu  of  dea^  remains  upon 
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this  mafble ;  I  perish  by  the  excess  of  Ufii  whkh  this  iigare  ^«i^ts. 
Aiatf!:  I  9Z{M^t  no  prodigy ;  already  one  exists,  and  ovght  to  ceaie^ 
order  is  disturbed,  nature  is  outraged ;  restore  to  her  laws  their  em^ 
pire,  re«e9tahlisfa  her  beneficent  course,  an4  equally  shed  thy  diiine 
influence.  Ye«,'two  bein^^  are  left  out  of  the  plenUude  of  thingSt 
Diride  between  them  that  doTonring  ardour  which  copsumes  i^e  on^ 
without  animating  the  qth^r.  It  is  Uou  who  hast  fonnod  by  my  han^ 
these  charms,  and  these  features,  which  want  but  life  and  feelingt 
Gire  to  her  the  half  of  nine.  Gire  all,  if  it  be  oeceflsaryt  It  shall 
f  uEce  me  to  live  in  her.  Oh  thou !  who  devest  to  smile  qpon  th^ 
homage  of  mortals,  this  being  who  feels  nothing,  h9nours  thee  npt. 
Extenid  tjby  glory  with  thy  works^  Goddess  of  b^tvty,  spare  this 
ftffront  to  nature,  that  a  form  .sd  perfect  should  1^  an  image  of  whicl| 
there  is  no  liTing  model !  .        ^ 

(He  gradually  re-approaches  the  statue  with  an  air  of  confidencf 
and  joy.) 

I  resume  my  senses,  'What  an  unexpected  calm  I  What  unhoped 
courage  re-animates  me !  A  mortal  fever  burned  my  blood,  a  balm  of 
confidence  and  hope  flows  in  my  Toina,  and  I  fe^  a  new  life*  Thus 
the  sense  of  our  dependence  sometimes  becomes  our  consolat^n* 
However  unhappy  mortals  may  be,  when  they  have  invoke  the  Grods, 

they  are  more  tranquil And  yet  this  unjust  confidence  deceivi^ 

those  who  form  senseless  wishes. — Alas!  in  the  condition  I  am  in,  we 
call  upon  every  one,  and  no  one  hears  us ;  the  hope  which  deceive!  h 
more  senseless  than  the  desire.  ■  >      * 

Ashamed  of  so  many  follies,  I  dare  no  more  to  contemplate  tfle  cause 
of  them.  When  I  wish  to  raise  my  eyes  towards  this  fatal  object,  I 
feel  a  new  trouble,  a  sudden  palpitation  takes  my  breath,  a  secret 
tremor  stops  mc—  •  r 

(With  bitter  irony.) 

Oh|  look,  poor  soul !  summon  courage  enough  to  dare  behold  4 
statue, 

(He  sees  It  become  animated,  and  t|irns  away  with  adarm ;  hb  heart 
oppressed  with  grief.) 

What  have  I  seen  ?  Gods !  what  have  I  imagined  that  I  saw  ?  A 
colour  on  the  flesh,  a  fire  in  the  eyes,  even  movement  It  wa§  no^ 
enough' to  hope  for  a  miracle;  to  complete  my  misery,  at  lastl  have 
seen 

(With  expressive  melancholy.) 

Unhappy  creature,  all  is  over  with  thee— thy  delirium  Is  at  it** 
bcight— — thy  reason  as  well  as  thy  genius  abandons  thee.  Regret  it 
not,  Pygmalion,  for  the  loss  will  conceal  thy  shame. 

(With  indignation.) 

The  lover  oif  a  stone  is  too  Iiappy  in  becoming  a  visionary. 

(He  turns  again,  and  sees  the  statue  move  and  descend  the  steps  in  , 
front  of  the  pedestal.     He  falls  on  his  knees,  and  raises  his  liands  and 
eyes  towards  heaven.) 

Immortal  Godst  Venus,  C^latea!  Oh,  illusion  of  a  furious  lore! 

(Galatea  touches  herself,  and  says) — Me ! 

(Pygmalion  transported)— Me ! 
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'   (Galatea  toaching  henelf  agatn) — ^It  is  myself. 

(Pygmalion )-*IlaTi8hing  illusioD,  which  even  reaches  my  ears !  Oh, 
neyer,  nerer  abandon  me,  ^ 

(Galatea  moves  towards  another  figure  and  touches  It)— Not  myself. 

(Pygmalion  in  an  agitation,  in  transports  which  he  can  with  difficulty 
restrain,  follows  all  her  movements,  listens  to  her,  observes  her  with  a 
covetous  attention,  which  scarely  allows  hun  to  breathe.  Galateft 
advances  and  looks  at  him ;  he  rises  hastily,  extends  his  arms,  and 
looks  at  her  with  delight.  She  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm ;  he  trembles, 
takes  the  hand,  presses  it  to  his  heart,  and  covers  It  with  ardent  kisses.) 

(Galatea,  with  a  slgh>-*Ah  I  it  is  I  again. 

(Pjrgmalion)— Yes,  dear  and  charming  object— thou  worthy  matter* 
piece  of  my  hands,  of  my  heart,  and  of  the  Gods  I  It  is  thou,  it  is 
thou,  alone-— I  have  givfu  thee  all  my  being— -henceforth  I  will  live  but 
for  thee. 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SAKS  MERCY. 

Ammig  the  pieces  printed  at  tlie  end  of  Chaucer^s  works,  and  attri* 
tmled  to  him,  is  a  translation,  under  this  title,  of  a  poem  of  the  cele* 
bimted  Alain  Chartier,  Secretary  to  (3iarles  the  Sixth  and  Seventh.  It 
was  the  title  which  suggested  to  a  friend  the  verses  at  the  end  of  our 
present  number.  We  wish  Alain  could  have  seen  them.  He  vfould 
have  found  a  Troubadour  air  for  them,  and  sung  them  to  La  Belle  Dame 
Agn^s  Sorel,  who  was  however  not  Sans  Mercy.  The  union  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  real  is  very  striking  thronchout,  particiltarly  ia 
the  dream.  The  wild  gentleness  of  the  rest  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the 
music  are  alike  old ;  and  they  are  also  alike  young ;  for  love  and  ima- 
ipnation  are  always  young,  let  them  bring  with  uiem  what  tfmes  and 
accompaniments  they  may.  If  we  take  real  flesh  and  blood  with  us, 
ire  may  throw  ourselves,  on  the  facile  wings  of  our  sympathy,  into 
what  age  we  please.  It  is  only  by  trying  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  fancy, 
through  the  medium  of  a  costume,  that  writers  become  mere  fleshless 
masks  and  cloaks,— things  like  the  trophies  of  the  ancients,  when  they 
linng  up  the  empty  armour  of  an  enemy.  A  hopeless  lover  would 
still  feel  these  verses,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  something 
unearthly.  Indeed  any  lover,  truly  touched,  or  any  body  capable  of 
being  so,  will  feel  them ;  because  love  itself  resembles  a  visitation  ;  and 
the  kindest  looks,  which  bring  with  them  an  inevitable  portion  of  hap- 
piness because  they  seem  happy  themselves,  haunt  us  with  a  spell-like 
power,  which  makes  us  shudder  to  guess  at  the  suflierings  of  those  who 
can  be  fascinated  by  unkind  ones. 

People  however  need  not  be  much  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  such 
aufferings  now-a-days ;  not  at  least  in  some  countries.  Since  the  time 
when  ladies,  and  cavaliers,  and  poets,  and  the  lovers  of  nature,  felt 
that  humanity  was  a  high  and  not  a  mean  thing,  love  in  general  has 
become  either  a  grossness  or  a  formality!  The  modern  systems 
of  morals  would  ostensibly  divide  women  into  two  classes,  those 
who  have  no  charity,  and  those  who  have  no  restraint;  while  men. 
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poorly  conversant  with  the  latter,  and  rendered  indiffer^t  to  the 
^former,  acquire  bad  ideas  of  both.  Instead  of  the  worship  of  Lofe, 
vwe  hare  the  worship  of  Mammon ;  and  all  the  difference  we  can  see 
between  the  sufferings  attending  on  either  is,  that  the  sufferings  from 
the  worship  of  Love  exalt  and  humanize  us,  and  those  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Afammon  debase  and  brutalize.  Between  the  delights  there  is 
Wo  comparison.— Still  our  uneasiness  keeps  our  knowledge  going  on. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  Alain  Chartier's  poem,  ^^  M.  Alejn/* 
sailh  the  argument,  ^^  secretary  to  the  king  of  France,  framed  this 
dialogue  between  a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  who  finding  no 
mercy  at  her  hand,  dieth  for  sorrow.*'  We  know  not  in  what  year 
Chartier  was  born ;  but  he  must  ha?e  lived  to  a  good  age,  and  written 
this  poem  in  his  youth,  if  Chaucer  translated  it ;  for  he  died  in  1449, 
'And  Chaucer,  an  old  man.  In  1400.  The  beginning  however,  as  well 
as  the  goodness  of  the  version,  looks  as  if  our  countryman  had  done  it ; 
for  he  speaks  of  the  translation's  havlnur  been  enjoined  him  by  way 
.  of  penance ;  and  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  was  the  result  of  a 
smilar  injunction,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  some  stories 
not  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  sax  !  He,^->who  as  he  represents^ 
had  written  infinite  things  in  their  praise !  But  the  Court-ladies,  it 
seems,  did  not  relish  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida*  The  ezor* 
dium,  which  the  translator  has  added,  is  quite  in  our  poeCs  manner. 
He  says,  that  he  rose  one  day,  not  well  awaked ;  and  thinking  bow  ht 
should  best  enter  upon  his  task,  he  took  one  of  Us  morning  walks^  - 

Till  I  came  to  a  luity  green  valley 

Full  of  fiowert«  to  Me  a  great  p4easannoe ;  « 

And  to^  U»Uily»  (with  their  beainn  sufferance 

Which  read  this  book,  touching  tbia  mattdre) 

Thus  I  began.  If  it  please  yon  to  hear. 

Master  Aleyn's  dialogue,  which  is  yery  long,  will  not  have  much 
interest  except  for  those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  his  lover  and  belle 
Dame ;  but  his  introduction  of  it,  his  account  of  his  riding  abroad^ 
thinking  of  his  lost  mistress,— his  hearing  music  in  a  garden,  and 
^ing  pressed  by  some  friends  who  saw  him  to  come  in,— is  all 
extremely  lively*and  natural.  At  his  entrance,  the  ladies,  ^'  every 
one  by  one/*  bade  hhn  welcome  ^<  a  great  deU  more  than  he  was 
worthy.**  They  sore  waited  upon,  at  their  repast,  not  by  **  deadly 
servants,**  but  by  gentl^/men  and  lovers;  of  one  of  whom  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  capital  picture. 

Emong  all  other>  one  I  gan  espy,  ^ 

Which  in  great  thought  fol  often  came  and  went. 

As  one  that  had  been  ravisbed  utterly: 

In  his  language  not  greatly  dilligentf 

His  countenance  he  kept  with  great  tttnnenfy 

But  his  desire  farre  passed  his  reason. 

For  ever  his  eye  went  af^er  his  entent. 

Full  many  a  time,  when  it  was  no  season. 

To  make  chere,  sore  himsejfe  he  pained. 
And  outwardly  he  fained  great  gladnesne  | 
To.  sing  also,  by  force  he  was  constrained. 
For  no  pteasauuce,  but  very  sliamefattnesse  i 
For  the  complaint  of  his  most  beaviaesse 
Came  to  bis  voice. 
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•   Bat  to  retain  to  our  other  Belle  D^rae. 

JLk  OEtLC^BAMC  SAIfl  MEtCY. 

Ah,  vrbaC  can  nil  thee,  wretched  wight. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering; 
The  ledfre  it  withered  from  the  Uke» 
And  no  birds  Mng»  .     . 

AK  what  can  ail  the*,  wretched  wigbl« 
^  So  ha^igard  and  eo  woe-bejgoae  ^ 

The  tquirrel's  grao^fy  ii  full. 
And  the  hiMTesi'e  done* 

I  tee  a  lily  on  thy  brow. 

With  anguifth  moist  and  fever  dew  I 
And  oil  thy  cheek  a  (adhig  rota 
Fast  withMfth  too. 

I  met  a  Lady  in  the  meads 

Full  beaotiful,  a  fairy*s child; 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

'  "^  I  aet  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 

•  At»d  nothing  else  saw  all  day  Xonj^ ; 
1  i  For  sideways  wo«ld  sho  lean,  and  ttng 

A  fairy'a  song. 

I  madts  a  garland  for  her  head. 

And  bracelets  loo,  and  fragrant  zone: 
She  lookM  at  me  as  she  did  Iotc, 
«  '  And  made  sweet  moan. 

She  found  me  roots  of  raliah  sweef, 
Aad  honey  wild,  and  nranna  dew  ; 

And  iore  in  language  strange  she  said, 
I     •  1  lo?e  th^  true. 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 
.  r  .     And  there  she  pas'd  and  sighed  dvep^ 

.     ,  •  And  there  1  shnt  her  wild  tad  eyes—* 

So  kis»M  to  sleep.     . 

I  And  there  we  s1omber*d  on  the  moss. 

And  there  I  d^eam^d[,  ah  woe  betide. 
Hie  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
.  On  the  eold  bill  side. 
•'   ^  I  saw  pafe  kings,  andf*  princes  tooy 

Pale  warriors,  deaih-pale  were  they  aUf 
...  Who  oried.  **  La  belle  Domesans  mercy 

Hath  thee  in  thrall  r* 

I  saw  their  starv'd  lips  in  the  gloom , 
With  horridtirainrog  gaped  wide, 
•    Atici  I « woke,  snd  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 
Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  withCrM  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 

Caviare. 
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There  he  trriflng  round  about  doth  tlie, 
And  fkf  mytf  vlth  busie  curiooc  eve  : 
huw  this,  now  tHat,  Jic  tastcth  teaderly. 

SmnoUU 
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HETROSt^ECTIVE  REVIEW— MEN  WEDDED  TO  BOOKS— THE  CONTfiSf 
'  BETWEEN  THE  NtGHTINGALE  AND  MUSfclAN/ 

We  have  often  iiad  occasion  to  think  of  the  exciamatkin  of  ihit> 
^DgeotottS  saint,  who  upon  reading  a  fine' author,  cried  Out  '^^  Pereamt 
male  qui  ante  nos  nostra  diiernntP'-^^^  Deuce  take  those  who  hare 
said  our  good  things  before  us  I"— -Now,  without  mentioning  the  ex« 
tendibility  (we  are  writing  in  high  spirits,  eariy  oq  a  fine  morning^ 
and  cannot  stop  to  find  a  better  word) — without  mehti6ning  the  ex« 
tendibillty  of  this  judicious  imprecation  to  deeds,  as,  ^^  Deuce  tak» 
those  who  hare  anticipated  our  exploits  ;*'  or  to  possessions,  as  ^'  Con<* 
jfound  those  fellows  that  ride  in  our  coaches  and  eat  our  asparagus  ;-^ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  phrase  particularly  applicable  to  those 
who  have  read  our  authors*-^  Plague  take  those  who  anticipate  our 
article8,<->^who  quote  our  highlj-interestlRg  passages  out  of  old  books.'* 

Here  is  a  Retrospectire  Review  set  up,^  which  with  an  alarming  pre^ 
cision  of  prepositions  undertakes  to  make  ^'  Criticisms  upon,  Analyse! 
of,  atid  ExirBCtA  Iroin,  curious,  useful,  and  raluable  Books  in  an* 
litngoages,  that  have  been  published  from  the  Revival  of  Uterature  to 
the  Conmenoement  of  the  Present  Century  :''-^And  what  b  very  in**' 
considerate,  it  performs  all  this,  and  more.  It's  criticisms  are  of  a 
v^ry.uticritiealkind;  deep  and  weiUtempered.  It  can  afford  to  let 
other  people  have  their  merits*  Proud  of  the  literature  of  past  ageSj^ 
k  is  nevertheless  not  at  all  contemptuous  of  the  ptesent ;  and  6veii  in 
Heading  a  lectote  to  modem  erilies,  as  it  does  admirably  in  if  s  Secotid' 
Nttml>er  in  an  article  on  the  once  formidable  Johh  Dennis,  it  expo's«: 
tulates  In  so  genfeai  and  informing  a  spirit,  that  he  must  be^a  very  far-' 
gone  critical  old  woman  indeed^  who  does  not  f^l  inclTned  to  lear^^ 
off  the  brandy-drlnklBg  of  abuse,^^the  pin*sticlpng  of  grudging  absor- 
dity*  It  is  extremely  pleasant  to  see  it  travelling  in  this  way  orer  so»'' 
wide  a  range  of  iiteraturej  wanning  as  well  as  penetrating  as  it  goes, 
with  a  sanny  eye,-'-4iow  feidiiiig  out  the  remotest  fields,  and  anon' 
driving  thd  shadows  l>efore  it  atvd  falling  in  kindly  lustre  upon  our- 
Mwts.  The  highest  compliment  that  we  can  pay  ii,  or  indeed  any 
other  work,  is  to  say,  that  the  enthusiasm  is  young,  and  the  knowledge 
oM  ;^— a  rariB,  a  ifise,  add  a  delightful  combination. 
•  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  we  happened  to  speak  of  this  work  in  another 
pnbticadon,  the  very  day  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  number  ; 
for  the  latter  contained  a  Tery  kind  mention  of  the  little  wo||i  now 
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Wor*  tiiM  reader ;  and  thus  oar  present  notice  wiAt  haro  been  laid 
to  Hm  account  of  a  junlijy  which  howerer  gratified,  b  not  the  canso 
of  it*  The  Talue  of  praite  at.  well  as  reboke  does  Indeed  depend  apon 
the  nature  of  th«f  persons  from  whom  It  comes ;  and  It  Is  as  difficnit 
Bot  to  be  delighted  with  panegjrric  from  some,  as  It  is  easy  to  be  in« 
different  to  It,  or  eren  pained  bj  It,  from  others.  Bat  when  we  con« 
Cms  oar  pleasure  Ip  this  Instance,  we  ean  say  with  equal  truth,  that 
all  oar  feelings  and  hopes  being  Identified  with  the  cause  of  what  wo 
think  good  and  kind,  our  Very  self-lofe  becomes  identified  with  it ;  and 
we  would  consent  to  undergo  the  horrible  moment  of  annihHatlon  and 
obllf  ion  the  next  instant,  could  we  be  assured  that  the  world  wonld  be 
as  happy  as  we  were  unremembered.  And  yet  what  a  Yes !  would 
that  be! 

But  to  get  from  under  the  imagination  of  this  crush  of  our  being, 
and  emerge  into  the  lightness  and  pleasurability  of  life,—- It  was  Tery 
bard  Of  the  Retrospectlfe  Review,  that  while  It  pndsed  ns,  it  shoukt 
pick  our  intentional  pockets  of  an  extract  we  bad  long  thooght  of 
making  from  an  old  poet.  We  allude  to  the  poem  called  Music's  Duel 
from  Crashaw.  Here  the  feelings  expressed  at  the  head  of  our  paper 
come  o?er  us  again.  It  has  been  said  of  fond  students  that  tiiey  were 
^^  wedded  to  their  books.*'  We  hare  even  heard  of  ladies  who  have 
been  jealous  of  an  over-seductive  duodecimo ;  as  perhaps  they  might, 
if  every  literary  husband  or  lover  were  like  the  collegian  in  Chaucer^ 
who  would  rather  have 


At  hit  bed*s  headt 


A  iwfebty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 

OfAriitotleaDdhifl 

Than  robes  rich^  or 


iphilosoph]r« 
nddle,  or  ptaltrfk 


And  yet  We  C^l  that  we  could  very  well  like  them  too  at  the  bed^s 
bead,  without  at  all  diminishing  our  r^ard  for  what  should  l>e  at  the 
bed*s  heart  We  could  sleep  under  them  as  under  a  bower  of  imagi* 
nations.  We  are  one  of  those  who  like  to  have  a  book  behind  on^s 
pillow,  even  though  we  know  we  shall  not  tonch  It.  It  is  like  liaving 
ail  onr  treasures  at  hand. 

But  if  people  are  to  lie  wedded  to  their  lM>oks,  It  is  bard  that  under 
onr  present  moral  dispensations,  they  are  not  to  Jie  allowed  the  usual 
exclusive  privileges  of  marriage*  A  friend  thinks  no  more  of  borrow- 
ioga  lM>ok  now-a-days,  than  a  Soman  did  of  borrowing  a  man's  wife  ; 
and  what  is  worse,  we  are  so  far  gone  in  our  imnM>ral  notions  on  this 
iotject,  that  we  even  lend  it  as  easily  as  Cato  did  hb  spouse.  Now 
what  a  liappy  thing  ought  it  not  to  be  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  a 
book,— <me*s  Shaluypeare  for  instance ;  for  the  finer  the  wedded  work^ 
tfw  more  anxious  of  course  we  should  be,  that  it  should  give  nobody 
haj^piness  but  ourselves.  Think  of  the  pleasure  not  only  of  being  with 
it  ip  general,  of  having  by  far  the  greater  part  of  lt*s  company,  but  of 
leaving  it  entirely  to  one*s  self;  of  always  saying  internally,  <<  It  is 
my  property ;"  of  seeing  it  well-dressed  In  <^  black  or  rid,"  purely  to* 
please  one's  own  eyes  ;  of  wondering  bow  any  fellew  could  be  so  im« 
pudeat  tf  to  propose  borrowing  it  for  an  evening;  of  being  at  once 
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proud  of  his  admiration,  and  prettjr  ctrtain  that  It  Wai  In  Tab  f  i^  UmJ 
cscitement  nefertlielest  of  being  a  little  uneasj  whenerer  ire  lair  him 

Sproach  it  too  near!/ ;  of  wishing  that  it  conld  gtre  Idn  U  caff  of  the 
eelL  with  one  of  it's  beautiful  boards,  for  presuming  to  like  It'sbeaja^ 
ties  as  well  as  ourselves ;  of  liking  other  people's  books,  but  not  at  al( 
thinking  it  proper  that  they  shoald  like  onr^s ;  of  getting  peihaps  in«t 
different  to  it,  and  then  comforting  onrsekes  with  the  reflection  ^ha( 
others  are  not  so,  though  to  no  pui^se ;  in  shorts  pf  all  the  mixed[ 
transport  and  anxiety  to  which  the  exclusiTeness  of  the  book* wedded 
state  would  be  liable ;  not  to  mention'  the  impossibility  of  other, 
people's  ha? ing  fuy  literary  offspring  from  our  fdr  unique,  and  con* 
sequently  of  the  danger  of  lofing  any  compilations  but  our  bwn.; 
Really  u  we  could  burn  all  other  copies  of  our  prilglnals,  as  the  Roman 
Emperor  once  thought  of  destroying  Homer,  this  system  would  be' 
worth  thipking  of.  Jf  we  had  a  ^ood  library,  we  should  be  in  the 
rftuation  of  the  Turks  with  their  seraglios,  which  are  a  great  Improye* 
nent  upon  our  petty  exdusivenesses.  Nobody  could  then  touch  our 
Shakspeare,  our  Spenser,  our  Chaucer,  our  Greek  and  Italh^n  writers. 
People  might  say,  <<  Those  are  the  waUs  of  the  library  !**  i^nd  «<  sigh, 
and  look,  and  sigh  again  ;*'  but  they  fhpnld  never  get  In.  No  Retro- 
epective  ral^e  ihould  anticipate  pur  prlvilegBS  w  ^uotatlout  Our 
Maiy  Woolstonecraftsjind  our  Madame  4«  9taels,-*no  one  should 
know  how  finely  they  were  lettered,— -what  soul  there  was  In  their  dis« 
^ubitions*  We  onpe  had  a  glimpse  of  the  feelings,  which  people' 
would  have  on  these  occasions.  It  was  In  the  library  of  Trinity  CoU 
lege,  Gunbridge.  Tlie  keeper  of  It  was  frop  home;  ^nd  not  baing 
able  to  get  a  s^ht  of  th0  Manuscript  of  Milton*s  Comns,  we  Were 
obliged  to  content  ourselres  with  looking  through  a  wire  work,  a  kind 
pf  safe,  towards  the  shelf  pn  whiph  it  reposed*  }Iow  we  winked,  and 
yearned,  and  Imagined  we  saw  a  corner  of  the  alt-precipus  sheets,  to 
no  purpose !  The  feelings  were  not  very  pleasant,  it  is  true ;  but  then' 
as  long  as  thMr  were  cp^ned  to  others,  they  would  of  course  onl^ 
udd  to  our  satufaction.  ^ 

But  to  come  to  our  extract ;  for  not  being  quite  recovered  yet  from 
•nr  late  ill-health,  we  mean  to  avail  ourselves  of  It  still.  It  is  re- 
markable, as  the  Reviewer  has  observed,  for  ^^  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  resources  of  our  language.''  The  original  is  in  ^e  Proln^' 
•bos  of  Stnuk,  where  it  Is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated'  Caa^' 
t^^ne,  as  an  fanitation  of  the  style  of  Clandian.  From  all  that  wo 
lecoUect  of  that  florid  poet,  the  imitaUon,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ia 
qnite  as  good  as  any  thfaig  in  himself.  Indeed,  as  a  description  of  the 
niceties  of  a  musical  penormance,  we  remember  nothing  in  him  that 
can  come  up  It.  But  what  will  astonish  the  reader,  in  addition 
to  the  exquisite  tact  with  which  Strada  is  rendered  by  the  i  translator^ 
is  his  having  trebled  the  whole  description,  «nd  with  an  emial  minute* 
ness  In  his  exnberance.  We  cannot  stop  to  enter  into  m  detail  of 
the  enjoyment,  as  we  would  ;  and  Indeed  we  Mould  not  know  per- 
Imps  how  to  express  o«r  sense  of  it  but,  by  repealing  .his  masterly 
niceties  about  the  *^  dear  unwritddedsoiig,'^  ikt  <^  wi^UiBg  doubt  of 
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dallying  sweetoess^"  the  <<  erer-bubbling  spring,'*  the  kbdliog  of  the 
Krcl*s 

•     '  ■ **  toft  voice  • 

^  In  the  obte  murmur  of  a  tpurklttig  noite^" 

(he  "  quayeriog  coyness"  with  which  the  musician  "  tastes  the  strings,** 
th«  ^'  surgL's  of  swolti  rhapsodies,'*  the  **  fulUtnouthed  diapason  swal- 
lowing all  ^"  aQd  la  short,  the  whole  "pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
fttauce^^  of  masterly  playing,  from,  it's  lordly  sweep  oyer  the  full  in- 
strument to  thii  ^^  capering  cheerfulness*'  of  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
The  man  of  letters  will  admire  the  power  of  language;  and  to  the 
musician  and  other  lovers  of  music  we  are  sure  we  are  affording  a  great 
treat.  Numbers  of  them  will  never  have  found  their  sensations  so 
VftW  analyzed  before.  Part  of  the  poetry,  il  is  tru^^  is  in  a  false  and 
«>Terchar|;ed  faste;  but  in  general  tb^  exuberance  is  as  true  as  it  i^ 
itirp rising,  for  the  jiubject  is  exuberant  and  requires  it* 

We  should  observe,  before  the  concert  begins,  that  Castiglione  fa 
represeulud  by  Strada  as  having  been  present  at  this  extraordinary 
duel  himself;  and  ho^cTer  fabulous  this  may  seem,  there  is  a  letter 
cstantfrom  Bartolomeo  Ricci  to  Giambattista  Pigna,  cotemporaries  o^ 
Tasso,  in  w  hich  he  ga^s,  that  Antoniano,  a  celebrated  improTvisaipre 
i>f  those  times,  playing  on  the  lute  after  a  rural  dinner  which  the  wri* 
tDf  had  giTeu  to  his  friends,  provoked  a  nightingale  to  contei^  with 
htm  In  the  same  manner.     Dr.  Black,  in  his  liife  of  Tasso,  by  way  of 
note  upon  thl^  letter,  quotei^  a  passage   from  Sir  William  Jones,^ 
strongly  corroborating  such  stories:  and  indeed,  when  we  know  what 
parrots  aud  other  birds  can  do,  especially  in  imitating  and  ansiyering 
each  other,  and  hear  the  extravagant  reports  to  which  the  powers  of 
the  nightiiigalt  hare. given  rise,  such  as  the  story  of  an  actual  dialogye' 
tn  Buffon,  ^e  can  easily  imaging  ^at  the  groundwork  of  the  relation 
m^y  not  be  a  mere  fable,     *^  Jia  intelligent  Persian,"  says  Sir  William^' 
*^  declared  h*.^  had  more  than  once  been  present,  when  a  cuUbratcd  Lu- 
taalstj  suniamcd  Uulbul  (the  nightingale),  was  playing  to  a  lar^e 
company  in.agrpve  near'Schii'a^,  where  he  distinctly  law  the  nighlin- 
^ea  trying;  to  vie, with  the  musicii^n;  sometimes  warbling  on  the 
trees,  soinetimes  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  they  wished 
to  apprqach  the  instrument,  an^  at  length  dropping  on  the  ground  lii 
a  kind  of  ectasy,  from  which  they  wer^  800A  r?used^  he  assured  me, 
By  a  change  in  the  mvde," 

■  ^    '  MUSICS  DU£L»    . 

"Now  WMt  ward  Sol 'had  spent  the  ricUMt  beain*  .     '     .      >    • 

Of  DoonViiigK  glory,.  Wh«n  hprdhv  the  «(r(»^i9S.  r* 

Of  Tiber»  on  the.^oeue  of  Agreeii  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak',  there  sat        . 

AtweeduteVniaiiter:  in  whotegentleain  '     ^^ 

Hb  lost  tha  day^ft  Iraat^nd  hit  own  hoi  ckrms^ 

Clpa^  in  the  covert  oClb^  leaves  there  stood  a,- 

A  uigbtingale,  9ome  from  the  neigbbburiog  wpod| 
/The  sweet  inhabitants  of  each  glad  tree,    • 
'  Tberr  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she) 
'    Thara  vtood  she  Htvoitifft  and  did  entertain 
Tbe.Bilwie*«safti«|>orU  ia)dai9Uldih9ia.mf  ^        \        .     '   , 
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Ip  lier  oven  murmart,  that  wluitever  mood 

His  curious  finders  tent,  her  voice  iivide  goo4 : 

The  roan  perceiv*d  his  riva»  and  her  art, 

Ditpos'd  to  give  the  light-foot  ladv  sport 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  n^it  to  come 

luforms  it,  in  a  aweet  prsludium 

Of  closer  strains ;  and  ere  the  war  begin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  striii|(. 

Charged  with  a  fiifing  touch :  and  straightway  she 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily, 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distin^ish*d  tones. 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions. 

Quick  volumet  ofwUdnotet;  to  let  him  know 

By  that  thrill  tastCt  vhe  could  do  sometliing  too. 

His  nimble  hands  instinct  then  taught  each  string 
ji  capring  cheerfulnat^  and  made  them  sing 
To  tlieir  own  dance ;  now  negUgentlu  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long  drawn  dath 
BlmdM  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  tlus  to  that;  then  quick  returning  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  every  where 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt. 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note," 
Through  the  tUek  passage  of  her  open  throaty 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song ;  then  dot^*  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  savercly  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that  being  rearM 
In  controverting  warbles  evenly  shar*d, 
With  her  aweet  self  she  wrangles.    He  amaz'd 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raisM 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  wliose  melody 
Could  m(*lt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet;  that  tickled  with  rare  art 
The  tattling  strings  (each  breathing  in  hist  part) 
Most  kindly  do  fall  out;  tlie  grumbliii>r  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  trebles  ^race  ;  ' 
The  hi^h-petchM  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides, 
Until  his  nnger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  aU 
Hoarse,  shrill,  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  ib*  harvest  of  dealh*s  field,  and  woo 
Men's. hearts  into  their  hands  :  this  Idsson  too 
She  gives  him  back ;  her  supple  breast  thrills  out 
Sharp  airst  and  ttaggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Ofdaltjfing  sweetness^  hovers  o*er  her  skill. 
And  folds  in"wav*d  notes  with  a  trembling  bill 
The  pliant  series  of  her  slipper j/  3dn»  ; 
Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  soft«,  whose  tli^m  Jrrring  voIIpji  S^il^ 
And  roll  themselvea  over  krr  iubric  throat 
Jn  panting  murmw%t  still  d  aut  of  her  brtmt. 
That  ever-bubbling  springs  the  au^at'd  ticsi 
Of  her  delieUms  soul,  that  iItlte:  fiu>et  lie 
liathing  in  streams  of  liq iiiii  mc lody  ( 
Mufic's  boat  seed-plot,  whefe,  in  ripen'd  sirs, 
A  golden-headed  harvesi  Tairly  rcan 
His  honey-dripping  tops,  pbwM  by  her  breath 
"Which  there  reciprocally  tabonreih 
In  that  sweet  soil,  it  seem  a  a  holy  choir 
^'ouoded  to  th*  pame  of grrst  A^^oJIq'a  hr^ 
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WbMe  tilviBr  roof  rinict  with  th«  tpriihlly  nofet 

Of  fweep*1ipp*d  angeUirapt,  that  twilT  ihair  throait 

In  craam  ofoioniiiif  Halicoiit  and  then 

Prefer  toft  aothemt  to  the  eart  of  meot 

To  woo  tbem  from  their  beds,  still  mmrmariBf^ . 

That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  mattens  ting : 

/Most  divine  senrioe)  whose  so  early  lay 

Prevents  the  eye-lids  of  the  blushing  day  f 

Tktnjfmtwiigki  kmr  her  kimilt  Ikr  <y>  nsfce 

Jm  tkt  cfsss  mwwiir  rfm  nm-kUMg  nsiit^ 

And  lay  the  groend>work  of  her  hopeful  tongy 

Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream*  so  long 

Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  ootj 

Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about. 

And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast* 

Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest. 

Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  skv, 

WingM  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly* 

fihe  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 

Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 

On  the  wavV  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 

Kising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 

And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  lArttl  jpeil 

CfJUuMmg  eirti  ails  puiyUs  tktir  zmi 

WUk  UiM  cmH  i[pedc  ofm  grmpm  imls, 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 

Would  reach  the  braaen  voioe  of  war's  hoana  birdi 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'ds  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placM 

Above  herself^  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  i>ow  and  anger  mia'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  facei  yet  once  agsin 

i Mistress)  1  come)  now  retch  a  strain,  my  lute, 
ibove  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
But  tone  a  song  of  victory  to  me  s 
As  to  thyself,  sing  tktne  own  obseqny  i 
89Mid^h$JUmii9prtgkt^vJir4k§fUng$^ 

The  sweet-tip*d  sisters  musically  frighted. 

Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfuUv  delichted, 

TrMnbling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  haire 

Are  fiinn^  and  friaztcd  in  the  wanton  aire 

Of  his  own  breath :  which  married  to  bis  lyre 

Doth  tuna  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven's  self  lodk  higher. 

JTroNi  iMt  fe  lAal,  from  UmtHtkk  k^/tkn 

Jkslf  MMsfc'f  ^Hlfs  In  atf  iksr  m-f^ritf. 

Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 

His  fingen  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 

Following  those  Tittle  rills,  be  sinks  into 

A  sea  of  Halicoa ;  his  hand  does  go 

Thoee  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 

Sofler  than  that  which  panta  in  Hebe's  cup* 

llie  bnmooroos  strings  expound  hb  leslrned  touch 

By  varioM  glosses  i  now  tney  seem  to  grutch. 

And  murmur  in  a  butsing  diu^  then  gingle 

In  abrill  toogu'd  aooeats,  striving  to  be  single* 

Every  smootn  turn,  every  delictoos  stroke 

Give  life  to  some  new  grace ;  thus  doth  h*  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names ;  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fkmoght  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Memf*4mih$wrgeso/tw9inrhaf9Q4iet^ 
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Whose  flouriah  (meUof-lilce)  doth  curl  tha  air 

With  flash  of  high-boro  fancies :  here  and  Uisrv 

Dancing  in  lofty  measoref,  and  anon 

Os^s  ON  lAe  $»fl  fsMdk  tfm  Umitr  tmtt : 

WkoM  iremblMg  nmrmmn  m$Umg  in  mldukt      -^i,^ 

Rtm  U  apd/ro^  eem^Cslnlitg  Ait  tme§i  emr§k 

Bsoause  ibose  preeiont  mysteries  thai  dwdl  •' 

In  musio*s  ravish'd  soul  he  dares  not  tell* 

But  whisper  to  the  world :  thus  do  tbey  varyy 

Each  string  his  note*  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatched  out  at  his  eara 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  alt  the  spheres 

Of  mnsio's  neaveni  and  seat  it  there  on  higk 

In  th*  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  lengthy  (after  to  long»  to  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  lifii 

Of  blest  variety  attending  on 

Hit  Angers  ftiirest  revolution 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 

A  fitU  mc^Md  diapamm  twaiiowt  aiL  . 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this. 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note* 
Alas!  in  vain  I  for  while  (sweet  soal)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chattering  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  rais  d  in  a  natural  tone| 
She  fails,  and  failing,  erieve*,  and  |;rieving  dies* 
She  dies :  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prtte. 
Falling  upon  his  lute;  O  6t  to  have 
(That  lird  ao  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  I 

Thb  exquiiite  story  has  had  anodier  relator  in  Ford  the  dramaltsty 
and  according  to  a  great  anthority,  a  finer  one.  The  passage  is  very 
beautiful  certainly,  especially  in  the  outset  about  Greece ;  and  if  tho 
story  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sentiment,  it  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  the 
otiier ;  Imt  as  an  account  of  the  Duel  itself,  it  is  assuredly  as  different 
as  playing  is  from  no  playing.  Sentiment  however  completes  every 
thing,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  enjoy  with  us  the  concluding 
from  Ford  :«- 

Mmapkmu  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  th<ir  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  or  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Tbassaly  I  came,  and  living  privAte, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions. 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  freaoented  silent  proves. 
And  solitary  wallcs.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me:  1  heard    ' 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Awuthu.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
'By  art  and  nature. 

ifsN.  )  shall  soon  resolve  ye. 

A  sound  of  music  tooch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather 
Indeed  eattaocM  my  soul  |  as  I  stole  nearer. 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-fac*d  ]^ooth,  upon  his  Iste, 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony. 
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ProcT«imingv  •>  it  9eem*d,  mo  bold  a  chaUen|;e 
To  iHe  cleiir  cboristers  of  the  woods*  the  birdf  f 
Hiat,  as.tbey  Hock'd  about  bim,.all  liood  aileui, 
Wond*nijf  ai  what  they  heard.    I  wonderM  too. 

jfmetT^ud  so  do  1  >  good,  on  1 

ilfen. ...  A  uigbtingale^ 

Nature^  best  skitlM  musician,  undertakes 
The  chsllen^e,  and  for  evVy  several  strain 
The  well*shap*d  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  down  | 
He  could  pot  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to.    For  tf  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  *iis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  ihey  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again* 

jimet.  How  did  the  rivals  part? 

Mien.  You  term  them  rightly« 

For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  miatress  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  la«t 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  tiiat  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  cliflTis  moods,  or  uoteap 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study. 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly* 
Ho  many  voluntaries,  end  so  qniok. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  disoord,  linea  of  difTring  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

jimei.  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men,  The  bird»  ordaiu'd  to  be        -. 

Music*s  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
'These  several  sounds:  which,  when  bar  warbhng ihcaat 
*  KaiTd  in,  for  grief^  down  dropp*d  she  on  bia  lute,-. 

And  brake  her  heart     It  was  the  quaintest  sadnevt. 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears, 
Tliat,  trust  me,  my  Ameilius,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

jimet*  I  believe  thee. 

Men.  He  lookM  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art,  .    - 

Then  sigh*d,  then  wip*d  his  eyes,  then  sighMand  cried  S 
**  Alas,  poor  creature  1  I  w?ll  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it; 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  tnnecent  blood. 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  •**  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  i^as  pasliing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  slept  in. 


Orders  rectired  by  the  l^einmen,  by  the  Booksellers,  and  by 'the  Tubllsher,  Joseph  ^pplsf  aHlr 
FHntcd  by  Joseph  Appleyard,  No.  19,  Cstheraac*streeiy  Susnd.— ^Prktfd^ 
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tliert  he  titiving  rouAd  tbont  doth  fliA^ 
And  xAm  turtty  wltft-  bvtfle  corioo*  wtt 
|<««r  thify  i^BW  ^ku^  h«  ttlteth  tala«g^ 
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OF  STICKS. 


AicoNC  ot|ier  CompftrfttlTe  injuries  which  we  are  accustomed  to  4I0 
to  the  characters  of  things  aoimate  and  ioaaimate,  in  or4er  to  gimtiff 
9ar  human  yanitj, — such  as  calling  a  rascal  a  dog  (which  ia  a  great 
<;omplioEient),  and  saying  that  a  tyrant  makes  a  beast  of  himself  (whkh 
U  would.be  a  Tery  good  thing,  i^nd  a  lift  in  the.  world,  if  be  conld),  ii 
a  habit  in  which  some  persons  indulge  themselves,  ef  calling  indpid 
things  and  persons  sticks.  Such  and  such  a  one  is  said  to  write  ft 
flftick;  and  such  another  is  himself  called  a  stick;— a  poor  stick,  ft 
ipere  sdpk,  a  stick  of  a  fellowt  • 

.  We  protest  against  this  injustice  done  to  those  genteel,  jaontf^ 
useful,  and  once  flourishing  sons  of  a  gf>o4  old  stock.  Take,  Cor  in* 
(tance,  a  common  cherry  ^ick,  which  is  one  of  the  favQurlte  sort* 
In  the  first  plaoe^  it  is  a  very  pleasant  substance  to  look  at,  the 
grain  running  roujid  it  in  glossy  and  shadowy  rings.  Then  it  is  of 
primaeval  antiquity,  handed  down  from  scion  to  scion  through  tha^ 
most  flourishiiig  pf  genealogical  trees.  In  the  third  place,  it  ia  of 
Eastern  origin ;  of  a  stock,  which  it.  is  possible  may  hafe  furaidied 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  ;with  a  djereed,  or  Mahomet  with  a  camel-sticky 
or  Xenpphon  in  hi^  famous  retreat  with  fences,  or  Xerxes  with  tent» 
pips^  or  Alexander  with  a  jafelin,  or  Sardanapalus  with  tarts,  or  Solo* 
9ipn  With  a  sjmile  for  his  mistress's  lips,  or  Jacob  with  a  crook,  or 
Methusalem  with  shadow,  or  Zoroaster  with  mathematical  inatrn« 
ments,  or  the  builderj^  of  E^el  with  scaffolding.  Lastly,  how  do  yoa 
JfLnow  but  that  you  may  ha?e  eaten  cherries  off  this  TCry  stick ;  for  it 
was  ppc^  a)i|re  with  sap,  and  rustling  with  foliage,'  and  powdered  with 
IfipgBom&j  and  red  and  laughing  with  fruit.  Where  the  leathern  tassel 
i)pw  Jiangs,  may  hare  dangled  a  >nnch  of  berries;  and  instead  of  ibm 
brass  ferrei  poking  in  th?  mud^  the  tip  was  growing  into  the  ait  with 
U*s  you/sgest  green* 
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The  use  of  ttkks  in  general  is  of  the  rery  girettest  anttqnit jr.  It  b 
impossible  to  conceWe  a  state  of  society,  In  which  boughs  shonld  not 
be  placked  from  trees  for  some  purpose  of  utility  or  amusement* 
Savages  use  dubs,  hunters  require  lances,  and  shepherds  their  crooks. 
Then  came  the  sceptre,  which  is  onginally  nothing  but  a  staff, 
•r  a  lanc^or  w  crook,  distinguished  from  others.  The  Greel^ 
word  for  sceptre  signifies  also  a  walking-stick.  A  mace,  howerer 
plumped  up  and  disguised  with  eliding  and  a  hea?y  crown,  is  only  the 
same  thing  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  ruler ;  and  so  are  all  other  stidu 
used  in  office,  front  the  baton  of  the  Grand  Constable  of  France  down 
to  the  tipstaff  of  a  consta'ble  in  Bow-street«  As  the  shepherd's  dog  is 
the  origin  of  the  gentlest  whelp  that  lies  on  a  hearth-cushion,  and  of 
the  most  pompous  barker  that  jumps  about  a  pair  of  greys,  so  the 
merest  stick  used  by  a  modern  Arcadian,  when  he  is  driTinc  bis  flock 
to  Leadenhall-market  with  a  piece  of  candle  in  his  hat  and  No.  654  on 
his  arih,  is  the  first  great  parent  and  original  x>f  all  authoritatife  staves, 
^om  the  beadle's  cane  wherewith  he  terrifies  charity-boys  who  eat 
ouirs-eyes  in  church-time,  up  to  the  silver  mace  of  the  verger;  the 
wands  of  parishes  and  goveraore ;  the  taaselled  staff,  wherewith  the 
Band-Major  so  loftily  picks  out  his  measured  way  before  the  musi^ 
dkns,  and  which  he  holds  up  when  they  are  to  cease ;  th^  White  Staff 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer ;  the  court-olRcer  emphatically  called  the  Lonf 
Gold  Stick;  the  Bishop's  Crozier  (Pedum  Episcopale)  whereby  he  is 
Supposed  to  pull  back  the  feet  of  his  straying  flock ;  and  the  royal 
and  jmperial  sceptre  aforesaid,  whose  holders,  formerly  called  Shep* 
l^rdsof  the  People  (noifcim  Aaft/v)  were  seditiously  said  to  fleece  moro' 
than  to  protect.  The  Vaulting-Staff,  a  luxurious  instrument  of  exer- 
cise, must  liave  been  used  in  times  immemorial  for  passing  streams  and' 
rough  ground  with.  It  is  the  ancestor  of  the  staff  with  which  Pilgrima 
travelled.  The  Staff  and  Quarter-Staff  of  the  country  Robin  Hoods  it 
a  remnant  of  the  war-club.  So  is  the  Irish  Shilelah,  which  a  friend 
has  well'defined  to.be  <<  a  stick  with  two  butt-ends.^  The  originali 
of  all  these,  that  are  not  extant  in  our  own  country,  may  still  be  seen 
wherever  there  are  nations  uncivilized.  The  Negro  Prince,  who  asked 
our  countrymen  what.was  said  of  him  in  Europe,  was  surrounded  in 
•tate  with  a  parcel  of  ragged  fellows  with  shUelahs  ov*r  their  shoul«  * 
den,-- Lord  Old  Sticks. 

But  sticks  liave  been  great  favourites  with  civilized  as  well  as  un« 
civilized  nations ;  only  thMbnner  have  used  them  more  for  help  and 
ornament.  The  Greeks  were  a  sceptropheroos  people.  Homer  pro- 
bably used  a  walking-stick,  because  he  was  blind ;  but  We  have  It  oa 
authority  that  Socrates  did.  On  his  fifst  meeting  with  Xenophon, 
which  was  in  a  narrow  passage,  he  barred  up  the  way  with  Ids  sdck, 
and  a^ed  him  in  his  gCK>d.natured  mann^,"  where  provisions  were  to 
be  had.  Xenophon  having  told  htm,  he  ssked  again,  if  he  knew  where 
virtue  and  wisdom  were  to  be  had ;  and  this  reducing  the  young  man 
to  a  non-plus,  he  said,  ^^  Follow  me,  and  learn ;"  which  Xenophon 
did,  and  became  the  great  man  we  have  all  heard  of.  The  fatherly 
9tory  of  Agesilaus^  who  was  caught  amusing  his  litUe  bojr  with  ridinf 
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M  a  atick,  and  asked  hb.  Tiaitor  whether  he  wtf  a  Cither^  k  too  vf  eU 
known  for  repetition. 

There  is  an  illnstrlons  anecdote  connected  with  onr  inbject  in  Ro* 
nan  history.  The  highest  compliment,  which  his  countrymen  thought 
tbef  could  paj  tp  the  first  Scipio  was  to  call  him  a  walking-sticlL ;  for 
anch  h  the  signification  of  his  name.  It  was  gi? eh  him  for  the  filial 
zeal  with  which  he  used  to  help  his  Old  father  abottt,  serring  his  de- 
crepid  age  inatead  of  a  staff*  But  the  Romans  were  not  remarkable 
for  sentiment*  What  we  hear  in  general  of  their  sticks,  i&  the  thump* 
ings  which  senrants  get  in  their  plays;  and  abpTO  all,  the  famous  rods 
which  the  Uctors  carried,  and  which  being  actual  sticks,  must  have 
inflicted  horrible  dull  brdses  and  malignant  stripes.  They  wer^  pretty 
thincs,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  carry  before  the  chief  magistrate;  just 
ms  if  the  King  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  to  be  preceded  by  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Sticks  are  not  at  all  in  such  request  widi  modern  times  as  they  were. 
Formerly,  we  snspect,  most  of  the  poorer  ranks  in  England  used  to 
carry  them^  both  on  account  of  the  pre?alence  of  manly  sports,  and 
for  security  in  trafelling:  for  befo/re  the  intention  of  posts  and  mail- 
coaches,  a  trip  to  Marlowe  or  St^Albans  was  a  thing  to  make  a  man 
write  his  will.  As  they  came  to  be  orna|nented,  fashion  adopted 
them.  The  Ca?aliers  of  Charles  the  First's  time  were  a  sticked  race, 
as  well  as  the  apostolic  dlTin^s  and  puritan^,  who  appear  to  haro 
carried  states  because  they  read  of  them  among  the  patriarchs* 
Charles  the  First,  when  at  his  trial,  held  out  his  stick  to  forbid  the 
Attomey-Greneral*8  proceeding.  There  is  an  interesting  little  story 
connected  with  a  stick,  which  b  related  of  Andrew  Marvell's  father, 
(worthy  of  such  a  son),  and  which  as  it  iis  little  known,  we  will  re«  . 
peat;  though  it  respects  the  man  more  than  the  machine.  He  had 
been  tisited  by  a  young  lady,  who  in  spite  of  a  stormy  evening  per^ 
alsted  in  returning  across  the  Humber,  because  her  &mily  would  bo 
alarmed  at  her  absence.  The  old  gentleman,  high<Jiearted  and  chear-^ 
ful)  after  tainly  trying  to  dissuade  her  from  perils  which  he  under- 
stood better  than  she,  resolved  in  his  gallantry  to  bear  her  company. 
He  accordingly  walked  with  her  down  to  the  shore,  and  getting  into 
the  bpat,  threw  his  stick  to  a  friend^  with  a  request,  in  a  lively^  tone  of 
Toic6,  that  he  would  preserre  it  for  a  keepsake.  He  then  cried  out 
merrilir  <<  Ho«hoy  for  HeaYen!**  and  put  off  with  his  Tisitor«  Tl^ey 
were  drowned^  • 

As  commerce  increased,  exotic  sticks  grew  Id  request  from  the 
Indies.  Hence  the  Bamboo,  the  Whanghee,  the  Jambee  which  makes 
such  a  genteel  figure  under  Mr.  Lilly's  auspices  in  the  Tatler ;  and 
pur  light  modern  cane,  which  the  Sunday  stroller  buys  at  sixpence 
a  piece,  with  a'twist  of  it  at  the  end  for  a  handle..  The  physicians, 
till  within  theu  last  few  score  of  years^  retained  among^  other  fopperies 
which  they  converted  into  grafities,,  the  wig.  and  gold-headed  cane« 
The  latter  had  been  an  indispens&le  siga  royal  of  fashion^  and  was 
turned  to  infinite  purposes  of  accomplished  gesticulation.  One  of  the 
most  courtly  personages  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is 
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sir  PkMit,  et  AtaUr  iii«ff»bok  jditiy  ViJb» 
And  Ibe  nice  conduct  of  »  clouded  cane. 

Sir  TUchard  Steele,  u  we  hafe  before  noticed,  Is  reproached  by  a  hnnj^ 
body  of  those  times  for  a  habit  of  jerkitig  his  stick  against  the  pave* 
ment  as  he  walked*  When  swords  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
meitt,  the  tavern-boys  took  to  pinking  each  other,  as  injuriously  af 
they  could  well  manage,  with  their  walking-sticks.  Macklin  the 
player  was  tried  for  his  life  for  poking  a  man^s  eye  out  in  this  way« 
rerhaps  thit  helped  to  bring  the  stick  into  disrepute,  for  the  use  of  it 
ieema  to  hare  declined  more  and  more,  till  it  is  now  confined  to  olq 
men,  and  a  few  among  the  younger.  It  is  unsuitable  to  our  money, 
getting  mode  of  rushing  hither  and  thither.  Instead  of  pinking  ^ 
nan's  ribs  or  so,  or  thrusting  out  his  eye  from  an  excess  of  the  jovial^ 
we-break  his  heart  with  a  bankruptcy. 

Canet  became  so  commop  before  the  decline  of  the  use  of  sticks, 
that  whenerer  a  man  is  beaten  with  a  stick,  let  it  be  of  what  sort  \l 
may,  It  is  still  common  to  say  that  he  has  had  ^^  a  caning."  Which 
reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  more  agreeable  than  surprising;  though 
the  patient  doubtless  thought  the  reverse.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
remarkable  for  (he  amenity  of  his  manners,  accompanied  by  something 
which  a  bully  might  certainly  think  he  might  presume  upon,  founa 
,  himself  compelled  to  address  a  person  who  did  not  know  how  to 
^*  translate  his  style,*'  in  the  following  words,  which  were  all  delivered 
in  the  sweetest  tone  in  the  world,  with  an  air  of  almost  hushing  genti- 
lity :— '^  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry — to  be  obliged  to  say, — that  you 
appear  to  have  a  rery  erroneous'  notion  of  the  manners  that  b^pome 
joor  situation  in  life ; — and  I  am  compelled,  with  gre^t  reluctance,  to 
add,**— -(here  be  became  still  softer  and  more  delicate)  ^^  that  if  you 
do  not  think  fit,  upon  refection,  to  alter  this  very  extraordinary  con- 
duct towards  a  gentleman,  I  ahall  be  aoder  the  necessity  of- — caning 
yoal**  The  other  treated  the  thing  as  a  Joke;  and  to  the  delight  of 
the  bye-standers,  received  a  very  grave  drubbing. 

There  are  two  eminent  threats  connected  with  caning,  in  the  history 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  One  was  from  himself,  when  he  was  told  that  Foote 
intended  to  mimk  him  on  the  stage.  He  replied,  that  if  ^^  the  dog** 
ventured  to  phiy  his  tricks  with  him,  he  would  step  out  of  the  stage- 
box,  chastise  him  before  the  audience,  and  then  throw  himself  upon 
their  candoar  and  €omm^n  sympathy.  Foote  desisted,  as  he  had  good 
reason  tp  do.  The  Doctor  would  have  read  him  a  stout  lesson,  and 
then  made  a  speech  to  the  andience  as  forcible ;  so  that  the  theatrical 
anoale  have  to  regret,  that  the  aaligect  and  Footers  shoulders  were  not 
afforded  Mm  to  expatiate  apon.  It  wonM  have  been  a  fine  involun- 
tary piece  of  acthig,— the  part  of  Scipb  by  Dr.  Johnson.— The  other 
threat  was  again«t  the  Doctor  himself  from  Macpherson,  the  com- 
pounder of  Ossmn.  It  wajs  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  that  work ; 
a  provocation  the  more  annoying,  inasmoch  as  he  did  not  seem  duly 
iensible  of  It's  merits.  Johnson  replied  to  Macpherson's  letter  by  one 
of  contamptuput  brevity  and  pith ;  and  contented  himself  with  carry « 
lag  about  a  large  stick,  with  which  he  Intended  to  repel  Macphersoa 
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In  case  of  an  assault.  Had  they  met,  It  would  hare  been  like  ^^  two 
clouds  oyer  the  Caspian  ;"  for  both  were  large-built  men. 

We  recollect  another  bacular  Johnsonian  anecdote.  When  he  wni 
trarelling  in  Scotland,  he  lost  a  huge  stick -of  his  in  the  little  tree-les^ 
island  of  Mull.  Boswell  told  him  he  would  reco^-er  it ;  but  the  Doc-t 
tor  shook  his  head."  '*'  No,  no,"  said  he ;  "  let  any  body  In  Mull  get 
posNfssioh  of  it,  and  ft  will  filler  be  restored.  Consider,  Sir,  the  iralue 
of  such  a  piece  of  timbei*  here.**  ^  •  * 

The  most  fenerable  sticks  noW  surriring,  are  the  smooth  atnber^ 
coloured  ckhes'  in  the  possession  of  old  ladies.  They  have  son^e^ 
times  a  gold-head,  but  oftener  a  crook  of  hory.  But  they  hare  lat* 
terlybeeh  much  displaced  by  light  umbrellas,  the  handles  of  which 
areimitatfons  of  them  ;  and  ^^se  are  gradually  retreating  before  the 
young  parasol,  especially  about  town.  The  old  ladies  lake  tte  wings 
of  the  stage-coaches,  and  are  run  away  with  by  John  Pollen  in  a  style 
of  Infinite  convenience.  The  other  sticks  in  use  are  for  th^  most  part 
of  cherry,  oak,  and  crab,  and  seldom  adorned  with  more  than  a  leai 
them  tassel:  often  with  nothing.  Bamboo  and  other  canes  do  not 
abound  as  might  be  expcfcted  from  our  intertourse' with  India:  but 
commerce,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  has  overshot  it*s  mark.  People 
cannot  afford  to  use  sticks,  any  more  than  ^ees  could  in  their  hive< 
Of  the  commou  sabbatical  cane  we  have  already  spoken.  There  is  a 
Tery  suiBcing  Ihtle  manual,  equally  light  and  lissom,  yclept  an  ebony 
switch;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  pften. 

That  sticks  hoSvevcr  arc  not  to  be  despised  by  the  leisurely,^  any  one 
who  hks  known  what  it  is  to  want  words,  orio  slice  off  the  head  of  a 
thistle,  will  allow.  The  utility  of  the  stick  seems  divisible  into  three 
heads ;  first,  to  give  a  general  consciousness  of  power ;  second,  which 
may  be  called  kpart  of  the  tirst,  to  help  the  demeanour;  and  tbird^ 
whichmay  be  called  a  part  of  the  second,  to  assist  a  man  over  the  gaps 
of  speech,— 'the  little  aukward  intervals,  called  want  of  ideas* 

Deprive  a  man  of  his  stick,  who  is  accustomed  to  carry  one,  and 
with  what  a  diminished  sense  of  vigour  and  gracefulness  he  issues  out 
of  his  house !  Wanting  his  stick,  he  wants  hhnself;  His  self-posses, 
lion,  like  Acres's  on  the  duet-ground,  has  gone  out  of  his  fingers' 
ends.  But  restore  it  him,  and  how  he  resumes  his  energy !  If  a  com- 
mon walking-stick,  he  cherishes  the  ^pp  of  It  with  his  fingers,  putting 
them  out  and  back  again  with  a  fresh  desire  to  feel  it  in  his  palm! 
How  ho  strikes  it  against  the  ground,  and  feels  power  come  back  to 
hb  arm  I  How  he  makes  the  pavement  ring  with  the  ferrel,  if  in  a 
street ;  or  decapitates  the  downy  thistles  aforesaid,  tf  In  a  field ! 
'  Then  rf  it  be  a  switch,  how  firmly  he  jerks  his  step  at  the  first  inflictiou 
of  tt  oh  the  air!  How  he  quivers  the  pomt  of  it  as  he  goes,  holding 
the  handle  with  a  strait-dropped  arm  and  a  tight  grasp !  How  his  foot 
keeps  time^  to  the  switched  I  How  the  passengers  think  he  is  going  to 
ride,  whether  he  is  or  not !  How  he  twigs  the  luckless  pieces  of  lilae 
or  other  shrubs,  that  peep  out  of  a  garden  railing !  And  If  a  sneak-> 
ing-ldoking  do^  is  coming  by,  how  he  longs  to  exercise  his  despotism 
And  his  moral  seuse  at1:)nco^  by  giving  him  an  inv^arating  twinge ! 
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But  what  vould  certain  m«n  of  address  do  without  their  ease  or 
switch  ?  There  is  an  undoubted  Rhabdosophy,  Sceptrosophy,  or  Wis. 
dom'  of  the  Stick,  besides  the  faqnous  Di? ining  Rod  with  wl^ich  people 
used  to  discoTer  treasures  and  fountains* .  It  supplies  a  man  with  Iq* 
audible  remarks,  and  an  inexpressible  npmber  of  graces.  Sometimes, 
breathing  between  his  teeth,  he  wiU  twirl  the  end  of  it  upon  hia 
Btretched^ont  toe ;  and  this  means,  that  he  has  an  infinite  nnmb€(r  of 
easy  and  powerful  things  to  say,  if  he  had  a  mind.  Sometimes,  h% 
holds  it  upriffht  betjireen  his^  knees,  and  tattoos  it  against  his  teeth  or 
under  lip ;  wnich  implies,  that  be  meditates  coolly.  On  other  occa- 
aions,  he  switches  the  side  of  his  boot  with  it,  which  announces  jauati* 
ness  in,  general.  Lastly,  if  he  has  not  a  bon-mot  feady  in  answer  to 
ope,  he  has  only  to  thrust  his  stick  at  your  ribs,  and  say  ^^  Ah !  yoa 
rogue!"  irhich  sets  him  abore  you  in  sin  instant,  as4isortof  patro* 
ailing  wit,  who  can  dispense  with  the  necessitiug  of  jolung. 

At  the  same  time,  to  give  it  it's  due  zest  in  life,  a  stick  has  it's  incon- 
reniences.  If  you  iiaye  yellow  gloves  on,  and  drop  it  in  the  mud,  a 
too  hasty  recovery  is  aukward*  To  have  it  stick  between  the  stones 
of  a  pavement,  is  npt  pleasant;  especially  if  it  snap  the  ferrel  off;  or 
more  especially  if  an  old  gentlemaa  or  lady  is  CQiping  behind  you,  and 
after  maldog  them  start  back  with  winking  eyes,  it  threatens  to  trip 
them  up.  To  lose  the  ferrel  on  a  country  road,  renders  the  end  liaise 
to  the  growth  of  a  sordid  brush ;  which,  not  having  a  knife  with  you, 
or  a  shop  in  which  to  borrow  one,  goes  pounding  the  wet  up  against 
your  legs.  In  a  crowded  street,  you  may  have  the  stick  driven  into 
a  large  pane  of  glass ;  upon  which  an  unthinking  tradesman,  utterly 
indifferent  to  a  chain  of  events,  issues  forth  and  demands  twelve  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  But  perhaps  we  have  been  anticipated  on  these 
points  by  that  useful  regulator  of  the  philosophr  of  every-day  mat- 
ters, who  vrrote  a  treatise  entitled  the  Miseries  of  Human  life.  We 
shall  onlynadd,  that  the  stick  b  never  more  in  the  way,  than  wh^ 
yon  meet  two  ladies,  your  friends,  whose  arms  you  are  equally  bound 
and  beatified  to  take.  It  cannot  possibly  be  held  hi  the  usual  way, 
to  say  DOthhig  of  it's  going  against  the  gown  or  pelisse:  and  to  carry  it 
over  the  shoulder,  endangers  veils  and  bonnets,  besides  lendering  you 
liable  to  the  galhmt  reproaches  of  the  unreflecting ;  who  thinking  you 
must  have  walked  with  the  ladies  from  all  eternity,  instead  of  the 
next  street,  ask  you  whether  you  could  not  leave  your  stick  at  honfe 
even  for  two.  But  see,  how  situations  the  most  perplexing  to  an  un- 
reflecting good-will,  may  change  their  character  before  a  spirit  truly 
enlightened  by  the  smiles  on  each  side  of  him.  Now  is  the  time^  if  the 
fortunate  Sceptrosopher  wishes  to  be  thought  well  of  in  a  fair  bosom. 
He  throws  away  the  stick.  The  lady  smiles  and  deprecates,  and 
ihkiks  how  generously  he  could  protect  her  without  a  stick. 

It  was  thus  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  an  aspirant  at 
Eltsabeth^s  court  at  Oreen wich^  attending  her  one  day  on  a  walk,  in 
company  with  other  fine  spirits  of  that  age,  and  coming  upon  a  plashy. 
Strip  of  ground  which  put  her  Majesty's  princely  foot  to  a  noo-plui| 
ho  sooner  saw  her  dilemma,  than  he  took  off  a  gallant  velvet-cloak 
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^Mdi  be  had  about  him,  and  throwing  l€  acroU  the  mud  and  dirty 
,  i^de  Bttch  a  passage  for  her  to  go  oTer,  at  her  toyal  womanhood  nefec 
forget. 


COUNTRY  UTTLK  KNOWN. 

We  hate  to  Inform  the  public  of  a  remarkable  diseovei^,  which, 
though  partially  disclosed  by  former  travellers,  has  stilt  remained,  fof 
the  most  part,  a  strange  secret.  It  is  thii;-«that  there  is  actually,  at 
this  present  moment,  and  in  this  our  own  beautiful  country  of  Great 
Britain,  a  lafge  tract  of  territory,  which  to  nine  hundfed  and  ninety- 
nine  thousandths  of  our  belotred  countrymen  is  as  much  an  undisco- 
rered  land  as  the  other  end  of  New. South  Wales,  or  the  Pole  which 
they  hate  gone  to  find  out*  We  have  read  of  places  in  romance,  which 
were  more  shot  out  by  magic  from  people's  eyes,  though  close  to  them, 
than  if  a  fifty-foot  wall  encircled  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  sonle 
such  supernatural  prohibition  existed  with  regard  to  the  land  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  extremities  of  it  reach  to  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  Metropolis,  which  it  surrounds  oh  all  sides ;  nay,  we  have  heard 
of  persons  riding  through  it,  without  seeing  any  thing  but  a  sign*post 
or  some  corn  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  is  called  •emphatically 
*<  The  Country.'* 

,  It  abounds  in  the  finest  natural  productions;  The  moremige&tic 
parts  of  it  are  at  a  distancis ;  but  the  zealous  explorer  may  come  upon 
it's  gentler  beauties  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  It's  pastures  and 
cattle  are  admirable.  Beer  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  half  a 
day's  journey  ;  and  the  traveller  is  accompanied,  wherever  he  goes, 
with  the  music  of  singing  birds.  Immediately  towards  the  south  is 
a  noble  river,  which  brings  yon  to  an  upland  of  the  most  luxuriant 
description,  looking  in  the  water  like  a  rich-haired  beauty  in  hor 
glass:  yet  the  place  is. in  general  solitary.  Towards  the  north,  at  a, 
less  distance,  are  some  other  hilly  spots  of  ground,  which  partake 
more  of  the  rudely  romantic,  running  however  into  scenes  of  the  like 
sylvan  elegance ;  and  yet  these  are  still  more  solitary.  The  inhabi- 
tants' of  these  lands,  called  the  O)untry-People,  seem,  ip  truth,  pretty 
nearly  as  blind  to  their  merits  as  those  who  never  see  them ;  but  their  per- 
ceptiotis  will  doubtless  increase,  in  proportion  as  their  polished  neigh- 
bours set  the  exflCmple.  It  should  be  said  for  them,  that  some  causes^ 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place,  have  rendered  them 
duller  to  such  impressions  than  they  appear  to  have  been  a  century  or 
two  ago ;  but  we  repeat,  that  they  will  not  live  in  such  scenes  to  no 
purpose,  if  those  who  know  better,  take  an  interest  in  their '  im- 
provement. Their  children  have  an  instinct  that  is  wiser,  till  domes- 
tic cares  do  It  away.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  green  lanes^ 
with  their  curly  locks  and  brown  fac?8,  gatherii^  the  flowers  which 
abound  there,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  pretty  as  the  shapes  and 
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colours.  They  are  called  wild  roies,  prloiFos^,  violets,  tke  to»  i 
pion,  germandi^r,  stellaria,  wild  aoemone,  bird's-eye,  daisies  and  bntter- 
cups,  lady-smocks,  ground-itj,  hare-bells  or  blae-bells,  wake-robin^ 
lillies  of  the  Talley,  &c.  kc^  The  trees  are  oaks,^elms,  birohes,  ash, 
poplar,  willow,  wild  cherry,  the  flowerkig  may-bush,  &c.  &c.  all,  in 
short,  that  we  doat  upon  m  ptctiires,  and  wish  that  we  had  about  us 
If  hen  it  is  hot  in  Cheapside  and  Bond-street.  It  is  perfectly  trans- 
porting, in  fine  weather,  like  the  present  for  instanee,  to  lounge  un« 
der  the  hedge-row  elms  In  one  of  these  sylf an  places,  and  see  the  light 
smoke  of  the  cottages  fuming^  up  among  the  green  tree^,  the  cattle 
grazing  or  lying  about  with  a  heary  placidity  accordant  to  the  time 
and  sceue,  ^<  painted  jays**  glancing  about  the  glens,  the  gentle  hills 
doping  down  into  water,  the  winding  embowered  lanes,  the  leafy  and 
flowery  banks,  the  green  oaks  against  the  blue  sky,  (heir  ivied 
trunks,  the  sllrer-bodied  and  yonng-haired  birches,  and  the  mossy- 
grass  treble-carpeted  after  the  vernal  rains.  Transporting  is  it  to  see 
all  (his ;  and  transporting  to  hear  the  linnets,  thrushes,  and  black- 
birds, the  grave  gladness  of  the  bee,  and  the  stock-dove  ^  brooding 
oyer  her  own  sweet  voice.''  And  more  transporting  than  all  is  it  to 
be  in  such  places  with  a  friend  that  feels  like  ourselves,  in  whose 
heart  and  eyes  (especially  if  they  have  fair  lids)^  we  may  see  all  our 
own  happiness  doubled^  as  ttie  landscape  itself  Is  reflected  in  the 
waters. 


TO  CORHeSPOKDENTEf. 


J.  If  informed  th«t  tt  i«  intended  to  divide  the  ImfUcaifir  into  Volameit ;  for  whiefi 
purpose  a  Title-pege  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  ibe  eloye  of  llie  Fiftieib  Number, 
•r  ibereaboate. 

S.  L.  it  under  eontideration. 

A  Corretpondent  infornrt  us  that  the  Latin  word  for  Daisy,  Bellis,  is  of  Greek 
origin;  to  which  it  is  traced  in  soine  old  works.  We  trust  we  htYe  taken  bin 
with  us  of  late,  in  our  Msy-weather  enjoyments. 


Oritn  received  by  the  Newimen,  Ij  the  Bookseller*,  and  by^e  Publither,  Joseph  Xppleysfd!* 
ftimti  by  Joseph  Appleyu<dy  No.  iSb  CstK^riU'^ttttt,  fnaa^f  ■  Wm  tfi* 
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Tb«re  he  arriviiif  round  mbout  doth  fliff 
And  take*  survey  with  busie  curious  eye: 
Mow  tbitf  now  that,  be  tasteth  teuderiy . 

Sravtilu 


No.  XXXIV.— WEDNESDAY,  *!AY  3l8t,  1820. 


OF  THE  SIGHT  OF  SHOPS. 

TuoyGH  we  are  such  loTers  of  the  coantiy,  we  can  admire  London  . 
in  some  points  of  Tiew ;  and  among  otiiers,  for  tlie  entertainment  to 
be  deriyed  from  it^s  shops.  Their  yariety  and  brilliancy  can  hardly 
fail  of  attracting  the  most  sluggish  attention  ;  Und  besides  reasons  of 
this  kind,  we  can  neyer  look  at  some  of  them  without  thinkbg  of  the 
gallant  figure  they  make  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  their  Bazaars 
and  Bezesteins ;  where  the  most  beautiful  of  unknowns  goes  shopping 
in  a  Teil,  and  the  most  graceful  of  drapers  is  taken  blindfold  to  ^ee 
her.  He  goes,  too  smitten  at  heart  to  think  of  the  danger  of  his  head  ; 
and  finds  her  seated  among  her  slayes,  (exquisite  themselves,  only  very 
inferior),  upon  which  she  encourages  him  to  sit  nearher,  and  lutes  are 
played;  upon  which  he  sighs,  and  cannot  help  looking  tenderly; 
upon  which  she  claps  her  lumds,  and  a  charming  collation  is  brought 
in ;  upon  which  they  eat,  bat  not  much.  A  dance  ensues^  and  the 
ocular  sympathy  is  growing  tenderer,  when  an  impossible  old  womaa 
appears,  and  says  that  the  Sultan  is  coming.  Alas  i  How  often  have 
we  been  waked  up,  in  the  person  of  the  young  draper  or  jeweller,  by 
that  ancient  objection!  JIow  have  we  received  the  lady  in  her  veil, 
through  which  we  saw  nothing  but  her  dark  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  ! 
How  have  we  sat  cross-legged  on  cushions,  hearing  or  handling  ihe 
lute,  whose  sounds  faded  away  like  our  enamoured  eyes !  How  often 
have  we  not  lost  our  hearts  aiid  left-hands,  like  one  of  the  Calenders  ? 
Or  an  eye,  like  another  ?  Or  a  head;  and  resumed  it  at  the  end  of 
the  story  ?  Or  slept  (no,  not  slept)  in  the  Sultan's  ^rden  at  Schiras 
with  the  Fair  Persian  ?      ■  I 

But  to  return  (as  well  as  such  enamoured  persons  can)  to  our 
shops.^— >We  prefer  the  country  a  million  times  over  for  walking  in 
generally,  especially  if  we  have  the  friends  in  it  that  enjoy  it  as  Well ; 
but  there  ajre  seasons  y^hen  the  very  streets  may  vie  yriUi  iti    If  you 
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ha?e  been  solitary,  for  iiiBtance,  for  a  long  time,  it  Is  pleasant  to  get 
among  your  fellow-creatures  again,,  ertn  to  be  jostled  and  elbowed. 
If  you  lire  in  town,  and  the  weather  is  showery,  you  may  get  out  in 
the  intervals  of  rain,  and  find  a  quickly  dried  piavepient  and  a  set  of 
brilliant  shops  yery  pleasant.  Nay,  we  hftve  known  days,  even  in 
spring,  when  a  street  may  out-dothe  finest  aspects  of  the  country ;  but 
then  it  is  only  when  the  ladies  are  abroad,  and  there  happens  to  be  a 
run  of  agreeable  faces  that  day.  For  whether  it  is  fancy  or  not,  or 
whether  certain  days  do  not  rather  bring  out  certain  people,  it  b  a  - 
common  remark,  that  one  morning  you  shall  laeet  a  succession  of  good 
looks,  and  another  encounter  none  but  the  reverse.  We  do  not 
merely  speak  of  handsome  faces ;  but  of  those  which  are  charming,  or 
btherwtse,  whatever  be  the  cause.  We  suppose  the  money-takers  are 
.all  abroad  one  day,  and  the  heart-takers  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  utility  in  this  article, 
except  indeed  of  the  great  utility  of  agreeableness.  A  candid  leather- 
cutter,  therefore  will  pardon  us,  if  we  do  not  find  any  thing  very  at- 
tractive in  his  premises.  So  will  his  friend  the  shoemaker,  who  is 
bound  to  like  us  rural  pedestrians.  A  stationer  too,  on  obvious  ac- 
counts, will  excuse  us  for  thinking  his  concern  a  very  dull  and  bald- 
headed  business.  We  cannot  liear  the  horribly  neat  monotony  of  his 
^  shelves,  with  their  loads  of  virgin  paper,  their  slates  and  shite-pencils 
'  that  set  one^S  teeth  on  edge,  their  pocket-books  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Literary  Pocket^Book),  and  above  all,  their  detestable  ruled  ac- 
coont-books,  which  at  oaoe  remind  one  of  the  necessity  of  writiagy 
and  of  the  impossibitity  of  writlag  any  thing  pleasant  on  such  pages. 
The  only  agreeable  thing,  in  a  stationev's  shop,  whra  it  has  it,  is  the 
ornamental  work,  the  card-4iicks,'  hand-screens,  Sfc,  which  remiad  us 
of  the  fair  momii^  fingers  that  paste  and  gild  such  things,  and  surprise 
their  aunts  with  presents  of  flowery  boxes*  But  we  grieve  te  add, 
that  (ne  prints  which  the  stationers  furnish  for  such  elegancies,  are  not 
in  the  very  highest  taste.  They  are  apt  to  deviate  too  scrupuknisly  • 
from  the  originals.  Their  w^«known  heads  become  too  anonymous. 
Their' young  ladies  have  casta  in  the  eyes,  a  little  too  much  on  one 
side  even  for  the  sidelong  divhiKies  of  Mr.  Harlowe. 

Stationer  (to  himaelf ).  i*ll  not  sell  this  fellow's  Indfcator. 

iNoiOAToa.  Yes,  but  you  wUI. 

Stat.  Why  shoakt  I  ?  Not,  I  h<^,  for  a  pa1try«-~- 

Inbio.  (interrupting  him).  Oh  Ae,  not  for  a  paltry  profit,  as  yon 
say ;  but  because  you  ate  a  man  of  taste  and  impartiality.  My  obser- 
vaiions  apply  generally  to  the  stationers'  shops ;  but,  of  course,  not 
teall. 

All  the  STATiOHsafl  (severally).  'Tis nadonbtedly  a  clever  thing;—- 
a.  very  elever,  and  impartial  little  publication.  The  profit  upon  it,  as 
you  say,  is — not  prodigious ;  but  the  price  is  hnnble.  Besides,  my 
wife  Uhes  it. 

Indic  Does  she  mdeed?  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
cannot  help  liking  ben  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  penitent  obeerva- 
tion  I  have  to  make ;  which  is,  that  the  letter-paper  in  your  shop  farms 
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'a  rerjr  delightfal  siflject  of  reflection  i'^not  the  common  Utt6r<rpaper, 
yon  rogne ;  bqt  the  loTe-letter^ — ^the  pretty  little  smooth  delicate  hot* 
preiaed  gilt-ed^d  flower-bordered  paper,  the  only  flt  groond-work 
for  a  crow-^nill,  fair  fiogerv,  and  golden  sand*  I  suspect,  Mr.  Sta- 
tioner, that  yoar  shop  has  as  toncliing  memories  connected  with  it^ 
after  ail,  as  any  in  London. 

Stat.  Why,  I  should  think  perhaps  it  had,  Sir.  You'll  ezcase,  Sir, 
that  little  haste  of  inine  jnst  now  i 

Indicu  Oh,  by  all, means:  and  you  must  excuse  n^ne;  forIha?e 
many  shops  to  call  aL  My  compliments,  if  you  please,  to  yonr 
wife.  By  the  bye,  yon  ought  to  know,  if  yon  happen  not  to  know  it 
already,  that  it  was  for  such  paper  as  that  which  I  lia?e  been  mentioa- 
ing  that  Rousseau  describes  hiniself  as  writing  the  two  first  books  of 
Ms  Heloise,  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  enjoyment.  The  paper  was  of 
the  finest  gilt ;  the  yand,  to  dry  tbe  ink,  asur^  and  silver ;  and  he  had 
blue  ribbon  to  stitch  the  sheets  together;  ^'  thinking,"  he  says, 
^*  BOtMng  too  gallant,  nothing  too  darliogly  delicate,  for  the  charming 
girls,  whom  I  was  doatiug  upon  like  another  Pygmalion*."  This  was 
in  the  little  sylyan  islaod  of  Montmorency ;  with  nothing  but  silence 
about  him  ;  and  the  lady,  who  had  giren  him  his  Hermitage,  sending 
him  billets,  and  portraits,  and  flannel  under-petticoats. 

Stat.  Flannel  under-petticoats ! ,  * 

IwDic.  Yes,  to  make  under-wafstcoats.    It  was  winter  timet. 

But  there  lore^matters  are  again  interfering  with  the  shop.  Adieu, 
Mr.  Stationer.  We  muft  now  shock  you,  though  still,  we  trust,  not 
unparddnably,  by  olQecting  to  yonr  neighbour  the  hatter.  We  really 
can  see  notning  in  a  hatter's  shop,  but  the  hats ;  and  the  reader  is  ac« 
^UFinted  wMi  our  pique  against  them.    The  beaver  is  a  curious  ani- 

•  *  ^*  Content  d^ftvoir  inroMier^intnt  etqatfi^  mon  plan^  je  reviat  ans  titoationt  ie 
>^M\  qua  j'avoit  traceeiy  tt  de  rarrangement  c|ue  la  jeur  dennai  r^ulterent  let 
deux  preouereji  parties  de  la  Julie,  qea  je  fie  et  mie  au  net  durant  cet  hiver  avec  un 
plaiiiir  ioexprimable,  eroployant  pour  eela  le  plus  beau  papier  dor^  delapoudre 
d*azur  et  d'argent  pour  ■^berr^criture,  de  la  nonipareille  bleue  ooudrer  mea  eahiert  t 
eofin  ne  Ironvant  rien  d*awe»  galant,  riend'aaaez  aiiKnon,poor  lee  obarmaAtea  fillee 
doat  je  raffoloia  oomane  un  autre  Pi^omlion.*'  Compare  tl^ete  concluding  worda, 
which  we  did  not  remember  at  tbe  time,  with  tbe  introductory  obtervati9nf  on  the 
article  beaded  Rousseau*^  Pygmalion. 

-t-  Tbia  sort  of  preteni  touched  our  Geneveie  pbiloaopher  more  than  the  Hermi- 
tage  itself,  or  indeed,  according  to  hie  own  accoifnt,  more  than  any  thing  which  the 
lady  in  question  ever  sent  bin;  and  she  had  all  a  lover's  tendency  to  give.  «*  Un 
jouri"  says  he,  **  ciu*il  geloit  tr^s-fbrt,  en  ouvrant  un  pa^uet  qo'efle  m^nvoyoit  de 
plusieurs  coanmiaeiona  ooot  ellea*dtoit  cbnrg^,  j'y  trouvai  on  petit  jupon  de  dessous 


de  flanelle  d*Angleterre,  qu'elle  me  maraneit  avoir  ppn^  et  dont  elle  vouloit  qee 
Je  fisse  Qo  gilet.  Ce  soio,  pins  qn*amical,  me  parut  si  tendre,  eomme  si  elle  se  fut 
d<ponill4(e  poor  me  vitSr,'qne  dana  moo. emotion,  je  baisai  vinst  feit  eo  pleomnt  la 
biUet  et  Jupon:  TWrese  me  eroyoit  deveno  foo.    11  est  singuTier  qne  de  tootes  lea 

marques  d*amitii^  oue  Madame  D* y  ni*a  prodiguies,  aocnn  ne  m*a  jtmaia 

toucbe  comma  oellelA,  et  que  m^me  depnia  notre  rupture,  je  n*y  ai  jamais  repens6 
aans  Jittendrieaementf  ,|*ai  long-tempa  conferva  son  petit  billet,  etjerauroiaen* 
core,  8*f1  o*eAi  eu  le  sort  de  mes  aotres  billets  dn  m^e  temps.**  What  sboold  have 
hindered  him,  even  aocordiag  to  his  own  story,  from  Iceepiog  both  the  billet  and 
the  Udy>  regardsi  But  hb  capricious  tempersment  was  always  leading  him  to 
play  the  fool,  with  those  whom  he  bad  enchanted  by  being  the  genius* 
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mftl ;  but  not  entertaining  enough,  of  itself,  to  make  a  window  fall  of 
those  Tery  requisite  naisances  an  agreeable  spectacle.  It  is  true,  a 
Kflitter,  like  some  other  tradesmen,  may  be  pleasanter  himself,  by  rea- 
son of  the  adversity  of  his  situation.  We  cannot  say  more  for  the 
omel-shop  next  door,— a  name  justly  proTocatire  of  a  pun.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary however  to  hare  sign-paintings  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  these 
places;  which  is  some  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  windows ;  only 
they  remind  us  but  too  well  of  these  cruel  necessities  to  which  they 
brought  us.  Xhe  baker's  next  ensuing  is  a  very  dull  shop ;  much  in- 
ferior to  the  gingerbread  baker's,  whose  parliament  we  used  to  munch 
at  school,  wiping  away  the  crumbs  as  they  fell  upon  our  Mysteries  o€ 
Udolpho.  The  tailor's  makes  one  as  melancholy  to  look  at  it,  as  the 
sedentary  persons  within.  The  hosier's  is  worse ;  particularly  if  it  has 
a  Golden  Leg  over  it ;  for  that  precious  limb  is  certainly  not  symboli- 
cal of  the  weaver's.  The  windows,  half  board  and  half  dusty  glass, 
which  abound  in  the  city,  can  scarcely  be  turned  to  a  purpose  of 

,  amuseynent,  even  by  the  most  attic  of  dry  salters.  We  own  we  have 
balf  a  longing  to  break  them,  and  let  in  the  light  of  natikre  upon  their 
recesses ;  whether  they  belong  to  those  more  piquant  gentlemen,  or  to 
Imnkers,  or  any  other  high  and  wholesale  personages.  A  light  in  one 
of  these  windows  at  nine  o'clock  is,  to  us,  one  of  the  very  dismallest 
reflections  on  humanity.  We  wish  we  could  say  something  for  a  tal- 
low-chandler's, because  every  body  abuses  it :  but  we  cannot.  It 
must  bear  it's  fate  like  the  man.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  behalf 
4>f  candle-light ;  but  in  passing  from  shop  to  shop,  the  variety  is  so 
gre^,  that  the  imagination  has  not  time  to  dwell  on  any  one  in  parti- 
cular. The  ideas  they  suggest  must  be  obvious  and  on  the  aorface. 
A  grocer's  and  tea-dealer's  is  a  good  things  It  fills  the  mind  instantly 
with  a  variety  of  pleasant  tastes,  as  the  ladfes  in  Italy  on  certain  hob^ 
days  pelt  the  gentlemen  with  sweetmeats.  An  undertaker's  is  as  great 
a  baulk  to  one's  spirits,  as  a  looSe  stone  to  one's  foot.  It  gives  one  a 
deadly  jerk.  But  it  is  refreshing  upon  the  whole  to  see  the  inhabitant 
looking  carelessly  out  of  doors,  or  hammering  while  humming  a  tune  ; 
for  why  should  he  die  a  deat|i  at  every  fresh  order  for  a  colBn  ?     An 

*  nndertalcer  walking  merrily  drunk  by  the  side  of  a  hearse  is  a  horrid 
object ;  but  an  undertaker  singing  and  hammering  In  his  shop  is  only 
rapping  death  himself  on  the  knuckles.  The  dead  are  not  there;  the 
altered  fellow-creature  is  not  there ;  but  only  the  living  man,  and 
the  abstract  idea  of  death ;  and  he  may  defy  that  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
An  apothecary's  is  the  more  deadly  thing  of  the  two ;  for  the  coffin 
may  be  made  for  a  good  old  age,  but  the  draught  and  the  drug  are  for 
the  sickly.  An  apothecary's  looks  well  however  at  night-time,  on 
account  of  the  coloured  glasses.  It  is  curious  to  see  two  or  three 
people  talking  together  in  the  light  of  one  of  them,  and  looking  pro- 
foundly blue.  .There  are  two  good  things  in  an  Italian  warehouse,— 
it*s  namO'  and  it's  olives ;  but  it  is  chiefly  built  up  of  gout.  Nothing 
can  be  got  out  of  a  brazier's  windows,  except  by  a  thief :  but  we  un- 
derstand it  i^  a  good  place  to  live  at  for  those  who  cannot  procure 
WRter-falls,     A  music  shop  with  it's  windows  full  of  title-pages,  1$ 
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proTokingljr  insipid  to  look  at,  considering  the  qnantttj  of  slimbering 
enchantment  inside,  which  onlj  wants  waking.    A  bookseller's  is  inte- 
resting, especiallj  if  the  books  are  rery  old  or  Tory  new,  and  hare 
frontispieces.  Bat  let  no  author,  with  or  without  money  in  his  pocket, 
trust  himself  ii^  the  inside,  oi^^ss  like  the  bookseller,  he  has  too  much 
at  home.    An  author  is  like  a  baker ;  it  is  for  him  to  make  the  sweets, 
and  others,  to  buy  and  enjoy  them*    And  yet  not  so*    Let  us  not  blas- 
pheme the  ''  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.''    The  old  comparison  of 
|,he  bee  is  better ;  for  even  if  his  toil  at  last  is  his  destruction,  and  he 
is  killed  in  order  to  be  plundered,  he  has  had  the  range  of  nature 
before  he  dies.     His  has  been  the  summer  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
the  flowers ;  and  gentle  ears  hare  listened  to  him,  and  gentle  eyes 
Jiare4>een  upon  him.    Jjet  others  eat  his  honey  that  please,  so  that  he 
has  had  his  morsel  and  his  song.-»A  book-stall  is  better  for  an  author 
than  a  regular  shop ;  for  the  books  are  cheaper,  the  choice  often  better 
and  more  ancient ;.  and  he  may  look  at  them,  and  move  on,  without 
the  horrors  of  not  buying  any  thing ;  unless  indeed  the  master  or^mis* 
tress  stands  looking  at  him  fVom  the  door ;  which  is  a  Tile  practice. 
It  is  necessary,  we  suppose,  to  guard  against  pilferers ;  but  then  ought 
not  a  stall-keeper,  of  any  perception,  to  know  one  of  us  real  mag- 
nanimous spoilers  of    our  gloves  from   a  sordid  thief?     A  tavern 
and  cofife^house  is  a  pleasant  sight,  from  it's  socmlity  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  illustrious  club  memories  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and 
the  Tatlers.    The  rural  transparencies,  however,  which  they  hare  in 
their  windows,  with  all  oar  liking  of  the  subject,  would  perhaps  be 
better  in  any  others ;  for  tavern-sociality  is  a  town-thing,  and  should 
be  content  with  town  ideas.    A  landscape  in  the  window  makes  us 
long  to  change  it  at  once  for  a  rural  inn  ;  to  have  a  rosy-faced  damsel 
attending  us,  instead  of  a  sharp  and  serious  waiter ;  and  to  catch,  in 
thejntervals  of  chat,  the  sound  of  a  rookery  instead  of  cookery.   We 
confess  HHkt  the  commonest  public-house  in  town  is  not  such  an  eye- 
sore to  us,  as  it  is  with  some.    It  may  not  be  very  genteel,  but  nei- 
ther is  every  thing  that  is  rich.     There  may  be  a  Httle  too  much 
drinking  and  roaring  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the  week ;  but  what, 
in  the  mean  cime,  are  pride,  and  avarice,  and  all  the  unsocial  vices 
about?     Before  we  object  to  public-houses,  and  above  all.  to  their 
Saturday  evening  recreations,  we  must  alter  the  systems  that  make 
them  a  necessary  comfort  to  the  poor  and  laborious.    Till  then,  in 
spite  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  pelite,  we  shall  have  an  esteem  for  the 
Devil  and  the  JS^  o'  Nails  ;  and  like  to  hear,  as  we  go  dong  on  Sa- 
turday night,  the  applauding  knocks  on  the  table  that  follow  the 
song  of  "  Lovely  Nan,"  or  "  Brave  Captain  Death,"  or  "  Tobacco 
is  an  Indian  Weed,"  or  "  Why,  Soldiers,  why,"  or  "  Says  Plato, 
why  should  man  be  vain,"  or  that  judicious  and  unanswerable  ditty 
commencing 

Noir  irhai  can  man  mora  desire 
Nor  ftiitin^  by  a  tea-coal  fire  i 
And  on  his  knee«,  &c 

We  will  even  refuse  to  hear  any  thing  against  a  gin-shop,  till  the  va« 
rioas  systems  of  the  moralists  and  economists  are  discussed,  and  the 
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f  iitatf Of  teaire  off  making  prostitutes  and  drinking  old  port  In  tho 
mean  time,  we  give  np  to  any  body's  dislike  tke  bntcher's  and  fisli* 
■longer' Sy  witli  tlieir  blood-dropping  skeq)  and  tlieir  crimped  cod* 
And  yet  see  hew  tilings  go  by  comparison.  We  remember  in  onr  boy 
koed,  wlien  a  lady  from  the  West  Indies,  of  a  very  delicate  and  high- 
bred  nature,  coold  find  ^nothing  about  our  streets  that  more  ezdted 
her  admiration,  than  the  butcli^rs*  shops.  She  had  no  notion,  from 
what  She  had  seen  in  her  own  country,  that  so  ugly  a  business  could 
be  carried  on  with  so  much  neatness,  and  become  actually  passable* 
An  ,open  potato«shop  is  a  dull,  bleak-looking  place,  except  in  the 
height  of  summer*  A  cheesemonger's  is  then  at  it's  height  of  annoy- 
ance, unless  you  see  a  parlour  or  bricklayer  coming  out  with  his 
three-penn^orth  on  his  bread ;«— a  better  sight  than  the  glutton's  wad- 
dling away  from  the  fishmonger's.  A  poulterer's  is  a  dead-bodied  bnsi* 
ness,  with  it's  birds  and  their  lax  necks.  We  dislike  to  see  a  bird 
any  where  but  in  the  open  air,  alive,  and  quick.  Of  all  creatures, 
restraint,  and  death  become  It's  winged  ? ivacity  the  least*  F6r  the 
same  reason  we  hate  aiiariei.  Dogi-shops  are  tolerable.  A  cook- 
shop  does  not  mingle  the  agreeable  with  the  vsefol.  We .  hate  it^ 
panes  with  Ham  and  Beef  scratched  vpon  them  In  whl^e  letters.  An 
if  ory^tirrner's  Is  pleasant,  with  It's  red  and  white  chessmen,  and  little 
big-headed  Indians  on  elephants.  80  Is  a  toy-shop,  with  it's  endless 
delights  for  children.  A  coach-maker*s^s  not  disagreeable  If  you  can  see 
the  painting  and  pannels.  An  umbrella-shop  only  reminds  one  of  a  rainy 
day,  unless  it  is  a  shop  for  sticks  also,  which,  as  we  showed  last  week, 
are  meritorious  articles.  The  curiosity-shop  Is  sometimes  Tery  amus« 
ing,  with  it's  mandarins;,  stuffed  birds,  odd  old  canred  faces,  and  a 
variety  of  things  as  ludescribable  as  bits  of  dreams.  The  green- 
grocer carries  his  recommendation  In  his  epithet.  The  hair-dressers 
are  also  interesting,  as  far  as  their  hair  goes,  but  not  as  their  heads  ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  we  mean  the  heads  In  their  windows.  One 
of  the  shops  we  like  least  I9  an  angling  repository,  with  'it's  rod  for  a 
sign,  and  a  fish  dancing  in  the  agonies  of  death  at  the  end  of  k. 
We  really  cannot  see  what  equanimity  there  is  in  jerking  a  lacerated 
carp  out  of  water  by  the  jaws,  merely  because  it  has  not  the  power  of 
making  a  noise :  for  we  presume  that  the  i^ost  philosophic  of  anglers 
would  hardly  delight  in  catching  shrieking  fish.  An  optician's  is 
not  very  amusing,  unless  it  has  those  reile^ng  glasses  in  which  yon 
see  your  face  run  off  on  each  side  into  attenuated  width,  or  upwards 
and  downwards  in  the  same  manner  in  dreary  longitude.  A  Sadler's 
is  good,  because  it  reminds  one  of  horses.  A  Christian  sword-nutker't 
or  gun-maker's  is  edifying.  A  glass-shop  b  a  beautiful  spectacle*  It 
reminds  one  of  the  splendours  of  a  fairy  palace.  We  like  a  black- 
smith's for  the  sturdy  looks  and  thumplngs  of  the  men,  the  swarthy 
colour,  the  fiery  sparkles,  and  the  thunder-breathing  throat  of  the 
furnace*  Of  other  houses  of  traffic,  not  common  in  the  streets^ 
there  is  something  striking  to  us  in  the  large  well-conditioned  horses 
of  the  brewers,  and  the  rich  smoke  rolling  from  out  their  chimnies. 
We  also  greatly  admire  a  wharf,  with  it's  boau,  barrels,  and  pack- 
hges,  and  the  fresh  air  from  the  water ;  not  to  mention  the  smell  of 
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pttcli.  It  carrieg  of  &t  ooce  a  handred  raUes  orer  the  water*  For  uU 
mUar  reaioiif ,  tbe  crabbedest  old  lane  has  it's  merits  in  oar  eyes,  if 
there  is  a  sail-inaker*s  in  it,  or  a  boat-builder's  and  water  .at  the  end« 
How  used  old  Roberts  of  Lambeth  to  gratify  the  aspiring  modesty  of 
onr  school-coats,  when  he  welcomed  us  down  to  his  wherries  and 
captains  on  a  holiday,  and  said  ^^  Blue  agiiinst  Black  at  any  time,** 
meaning  the  Westminster  boys.  And  the  colleges  will  ratify  his 
praise,  taking  into  consideration  the  dliferenoe  of  the  numbers  that 
go  there  from  either  cloisters.  But  of  all  shops  in  the  streets,  a 
print*8eUer*0  pleases  us  most.  We  would  rather  pay  a  shilling  to  Mr. 
Coloaghi  of  Uockspur^street,  or  Mr.  Molteno  of  PalUmall,  to  look 
at  his  windows  on  one  of  their  best  furnished  days,  than  we  would, 
for  many  an  exhibition.  We  can  see  fine  engraTings  there,«*transla- 
tions  from  Raphael  andTitian,  which  are  newer  than  hundreds  of 
originals.  We  do  not  despise  a  pastry-cook's,  though  we  would  ra- 
ther not  eat  tarts  and  puffs  before  the  half-arerted  face  of  the  prettiest 
of  accountants ;  especially  with  a  beggar  watching  and  praying  all  the 
while  at  the  door.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  a  florist^s^ 
where  you  see  unwithering  leaTes,  and  roses  made  immortal.  We 
think  they  would  60  their  trade  more  good  if  they  hung  their  windows 
with  a  greater  number  of  flowers,  ticketing  some  of  them  with  their 
names  and  prices,  and  announcing  crowns  and  wreaths  for  hanging  up 
in  rooms  as  well  as  wearing  on  the  head.  A  d^ess  warehouse  is  some- 
times really  worth  stopping  at,  for  jt's  flowered  draperies  and  richly 
coloured  shawls.  But  one's  pleasure  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  (ye  powers 
of  gallantry !  bear  witness  to  the  unwilling  pen  that  writes  it)  by  the 
fair  faces  that  come  forth,  and  the  half-polite  half-execrating  expres- 
sion of  the  tradesman  that  bpws  them  out:— -for  here  takes  place  the 
chief  enjoyment  of  the  mystery  yclept  Shopping ;  and  here  while  some 
ladies  giye  the  smallest  trouble  unwillingly,  others  have  an  infinity  of 
things  turned  o?er^  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  wasting  their  own  time 
and  the  shopman^s.  We  have  read  of  a  choice  of  a  wife  by  cheese. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  preference  in  such  matters,  and  all  such  single 
modes  of  trial  must  be  something  equivocal :  but  we  must  say,  that  of 
all  modes  of  the  kind,  we  should  desire  no  better  way  of  seeing  what 
ladies  we  admired  most  and  whom  least,  than  by  witnessing  this  trial 
of  them  at  a  linen-draper's  counter.  It  is  on  such  occasions,  we  pre-  • 
Bume,  that  snuff-takers  delight  to  solace  themselves  with  a  pinch  of 
Thir^*seven;  and,  we  accordingly  do  so  in  imagination  at  our  friend 
Gliddon's  in  Tavi3tock-street,  who  is  a  higher  kind  of  Lilly  to  the 
Ikdicatob,— H>ur  papers  lying  among  the  piquant  snuffs,  as  those  of 
our  illustrious  predecessor  The  Tatler  did  among  Mr.  Lilly's  perfumes 
at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings.  Since  the  peace  with  France,  the 
shops  of  our  tobacconists  have  become  as  amusing  as  print-shops ; 
though  not  always,  it  mustbe  confessed,  in  a  style  of  delicacy  becom- 
ing their  enamoured  boxes.  At  our  friend's  in  Tavistock-street  every 
thing  is  managed  in  a  way  equally  delicate  and  cordial ;  and  while  the 
leisurely  man. of  taste  buys  his  Faris  or  his  Indicator,  the  busier  one 
^may  learn  how  to  set  up  his  gas-light  in  good  classical  style,  and  both 
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lee  how  completely  eren  a  woman,  of  true  feritogs,  can  retain  the  eaaiest 
and  pleasatiiest  good-breeding  in  the  mUUl  of  ofaoervant  eytt  and  an 
humble  occupation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


.  Jm  Odd  SUdk  next  week,  with  •  few  additiMial  mC9^  on  Ibe  toljeot  ofStiekt. 
Ad  Index  will  bt  prepared  for  the  ToUme  of  the  Imdkti9rf  tm  well  m  a  Tiile* 
pag*. 


Printed  end  peblithed  by  JotSFB  Applbtawd,  No,  19,  Cetherine-street,  Strand. 
Prioe  |M.— And  told  alio  by  A.  QuDDOft,  importer  of  Snuffs,  No.  31,  Tavieteok- 
■ireet,  Covent-garden.  Oraera  receiyed  at  the  above  placeS|  aod  by  all  Book* 
•ellera  and  Newsmen* 
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Thfte  he  arriving  round  about  dotb  flie, 
AnJ  take*  survey  with  busfe  curious  eve 
hitm  tbM,  wfw  tkfA,  he  tavteili 
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A  NEAREB  Vjfew  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

Iff  the  general  glaace  we  took  laat  week  at  flliops,  we  fbuod  OHr« 
ielTet  iinwiittngly  compelled  to  pass  some  of  them  too  ^uicUy*  It  Is 
die  ohjeet  thereH>re  of  the  present  article  to  enter  into  those  more  at« 
traetlTO  thresholds,  and  look  a  Iktle  about  us.  We  imagine  a  fine 
day ;  lime,  about  noon ;  scene,  any  good  brilliant  street.  The  ladles 
are  abroad  in  white  and  green ;  the  beaux  lounging,  conscious  of  their 
waists  and  neckcloths ;  the  busy  pushing  onward,  conscioas  of  their 
biits ;  the  dogs  and  coaches — but  we  must  reserve  this  ont^-door 
tiew  of  the  streets  for  a  separate  article. 

To  begin  theui  where  our  shopf^ing  experience  began,  with  the  toy* 
shop. 

YMiont  of  glory,  upare  our  aobing  sight ! 

V<  j  oat  brMohed  agoPf  crowd  not  on  (Hur  toni  i 

We  still  seem  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  smell  of  that  gorgeoiu  red 
paint,  which  was  on  the  haiiAle  of  our  first  wooden  sif  ord  I  The 
pewter  guard  also,-*how  beautifully  frelted  and  like  bUw^  did  jbt 
look  !  How  did  w.e  hang  it  round  our  shoulder  by  the  proiqd  ^^  of 
an  old  ribbon  ^ — then  feel  |t  well  suspended ;— then  draw  it  out  of  tho 
sheath,  eager  to  cut  down  four  savage  men  for  iU-usii^  ditto  of  dla«i- 
sels!  An  old  muff  made  an  excellent  grenadier's  cap;  or  one's  h^apd 
feather,  with  the  assistance  of  three  surreplHiou^  larfB  pins,  b«caiU/e 
fiercely  modern  and  military.  There  it  is,  in  that  coruer  of  the  win* 
dow, — the  same  identical  sword,  to  all  appearance,  wklch  kepjt  na 
awake  the  first  night  behind  our  pillow.  We  still  feel  oursdvei  llttlo 
boys,  while  standing  in  this  shop ;  and  for  that  matter,  so  Ve  do  on 
other  occasions.  A  field  has  as  much  merit  In  oor  eyes,  and  guyger- 
bread  almost  as  much  in  our  mouths,  as  at  that  daisyplucking  and 
lemon-cake-munching  period  of  life.  There  is  the  trtgger-rattllof 
gun, — fiae  of  it's  kind,  but  not  so  complete  a  tbiug  as  the  sword«    It^g 
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memories  are  not  so  ancient :  for  Alexander  or  St.  George  did  not  fight 
with  a  musket.     Neither  is  it  so  true  a  thing ;  it  is  not  '^  lilie  life. ' 
The  trigger  is  too  much  lilce  that  of  a  cross-bow  ;  and  the  pea  which  it 
shoots,  however  hard,  produces  even  in  the  imaginative  fiicalties  of 
boyhood  a  humiliating  flash  of  the  mock-heroic.    It  is  difficalt  to  fancy 
a  dragon  killed  with  a  pea :  but  the  sliape  and  appurtenances  of  tlie 
sword  being  genuine,  the  whole  sentiment  of  massacre  is  as  much  in  it^ 
wooden  b]ade,  as  if  it  were  steel  of  Damascus.     The  drum  is  still  more 
real,  though  not  so  heroic— In  the  corner  opposite  are  battle-doors 
and  shuttle-cocks,  which  have  their  mahur^r  beaoties  j— *balls,  which 
have  the  additional  zest  of  the  danger  of  breaking  people's  windows  ;— 
ropes,  good  for  swinging  and  skipping,  especially  the  long  ones  which 
others  turn  for  you,  while  you  Tun  in  a  masterly  manner  up  and 
down,  or  skip  in  one  spot  with  an  easy  and  endless  exactitude  of  toe^ 
looking  alternately  at  their  conscious  faces ;— blood-allies,  wftii  which 
the  possessor  of  a  crisp  finger  and  tbnmb-knuckle  causes  the  smitten 
marbles  to  vanish  out  of  the  ring ;  kites,  which  must  appear  to  more 
vital  birds  a  very  ghastly  kind  of  fowl,  with  their  grim  long  white 
faces,  no  bodies,  and  endless  tails ;— cricket-bats,   manly  to  handle  ;— 
trap-bats,  a  genteel  inferiority  ^^-swimming-corks,  despicable ;— 4iorses 
on  wheels,  an  impiosition  on  the  infant  public ;— -rocking  horses^  too 
much  like  Pegasus,  ardent  yet  never  getting  o^ ;— -Dutch  toys,  so  like 
life,  that  they  ought  to  be  better ;— Jacob's  ladders,  flapping  down  one 
over  another  their  tintionabulary  shutters  ;-^i&sected  maps,  from 
which  the  infant  statesmen  may  learn  how  to  dovetail  provinces  .and 
kingdoms ; — paper  posture-makers,  who  hitch  up  their  kneea  against 
their  dioulder-blades^  and  dangle  their  legs  like  an  opera  dancer  ;— 
Lilliputian  plates,  dishes,  and  other  household  utensils,  in  which  a. 
grand  dinner  is  served  up  out  of  half  an  apple ;— -boxes  of  paints,  to 
colour  engravings  with,  always  beyond  the  outline  ;-^itto  of  bricks^ 
a  very  sensible  and  lasting  toy,  which  we  except  from  a  grudge  we 
have  against  the  gravity  of  infant  geometricks ;— whips,  very  useful 
for  cutting  people's  eyes  unawares ; — hoops,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
as  wdl  as  excellent  of  toys ; — sheets  of  pictures,  from  A  apple-pie  up 
to  fttrming,  military,  and  zoological  exhibitions,  always  taking  care  that 
the  Fly  is  as  large  as  the  Elfephant,  and  the  letter  X  exclusively  ap-^ 
proprkted  to  Xerxes ; — musical  deal-boxes,  rather  complaining  than 
sweety  and  more  like  a  peal  of  1}odkins  than  bells  ;*-penny-trumpets, 
,  awful    at    Bartlemy-tide  ;--jew's    harps,    that   thrill    and    breathe 
between  the  lips  like  a  metal  tongue  ;-^-carts, — carriages, — hobby- 
horses, upon  which  the  infant  equestrian  prances  about  proudly  on 
his  own  feet;— »ln  short,  not  to  go  throtrgh  the  Whole  representative 
body  of  existence,— dolls,  which  are  so  dear  to  the  maternal  instincts 
of  little  girls.     We  protest  however  against  that  abuse  of  them^  which 
makes  them  full-dressed  young  ladies  in  body,  while  they  remain  in-^ 
fant  in  face ;  especially  when  they  are  of  frail  wax.     It  is  cultivating 
finery  instead  of  affection^    We  like  good  honest  plump  limbs  of  cotton 
|ind  saw-dust,  dressed  tn  baby-linen;   or  even  our  ancient  young 
friends,  with  ^eir  stiring  dotted  eyes,  red  varnished  faces,  triangular 
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neseS)  and  Rostnanfe  wooden  limbs, — not,  it  must  be  conCossed,  ez- 
cessireiy  shapely  or  feminine,  bnt  the  reTerse  of  fragile  beauty,  and 
^  prepared  against  all  disahers* 

The  next  step  is  to  the  P^try*s-cook^s,  where  the  plain  bun  is  still 
the  pleasantest  thing  in  our  eyes,  from  it's  respectability  in  those  of 
childhood.  The  pastry,  less  patronized  by  judicious  mothers,  is  only 
8o  much  elegant  indigestion:  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  theplea3u're  of 
nibbling  away  the  crust  all  round  a  raspberry  or  currant  tart,  in  order 
to.  enjoy  the  three  or  four  delicioas  semicircular  bites  at  the  fruity  ple- 
nitude remaining.  There  b  a  custard  with  a  wall  of  paste  round  it, 
which  proTokes  a  siege  of  thb  kind;  and  the  cheese-cake  has  it's  ame- 
nities of  aj^proach.  The  acid  flaTour  is  a  relief  to  the  mawkishness  of 
the  biffin  or  pressed  b&ed  apple,  find  an  addition  to  the  glib  and  qui- 
vering lightness  of  the  jelly.  Twelfth  Cake,  which  when  cut  looks 
like  the  side  of  a  rich  pit  of  earth  covered  with  snow,  jn^pleasant  from 
warmer  association^.  Confectionery  does  not  seem  in  the  same  re* 
quest  as  of  old.  It*s  paint  has  hurt  it's  reputation.  Yet  the  school- 
boy has  still  much  to  say  far  it's  humbler  snayities,  such  as  decampane, 
hardbake,  bull's-eyes,  comfits,  the  rocky  chrystals  of  sugar-candy,  the 
smooth  twist  of  barley-sugar  which  looks  like  a  petrified  stream  of  tea, 
and  the  melting  powderiness  of  peppermint.  Thexe  used  to  be  a 
mystery  called  mimplns,  which  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  made  a 
pretty  sweetmeat.  tLisses  are  very  amiable  and  allegorical.  Ei^t  or 
ten  of  them,  judiciously  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  letter  paper,  hinre 
saTed  many  a  loWng  heart  the  trouble  of  a  less  eloquent  billet-doux. 
Candid  citron  we  look  upon  to  be  the  very  acme  and  atticism  of  con- 
fectionary grace.  Preserves  are  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  jams  that  retain  their  fruit-skins.  ^^  Jam  satis.**  They 
qualify  the  cloying.  Yet  Marmalade  must  not  be  passed  over  in  these 
times,  when  it  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  peerage.  There  Is  ft 
Duke  of  Marmalade  in  Haytl,  and  a  Ck>unt  of  Lemonade, — so  called, 
we  priesnme,  from  places  in  which  tliose  eminent  relishes  are  manu- 
factured. We  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  Lord  Viscount  Jam.— After 
all,  we  must  own  thajt  there  is  but  one  thing  for  which  we  care  much 
at  a  Pastry-cook's,  except  our  old  acquaintance  the  bun ;  especially 
as  we  can  take  up  that,  and  go  on.  It  Is  an  ice.  Fancy  a  very  hot 
day ;  the  blinds  down ;  the  i^mngers  nnusually  languid ;  the  pavement 
burning  one's  feet;  the  aon,  with  a  strong  outline  in  the  jstreet, 
baking  one  whole  side  of  it  like  a  brick-kiln  ;  so  that  every  body  is 
crowding  on  the  other,  except  a  man  going  to  intercept  a  creditor 
bound  for  the  continent.  Then  think  of  a  heaped^np  ice,  brought 
upon  a  salver  with  a  spoon.  What  statesman,  of  any  warmth  of  Ima- 
gination, would  not  pardon  the  Neapolitans  In  summer,  for  an  insur- 
rection on  account  of  the  want  of  ice  ?  Think  of  the  first  sidelong  dip 
of  the  spoon  in  it,  bringing  away  a  well-sliced  lump ;  then  of  the  sweet 
wintery  refreshment,  that  goes  lengthening  down  one's  throat ;  and 
lastly,  of  the  sense  of  power  and  satisfaction  tesulting  from  having  had 
the  ice. 

Not  heaven  itself  can  do  away  thai  slice ; 

But  wbai  liaa  b«eo,  bw  beea ;  and  I  have  bad  my  ice. 
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1V>  tififteconfkiabljr  omitted  two  exc«netit  shops  last  w^k^ — iht 
frttherer^s  and  th«  scalptor's.  There  h  great  beauty  as  well  as  othet 
agreeableness  in  a  well-disposed  fruiterer's  window.  Hero  are  tho 
round  piled-np  oranges,  deepening  almost  into  red,  and  heary  with 
juice ;  the  apple  with  It's  brown  red  cheek,  as  If  It  had  slept  In  the 
aaft  ^  the  pear,  swelling  downwards,  and  prorocatire  of  a  hoge  bf(e  In 
die  side ;  thronging  graphs,  like  so  many  tight  little  bags  of  whie ;  the 
peach,  Whose  mindsome  leathern  coat  strips  oif  so  finely ;  the  pearly 
Ct  rubr-like  carrants,  heaped  In  light  long  baslkets;  the  red  little 
■lottthfiils  of  strawberries,  ditto ;  the  larger  porple  ones  of  plambs ; 
eherrles,  whose  old  comparison  with  lips  is  better  than  any  thing  new ; 
mnlberrtes,  dark  and  rich  with  juice,  fit  to  grow  orer  what  Homer  calls 
the  deep  black-watered  fonntaiiis;  the  swelling  pomp  of  melons^,  the 
tough  inexorable-looking  cocoa-nut,  milky  at  heart;  the  ehiborate 
elegance  of  wtrflnnts;  the  qnaint  cashoo-nut;  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  ta- 
marinds, green  leates,— in  short, 

Whafertr  Earth«  dUbrariai^  inolber,  yieMs 
lo  India  £«tt  or  Watt*  Ar  middle  thore 
lu  Pootus  or  tlie  Puuicle  cosily  or  where 
Alciiioui  rei|;ned,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  eoat 
Rou|{hy  er  tmooth  riud,  or  tmarded  btnk,  or  shell. 

JdiLTOif. 

There  Is  something  of  more  refined  senrice  in  waitinf  upon  a  lady  ia 
a  frolt-shop,  then  in  a  pastrjr- cook's.  'Jfhe  eating  of  tarts,  as  Syr  Walter 
Seott  handsomely  saith  in  his  Life  of  Dryden  (who  used  to  enjoy  tbemi 
It  seetM,  in  company  with  '<  Madam  Reeves";  is  ^^  no  ioeleganl 
pleasure  ;*'  but  there  is  something  still  mere  graceful  and  suitable  in 
the  choosing  of  the  natural  fruit,  with  It's  rosy  Ups  and  red  cheeks*  A 
white  hand  looks  better  on  a  basket  of  plums,  than  in  the  doubtful 
touching  of  syrupy  and  sophisticated  pastry.  There  h  less  of  the 
kitchen  about  the  4ir  visitor.  She  is  more  Pomona«like,  natiT^  and 
to  the  purpose*    We  help  her|  as  we  ^rould  a  local  ddty  • 

Here  be  grapes  whose  iu«ly  blood 
If  the  learned  poets  good, 
Si^eeter  yfti  did  never  cfowti 
I    The  bead  or  Bacchus  t—Nois  more  brown 
«  Tlian  the  ^nirrels  teeth  that  crack  tbenif 

Deigo,  O  iairett  fair,  to  take  tUem. 
For  these  black  ey*d  Driope 
Hath  oAen  times  commanded  me. 
With  my  chisped  knee  to  dimei 
8ee  h«w  well  the  lusty  lime 
JJath  deckt  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  it  on  your  tips  is  spread. 
Here  b^  berries  for  a  Queen, 
6om«  be  red,  some  be  green. 
These  are  of  that  luscictn  meat. 
The  great  God#Mn  himself  iloili  cat. 
All  these,  and  What  the  woodM  can  yield. 
The  hanging  mountain  or  the  6eld, 
1  freely  offer,  and  ere  h?ng 
yiiii  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong, 
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TMX  ithtn  hambtylMTe  I  taktf. 
Lest  tht  great  Pan  do  awaket 
Thai  ftleeping  lies  in  a  deep  gladQ» 
Under  a  bro«l  beech's  shade. 

How  tlie  poets  dottble  oreiy  del^ht  for  us,  wkh  their  imagioation  and 
tk#ir  mosic  t 

In  tlie  windows  of  some  of  tMe  seulptors*  shops,  artificial  fmlt  may 
be  seen*  It  b  a  better  thing  to  pat  upon  a  mantle^piece,  than  many 
articles  of  greater  fashion ;  but  it  gives  an  abominable  sensation  to 
one's  inaginarjT  teeth.  The  Incautious  epicure  who  plunges  his  teeth 
Into  ^<  a  painted  snow-baU*'  in  lulj  (s^  Brydone'sTour  in  Sicily  and 
Maltaj),  em  hardly  receive  so  jarring  ti  balk  to  his  gums,  -as  the  bare 
apprehension  of  a  bite  at  a  stone  peach.  But  the  farther  you  go  In  a 
•c«lptor*s  shop  the  better.  Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
sbow-rooms  in  these  places,  which  are  well  worth  getting  a  sight  of  by 
some  small  purchase.  For  the  best  artlstical  casts,  the  Italian  shops, 
such  as  Papera^s  In  Marylebone*street,  Gulden-square,  are,  we  be« 
liere,  the  best.  We  cad  safely  speak  as  to  the  pleasant  attendance 
in  that  shop.  Shotif  In  Holboru  seems  to  deal  chiefly  in  mod^ra 
things;  but  he  has  a  room  up  stairs,  full  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
large  and  small,  that  amounts  to  an  exhibition.  Of  all  the  shop 
pleasures,  that  are  ^^  not  Inelegant,*'  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  a  place 
of  this  kind  is  surely  one  of  tf^most  polite.  Here  are  the  gods  ai|d 
heroes  of  old,  and  the  more  beneficent  philosophers  ancient  .and 
modern^  You  are  looked  upon,  as  you  walk  among  them,  by  the 
paternal  majesty  of  Jupiter,  the  force  and  decision  of  Minerva,  the  still 
ftore  arresting  gentleness  of  Ventis,  the  budding  compactness  of  Hebe, 
the  breathing  inspiration  of  Apollo.  Here  the  Celestial  Venus,  naked 
in  heart  and  body,  ties  up  her  locks,  her  drapery  hanging  upon  her 
lower  limbs.  Here  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  breathing  forth  his  triumphant 
disdain,  follows  with  an  earnest  eye  the  shaft  that  has  killed  the  ser- 
pent. Here  the  Graces,  linked  in  an  afiectionate  group,  meet  you  in 
the  naked  sincerity  of  their  innocence  and  generosity,  their  hands 
*^  open  as  day,"  and  two  advancing  for  one  receding.  Here  Her- 
cules, like  the  building  of  a  man,  looks  down  from  his  propping 
club  as  if  half  disdaining  even  that  repose.  There  Mercury,  with  his 
light  limbs,'  seems  just  to  touch  the  ground,  ready  to  give  a  start  with 
his  foot  and  be  oif  again.  Bacchus,  with  his  riper  cheek,  and  his 
lazier  hanging  locks,  appears  to  be  eyeing  one  of  his  nymphs.  The 
Vatican  Apollo  near  him,  loans  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  the  hand 
which  hangs  upon  It  holding  a  bit  of  his  lyre,  the  other  arm  thrown 
up  over  his  head,  as  if  he  felt  the  air  upon  his  body  and  heard  it  sing- 
ing throagh  the  strii  »;s.  In  a  corner  on  anoiher  side,  is  the  Couching 
Venus  of  John  of  Bologna,  shrinking  just  before  she  steps  into  the  bath. 
The  Dancing  Faun  is  not  far  off,  with  his  mere  animal  spirits;  and  the 
Piping  Faun,  sedatcr  because  he  possesses  an  art  more  accomplished. 
Among  the  other  divinitit's,  we  lookup  with  veneration  to  old  Homer's 
head,  resembling  an  earthly  Jupiler.    Plato  beholds  us  with  a  blaud  dig^ 
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nity,— t  heaatj  nnimpairable  bjr  years.  How  different  frtun  the  brate 
impulse  of  Mars,  the  bloated  self-will  of  Nero,  or  the  dull  and  lite- 
ral efieminacy  of  some  of  the  other  Bmperors  ?  We  have  before  ob- 
aenred,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  presence  in  sculpture,  more  than  irt 
anj  other  representations  of  art.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  instinctire- 
Ijr  people  will  fall  Jnto  this  senthnent  when  thejrcome  into  a  place 
with  busts  and  statues  in  it,  however  common.  They  hush,  at  if  the 
images  could  hear  them.  When  we  were  in  our  boyhood,  some  of 
our  most  delightful  holidays  were  spent  in  the  gallery  of  ih»  late  Mr. 
West,  in  Newman-street.  It  runs  a  good  way  back  from  the  street^ 
crossing  a  small  garden,  and  opening  into  loftier  rooms  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  We  remember  how  the  world  used  to  ^  seem  shut  out 
from  us,  the  moment  the  street  door  was  closed,  and  we  began  step- 
ping down  those  long  carpeted  aisles  of  pictures,  with  statnes  in  the 
angles  where  they  turned.  We  had  obserred  erery  body  walk  down 
them  in  this  way,  like  the  mild  possessor  of  the  mansion ;  and  we 
went  so  likewise.  We  have  walked  down  them  with  him  at  night  t* 
his  painting  room,  as  he  went  in  his  white  flannel  gown  with  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  which  shot  a  lustrous  twilight  upon  the  pictured  walls  In 
passing :  and  every  thing  looked  so  quiet  and  grapeful,  that  we  should 
have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  hear  a  sound  beyond  the  light  tread  of  his 
footsteps.  But  it  was  the  statues  that  impressed  us,  still  more 
^  than  the  pictures.  It  seemed  as  if  Venus  and  Apollo  waited  our 
turning  at  the  corners;  and  there 4)iey  were,-^ways  the  same, 
placid  and  intuitive,  more  human  and  bodily  than  the  paintings,  yet 
too  divine  to  be  over-real.  It  is  to  that  bouse,  with  the  gallery  in 
question,  and  the  little  green  plot  of  ground  surrounded  with  an 
arcade  and  busts,  that  we  owe  the  greatest  part  of  our  love  for  what 
ia  Italian  and  belongs  to  the  fine  arts :  and  if  this  is  a  piece  of  private 
history  with  which  the  readers  have  little  to  do,  they  will  excuse  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  of  all  excuses  ;  which  is  Love. 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  MORE  ON  STICKS. 

# 

We  have  received  the  following  just  remonstrance  from  a  Corre- 
spondent :— 

TO   THE   INDICATOR. 

Sir, — I  was  this  morning  seeking  the  indulgence  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  snuff  at  Gliddon*s,  and  inquiring  what  the  last  number  of  the  Iv- 
DicATOR  said.  I  confess  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  prin* 
cipal  article  was  **  Of  (and  concerning)  Sticks."— In  my  day.  Sir,  I  have 
indulged  an  extravagant  fancy  for  canes  and  sticks— but,  like  the 
children  of  tlie  fashionable  world,  I  have,  in  running  the  round, 
grown  tired  of  all 'my  favourites  except  one  of  a  plain  and  use- 
ful sort.    Conceive  my  mortification  in  finding  this,  my  last  prop. 
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not  included  In  your  catalogue  of  sticks  most  in  use  ;  especially  since 
it  is- become,  among  us  men  of  sticks,  the  description  most  approved* 
Th^  present  day,  which  is  one  of  mimicry,  boasts  scarcely  any  pro* 
tection  except  in  the  very  stick  I  allude  to  ;  and  yet,  because  it  is  so 
uupresuming  in  its  appearance^  and  so  cheap,  the  gentlemen  ^^  of  a 
day"  will  not  condescend  to  use  it.  We,  Sir,  who  make  a  stick  our 
constant  tx>mpanion  (notwithstanding  our  motives  may  be  misunder- 
stood)^ value  the  tough,  the  useful,  the  highly  picturesque  ^^.AJh 
Plant."  Its  still  and  gentlemanly  colour ;  its  peculiar  property  of 
bending  round  the  shoulders  of  a  man  without  breaking,  (in  the  event 
of  our  usine  it  that  way)  ;  the  economy  of  the  thing,  as  economy  is 
tlie  order  of  the  day  (at  least  in  minor  concerns)  ;  its  being  the  best 
substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  horse-whip  in  a  morning  ride,  and 
now  so  generally  used  in  lieu  of  the  long  huhting  whip  jn  the  sports  . 
of  the  chace  ;*  answering  every  purpose,  for  gates,  kc»  without  offer- 
ing any  temptation  to  do  the  work  of  a  whipper-in :— all  this^  and  much 
more,  might  be  said  of  the  neglected  Ground  Ash,  especially  if 
your  mind,  Sir,  were  directed  to  the  Tree  whose  roots  give  birth  ta' 
this,  the  last  and  only  decorative  prop  of, 
•  Xour  humble  servant. 

An  Odd  Stick. 
Wednesday,  24th  May,  1880. 

We  must  cry  mercy  on  the  estimable  stick  here  complaining,  and 
indeed  on  several  other  sorts  of  wood^  unjustly  omitted  the  other  day. 
We  alio  neglected  to  notice  those  ingenious  and  pregnant  walking- 
sticks,  which  contain  swords,  inkstands,  garden-seats,  &q.  and  some- 
times surprize  us  even  with  playing  a  tune.  As  the  ancient  poets 
wrote  storie(^  of  gods  visiting  people  in  human  shapes,  in  order  to 
teach  a  considerate  behaviour  to  strangers ;  so  an  abstract  regard  ought 
to  be  shewn  to  all  sticks,  inasmuch  as  the  irreverent  spectator  may 
not  know  what  sort  of  staff  he  is  encountering.  If  he  does  not  take 
care,  a  man  may  beat  him  and  ^'  write  him  down  an  ass,*'  with  the 
same  accomplished  implement ;  or  sit  down  upon  it  before  his  face, 
where  there  is  no  chair  to  be  had ;  or  follow  up  his  chastisement  with  a 
victorious  tune  on  the  flute.  As  to  the  ash,  to  which  we  would  do 
especial  honour,  for  the  sake  of  our  injured,  yet  at  the  same  time  po- 
lite and  forgiving  Correspondent,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  statinj; 
that  it  hath  been  reputed  the  very  n<>^t  wood,  in  point  of  utility,  tq 
the  oak ;  and  hath  been  famous,  time  immemorial,  for  it's  staffian 
qualities.  Infinite  are  the  spears  with  which  it  has  supplied  the  war- 
like, the  sticks  it  has  put  into  the  hands,  of  a  less  sanguinary  courage, 
the  poles  it  has  furnished  for  hops,  vines,  &c.  and  the  arbours  which 
it  has  run  up  over  lovers.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  Melia,  or  the 
Honied  ;  from  a  juice  or  manna  which  it  drops,  and  which  has  been 
much'  used  in  medicine  and  dying.  There  are,  or  were  about  forty 
years  back,  when  Count  Ginannl  wrote  his  History  of  the  Ravenna 
Pine  Foresti  large  ash  wood^  in  Tp^caoy,  which  used  to  be  tapped 
for  those  purposes.  Virgil  calls  it  the  handsomest  tree  in  the  forest ; 
Chaucex  ^'  the  bardie  ashe ;"  and  Spenser,  with  an  eulogy  exclusively 
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perfect^  ^^the  ash  for  nothing  ill/'  The  groand-ash  ioorishes  the 
hetteTy  the  more  It  is  cut  and  slashed  ;*^«  sort  of  improvemeut,  which 
it  sometimes  bestows  in  return  upon  human  kind. 


SHORT  MEASURE  OF  INDICATOR. 

A*  Correspondent  makes  a  very  welcome  complaint  respecting  the 
last  pages  of  some  of  our  numbers,  which  he  hopes  inay  be  fill^  up 
in  futjire,  otherwise  ^'  he  shall  not  be  able  to  defend  us  from  the  at^ 
tflcks  of  our  enemies."  The  said  enemies  must  be  inordinate  rogues 
to  attack  even  our  blank  pages,  or  we  should  rather  my  our  bUnk 
page,  '6r  nearly  blank  page ;  for  we  ba?e  never  yet,  we  believe,  exhi« 
bited  a  whole  one;  and  half  blanks  have  not  been  common.  The 
attacks,  however,  are  very  flattering,  and  we  receive  them  with  due 
gratitude.  The  truth  b,  we  always  wish  to  iill  up  oar  pages;  not 
because  we  do  not  think  a  shorter  quantity  a  Terv  decent  twopenny* 
worth,  but  because  there  is  an  implied  understanding  that  we  should 
be  magnanimously  cheap  and  superabundant ;  and  we  like  to  chat  with 
our  readers  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  Nevertheless  that  excellent 
race  of  persons,  Candid  and  Benevolent  from  time  immemorial,  wonld 
not  wish  tts,  We  are  sure,  to  go  on  with  mechanical  scropnloosneas  to 
the  end  of  the  page,  merely  to  fill  it  out,  when  we  happea  to  find 
t>ur  say  at  an  end.  One  cannot  make  twopenn'orih  of  essay  like  so 
much  o£  butter,  by  dabbing  a  little  piece  more  upon  it  to  make  up 
the  weight.  However,  we  wish  to  be  quite  free  in  this  matter,  not  so 
much  to  indulge  ourselves  in  license,  as  to  do  our  duty  agreeably. 
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The  Editor  it  much  obliged  to  Mr.  R.  of  Walbrook  for  the  trotihle  he  ho  taken 
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arise  from  iDistake  as  well  as  neglect. 
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And  tBkf  •imscy  with  Imuic  curioiu  eye 
Kuw  Xhh,  now  Uau  he  tasteUi  teudtrly. 


Na.  XXXV1.*--WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14lh,   1820.  • 
. If 

THE  DAUGHTER  OP  HIPPOCRATES.         , 

Iif  Hm  Hme  tff  the  Nonmui  r«ig«  to  SliMj,  t  Tensel  tesnd  from  tliat 
ItUiii4  for  Smyyiift  wa9  diiren  bf  m  weativly  wind  opon  tlie  island  of 
i^M.  The  cvew  did  not  know  where  4hef  were,  ihoiiifhthef  hai4  often 
<vi44c»d  the  island^  for  the  trading  towns  l«(^4n* other  ^narters^  and 
i»Kf  saw  nothlf^  before  tlien  hat  woods  and  soUtttdet.  They  found 
dMiwerern,  comfortable  harbour^  and  the  wjnd  iharing  fallen  in  4he 
id^ht,  they  went  on  shore  next  morning  fpr  water.  The  t&mittf 
•proved  as  solitary  as  they  thought  It.;  wdiieh  was4he  pore'extraovdi- 
«ary,  loasmqoh  as  it  was  veiy  laxnriant,  full  of  wild  figs  tnd  grapes, 
wMh  a  Mh  uneven  ground^  and  stooiMd  wMi  goats  and  other  nuiaMls^ 
iv4io  ied  whenever  they  uppeaved.  -^e  bees  were  remarkably  nnm^ 
vnns;  ao  4hat  4he  wild  honey,  'frnks,  and  deKeioos  water,  espedaUj 
INie  9pi^ng  widch  fell  into  -a  besintiM  marble  'bnsoo,  ma4^  them  more 
and  move  wonder  at  erery  st^  that  ^Ihey  could  see  no  human  ioha^ 
M|nnts*  .        .  . 

Tbns  idling  about  and  wondering,  stvetching  themselves  now  and 
4hen  among  ^he  wild :  thyme  and  grass,  and  now  getting  up  to.  look  at 
-some  specially  fertile  place  which  another  csAkd  Aem  to  see^  and 
wlMi  they  thought  might  l>e  tomed  to  fine  'trading  puqlose',  they 
oame  oponn  monnd  covered  with  trees,  srhlch  looked  into  a  flat  whie 
lawn  of  rank  grass,  with  a  house  at  the  end  of  it.  They  crept  nearer 
tewardS'lhe  house  along  the  mound,  still  continuing  among  the  trees^ 
for  fear  they  were  tre6|»sring  at  last  upon  somebody's  property.  It 
had  alavge  garden  wall  at  the  back,  as  much  corered  with  iry  as  if  it 
iMd  been  built -of  it.  Fruit-trees  looked  over  the  wall  with  an 
unpruned  thickness;  and  neither  at  the  back  nor  front  of  the  house 
were  there  any  signs  of  humanity.  It  was  an  ancient  marble  building, 
where  glass  was  not  to  b0  expected  in  the  windows;  but  it  was  muoii 
dilapidated,  and  the  .grass  grew  up  over  the  steps.  They  listened  again 
and  again ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  heard  like  a  sound  of  men ;  nor 
scarcely  of  any  thing  else.    There  was  an  intense  noon-day  silence. 
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Only  the  hares  made  a  rnstling  noise  as  they  ran  about  the  long  hiding 
grass.  The  house  looked  like  the  tomb  of  human  nature  amidst  the 
Titality  of  earth. 

*^  Did  yon  see  ?'*  said  one  of  the  crew,  turning  pale,  and  hastening 
to  go.  <<  Sea  what  !*'0aid  the  othei8«  ^)¥kit  looke^  futiif  window?" 
They  all  turned  their  -faces'  tfeWiifdy  the  hoose,  4)tit  Ww  nothing. 
Upon  this  they  laughed  at  their  companion,  who  persisted  howeyer 
with  great  earnestness,  and .  with  great  reluctance  at  stopping,  to  say 
that  he  saw  a  strange  hideous  kind  of  face  look  out  of  window.  ^^  Let 
US  go.  Sir,"  said  he,  to  the  Captain;-^"  for  I  tell  ye  what:  I  know 
this  place  now  :  and  you,  Signor  Gualtier,''  continued  he,  turning  to 
a  young  man,  ^^  you  may  now  follow  that  ad?enture  I  have  often  you 
wish  to  be  engaged  in."  The  crew  turned  pale,  and  Gualtier  among 
them.  "  Yes,"  added  the  man,*'  we  are  fallen  upon  thie  enchanted 
part  of  the  island  of  Cos,  where  the  daughter  of^Hush  !  Look  there  V* 
They  turned  their  faces  again,  and  beheld  the  head  of  a  large  serpent 
looking  out  of  window.  Its  eyes  were  direct  upon  them ;  and  stretdi- 
ing  out  of  window^  it  lifted  back  its  head  ^wlth  littU  sharp  jerks  like 
a  fowl ;  and  so  stood  keenly  gazing. 

The  terrified  sailors  would  have  b^un  to  depart  qukktfei  than  fhey 
did,  had  not  fear  itself  made  them  move  slowly.  Their  legs  seemed 
melting  from  luider.them.  Gualtier  tried  to  rally  his  voice.  ^^  They 
say,"  said  he,  <'  it  Is  a  gentle  creature.  The  hares  that  feed  right  in 
front  of  the  house  are  a  proof  of  it :— 4et  us  all  stay.*'  The  othen 
shook  their  heads,  and  spoke  in  whispers,  still  continuing  io  descend 
the  niound  as  well  as  they  could.  ^'  There  is  something  unnatural  ia 
that  Tery  thing,"  said  the  Captain :  '^  but  we  will  wait  for  yon  in  the 
Teasel,  if  you  stay.  We  will,  by  St.  Ermo."  The  Captain  had  nQnt 
^upp^a•d  thai  Gualtier  would  stay  an  instant;  but  seeing  hum  lifter 
ipmre  then  the  rest,  he  added  the  oath  in  question,  and  in  tliemeaa 
time  was  hastening  with  the.  others  .to  get  away  as  fiist  as  possible* 
Th«  truth  is,  Gustier  was,  in  one  respect,  more  frighteiied  than  any 
4>f  them*  His  legs  were  more  root«d  to  the  spot.  I&t  the  sasKa  force 
of  imagination  that  helped  to  detain  him,  enabled  him  to  muster  up  a 
-<coirage  beyond  those  who  ibnnd  their  wills  more  powerful;  and  in 
die  midst  of  his  terror^  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine  adveo- 
Anre  jthis  would  be  to  tell  in  Salerno,  even  if  he  did  but  conceal  himself 
a  little,  and  stay  a  few  minutes  longer  than  the  rest.  The  thought 
however  had  hardly  come  upon  him,  when  it  was  succeeded  hy  a  fear 
BtiU  more  lively,  and  he  was  preparing  to  foUow  the  others  with  all  the 
.expedition  he  could  contrive,  when  a  fierce  rustling  to^k  place  in  the 
trees  behind  him,  and  in  an  instant  the  serpent's  head  was  at  his  feet 
Gualtier 's  brain  as  well  as  heart  seemed  to  sicken,  as  he  thought  the 
jaonsti^us  object  scented  him  like  a  bear ;  but  despair  coming  in  aid 
of  a  courage  naturally  fanciful  and  chivalrous^  he  bent  his  eyes  more 
steadily,  and  found  the  huge  jawft  and  fangs  not  only  abstaining  from 
Jburting  him,  but  crouching  and  fawning  at  hirfeet  like  a  spaniel.  At 
the  same  time,  he  called  to  mind  the  old  legend  respecting  the  creature; 
and  corroborated  as  he  now  saw  it,  he  ejaculated  with  good  firpmeaai 
-  ''  In  the  name  of  God  and  his  saints,,  what  art  thou  V\ 
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.  ^^  Hast  thou  BOi  heard  of  me?"  tnswerod  Uie  serpent  in  m  Toice,- 
wbode  singular 'human  sleoderness  made  It  seem  the  more  horrible*  ^^  I 
^  guess  who  tbov  art,"  answered  Gualtier  :-—'^  the  fearful  thing  in  the 
island  of  Cos." 

^^  I  am  that  loathly  thing,''  replied  the  serpent ;  ^^  once  not  so." 
And  Goicltier  thought  that  its  voice  trembled  sorrQwfully. 

The  monster  told  Gualtiec  that  what  was  said  of  her  was  true :  that 
she  had  been  a  serpent  hundveds  of  years,  feeling  old  age  and  renewing 
her  youth  at  the  end  of  each  century;  that  It  was  a  curse  of  Diana's 
which  had  changed  her;  and  that  she  was  never  to  resume  a  human 
form,  tUl  somebody  was  found,  kind  and  bold  enough  to  kiss  her  on 
the  mouth.  As  she  spoke  this  word,  she  raised  her  crest,  and  sparkled 
so  with  her  fiery  green  eyes,  dilating^  at  the  same  time  the  corners  of 
her  jaws,  that  the  young  man  thrilled  through  his  very  scalp.  He 
slept  back,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  horror  and  loathing* ,  The  crea- 
ture gave  a  sharp  groan  inwardly,  and  after  rolling  her  neck  franticly 
on  the  ground,  utrithdrew  a  little  back  likewise,  and  se^ed  to  be 
looking  another  way.  Gualtier  heard  two  or  three  little  sounds  as  o( 
a  person  weeping  piteously,  yet  trying  to  subdue  it*s  voice ;  and  look* 
ing  with  breathless  curiosity,  he  saw  the  side  of  the  loathly  creature*g 
face  bathed  in  tears. 

**  Why  speakest  thpu,  lady,"  said  he,  "  if  lady  thou  art,  of  the 
cnrse  of  the  false  goddess  Diana,  who  never  was,  or  only  a  devil.  I 
cannot  kiss  thee,"^— and  he  shuddered  with  a  horrible  shudder,  as  he 
spoke,  <'  but  I  will  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  the  trne  God,  gnd  even 
mark  thee  with  his  cross.'* 

The  serpent  shook  her  head  mournfully,  still  keeping  it  tttrne4 
round.  She  then  faced  him  again,  hanging  her  head  in  a  dreary  and 
desponding  manner,  '^  Thoa  knowest  not" ,  si^d  she,  ^'  what  I  know* 
Diana  both  was,  and  never  was  ;  and  there  are  many  bthier  things  on 
earth,  which  are  and  yet  are  not.  Thou  canst  not  comprehend  it, 
even  though  thon  art  kind.  But  the  heavens  alter  not,  neither  the  sUn 
ndr  the  strength  of  nature ;  and  if  thou  wert  kinder,  I  should  be  as  t 
once  was,  happy  and  human.  Suffice  it,  that  nothii^  can  change  me 
but  what  I  said." 

"  Why  wert  thou  changed,  thou  fearful  and  mysterious  thing  ?" 
said  Guaitier. 

^^  Because  I  denied  Diana,  as  thou  dost,"  answered  the  serpent; 
''  and  it  was  pronounced  an  awful  crime  in  me,  though  it  is  none  in  thee ; 
and  I  was  to  be  made  a  thing  loathsome  in  men's  eyes.  Let  me  not 
catch  thine  eye,  I  beseech  thee ;  but  go  thy  way,  and  be  safe ;  for  I 
feel  a  cruel  thought  coming  on  me,  which  will  shake  my  innermost 
soul,  though  it  shall  not  harm  thee.  But  I  could  make  thee  suffer  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  thine  anguish ;  even  as  some  tyrants  do':  and  is 
not  that  dreadful  ?"    And  the  monster  openly  shed  tears,  and  sobbed. 

There  was  something  in  this  mixture  of  avowed  cruelty  and  weeping 
contradiction  to  it,  which  made  Gualtier  remain  in  spite  of  himself* 
But  fear  was  still' uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
mouth  that  was  to  be  kissed ;  and  he  held  fast  round  a  tree  with  one 
hand  and  his  sword  as  fast  in  the  other,  watching  the  movements  of 
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ber  ii^ck  as  lie  eonyersed.  <<  How  did  thy  father,  fli«  dbge  Hippo- 
d^tcs,"  ask«d  he,  "  suffer  <hee  to  come  th  this  r*  ^*  My  father,'* 
te^iA  ihe,  <^  lageiod  go«d  as  he  wai,  irts  bttt  a  Gre(fek  mortal ;  and 
the  great  Virgin  was  a  worshipped  Goddess.  I  prayihee,  go.**  9ke 
uttered  the  last  word  lb  a  tone  6f  load  anguish ;  tbut  the  rery  horror 
of  it  made  GualHer  h^itlte,  and  he  said,  *^  How  can  I.  know  that  it  (s  j 

pot  thy  destiny  to  deceive  th«  nterctfui  into  thii  horrible  kls^  that  i 

then  and  then  onlir  thou  mays!  detour  thew  V*  / 

But  the  serpetit  ros6  Mgher  at  this,  and  looktog  around  loftily,  said 
li)  a  ttilld  Und  majestic  tone  of  voice,  *^  Oh  ye  green  atid  happy  woods, 
fareitthiog  like  sleep!  Oh  safe  and  qaiet  population  of  these  leafy 
|)laces,  dying  brief  deatths!  Oh  sea!  Oh  earth!  Oh  hearens,  never 
tittering  syllable  ix^  man !  Is  there  no  way  to  niske  better  known  the 
meaning  if  your  gentle  silence,  of  yoitr  long  basking  pleasures  and 
brief  pains  ?  And  must  the  want  of  what  is  beautiful  and  kind  from 
dthers,  ever  renialh  different  from  what  is  bpantiful  and  kind  in  itself? 
And  must  form  otiscare  essence?  And  human  confidence  in  good  from 
within,  never  be  bolder  than  suspicion  of  evH  from  without  ?  Oh  ye 
large-looking  and  grand  benignities  cf  creation,  is  It  that  we  are  atoms 
In  a  dream ;  or  thkt  ybur  largeness  and  benignity  are  In  those  only  who 
ace  them,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  han£  over  ye  till  we  wake  yon  into 
a  Toice  with  our  kisses  ?  t  yearn  to  be  made  beautiful  by  one  kind 
tfictton,  and  beauty  itself  will  not  beliere  me!" 

Gualtier,  though  n6t  a  fbolish  youth,  understood  little  or  nothing 
bt  this  ttyltlc  apostrophe  *  but  something  or  other  mad^  him  bear  in 
Qiind,  and  really  incline  to  beliere,  that  it  was  a  transformed  woman 
Speaking  to  him ;  and  he  was  making  a  violent  internal  effort  to  con- 
quer his  repugnance  to  the  kiss,  when  some  hares,  starthog  from  him 
as  they  passed,  ran  and  cowered  behind  the  folds  of  the  monster :  and 
ahe  stooped  her  head,  and  Hcked  them.  **  By  Christ,"  exclaimed  he, 
<*  >Vhom  the  wtormy  grave  gathered  into  It's  arths,  to  sate  us  from  our 
liorruptions,  t  will  do  this  thing;  So  may  he  have  mercy  on  my  soni, 
Whether  I  live  or  dfe  *  for  the  very  hareS  take  befuge  in  her  shadow," 
^  And  shuddering  ami  shutting  his  eyes,  he  put  his  mouth  out  for  her 
to  meet ;  and  he  seemed  to  feel,  in  his  blindness,  that  dreadful  mouth 
approaching ;  and  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  he  murmured 
internally  the  name  of  him  who  cast  seven  devils  out  of  Mary  ftfag- 
dalen  that  afterwards  anohited  his  feet;  and  in  the  midst  of* his  cou- 
rageous agony,  he  felt  a  small  mouth,  fast  and  warm  upon  his,  and  a 
liand  about  his  neck,  and  another  on  his  left  hand ;  and  opening  his 
eyes,  he  dropped  them  upon  two  of  the  sWeetest  that  ever  looked  hito 
the  eye  of  inan.**-<>But  the  hares  fled ;  for  they  had  loved  the  aerpent^ 
tod  knew  not  the  beautiful  human  being. 

Great  was  the  fkme  of  Gimltier  not  only  thro^out  afl  the  Grecten 
ishinds,  but  on  both  continents ;  and  most  of  all  in  StcHy,  where  every 
ebe  of  hiH  Countrymen  thought  he  had  had  a  hand  In  the  eakrpfhe^ 
for  being  bom  on  tiie  satne  soil.  The  Captahi  and  hfis  crew  never 
came  again ;  for  alas,  they  had  gone  off  without  Watting  ks  they  pro- 
mised. But  Tancred,  Prince  of  Salerno,  came  himself  with  a  knightVy 
IraiA  to  see  Gmdtier}  who  lived  with  his  lady  in  the  same  place,  aU 
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li^lr  peM  ^allerfiigs  npipetttiag  tts  ndfMfig  to  her  before  et^id  a  Moiitli  of 
1^^  X  a  Ad  eteil  florroirfal  Itaibit  having  enddkred  it  to  her.  TAncred, 
•ltd  hh  kiiigbti^,  «iid  leartted  clerks,  eatno  in  i  floble  thip^  every  oat 
iHrHog  n  painted  fiNSiitcheofk  oter  the  rowlock  t  and  GimHier  Mid  hitf 
kdjr  f;^asted  them  nobly,  and  drank  to  tbeu  aihidit  atiisit  hi  eiip9  oC 
Rlppoen»,-^that  knightij  Hqtror  afterwards  so  reaowned,  whkh  lAio 
retaioed  th4$  fteeret  of  making  from  her  sage  father^  whoM  tmme  It  bore« 
And  when  King  Tancred,^  wHh  k  geflile  gfavity  la  the  midst  of  hi« 
mirth,  expressed  k  Hope  tttiit  the  benotifuf  lady  no  lon^r  worshipped 
Dknft,  Grndtler  said,  *<  No  ittdeed,  Sir  ;«^  imd  she  looked  in  GUiiltier^a 
face,  as  she  sat  iiett  him,  with  the  sweetest  look  In  the  worid^  as  who 
4i0ttld  say,  ^  No  indeed  :^l  worship  thee  and  thy  kind  heart*.'' 


SALE  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  WESTS  PICTURES. 

It  IS  a  Tillalnous  thing  to  those  who  liare  known  a  man  for  years, 
And  l>een  intimate  with  the  qiiiet  inside  of  his  house,  pri? ilcged  from 
intrusion,  to  see  a  sale  of  his  goods  going  on  upon  the  premises.  It  i^ 
often  not  to  be  helped,  and  what  he  himself  wishes  and  enjoins;  but 
still  it  is  a  villainous  necessity,— -a  hard  cut  to  some  of  one's  oldest  and 
tenderest  recollectionsi.  There  is  a  sale  of  this  kind  now  going  on  in 
the  hodse  we  spoke  of  last  week.  We  spoke  of  it  then  under  an  im- 
pulse  not  easy  to  be  restrained,  and  not  diflicult  to  be  allo%redus; 
and  we  speak  of  it  now  under  another.  We  were  returning  the  day 
before  yesterday  from  a  house,  where  we  had  been  entertained  with 
lively  accounts  of  foreigiT  countries  and  the  present  features  of  the 
time,  when  wc  saw  the  door  in  Newman-street  standing  wide  open, 
and  disclosing  to  every  passenger  a  part  of  the  gallery  at  the  end  of 
(he  hall.  All  our  boyhood  came  over  us,  with  the  recollection  of 
those  who  had  accompanied  us  into  that  house.  We  hesitated 
whether  we  should  go  in,  and  see  an  auction  taking  place  of  the  old 
quiet  and  abstraction;  but  we  do  not  easily  suffer  an  unpleasant  and 
vulgar  Ussociation  to  overcome  a  greater  one ;  and  besides,  how  could 
we  pass  ?  Having  passed  the  threshold,  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
smiling  old  porter,  we  found  a  worthy  person  sitting  at. the  door  of  the 
gallery,  wh6  on  hearing  our  name,  seemed  to  have  old  times  come 
upon  hini  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  was  very  warm  in  his  services. 
We  entered  the  gallery,  which  we  ted  entered  hundreds  of  times  in 
childhood,  by  the  side  of  a  mother,  who  used  to  speak  of  the  great  per- 
sons and  transaction  in  the  pictures  on  each  side  of  her  with  a  hashing 
reverence  as  if  they  were  really  present.     But  the  pictures  were  not 

*  Tbii  ilory  it  fouocled  on  a  tradition  still  preserved  in  tl»«  Island  of  Com,  and 
repealed  in  old  romances  and  bookAof  travels  See  Dui)lop*«  Uittlory  of  Fiuiooy 
vol.  2,  where  be  gives  an  account  of  Tiraule  the  White* 
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there — aekber  Cupid  if  ith  lus  doves,  nor  Agrippiiia  with  the  aihev 
of  Germanicas,  nor  the  Angel  slaying  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  nor 
Death  on. the  Fiile  Hone,,  nor  Jesus  healing  the  S^cl^  nor  the  Delage, 
nor  Moses  on  the  Mount,  nor  King  Richard  p^doning  liis  brotbir 
John,  nor  the  Installation  of  the  old  Knights  of  the  Garter,  nor  Greek 
and  Italian  stories,  nor  the  landscapes  of  Windsor  Forest,  nor  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  mortally  ^Founded,  giving  up  the  water  to  the  dying  SoU 
*dler«  They  used  to  cover  the  wall ;  but  now  there  were  only  a  few* 
engravings.  The  busts  and  statues  also  were  gone.  But  there  was 
the  graceful  little  piece  of  garden  as  usHal,  with  it's  grass  plat  and  it'a 
damps  of  lilac.  They  could  not  move  the  grass  plat,  eten  tp  sell  it. 
Turning  to  the  left,  there  was  the  privileged  stodj,  whidi  w« 
«8ed  to  enter  between  the  Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  ApoHo  of  the 
Vatican.  They  were  gone,  lik^  their  mythology.  Beauty  and  intel- 
lect were  no  longer  waiting  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Turning  agam^ 
we  found  the  longer  part  of  the  gallery  like  the  other ;  and  in  the  vista 
through  another  room,  the  auction  was  going  on.  We  saw  a  throng 
of  faces  of  business  with  their  hats  on,  and  heard  the  hard-hearted 
knocks  of  the  hammer,  in  a  room  which  u^  to  hold  the  mild  and  soli- 
tary Artis^  at  his  work,  and  which  had  never  been  entered  but  with 
?uiet  steps  and  a  face  of  consideration.  We  did  not  stop  a  minute* 
u  the  room  between  this  and  the  gallery,  huddled  up  in  a  corner^ 
were  the  busts  and  statues  which  had  given  us  a  hundred  thoughts. 
Sfiicc  the  days  when  we  first  saw  them,  we  have  seen  numbers  like 
t)iem,  and  many  of  more  valuable  materials  ;  for  though  good  of  their 
kind;  and  of  old  standing,  they  are  but  common  plaister.  But  the 
thoughts  and  the  recollections  belonged  to  no  others ;  and  it  appeared 
8acrih*ge  to  see  them  in  that  state. 

A  potto  from  kit  fthrine 
Cad  no  more  divine : 

•      ««««« 

And  each  peculiar  Poller  foregoea  Itia  itonled  aeat. 

Into  the  parlour,  which  opens  out  of  the  hall  and  into  the  gar- 
den, we  did  not  look.  We  scarcely  know  why ;  but  we  did  not. 
In  that  parlour,  we  used  to  hear  of  our  maternal  ancestors,  stout  yet 
kind-hearted  Englishmen,  who  set  up  their  tents  with  Penn  in  the 
wilderness.  And  there  we  learnt  to  unite  the  love  of  freedom 
with  that  of  the  graces  of  life;  for  our  host,  though  born  a  Qua- 
ker, and  appointed  a  royal  painter,  and  not  so  warm  in  hi^  feelings 
as  those  about  him,  had  ail  the  natural  amenity  belonging  to  those 
graces,  and  never  truly  lost  sight  of  that  love  of  freedom.  There  we 
grew  up  acquainted  with  the  divine  humanities  of  Raphael.  There 
we  remember  a  large  coloured  print  of  the  old  lion-hunt  of  Rubens^ 
in  which  the  boldness  of  the  action  and  the  glow  of  the  colouring  over- 
come the  horror  of  the  struggle.  And  there,  long  before  we  kjoew  any 
thing  of  Ariosto,  we  were  as  familiar  as  Young  playmates  with  the 
.  lieautiful  Angelica  and  Medoro,  who  helped  to  fill  our  life  with  love. 

May  a  blessing  be  upon  that  house,  and  upon  all  who  know  how  to 
value  the  genius  of  it. 
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THE  BEE  AND  THE  KISS. 

The  following  k  aa  extract  from  tbe  Editor's  Translation  of  Tasso's 
Amyntas,  which  b  now  ready  t^  appear*  It  is  Amyntas  himself, 
who  it  speaking. 

One  day,  Sylvia  and  PhiUit 
Were  titling  underneath  a  shady  beecb» 
I  with  them;  when  a  little  ingenious  bee, 
Gathering  his  honey  in  those  flowery  fields, 
Lit  on  the  cheeks  of  Phillis,  cheeks  as  red 
As  the  red  rose;  and  bit,  and  bit  again 
With  so  much  eagerness,  that  it  appeared 
The  likeness  did  beguile  him.    Phillis,  at  this, 
Impatient  of  the  smart,  sent  up  a  cry ; 
^  Hush !  Hush  !**  said  my  sweet  Sylvia,  **  do  not  grieve; 
I  have  a  few  words  of  enchantment,  Phillis, 
Will  ease  thee  of  this  little  suffering. 
The  sage  Artesia  told  them  me,  and  had 
That  little  ivory  horn  of  mine  in  payment. 
Fretted  with  ffotd/*    So  saying,  she  applied 
To  the  hutt  cneek,  the  lips  of  her  divine 
And  most  delicious  moutn,  and  with  sweet  humming 
MurmVired  some  Terses  that  I  knew  not  of. 
Oh  admirable  effect!  a  little  while. 
And  all  the  pain  was  gone  ;  either  by  Tirtue 
•  Of  those  encnanted  words,  or  as  I  thought,  ' 

])y  virtue  of  those  lips  of  dew. 
That  heal  whate*er  they  turn  them  to. 
I,  who  till  then  had  never  bad  a  wish 
Beyond  the  sunny  sweetness  of  her  eyes. 
Or  her  dear  dulcet  words,  more  dulcet  far 
Than  the  soft  murmur  of  a  humming  stream 
Crooking  its  way  among  the  pebble-stooes. 
Or  summer  airs  that  babble  in  the  leaves. 
Felt  a  new  wish  move  in  me  to  apply 
This  mouth  of  mine  to  hers;  and  so  becoming 
Crafty  and  plotting,  ^as  nnusual  art 
With  me,  but  it  was  love's  intelligence) 
I  did  bethink  me  of  a  gentle  stratagem 
To  work  out  my  new  wit.    1  made  pretence, 
-  As  if  the  bee  had  biUcn  ny  aoder  lip ; 
And  fell  to  lamentations  or  such  sort. 
That  the  sweet  medicine  vthich  I  dared  not  ask 
With  word  of  mouth,  1  asked  for  with  my  looks. 
The  simple  Sylvia  then, 
Compassioning  my  pain, 
Offered  to  give  her  help 
To  that  pretended  wound  ;    . 
And  ohl  the  real  and  the  mortal  wound. 
Which  pierced  into  my  being. 
When  her  lips  came  on  mine. 
Never  did  bee  from  flower 
Suck  sugar  so  divine,       ^ 
As  was  the  honey  that  I  gathered  tlien 
From  those  twin  roses  fresh. 
I  could  liave  bathed  in  them  my  burning  kisses, 
'  But  fear  and  shame  withheld 
That  too  audacious  fire. 
And  made  \\fbsn  gently  hang. 
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But  whi!^  into  my  botoinN  rore,  thff  strMtnetii, 
Mixed  with  a  tecrti  poiMm,  did  fo  down. 
It  pierced  me  to  with  ple«Miret  that  stHl  Svign'mg 
Tlie  pain  of  the  bee's  weapon^  I  contrived 
That  more  th^n  once  the  enchantment  was  repealed. 
From  that  time  forth,  detf re 
A«d  irreprcMible  pain  grew  ao  williia  laa. 
That  not  being  able  to  contain  it  more, 
I  was  compelled  to  tpeaki  and  aoy  one  day. 
While  in  a  circle  a  whole  act  of  m. 
Shepherds  and  nvmpht,  aal  pUfing  at  tbe  game^ 
In  which  they  tell  in  one  another's  eara 
Their  secret  each,  ^  Svlvia,"  said  1  in  bar's. 
**  I  bom  for  thee  f  and  if  thou  help  me  jiol, 
I  feel  1  cannot  live."    At  I  said  this, 
She  drop!  her  lovely  looks,  and  out  of  tbem 
There  came  a  sudden  and  unusual  fluth. 
Portending  than&e  and  anger:  not  an  aasver 
Did  she  vouobsaie  me,  but  by  a  dread  aile nce^ 
Broken  at  last  by  Ihceats  more  terrible. 
^     She  parted  then,  and  woald  not  bear  jiie  more. 
Nor  see  roe.    And  aow  three  times  tbe  naked  reaper 
Has  clippedHhe  spiky  Yuuryes^  and  jis  loAen 
The  winter  shaken  down  from  the  fair  woods 
Their  tresses  green,  aitice  I  bave  tiied  in  vaio 
Every  thing  to  i^pease  her,  except  deallu 
Notbinff  remains  indeed  bai  that  J  die !  « 

And  I  snail  die  with  pleaanre*  being  certain* 
That  it  will  either  please  her«  or  be  piUed ; 
And  I  scarce  know,  which  of  tbe  twe  to  hope  for. 
Pity  perhsps  would  more  jemunerate 
My  faith,  more  recottpeace  my  death;  but  ntill 
I  must  not  hope  for  auz ht  that  would  dittucb 
The  sweet  and  quiet  shiuli^  of  her  eye!*, 
Aud  trooble  that  fair  bosom«  built  of  bliss. 
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There  he  arrWing  reund  about  duth-flie, 
iliid  take*  surrey  with  bofie  curioos  eve:  ' 
Now  thii»  now  that^  he  tasteth  tesderiv. 

SiVKSIB* 


No.  XXXVII.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  tltt,   18«0. 


A  RAINY  DAY, 

The  day  tbat  we  speak  of  is  a  complete  one  of  it's  kind,  beglmiing 
\f  ith  a  dark  wet  moroing  and  ending  in  a  drenching  night.  When  joti 
coibe  down  stairs  from  your  ^hamber^  you  find  the  breakftst-rotfia 
looking  dark,  the  rain-spout  pouring  away,  and  uuless  you  liYe  in  a 
street  of  traffic,  no  sound  out  of  doors  but  a  clack  of  pattens  and  an 
occasional  clang  of  milk-^pails.  (Do  yon  see  the  rogue  of  a  milkm^? 
^  He  is  leaving  them  open  to  catch  the  rainO 

We  never  see  a  person  going  to  the  window  on  such  a  morning,  to 
take  a  melancholy  look  out  at  the  washed  housies  and^  parement,  but 
we  think  of  a  re-animation  which  we  once  beheld  ef  old  Tate  Wilkin- 
son.    But  obserre  how  sour  things  may  run  into  pleasant  tastes  at  last* 
We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  said  mimetic  antique,  Tate  Wil« 
kinson,  was  not  Patentee  of  the  York  Theatre,  wore  a  melancholy  hat 
tied  the  wroifg  way,  and  cast  looks  of  unutterable  dissatisfaction  at  a 
rainy  morning,  purely  to  let  his  worthy  successor  and  surpasser  ia 
mimicnr,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  hand  down  his  aspect  and  coaate- 
nance  lot  the  benefit  of  posterity.    We  once  fell  into  company  with 
Uiat  ingenious  person  at  a  bachelor's  house,  where  he  woke  us  in  the, 
morning  with  the  suspicions  sound  of  a  child  crying  in  i^nother  rooaw 
It  was  having  it's  face  washed;  and  had  we  been  of  a  scandalizing 
turn,  or  envied  our  host  for  his. hospitality,  we  should  certajnly  hava 
gone  and  said  tbat  there  was  a  child  in  his  house  who  inherited  a  tor* 
rowful  disposition  from  somebody^  and  who  might  be  heard  (for  all  * 
the  nurse's  efforts  of  a  morning)  whining  and  blubbering  in  th6  inter- 
vals  of  the  wash-towel  ;*-now  bursting,  into  open-mouthed  complaint 
as  it  left  him  to  dip  in  the  water ;  and  anon,  as  it  came  over  hb  faea 
again,  screwing  up  it's  snubbed  features  and  eycb,  and  making  JialC* 
stifled  obstinate  moan  with  his  tight  mouth.    The  mystery  was  ex> 
plained  at  breakfast ;  and  as  it  happened  to  be  a  rainy  morning,  wa 
were  entertained  with  the  re-animation  of  that  ^^  living  dead  maa'^ 
poor  Tate  aforesaid,— who  hsd  been  a  merry  fellow  too  in  h|a  day* 
Imagine  a  tall  thin  withered  desponding-looking  old  gentleman,  eBter« 
ing  his  breakfast-room  with  an  old  hat  on  tied  under  his  chin  tha 
wrong  way  of  the  flap,-^a  beaver  somewhat  of  the  epicene  order,  sa 
that  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  his  wife's  or  his  own-    He  hc^lei 
and  shrinks  up  to  the  window,  grunting  gently  with  a  sort  of  prepa-* 
ratory  despair ;  and  having  cast  up  his  eye»  at  the  air,,  and  seen  tlie 
weathercock  due  east  and  the  rain  set  in  besides,  drops  the  comers  oC 
his  mouth  and  eyes  into  an  expression  of  double  despoadeacyi  aat  aa* 
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mixed  (if  we  may  speak  anprofanel j)  with  a  sort  of  toornfiil  resent- 
ment; and  turns  off  with  one  solitary,  brief,  conpreheusi?e,  and 
groaning  cjacnhition  of  "  Eh— Christ!'* — We  neter  see  any  body  go 
to  the  window  of  a  rainy  morning,  but  we  think  of  this  poor  old  baro- 
meter of  a  Patentee,  whose  faoe,  we  trust,  will  be  handed  down  in  suc- 
cessiTe  fac-similes  to  posterity,  for  their  edification  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment ;  for  Tate  had  cultivated  much  hypochondriacal  knowledge  in 
"^  his  time,  and  been  a  sad  fellow  in  a  merry  sense  before  he  took  to  it  ia 
it's  melancholy  one.. 

The  preparation  for  a  rainy  day  in  town  is  certainly  not  the  plet- 
lantest  thing  in  the  world,  especially  for  those  who  hare  neither 
health  nor  imagination  to  make  their  own  sunshine.    The  comparatire 
silence  in  the  streets^  which  is  made  doll  by  our  knowing  the  cause  of 
It,— ^e  window-panes  drenched  and  ever-streaming,  like  so  many 
fielpless  cheeks,— the  darkened  rooms, — and  at  this  season  of  tkeyear, 
fAe  hating  left  off  fii«s  ;— all  fall  like  a  chill  shade  upon  the  spirits. 
But  we  know  not  how  much  pleasantry  can  be  made  ^ot  of  unplea- 
'aantness,  till  we  bestir  ourseWes.     The  exercise  of  our  bodies  wBl 
make  m  bear  the  weather  better,  eren  mentally ;  and  the  exercise  of 
our  minds  will  enable  us  to  bear  k  with  patient  bodies  in-doors,  if  we 
taaiH^  go  out*    Abore  all,  some  people  seem  to  think  that  they  can« 
iiot  haye-a  fire  made  In  a  chill  day,  because  it  is  summer-time,— a  no- 
tion whidi,  under  the  guise  of  being  seasonable,  is  quite  the  reverse, 
and  one  against  which  we  protest.    A  fire  is  a  thing  to  warm  ns  when 
-we  are  cold  ;  not  to  go  out  because  the  name  of  the  month  begins 
wkh  J;     Besides^  the  sound  of  it  helps  to  dissipate  that  of  the  rain. 
It  is  justly  called  a  companion.    It  looks  glad  in  our  faces ;  it  talks 
to  us ;  k  is  Tivified  at  our  touch ;  it  fiTifies  in  return  ;  it  puts  life, 
mnd  warmth,  mM  comfort  in  the  room.    A  good  fellow  is  bound  to 
flee  that  he  leares  this  si^bstitute  for  his  company  when  he  goes  out, 
especially  to  a-lady  ;  whose  solitary  work-table  in  a  chili  room  on 
fluch  a  day  is  a  tery  melancholy  refuge.    We  exhort  her,  if  she  can 
afibrd  It,  to  take  a  t>ook  and  a  footstool,  and  plant  herself  befbre  a 
good  fire.    We  know  of  few  baufks  more  complete,  than  coming 
down  of  a  chiU  mornfag  to  breakfiist,  turnhig  one*s  chair  as  usual  to 
Ihe  fire«8ide',  planting  one's  feet  on  the  fender  and  one*s  eyes  on  a 
i)ook,  and  suddenly  discorering  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the  grate.     A 
grate,  that  ought  io  haye  a  fire  in  it,  and  gapes  in  one's  face  with  none,' 
Is  like  a  cold  grinning  empty  rascal. 

niere  is  something,  we  think,  not  disagreeable  in  Issuing  forth  dur- 
ing a  good  honest  summer  rain,  with  a  coat  well  Cottoned  up  and  an 
ttmbiella  over  onr  heads.  The  first  flash  open  of  the  umbrella  seems 
a  defiance  to  the  shower,  and  the  sound  of  ft  afterwards,  over  our  dry 
heads  Corroborates  the  triumph.  If  we  fire  In  this  humour,  it  does 
not  matter  how  drenching  the  day  is.  We  despise  the  expensive  effe- 
ttteacy  of  a  coach ;  have  an  agreeable  malice  of  self-cootent  at  ^e 
tdght  of  crowded  gateways ;  and  see  nothing  In  the  farious  little  rain* 
spouts,  but  afively  emblem  of  critical  oposftion^— weak,  low,  washy, 
and  dirty,  ,gttbb!ing  away  with  a  perfect  Impotence  of  splutter. 

Speaking  of  malice,  there  are  OTon  some  kinds  of  legs  which  afford 
lis  a  lively  Weasure  In  beholding  thert  splashed .  * 

LA-nr.  Lord,  you  emel  man ! 


TUE  mmCATOR.  t9% 

IimieAtot.  Niqr,  I  wm  Mt  ^MAisg  of  vovr's^  IffidiiB..   Sow 
cpuld  I  wish  iU  i9  any  saob  yery  toiioliiBg  stooklogi  I    And  yeiy  Mmv  < 
I  thi^k  af  it,  tliere  tfre  ttfj  gentle  and  tftOAitive  Leg^,  (I  n^  fltftidipis 
of  beautiful  oqee,  beoftute  aU  gentle  citte«:itre  beaetifol  to  me)  wlncl^  it . 
k  poMible  to  MMA  in  a  Tery  eartby  pligM ;— at  leest  tbe  feet  add  . 
«Bclef* 

:  Li.  And  pril',  Sir,  what  ere  t]ie  very  agreeable  dneoQUiaiifiiB  nadter 
wjitcb  we  are  to  be  madded  i  .  .      '    ,  ^    ' 

IHBic*  Fenoy,  Madato,  a  walk  with  ftome  parttcoUr  friend,  betweeit 
the  ahowerSy  in  a  green  lane ;  the  mq  ahining,  the  hay  sweet  smdliag^. 
tiuB  g^osfy  leaves  Jiparkliag  like  eliildres's  cheeks  after  teara»  Suppose 
this  lane  not  to  be  got  into,  but  o^ier  a  ba^  and  a  brook,  ai|d  a  good  ' 
aaragt  assortment  of  waggon-*rut8*  Yet  the  samiy  green  86  takes  yov, 
and  yon  are  so  resoWed  to  obl%e  yoorfrieild  with  a  walk,  that  yom 
haxand  a  descent  down  the  slippery  bank,  a  jump  OTer  the  lMr6^2^a. 
leap  <tbat  will  certainly  be  too  short)  orer  the  ploiq[hed  mad.  Do 
ypo  think  that  a  good  thick*<mndded  shoe  and  a  splashed  instep  wotild 
iii»t  have  a  merit  in  his  barbarous  «yes,  beyond  eren  the  neat  oatltae 
«f  the  Spaalsh  leather  and  the  sy tebolieal  whfteneas  of  the  alocl^  ? 
Ask  him. 

Lf  Go  to  year  subject,  do* 

IviMC  Well,  I  wilL  You  may  always  know  irhether  a  person 
wishes  you  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  adventure,  by  the  pleasure  or  pain 
ho  has  in  your  ceknpauy.  If  he  would  be  with  you.  hnnself  (akd  I 
should  like  to  know  the  pVetsant  situation,  or  eren  the  painfol  one,  If 
a  share  of  It  can  be  made  pleasant,  in  which  we  would  not  hare  a 
woman  with  us),  you  may  rest  assured  that  all  the  mischief  bet  wishes 
you  is  very  harmle8Sw««-*At  the  same  time,  if  there  aiie  situations  In 
which  one  could  wish  ill  even  to  a  lady's  1^,  there  are  legs  and  stock- 
ings which  it  is  possible  to  fancy  welL-sfdashed  upon  a  veiy  different 
principle. 

GEifTi.EM  A  V.  Pray,  Sir,  wlioee  may  those  he  I 

Iiraic.  Not  yours.  Sir,  with  that  delicate  flow  of  trpwser,  and  that 
careless  yet  genteel  stretch  out  of  toe.  There  is.  an  humanity  in  the 
air  of  it,<»a  graceful  but  at  the  same  time  manly  sympathy  with  the 
drapery  beside  it.  I  allude.  Sir,  to  one  of  those  portentous  legs^ 
which  belong  to  an  over..fed  money^getter,  or  to  a  bulky  metho£st 
parson  who  has  doating  dinners  got  up  for  hitn  by  his  hearers.  You 
kaow  the  leg  I  mean.  It  is  '^  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg,?'  oQly 
larger.  Observe,  I  do  not  mean  every.  kii>d  .of  laage  \e§.  The  saaio 
thing  U  not  the  same  thin^  in  eiery  one,«^f  yon  u^erataad  that  pre»* 
feupd  apc>phthegnu  Asjileg,  indiffierent  in  itself,  may  become  y^ry 
chaaming,  if  it  belongs  to  a  charming  otfrner;  s6  even  when  it  is  of  the 
cast  we  apeak  of  in  a  man,  it  becomes  more  or  leas  unpleesant  accoid* 
.  ing  to  his  nature  and  treatment  of  iC  I  am  not  capping  at  the  1^  of 
am  ordinary  jolly  fellow,  which  good  temper  as  weU  as  good  Uviuf 
helps  to  plump  out,  and  i^hich  he  is,  after  ell^  not  proud  of  esblbitMig^^ 
keepiiig  it  modestly  in  a  boot  #r  trewsers^  am  despisiaj  the;  atarctad 
ostentation  of  the  other:  hint  at  a  reguUr^  dull,  umuforoied,  lisbetnM 
dinous,  ^  gross,  open,  and  patpable*^  If^,  whose  ^  glares  oponyott 
,  Uke  the  ground-glass  of  a  pQStchaise  hmp.  In  tl^e  par«on  it  il  lmaM« 
what  obscured  by  a  black  stocUnc    A  white  one  is  wt^M^t^m  dis« 
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pkjttlatliief  glory.  It  hat i^hiTge  iMliitlndk  f^tygn  ancltftbat 
wmM  bt  QOQBtroas  In  mnjr  other  mui,  b«t  looks  small  from  the  contrMt^ 
a  tight  kneo  well  battoned,  and  a  seam  inezorabi  j  In  the  middle,  it  is 
•  leg  at  once  gross  and  STmbolical.  It's  size  Is  made  tip  of  plethorm 
andsaperflaity ;  It's  ^hite  cotton  stocking  affects  a  propriety ;  i^s  in- 
flexible  seam  and  side  announce  the  man  of  clock-work.  A  doaen 
liard*worked  dependants  go  at  least  to  the  making  up  of  that  leg.  If  in 
black,  it  is  the  essence  of  ininite  hams  at  old  ladies'  Sunday  dinners. 
New  we  like  to  see  a  couple  of  legs,  of  this  sort,  in  white^  kicking 
their  way  through  a  muddy  street,  and  splashed  unaToidably  as  they 
go,  till  their  horrid  glare  is  subdued  into  spottiness.  A  hunp-ligbtar's 
ladder  Is  of  use,  to  giro  them  a  passing  spurn:  upon  which  the  pro- 
prietor, turning  round  to  swear,  is  run  against  In  front  by  awheel- 
iwrrow ;  upon  which,  turning  round  again,  to  swear  worse,  he  thrusts 
hb  heel  upon  the  begkinbg  of  a  loose  stone  in  the  puTement,  and  re- 
cekes  hb  final  baptism  from  a  fount  of  mud. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  bring  this  article  to  a  speedier  conclusion, 
than  we  thought ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  not  sorry  for  it ;  for 
we  happened  to  break  off  here  in  order  to  write  the  one  following,  and 
it^has  not  left  us  in  a  humour  to  return  to  oar  jokes. 

We  must  therefore  say  little  of  a  world  of  things  we  intended  to 
deseant  on,— ^f  pattens,--«nd  eaves,— and  liackney-coaches,«-aad 
waiting  in  rain  to  go  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  while  the  youngest  of 
us  insbts  erery  mhinte  that  <'  it  is  going  to  hold  up,'*-*4uid  umbrellas 
dripping  on  one*s  shoulder,— rand  the  abomination  of  soaked  gloTes,— • 
and  standing  up  in  gateways,  when  you  hear  now  and  then  the  pas^g 
roar  of  rain  on  an  umbrella,— and  glimpses  of  the  green  country  at  the 
end  of  streets,  land  the  foot-marked  earth  of  the  count  ry-roads,-^and 
clouds  eternally  following  each  other  from  the  west,— and  the  scent  of 
the  lucklen  new-mown  hay, — and  the  rainbow,— and  the  glorious 
thunder  and  lightning,— and  a  party  waiting  to  go  home  at  night,— -and 
last  of  all,  the  delicious  moment  of  taking  off  your  wet  things,  and 
mting  in  the  dry  and  warm  content  of  your  gown  and  slippers. 
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The  sun  was  shining  beautifully  one  summer  efenlbg,  as  if  he  bade 
sparkling  farewell  to  a  world  whioh  he  had  made  happy.  It  seemed 
aho  by  his  looks,  as  if  he  promised  to  make  his  appearance  again  to- 
morrow ;  but  there  was  at  titties  a  deep  breathing  western  wind,  and 
dark  purple  clouds  came  up  here  and  there,  like  gorgeous  waiters  on 
a  funeral.  The  children  in  a  Tillage  not  far  from  the  metropolis  were 
playing  however  on  the  green,  cotitent  with  the^brightness  of  the  mo- 
ment, when  they  saw  a  female  approaching,  who  instantly  gathered 
them  about  her  by  the  singularity  of  her  dress.  It  was  not  very  extra- 
ordlnaiy ;  btit  any  difference  from  the  usual  apparel  of  their  country* 
women  appeared  so  to  them;  and  crying  out  *^  A  French  girl!  a 
French  girl  l"  they  ran  up  to  her,  and  stood  looking  andialklngi  She 
seated  herself  upon  a  bench  that  was  fixed  between  two  elms,  and  for 
a  moment  leaned  her  head  against  one  of  them,  as  if  (aint^lth  walking. 


:Bcit  she  raiiedJUfpecdilj,  mnd  smiled  witl  gremt  comptecetiey  on  tha 
rude  ar chins,  ^heliad  aboddice  and  petticoat  on  oC  different  colours, 
atid  a,  handlcerchief  tied  neatl^r"  about,  her  head  with  the  point  behjnd^ 
On  her  hands  were  gloTes  without  fingers;  and  she  wore  about  her 
neck  a  guitar,  upon  &e  string  of  which  one  of  her  hands  rested.    The 
cWldren  thought  her  Tery  homdsome.    Any  body  else  would  also  haTO 
thought  her  very  ill,  but  they  saw  nothing  in  her  but  a  good-natured 
laoking  foreigner  and  a  guitar,  and  they  aslLed  her  to  play,    ^^  Oh  oho 
bei  ragaxzll"  satd  she,  in  a  soft  and  almost  inaudible  Toice;^*^^  Cho 
Tiai  lieti^  I"  and  she  began  to  phiy*    She  tried  to  sing  too,  but  her 
Toice  failed  her,  and  she  shook  her  head  smilingly,  saying  *^  Stanca  1 
Staocail"  <^Snig:— do  flSng^*'  said  the  children;  and  fading  her 
liead,  she  was  trying  to  db  so,  when  a  set  of  scho<^-boyB  came  up,  and- 
joined  in  the  request.    '^  No,  no,*'  said  one  of  the  elder  boys,  ^^  she 
ia  not  well.     Yott  are  111,  a'nt  you,— *Miss  ?'*  added  he,  laying  his 
hand   upon  her's  as  if  to  hinder  it.     He  drew  out  the   last  word 
aotnewhat    doubtfully,    for   her    appearance    perplexed    him ;    he 
acarcely  knew  whether  to  take  her  for  a.  common  stroller  or  a  lady 
strayed  from  a  ^ck  bed.     ^^Grazie!"  said  she,  understanding  his 
look :— ^^  troppo  stanca :  troppo.*'  X     By  this  time  the  usher  came 
up,  and  addressed  her  in  French,  but  she  only  underst9od  a  word 
here  and  there.     He  then  spoke  Latin,  and  she  repeated  one  or  two 
of   his  words,  as  if  they  were  familiar  to  her.     ^^  She  is  an  Italian  ;** 
aaid  he,  looking  round  with  a  good-natured  importance  ;  ^  for  the 
lUlian  is  but  a  bastard  of  the  J^atin."     The  children  looked  with  the 
'  more  wonder,  thinking  he  was  speaking  of  the  fair  Mudician.     ^^  Non 
dubito,"  continued  the  Usher,  ^^  quin  tu'  lectitas  poetam  ilium  cele- 
berrhnum,  Tassonem  ;§  Taxum,  I  should  say  properly,  but  the  de- 
parture from  the  Italian  name  is  considerable."     The  stranger  did  not 
understand  a.  word.     "  I  speak  of  Tasso,"  said  the  Usher,— ^*  Of 
Tasso."     "Tasso!  TassoT'  repeated  the  fair  minstrel, — "oh — con- 
hosco— T^s-so  ;||  and  she  hung  with  an  accent  of  beautiful  langour 
upon  the  first  syllable.   "Yes,"  returued  the'worthy Scholar,  "doubt- 
less your  accent  may  be  better.    Then  of  course  you  know  those 
classical  lines—* 

Intanto  Ermmiii  infra  rombro«y  pianty 
D*«uticA  aelva  dal  cavallo — what  U  it  r* 

The  stranger  repeated  the  words  in  a  tone  of  fondness,  tike  those 
of  an  old  friend  :— 

li^tanto  Erminia  infra  Tombroie  pianle 
D*antlca  selva  dal  cavatio  d  scorta  ; 
Ne  prn  govcrno  it  fren  la  man  tremantey 
E  mezia  quasi  par  tra  viva  e  inorta.f 

•  Oh  »h^t  6ne  boyt !  What  happy  (aoea!  f  Weary!  Wftry ! 

X  Tbanki :— loo  weary  f  tod  weary  I 

S  Doubtleta  you  read  that^  celebrated  poet  Tatso. 

I  Oh— I  know  Taaio. 

1  MenntHne  io  the  old  wood,  (he  palfrey  bore 
Ermima  deeper  into  shade  and  iihnoe'i 
liar  trecfibling  lianda  oovld  hold  him  iff  no  inore^ 
^od  the  appaarad  haiwixi  alive  and  dead. 
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Our  Uslier't  eomnoD^pkce  book  had  supplied  him  mfA  a  fortiiiilo 
passage,  for  it  was  the  frnvoarite  song  orif  her  oounti^eD,  It  also 
aingularlj  applied  to  ber  sitoation.  There  was  a  sort  of  exqoiske  mix- 
fore  of  silTer  ch^arneas  and  soft  mealiness  in  her  nttoraace  of  these 
terses,  which  ga?e  some  of  the  children  a  better  idea  of  French  than 
the^r  had  had ;  for  they  coulS  Hot  ^et  it  oot  of  their  heads  that  At 
mast  be  a  French  girl ;— ^  Italian*French  perhaps^"  said  one  of  them.. 
Bat  lier  toice  trembled  as  she  went  on  like  the  liaind  she  spoke  of.  ^^  I 
have  heard  my  poor  cousin  Montague  sing  those  jery  lines,"  said 
the  boj  who  prerented  lier  from  playlog.  ^'  Montague/'  repeated  the 
Btranger  Terj  plainly,  but  turmng  paler  and  fainter.  She  put  one  of 
Ber  handsin  turn  upon  the  bojs  affectionately,  and  pointed  towards 
the  spot  where  the  church  was*  ^*  Yes,  yes,*^  cried  the  boy ;— ^  why 
sihe  knew  my  cousifi :— >she  must  have  known  liim  in  Venice.*'  ^^  I 
told  you,*"  said  the  Usher,  <*  she  was  an  Italian."*-^^^  Help  her  to  my 
aunt's,**  continued  the  youth,  ff  she'll  understand  her  >— lean  upon 
me,  Miss  ;**  and  he  repealed  the  last  word  without  his  former  hess* 
tation.  - 

Only  a  few  boys  followed  her  to  the  door,  the  rest  having  been  awed 
away  by  the  Usher.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  entered  the  house,  and 
saw  an  elderly  lady  who  ireceived  her  kindly,  she  eicleimed  ^  La 
Signora  Mad  re,"  and  fell  in  a  swoon  at  her  feet. 

She  was  taken  to  bed,*  and  attended  with  the  utmost  care  by  her 
hostess,  who  would  not  sufier  her  to  talk  till  she  had  had  a  sleep.  She 
merely  heard  enough  to  find  out  that  the. stranger  had  known  her  son 
in  Italy  ;  and  she  was  thrown  into  a  painfal  state  of  guessing  by  the 
poor  girrs  eyes,  which  fojlowed  her  about  the  room  till  the  lady  fturly 
came  up  and  closed  them.  ^^  Obedient !  Obedient  T'  said  the  patient  : 
*<  obedient  in  every  thing :  only  the  Signora  wilt  let  me  kiss  her  hand  ;'* 
and  taking  it  with  her  own  trembling  one  she  laid  her  cheek  upon  it^ 
and  it  stayed  there  till  she  dropt  asleep  for  weariness. 

■  Silken  rest 

Tie  all  ihy  caret  np! 

though  her  kind  watcher,  who  was  doubly  thrown  upon  a  recollection 
of  tint  beautiful  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  the  suspicion 
she  Lad  of  the  causQ  of  the  girl's  visit.  ^^  And  yet,"  thought  she, 
turning  her  eyes  with  a  thin  tear  in  them  towards  the  church  spire,  ^he 
wee  an  excellent  boy,— the  boy  of  my  heart." 

When  the  stranger  woke,  the  secret  was  explained^  and  if  the  mind^ 
of  her  hostess  was  relieved,  it  was  only  the  more  touched  with  pity, 
and  indeed  moved  with  respect  and  admiration.  The  dying  girl  (for 
the  was  evidently  dyiqg,  and  happy  at  the  thought  of  it)  was  the  neice 
of  an  humble  tradesman  in  Venice,  at  whose  house  yoang  Montague, 
who  ffas  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  had  lodged  and  fallen  sick  in  his 
travels.  She  was  a  livelv  good-oatnred  girl,  whom  he  used  to  hear 
coquetting  and  playing  the  guitar  with  her  neighbours ;  and  it  was 
greatly  on  this  account,  that,  her  considerate  and  hnshiog  gravity  strudL 
him  whenever  she  entered  his  room.  One  day  he  heard  no  more 
coquetting,  nor  even  the  guitar.  He  asked  the  reason,  when  she  camo' 
to  give  him  some  drink ;  and  she  said  that  she  had  heard  him  mention 
some  noise  that  disturbed  htm.  ^^  Bat  you  do  not  oaU  your  voice 
and  your  music  a  noise,'^  said  he,  ^*  do  yeu,  Rosaura?    I  hope  net, 
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for  t  had  expected  \t  woald  gWe  me  doable  strenglii  to  get  rid  of  thil 
fever  and  reach  hMM."     ftosaura  turned  pale,  and  let  the  patient  intd 
a  iecret;  bat  what  Borprlsed  and  delighted  him  waa,  tl»t  she  plajed 
her  guitar  nearly  as  often  at  before,  and  song  too,  only  lew  sprightly 
a«rt»     <^  Yon  get  better  and  b^ter,  Signer/*  said  she,  <<  every  day ; 
and  yonr  mother  will  see  yon  and  be  happy.    I  hope  yon  wiM  tell  her 
what  a  good  doctor  you  had  ?"— '^  The  best  in  the  world,"  cried  he, 
'^  and  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  he  put  his  arm  rooud  her  waist,  and  kissed 
iter.  '  <<  Pardon  me,  Signora,*^  said  the  poor  girl  to  her  hostess  ;  *^  but 
I  felt  that  arm  round  my  waist  for  a  week  after :— aye,  almost  as  much 
ai  if  It  ha^  been  dhere/'    «  And  Charles  felt  that  you  did,"*  thought 
his  mother ;  <*  for  he  never  told  me  the  story .*'«—^^  He  begged  my 
pardon,'*  continued  she,  *<  as  I  was  hastening  out  of  the  room,  and 
hwped  I  should  not  construe  his  warmth  into  impertinence :  and  to 
hear  him  talk  so  to  me,  who  used  to  fear  what  he  might  think  of  my* 
self,— >lt  made  me  stand  in  the  passage,  and  lean  my  head  against  the 
wall,  and  weep  such  bitter  and  yet  such  sweet  tears !     But  he  did  not 
hear  them;— no.  Madam, he  did  not  know  indeed  how  much  I—how 
mnch  I—"  "  Loved  him,  child/*  interupted  Mrs.  Montague^  "  you  have 
a  right' to  say  so ;  and  I  wish  he  had  been  alif  ^  to  say  as  mnch  to  you  him<^ 
self.**  "  Oh,  good  God  I**  said  the  dyin«  girl,  her  tears  flowing  away, "  this 
is  to6  great  a  happiness  for  me^— to  hear  his  own  mother  talkiqg  so.'* 
And  again  she  lays  her  weak  head  upon  the  lady's  hand.     The  latter 
would  have  persuaded  her  to  sleep  again,  but  sh<e  said  she  could  not 
for  joy :  <<  for  1*11  tell  you.  Madam,**  continued  she ;  ^*  I  do  n^t  be-» 
lleve  you  will  think  It  foolish,  for  something  very  grave  at  my  heart 
tells  me  it  is  not  so;  but  I  have  had  a  long  thought**  (and  her  voice 
and  look  grew  somewhat  more  exalted  as  she  spoke)  ^<  which,  has  sup- 
ported me  through  much  toil  and  many  disagreeable  things  to  this 
, country  and  this  place ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  Is  and  how  it  came 
into  my  mind.     I  received  this  letter  from  your  son.*'     Here  she  drew 
out  a  paper  which  though  carefully  wrapped  up  In  several  others  was 
much  worn  at  the  sides.      It  was  dated  from  the  village,  and  ran 
thus :— ^^  This  comes  from  the  Englishman  whom  Rosaura  nursed  so 
kindly  at  Venice.    She  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her  kindness  was  In 
vain,  for  he  Is  dying:  and  he  somethnes  fears,  that  her  sorrow  will  be 
fltill  greater  than  he  could  wish  It  to  be.     But  marry  one  of  your  kind 
countrymen,  my  good  girl ;  for  all  must  love  Rosaura  who  know  her. 
If  It  shall  be  my  lot  ever  to  meet  her  In  heaven,  I  will  thank  her  as  a 
blessed  toneue  only  can.**     As  soon  as  I  read  this  letter,  Madam,  and 
what  he  said  about  heaven,  it  flashed  Into  my  head  that  though  I  did 
not  deserve  him  on  earth,  I  might  perhaps,  by  trying  and  patience, 
deserve  to  be  joined  with  him  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons.     My  uncle  was  pleased  to  see  me  become  a  religious  piU 
grim :  but  he  luiew  as  little  of  the  contract  as  I;  and  I  found  that  I 
could  earn  my  way  to  England  better  and  quite  as  religiously  by  play» 
ing  my  guitar,  which  was  also  more  Independent ;  and  I  had  often 
heard  your  son  talk  of  independence  and  freedom,  and  commend  me 
for  doing  what  he  was  pleased  to  call. so  much  kindness  to  others.    So 
I  played  my  guitar  from  Venice  all  the  way  \o  England,  and^  all  that 
I  earned  by  it  I  gave  away  to  the  poor,  keeping  enough  to  precure 
me  lodffaig.    I  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and  used  to  weep  happy 
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iears^oter  k,  becaose  I  looked  ap  to  henven  and  thought  k«  ttught  se# 
Bie*  I  have  sometlmea,  though  not  often,  met  with  small  ipsnltt;,  but 
If  erer  thty  threatened  to  grow  greater,  i  begged  the  people  to  detia 
in  the  kindest  way  1  could,  even  smiling,  and  saying  I  wonld  please 
them  if  I  had  the  heart;  which  might  be  wrong,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
deep  thoughts  told  me  to  say  so;  and  they  n«ed  to  look  astoobhed, 
and  left  off;  which  made  me  the  more  hope  that  St.  Mark  and  tho 
Holy  Virgin  did  not  think  ill  of  my  endeavours*  So  phiying^  and 
giving  alms  in  this  manner,  I  arrived  In  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
ieloved  village,  where  I  fell  sick  for  a  while  and  was  very  kindly  treated 
in  an  outhouse ;  though  the  people,  I  thought,  seemed  to  look  strange 
and  afraid  on  this  crucifix, — thou^  your  son  nef er  did,— ^though  he 
taught  me  to  think  kindly  of  every  body,  and  hope  the  b^t»  and  leavo 
ewery  thing  except  our  own  endeavours  to  heaven.  I  fell  sick.  Madam, 
because  I  found  for  certain  that  the  Signer  Montague  was  dead,  albeit 
I  had  no  hope  that  he  was  alive.*'  She  stopped  awhile  for  breath,  for 
she  was  growiug  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  her  hostess  would  fain  have 
had  her  keep  silence ;  but  she  pressed  her  hand  as  well  as  she  might, 
and  prayed  with  such  a  patient  panting  of  voice  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  that  she  was.  She  smiled  beaut  ifnily ,  and  resumed :— ^<  So  when— « 
so  when  I  got  my  strength  a  little  again,  I  walked  on  and  came  to  the 
beloved  village;  and  I  saw  the  beautiful  white  church  spire  in  the 
trees ;  and  then  I  knew  where  his*  body  slept ;  and  X  thought  some 
kind  person  would  help  me  to  die  with  my  face 'looking  towards  the 
•  church,  as  it  now  does— and  death  is  upon  me,  even  now :  but  lift  me 
a  little  higher  on  the  pillows,  dear  lady,  that  I  may  see  the  green 
ground  of  the  hilK" 

She  was  raised  up  as  she  wished,  and  after  lookipg  awhile  with  a 
placid  feebleness  at  the  hi!l,  said  in  a  very  low  voice— ^<  Say  one 
prayer  for  me,  dear  lady,  and  if  it  be  not  too  proud  in  me,  call  me 
in  it  your  daughter."  The  mother  of  her  beloved  summoned  up  a 
grave '  and  earnest  voice,  as  well  as  she  might,  and  knelt,  and  said, 
^^  O  heavenly  Father  of  ns  all^  who  in  the  mklst  of  thy  manifold 
and  merciful  bounties  bringest  ns  into  strong  passes  of  anguish,  which 
nevertheless  thou  enablest  ns  to  go  through,  look  down,  we  beseech 
thee,  upon  this  thy  young  and  innocent  servant,— the  daughter,  that 
night  have  been,  of  my  heart,— and  enable  her  spirit  to  pass  throu^ 
the  struggling  bonds  of  mortality  and  be  gathered  into  thy  rest  with 
those  we  love :  ■  do,  dear  and  great  GK)d,  of  thy  infinite  mercy  ; 
for  we  are  poor  weak  creatures  both  young  and  old"— here  her  voice 
melted  away  into  a  breathing  tearfulness ;  and  after  remaining  on  her 
knees  a  moment  longer,  site  rose,  and  looked  upon  the  bed,  and  saw 
that  the  weary  smiling  one  was  no  more. 
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There  he  arrivtng  round  about  doth  ftie, 
And  takes  lunrey  with  busie  curiotu  eye : 
Nuw  this,  now  that,  be  tastetU  tMiderly. 

8?K!WB1U 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  THIEF. 


•  RnAMpsiariTUS'was  the  richest  prince  that  eTer  sat  onihe  Egyptian 
throne.  In  order  to  secure  his  treasures,  to  have  them  at  the  same  time 
near  him,  and  to  produce  their  effect  upon  the  public  miodeven  when  in# 
visible,  he  had  a^great  stone  tower  buiit,  which  was  connected  with  tho 
palace  by  a  wall.  In  this  tower,  which  seemed  as  blind  as  it  was  strong, 
(lor  the  light  wasacimitted  onlj  on  the  side  looking  into  one  of  the  palace 
gardens) — in  this  tower  were  the  cups,  and  the  goblets^  and  the  golden 
bars,  and  the  costly  stuffs,  and  the  colours,  and  the  spices,  and  the 
precious  stones,  aiid  the  pillars  of  emerald,  and  the  curious  carved 
images,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  talents  of  gold.  The  people 
looked  up  to  the  great  tower,  and  thought  of  it's  many  rooms,  and  coa- 
adered  the  shining  treasure  ^hich  illuminated  the  other  side  of  those 
stone  walls  like  the  light  of  a  divine  presence ;  and  they  walked  about, 
anve*stricken  as  the  stranger  at  the  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  and  said 
hembly  to  themselves,  ^^  Great  is  the  glory  of  Rhampsioitus.*'  v 

But  a  wonder  was  to  fall  upon  Rhampsinitus  himself;  and  be  Im:- 
came  perplexed  beyond  the  poorest  of  hit  subjects.  He  fOtuid  1)1% 
golden  money  diminishing,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  how  it 
could  be«  The  architect  who  built  the  tower  had  contrived  it  wit& 
such  skill  that  not  an  entrance  could  be  thought  of  or  forced,  besides 
the  one  by  which  the  king  entered ;  and  it  was  clear  that  nobody 
entered  there.  The  key  was  solitary  of  it's  kind ;  the  door  always 
sealed  with  the  royal  signet ;  and  the  passage  lay  through  the  royal 
chamber.  Yet  day  after  day,  more  money  disappeared.  The  dimi- 
nution eren  took  place  in  the  very  strongest  room  of  ike  whole 
building. 

The  king's  mind  was  greatly  astonished ;  nor  could  the  priests  and 
soothsayers  relieve  htm.  They  feared  that  the  circumstance  was  omi- 
nous to  EgypC;  and  Ihat  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the  season  for 
which  was  no¥r  approaching^  would  not  take  place.    But  the  river 
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performed  if t  mighty  part  as  usual,  and  tTery  Egyptian  Iiearf  wff 
gladdened  bat  tlie  king's.  Application  was  made  to  the  God  Apis  to 
know  if  it  was  the  deity,  himself  that  diminished  the  pride  of  Rhampsi- 
nitus;  but  upon  some  of  the  gold  and  jewels  being  offered  to  th# 
sacred  breast,  he  blew  the  breath  out  of  hb  nostrils  at  them  indiffe- 
rently, and  turning  to  his  i? ory  manger,  took  a  poll  of  the  sacred  hay.. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  priests  that  the  offering  to  the  god  had  not 
been  large  enough ;  gods,  they  said,  having  very  great  ideas,  and  size 
being  necessary  to  move  them  to  any  acknowledgment  of  a  sensation. 
Rhampslnitus  however  contented  himself  with  setting  traps  round  the 
plundered  vessels  ;  and  it  was  the  talk  all  night  in  the  palaces  both  of 
the  king  and  of  Apis,  whether  the  plunderer  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
common  mortal.  It  is  remarkable  that  more  priests  than  civil  officers 
thought  he  would ;  and  they  told  the  king's  people  so,  when  their  opi- 
nion was  asked  ;  but  added,  that  it  would  only  shew  itself  so  much  the 
more  remarkably,  to  be  a  judgment  of  heaven. 

>  This  opinion  was  greatly  corroborated  by  the  singularity  of  the 
event ;  for  in  truth^  a  common  mortAl  was  found  caught  in  one  of  the 
traps,  but  when  they  came  to  look  who  he  wAs,  he  had  no  head.  ^^  It 
is  jery  extraordinary !"  said  Rhampsinitus*  ^^  It  would  be  so,"  said 
the  priests,  <^  were  it  not  sopematural."  A  search  was  made  all 
over  tho  room  and  tower,  and  the  king  began  to  incline  to  their 
opinion.    Not  a  crevice  or  flaw  was  to-be  found. 

The  king  ordered  the  body  to  be  hung  up  in  the  most  public  part  of 
Memphis^  and  gave  directions  to  the  guards  who  watched  it  to  seize 
any  one  *who  should  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress  at  the  spectacle. 
The  next  mornbg  a  report  was  made  to  him  ^that  the  body  was  gone. 
Ncioe  of  the  guards  knew  whither.  All  that  could  be  gathered  was, 
that  towards  nightfall  a  man  came  driving  some  asses  by  the  spot,  laden 
with  skins  of  wine;  that  the  pegs,  by  some  means  or  other,  became 
loosened  from  the  skins,  and  set  the  wfaie  floating  over  the  grovnd ; 
that  the  man,  seeing  this,  tore  his  hair  and  made  v^ement  outcries  for 
assistance;  that  assistance  however  being  given  him,  and  among  other* 
by  the  guard?,  he  abused  those  who  hel^  him  and  refused  for  a  lo^g 
time  to  be  padfied ;  that  having  at  last  got  over  hb  confusion  of  mind^ 
and  flnding  not  so  much  wine  lost  as  he  supposed,  he  made  a  present 
oir  a  flask  to  the  guards ;  and  lastly,  that  after  they  had  all  made  merry ^ 
and  he  had  driven  his  asset  away,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
dead  body  gotke  also.  The  king  saw  plainly  that  the  laat  part  of 
the  account  wanted  a  good  deal  of  the  truth.  He  saw  that  soaM  in« 
genious  person  had  succeeded  lu  maldng-the  guards  dead  drunk ;  and 
with  all  his  anger,  he  could  hardly  repress  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
the  unknown,  when  on  harhig  the  soldiers  brought  before  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  mdn  had  found  time  and  courage  enough  to  i^ve  all 
their  rb;ht  cheeks  in  derision. 

<<  mio  can  thif  extraordinary  person  be?"  thought  Rhampslnitus. 
^^  It  is  he  that  niust  have  been  the  accomplice  of  the  first  thief  and  cut 
off  his  head  to  prei'ent  detection.  He  were  a  man  to  do  wonderlisi 
things  against  the  enemies  of  a  king^  if  be  were  hi>  friend.    He  shall. 
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WK  wliat  a  itnMe  thing  it  is  lo  mock  thd  ^^^g,  ftod  bt  jot  enemy /^ 
The  Effyptian  monarch,  in  the  rage  and  plenitude  of  hb  will^  com« 
manded  his  daughter  to  admit  the  addresses  of  men  indiscriminately,—* 
a  thing  however  not  so  scandalous  in  those  times  as  in  others*  Therf 
was  only  this  condition  annexed,— that  every  one,  who  enjoyed  th^ 
company  of  the  princess,  should  tell  her  the  most  cunning  and  the 
roost  wicked  thing  he  haid  ever  done  In  his  life.  A  day  had  only 
pasfed,  when  -she  brought  him  news  of  the  robber*  A  man  had  told 
her  that  the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  was  the 
cutting  off  his  own  brother's  h^  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  known 
as  a  robber  of  the  king's  treasury.  ^^  And  the  most  cunning  thing  ?" 
asked  the  monarch.  ^^  The  most  cunning  thing,  Sir,"  added  the  prin- 
cess, ^^  was  his  having  made  your  guards  drunk  with  wine  in  order  to 
carry  off  his  brother's  body,  his  mother  having  threatened  to  come  and 
disclose  the  whole  ajfair,  in  case  the  body  remained  exposed.'*— ^^  And 
where  is  this  impudent-souled  traitor  ?"  exclaimed  the  king.  ^^  AlaS, 
Sir,"  answered  the  princess,  *^  I  know  not.''  '^  Did  I  not  bid  you  catch 
bis  arm,"  said  the  kisg,  *'  the  instant  yon  discovered  him  ?"  ^^  I  did, 
Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  <^  bat  what  was  my  astooishment  on  finding  it 
detach  itself  from  his  body,  while  he  glided  away  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  V*  ^  How  !**  crifed  the  prince :— **  Why  this  is  a  sorcerei^ 
•or — what  sort  of  man  is  he?*'  <^  A  young  man,"  said  the  princess, 
**  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  world  of  wit."  **  "The  artful  impostor," 
said  the  king,  ^  has  beguiled  ybu  of  your  heart,  and  taught  you  this 
tale  to  deceive  me."  "  Pray  look  in  this  box.Sir,"  said  the  daughter, 
lifting  up  the  lid  of  a  lyre-case.  It  contained  a  human  arm ;  and  the 
'king,  by  certain  marks,  plainly  knew  it  to  be  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
dead  body.  This  audacious  man  therefore,  whoever  he  was,  nrast  have 
£ome  prepared  with  it,  and  presented  it  to  his  fair  detainer  fnlhe  dark 
instead  of  his  own. 

The  king,  having  satisfied  himself  «f  the  robber's  personal  qualities 
from  his  daughter,  and  finding  that  he  would  as  mue^  grace  a  court  a^ 
a  cabinet,  fairly  lost  his  rage  in  delight.  He  made  public  proclama- 
tion, that  upon  the  offender's  appearing  in  the  royal  presence,  ha 
would  not  only  pardon  but  reward  him ;  and  the  proclamation  had  not_ 
been  made  for  mere  than  the  sinking  of  an  inch  of  Nile-water,  whan 
the  prodigious  thief  appeared.  He  was,  as  the  princess  had  described 
him,  a  young  man  with  a  lively  countenance,  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
showing  his  wit^  for  on  the  king's  asking  him  why  he  bad  plundered 
his  property,  he  said  he  had  not  done  so ;  because  by  the  laws  of  justice 
every  man  can  make  use  of  his  own ;  but  the  king's  property  ^as  too  largb 
for  any  one  man  to  make  use  of;  therefore,  by  the  same  laws,  it  was  not 
his  own.  On  being  further  asked  yrho  he  was,  he  said  ^^  he  was.the  son 
4>f  the  man  who  had  built  the  Tower  of  Treasure ;  that  his  father  had 
contrived  one  of  the  stones  of  it  in  such  a  way,  that  they  who  were  in 
the  secret  could  remove  it  at  will ;  that  the  old  man  on  his  death-bed 
communicated  the  information  to  his  sons,  who  used  always  to  plunder 
in  company  ;  that  it  was  by  his  brother's  own  requi^t  he  cut  his  head 
aff,  and  carried  it  away,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  them  both  and 
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fMr  iged  nolber ;  tn^  finally,  thai  tf  the  ktng  woold  be  pleased  t^ 
bestow  the  intended  reward  on  the  old  woman,  he,  for  his  part,  would 
be  happy  to  serre  him  in  any  capacity  which  the  royal  wisdom  might 
be  pleased  to  point  oat.**  Khampsinitos  gladly  took  him  at  his  word* 
He  enriched  the  old  mother;  united  the  young  roan  to  his  daughter; 
and  increased  from  that  time  forward,  in  a  power  of  a  less  oppressive 
kind  tp  his  subjects  then  the  amassing  of  wealth. 

This  is  the  story  from  Herodotus,  which  we  spoke  of  iu  the  arlicle 
entitled  Thieves  Ancient  and  Modern,  No.  XI.  p.  83. 


A   NOW/ 

DESCRIPTITE  OF  A  HOT  DAY. 


Now  the  rosy-  (and  lazy-)  fingered  Aurora,  issuing  from  her  salTron 
house,  calls  up  the  moist  vapours  to  surround  her,  and  goes  veiled  with 
Ihcm  as  long  as  she  can ;  till  Phccbus,  coming  forth  in  his  power, 
looks  every  thing  out  of  the  sky,  and  holds  sharp  uninterrupted  em- 
pire  from  his  throne  of  beams.  Now  the  mower  begins  to  make  his 
sweeping  cuts  more  slowly,  and  resorta  oftcner  to  the  beer.  Now  the 
carter  sleeps  a-top  of  his  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with  double  slouch  of 
shoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes  winking  under  his  shading  hat,  and 
with  a  hitch  upward  of  one  side  of  his  mouth.  Now  the  little  girl  at 
her  grandmother's  cottage-door  watches  the  coaches  that  go  by,  with 
her  hand  held  up  over  her  sunny  forehead.  Now  labourers  look  well 
resting  in  their  white  shirts  at  the  doors  of  rural  alehouses.  Now  an 
dm  is  fine  there,  with  a  seat  under  it;  and  horses  drink  out  of  the 
trough,  stretching  their  yearning  necks  with  loosened  collars ;  and  the 
tiaveller  calls  for  his  glass  of  ale,  having  been  without  one  for  more 
than  ten  minutes ;  and  his  horse  stands  wincing  at  the  flies,  giving 
sharp  shivers  of  his  skin,  and  moving  to  and  fro  his  ineffectual  docked 
tail ;  ^and  now  Miss  Betty  Wilson,  the  host's  daughter,  comes  stream- 
ing fbrth  in  a  flowered  gown  an'd  ear-rings,  carrying  with  four  of  her 
beautiful  fingers  the  foaming  glass,  for  which,  after  the  traveller  has 
drank  it,  she  receives  with  an  indifl*erent  eye,  looking  another  way, 
the  lawful  two-pence:  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  traveller,  nodding  his 
mddy  face,  pays  some  gallant  compliment  to  her  before  he  drinks, 
such  as  **  I'd  rather  kiss  you,  my  dear,  than  the  tumbler," — or  ''  I'll 
wait  for  you,  my  love,  if  you'll  marry  me;"  upon  which,  ir  the  man  is 
good-looking  and  the  lady  in  good-humour,  she  smiles  and  bites  her 
lips^  and  says  *^  Ah — men  can  talk  fast  enough  ;"  upon  which  the  old 
tiiage-coachman,  who  is  buckling  something  near  her,  before  he  sets 
off,  says  in  a  hoarse  voice,  ''  So  can  women  too  for  that  matter/'  and 
John  Boots  grins  through  his  ragged  red  locks,  and  doats  on  the  re- 
partee  all  the  day  after.     Now  grasshoppers  "  fry,"  as  Dryden  says. 


Vwir  callld  stand  in  water,  and  duck!  are  enried.  Now  boots  and 
^hoes,  and  trees  by  the  road  side,  are  thick  with  dust ;  arid  d6g$j 
rolling  in  it,  after  issning  out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown  to  fetch  sticks,  cothe  scattering  horror  among  the  legs  of  th« 
spectators.  Now  a  fallow  who  finds  he  has  three  miles  further  to  go  in 
a  pair  of  tight  shoe?,  is  in  a  pretty  situation.  Now^rooms  with  the  siiti 
upon  them  become  intolerable ;  and  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  with 
a  bitterness  beyond  aloes,  thinks  of  the  pond  he  used  to  bathe  in  at  . 
achool.  Now  men  with  powdered  heads  (especially  if  thick)  envy 
those  that  are  unpowdered,  and  stop  to  wipe  them  up  hill,  with  coun^- 
lenancef  that  seem  to  expostulate  with  destiny.  Now  boys  assemble 
round  the  village  pump  with  a  ladle  to  it,  and  delight  to  make  a  for* 
tndden  splash  and  get  wet  through  the  shoes.  Now  also  ihay  make 
suckers  of  leather,  and  bathe  all  day  long  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  fol» 
low  the  fish  into  their  cool  comers,  and  say  millions  of  ^^  Mr  eyes!|* 
at  ^^  tittle-bats."  Now  the  bee,  as  he  hums  along,  seems  to  be  talking 
-heavily  of  the  heat.  Now  d<i^ors  and  brick-walls  are  burning  to  the 
dand ;  and  a  walled  lane,  with  dost  and  broken  bottles  in  it,  near  a 
brick-field,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Now  a  green  lane,  on  the 
contrary,  thick-set  with  hedge-row  elms,  and  having  the  noise  of  a 
brook  ^  rumbling  in  pebble-stone,*'  is  one  of  the  pleosantest  thipgs  in 
the  world.  Now  youths  and  damsels  walk  through  bay-fields,  by 
chance;  and  the  latter  say,  ^^  Ha'  done  then,  AVilliam;"  and  the 
overseer  in  the  next  field  calls  out  to  **  let  thic  thear  hay  tbear  bide^''  - 
«nd  the  girls  persist,  merely  to  plague  *^  such  a  frumpish  old  fellow.*' 

Now,  in  town,  gossips  talk  more  than  ever  to  one  another,  in  rooms. 
In  door-Wsys,  and  out  of  window,  always  l>eginning  the  conversation 
with  saying  that  the  heat  is  overpowering.  Now  blinds  are  let  down, 
and  doors  ^rown  open,  and  flannel  waistcoats  left  off,  and  coldtneat 
preferred  to  hot,  and  wonder  expressed  why  tea  continues  so  refresh- 
ing, and  people  delight  to  sliver  lettuces  into  bowls,  and  apprentices 
water  door-ways  with  tin-canisters  that  lay  several  atoms  of  dust. 
Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
jolting  the  showers  out  of  it's  box  ^  water,  really  does  something, 
^ow  boys  delight  to  have  a  Water-pipe  let  oaf,  arid  see*  it  bubbling 
away  in  a  tall  and  frothy  volume.  Now  fruiterers'  shops  and  dairies 
look  pleasant,  and  ices  arc  the  only  things  to  those  who  can  get  then. 
Now  ladies  loiter  in  baths ;  and  people  make  presents  of  fiowers;  and 
wine  is  put  into  ice ;  and  the  after-dinner  lounger  reoreates  hb  head 
with  applications  of  perfumed  water  out  of  long-necked  bottles*  Now' 
the  lounger,  who  cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse,  f^ls  his  boots 
burn  him.  Now  bu^k-skins  are  not  the  lawn  of  Cos^  Now  jocktes, 
walking  in  great  coats  to  lose  flesh,  curse  inwardly.  Now  five  fat 
people  in  a  stage  coach,  hate  the  sixth  fat  one  who  is  coming  in,  and 
think  he  has  no  right  to  be  so  largo.  Now  clerks  in  offices  do  nothing, 
but  drink  soda-water  and  spruce4>eer,  and  read  the  newspaper.  *  Now 
the  old  clothes-man  drops  his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into  the  ar«aB 
on  the  hot  and  forsaken  ;side  of  the  street ;  and  bakers  look  vicious  ; 
and  cooks  are  aggravated :  and  the  steam  of  a  tavern  kitchen  catches 
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kold  of  one  like  tbft  brcalh  of  Tartanis.  Now  d«lic«(«  skioi  are  bewti 
with  gnats :  and  boji  make  their  sleeping  companioa  start  up,  with 
playing  a  bomiflg^glass  on  his  hand ;  and  blacksmiths  are  super-car- 
bonated ;  and  ce^rs  in  their  stalls  almost  fed  a  wish  to  be  traos- 
{danted;  and  butter  is  too  easy  to  spread;  and  the  dragoons  wonder 
whether  the  Romans  liked  their  helmets;  and  old  ladies,  with  their 
lappets  unpinned,  walk  along  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  the  ser- 
vant-maids are  afraid  they  look  tnlgafly4tot;  and  the  author,  who  has 
a  plate  of  strawberries  brought  bimy  folds  that  he  has  come  to  the  end 
4»f  his  writing. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  ai:tide  howerer  without  retamiog  tlianks^ 
botti  on  owr  own  accofint  and  on  that  of  oar  nomerotis  predecessors 
wrho  have  left  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  unpaid,  to  thb  very  useful  and 
ready  monsyllable— «^^  Now.*'    We  are  sure  tlmt  there  b  not  a  didactic 

Soet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  if  he  possessed  a  decent  share  of  can* 
our  would  not  be  happy  to  own  his  acknowle^pnents^  to  that  mas- 
terly conjunction,  which  possesses  the  very  e^ence  of  wit,  for  it  lias 
^tbe  talent  of  bringing  the  most  remote  thnigs  together.     And  it*s  gene- 
rosity is  in  due  proportion  to  it*s  talent,  for  it  always  is  most  profuse 
of  it's  aid>  where  it  Is  most  wanted. 

We  must  ei^oy  a  pleasant  passage  with  the  reader  on  the  subject  of 
this  ^  eternal  Now**  in  ]3eaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  Woman 
Hater.-^Upon  turning  to  fit,  we  perceive  that  our  illustrious  particle 
does  not  nuike  quite  so  ^reat  a  figure  as  we  imagined;  but  the  whole 
passage  is  in  so  analogous  a  taste,  and  affords  such  an  agreeable  speci- 
men of  the  wit  and  humour  with  which  fine  poets  could  rally  the 
common-places  of  theif  art,  that  we  cannot  help  proceeding  with  it. 
liRzarelto,  a  foolish  toble-hunter,  has  requested  an  introduction  to  tiie 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  has  hid  a  fine  lamprey  presented  hinu  Before 
the  introduction  takes  place,  he  finds  that  the  Duke  has  gtren  the  ^h 
away ;  so  that  hts  wish  to  be  known  to  him  goes  with  it ;  and  part  of 
the  drollery  of  the  pisssage  arises  from  Jiis  uneasiness  at  being  detained 
by  the  consequenees  of  his  own  request,  and  his  fear  lest  he  should  be 
too  late  lor  the  lamprey  elsewhere* 

CooiiT.  {Aside to  the  Duke.)  Let  me  entreat  your  Grace  to  ^y  a 
a  little. 

To  know  a  gentleman,  to  whom  yourself 
.  Is  much  belM>ldiog.     lie  hath  made  the  sport 
FV>r  your  whole  court  these  eight  years,  on  my  knowledge. 

DuKC  His  name  ?  * 

CouHT.  litzarello. 

DuKS.  I  heard  of  htm  this  morning  :<— which  is  he  ? 

CovjiT.  (Aside  to  Ltz.)  Lszarello,  plack  op  thy  spirits.  Thy  for- 
tune is  now  raising.  The  Duke  calls  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  ao 
quainted  with  him. 

Laz*  He*s  going  away,  and  I  must  of  necessity  stay  here  upon 
birstnesa. 

Count*  Tis  all  one:  then  shalt  ktmw  him  first. 
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Laz.  Stay  a  little.  If  he  shoald  offer  to  take  me  with  him,  and  bf 
that  means  I  thould  lose  that  I  seek  for  1  But  if  he  should,  I  will  oot 
go  with  hioi.  '  . 

Count.  LAzarello,  the  Duke  stays*  Wilt  thou  lose  this  opportu- 
Dityi 

Laz.  How  must  I  speak  to  him  ? 

Count.  *Twas  well  thought  of.     Yoa  must  not  talk  to  him  as  you 
do  to  an  ordinary  man,  honest  plain  sense ;  but. you  must  wind  about 
bim.     For  example  if  he  should  ask  you  what  o'clock  it  is,  you  roust 
not  say,  *^  If  It  please  your  Grace,  His  nine ;" — but  thus;— >'  Thrice 
three  o^clOck,  so  please  my  Sovereign :"— or  thus;— 
^'  Look  how  many  Muses  there  doth  dwdl 
Upon  the  sweet  banks  of  the  learned  well, 
And  just  so  many  strokes  the  clock  hath  struck  ;"— 
And  so  forth.     And  you  must  now  and  then  enter  into  a  description. 

Laz.  I  hope  E  shall  do  it. 

Count.  Come.— -May  it  please  yoar  Grac«  to  take  note  of  a  gentle- 
man, well  seen,  deeply  read,  and  thoroughly  grounded,  in  the  hidden 
knowledge  of  ail  saUets  and  pot-herbs  whatsoever  ? 

Duke,  I  shall  desire  to  know  him  more  inwardly. 

Laz.  I  kbs  the  ox-hide  of  your  Grace's  foot. 

Count.  (Aside  to  Laz.)  Very  well.— Will  your  Grace  question  him 
a  littie  ? 

Duke.  How  old  are  you  2 

Laz.  Full  eight-and-twenty  several  almanacks 
Have  been  compiled,  all  for  several  years. 
Since  first  I  drew  this  breath.     Four  prenticeships 
Have  I  most  truly  served  in  this  world : 
And  eight-and-twenty  times  hath  Phoebus*,  car 
Run  out  his  yearly  course,  since 

Duke.  I  understand  you,  Sir. 

JjUCio.  How  like  an  ignorant  poet  he  talks ! 

DuKi^  You  are  eight-and-twenty  years  old  ?  What  time  of  the  day 
do  you  hold  it  to  be  ? 

Laz*  About  the  time  that  mortals  whet  their  knives  ~ 
On  thresholds,  on  their  shoe-soles,  and  on  stairs. 
Now  bread  is  grating,  and  the  testy  cook 
Hath  much  to  do  now  :  npw  the  tables  al! 

Duke.  'Tis  almost  dinner-time  ? 

Laz.  Your  Grace  doth  apprehend  mo  very  righlly. 
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A   DREAM, 
ArrcR  RcimNo  dahtk'8  EPisoor  or  paulo  and  riiAKcrscA. 

At  Hermet  once  look  to  liis  (ifallif  ri  li<*hf. 
When  Inlied  Argot,  bsfflrd,  vwoonM  and  alept, 
80  on  a  Def|>hic  reed  my  idle  pprigbt 
So  p1ay*d,  MO  charmM,  no  conquer'd^  ao  bereft 
Tlic  dmgon  world  of  all  flu  hundred  eyeti 
And,  aeemg  il  a«leep,  ao  fled  away-^ 
IVot  unto  Ida  with  itatnow-cold  tkiea^ 
Nor  unto  Tempe  wliere  Jove  grievM  •  day  ; 
Bui  to  that  aacond  circle  of  aa^  hell« 
Where  'mid  the  guat,  the  world-wind,  and  the  fi»ir 
Of  rain  and  hailalonea,  lover**  need  not  tetl 
;       Their  aorrowa.    Pale  were  the  aweel  lipt  I  aaw. 
Pale  were  the  lipt  I  kiat'd,  and  lair  the  form 
1  floated  witli  about  that  melancholy  ttorm. 

'  ClTTAmiU 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ttie  Editor  will  keep  in  mind  the  requett  re«peciing  the  Tranalationa.  Indeed  it 
hat  long  been  among  the  tubjecit  he  hat  noted  down. 

The  Corrf^pohdenl  who  enattiret  concerning  the  edition  of  Spenter,  it  infonned 
thai  Mr.  Todd*t  it  undoiibiedly  the  bett.  The  text  it  printed  with  great  care  and 
legibiliiy,  and  the  notet  and  prolegomena  are  a  eopioua  aelection  from  all  that  liare 
appeared  on  that  great  poet. 

D*t  tpirit  it  much  to  our  tatte,  but  he  aometimet  doet  not  do  himtelf  juttice  ia 
hit  management  of  the  detail.  He  thould  give  himvelf  altogether  up  to  hit  (eelioga, 
and  not  care  whether  every  tentence  it  piquant  oi^'luN.  Perbapa  he  will  oblige  wa 
with  a  tight  of  a  few  more  df  bit  tketchet. 
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There  he  arriving  round  ahout  doth  flie, 
And  uket  turvcv  wUh  bu»ie  ouiotu  eye; 
Now  thia,  now  Una,  he  ustetk  uiadeffy. 

Mrntnm, 
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GALGANO  'and  MADONNA  MINOCCIA. 

In  the  cHy  of  Sienna  in  Ita1y,'famon8  for  Ws  swc^et  voices  and. plea- 
sant air,  lived  a  sprightly  and  accomplished  yoang  man  of  the  name  of 
Galgano,  who  had  long  loved  in  vain  the  wife  of  one  Signer  Stricca* 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  hasbaud,  except  that  he  was  what  we  call  a 
respectable  roan ;  and  something  or  other  in  his  mind  prevented  him 
from  making  his  acquaintance;  bnt  he  contrived  to  meet  the  ia^ 
wherever  he  conld  at  other  men's  houses,  and  to  let  her  know  the 
extent  of  his  admiration.  He  wore  her  coloars  at  toornaments;  Ho 
played  and  sung  to  the  mandoUn  under  her  window,  whfen  her  husband 
was  away.  He  was  always  of  her  opinion  in  company,  partly  because 
ke  was  in  love,  and  partly  because  their  dispositions  were  so  alike  that 
he  really  thought  as  she  did.  One  evening  as  a  party  sat  out  on  a 
large  wide  balcony  full  of  orange.trees,  listening  to  music  that  was 
going  on  inside  of  the  house.  Madonna  Minoccia  (such  wa»  the  lady's 
name)  dropped  a  small  jewel  In  one  of  the  trees ;  and  as  he  was  help« 
ing  her  to  find  it,  her  sweet  stooping  face  and  spicy-smelling  hdr 
appeared  so  lovely  among  the  polished  and  graceful  leaves,  ^at  he 
4:ould  not  but  steal  a  kiss  upon  one  of  her  eyelids,  addkig  in  a  low  and 
earnest  voice,  ^^  Forgive  me,  for  I  could  not  help  it**^ 

Whether  the  sincere  and  respectful  manner  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered,  had  any  influence  upon  the  lady^s  mind,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  neither  on  this,  nor  on  future  occasions  when  he  sent  her  presents 
and  letters,  did  she  return  any  answer,  kind  or  unkind ;  nor  did  she 
shew  him  a  different  countenance  whenever  they  met  ,She  only 
dropped  her  eyes  a  little  more  than  usuaf^  when  he  spoke  to  her ;  but 
whether  again  this  was  owing  to  a  wish  to  a?old  looking  at  him,  or 
to  some  little  feeling  of  self-love,  perhaps  unknown  to  herself,  and 
produced  by  the  recollection  of  that  irrepressible  movement  on  his 
part,  is  not  to  be  ascertained.  Some  ladies  will  say,  that  she  5ught  to 
have  made  a  complaint  ^o  her  husband,  or  spoken  to  the  people  whom 
he  visited)  or  looked  the  man^into  the  dust  at  once :  and^onbtless 
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thb  would  have  settled  the  inttter  on  tU  sidel  But  Madonna  Hi» 
noccia  was  of  so  kind  a  disposition,  that  she  cpuld  not  easily  find  It  In 
her  heart  to  complain  of  any  body,  mach  less  of  a  man  who  found 
such  irresistible  gentleness  in  her  eyelids.  Besides,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  her  lanity  in  this  score,  she  was  really  so  good,  and  hraocent, 
and  modest,  that  we  know  not  how  much  it  would  hare  taken  to  con- 
Tince  her  fully  of  any  one*!  being  really  in  |ove  with  her,  or  admiring 
her  more  than  other  ladies  for  qualities  which  she  thought  so  many  of 
them  must  hare  in  common.  In  short,  Madonna,  though  innocent, 
was  not  ignorant  that  gallantry  was  very  common  in  Sienna.  Her 
hyisband,  who  was  a  very  honest  sincere-hearted  man,  had  told  her 
that  all  unmarried  young  men  had  their  vagaries ;  and,  as  for  that 
matter,  many  very  gra? e-looking  married  people  top ;  and  she  thought, 
that  if  a  husband  whom  she  lof  ed,  and  whose  word  she  could  rely  on, 
set  her  an  example  nevertheless  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  could  not  da 
better  than  do  her  duty  quietly  and  without  ostentation,  and  think  of 
these  odd  proceedings  both  as  good-naturedly  and  rarely  as  posnble. 

Unfortunately  for  Galgano,  this  kind  of  luraiper  was  the  worst  thio^ 
la  the  world  to  make  him  leave  off  his  love.  He  had  habitually  got  a 
comason  notion  of  gillantry  from  the  li|^  la  which  it  was  generally 
vigaided  ;  but  his  instinct  was  bettor.  The  subtlety  of  love  made  hin 
discover  what  was  passing  In  Minoccia*s  mind;  and  as  he  had  the 
olemenis  of  true  amlesty  in  him  as  well  as  herself,  and  would  want 
mneh  to  be  convinced  that  a  woman  really  loved  him,  whatever  might 
bo  UsaHectioa  for  hv^  or  rather  la  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  it, 
he  thought  that  she  only  treated  him  as  she  would  any  other  young 
wm  who  had  paid  her  unwelcome  attention.  But  then  to  see  how 
kind  she  still  was,«<-<to  observe  no  change  in  her^  for  all  his  onwel- 
coneneiSi  bat  only  such  as  m^ht  be  construed  into  a  gentle  reqiiest  to 
him  to  i»rbear,^n  short,  to  meet  with  a  woman  who  neither  shewed 
a  disposition  to  gallantry,  nor  resentment  against  the  manifestation  of 
it,  nor  a  coldness  that  might  be  constmed  into  natural  indifference^  all 
this  made  hun  so  mndi  In  love,  that  he  thooght  his  very  being  (ailed 
him  and  wanted  replenishing,  if  he  was  a  day  without  seeing  her.  He 
took  a  lodging  opposite  Sigoor  Stricca's  house ;  and  in  order  to  indulge 
himself  in  looking  at  her  without  being  discovered,  filled  the  window 
of  his  room  with  orange  trees.  At  times,  when  every  thing  was  stUI, 
and  the  windows  were  open  in  the  warm  sonnier*time,  he  heard  her 
T^ice  speakbg  to  the  servants.  <^  It  is  the  same  lund  voice,''  said  he, 
^always.''  At  other  times,  he  sat  watching  her  tlirough  his  orange- 
trees,  as  she  read  a  book,  or  worked  at  her  embroidery;  and  if  she 
Uh  off,  and  happened  to  look  at  theaoi^  (wUeh  he  often^oved  about 
with  a  noise,  for  that  purpose)  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  her  face  waa 
Qoming  again  among  the  Mves.  Then  he  thought  it  would  never 
come,  and  that  ho  should  never  toaeh  it  more ;  and  he  fek  sick  with 
impati^ace,  and  said  to  himsdf,  ^<  This  is  the  w«J  these  virtuoaa 
people  are  kind,  is  tt?" 

It  chanced  that  Signer  Stricca  took  a  hoose  at  a  litUo  distance  froBi. 
Sienna,  where  hie  wife,  who  was  food  of  a  garden,  from  that  tlmefostli 
«lway«  lesided.    Galgano,  who  wis  liko  a  bird  with  a  string  tied  ha 
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bb  leg,  be  siir^  flew  after  tiiem.  Hd  found  a  ro^m  ta  A  eettage  jait 
pitched  like  his  former  one*  The  oiange-trees  were  rem^i^f  and  he 
rttommenced'  hif  enamoured  task)  fully  resolred  beside  to  §et  ijiU«. 
mate  witii  Signmr  Strioea,  and  try  what  importnlkitjr  oobkl  do  in  tke^ 
country. '  <«  I  think,"  said  Madonna  Minocda^  to  lior  aaicUsorranty 
looking  out  of  window^  ^'  I  can  noTer  turn  toy  eyes  any  where  but  I : 
tee  beautiful  orange^trees.'''-^^  Ah/*  sighed  GkUganoy  <^  thetumfaig  of. 
those  eycsl  Th^  ought  always  to  light  upon  what  U  beautiful^*. 
^<  I  could  swear,*'  said  Madonna,.  <<  if  my  husbabd  wotOd  l^t  ma^ 
that  those  were  the  very  same  oranges  which  beloafed  to  imr  inyisiUo 
iie%hbour  at  Sienna,  only  he  must  be  too  old  a  badieldr  to  ohaago  hii 
quarters.'*  And  she  began  to  sing  a  canzonet  that  was  all  drer  the. 
country:-* 

**  Aranoie,  belle  anneiey 

^  PieooUe  come  guaiicie»— 

Here  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  said  <<  I  am  j%ry  giddy  to  day,  to 
sing  such  lawless  little  rhymes ;  but  the  skies  are  so  blue,  and  the  leases 
00  green,  they  make  me  chaunt  like  a  blrd«  I  can  see  my  hui(band 
now  with  a  bird's  eye.  There  he  is,  I^setta,  comiflg^  thron|^  the* 
oli?e«trees.  Gro  and  get  me  my  Teil,  and  I'll  walk  and  meet  him  like  a 
fair  uttknown."-«.<<  The  invisible  neighbour!^'  thought  Galgano:~ 
<'  is  this  coquetry  now,  or  is  it  sheer  innocence  and  riracity !  And  the 
song  of  the  oranges !  I'll  try  hoif ever — I'll  look  at  her  above  the 
leaves.*- 

P^ow  the  reader  must  be  Informed  that  Galgano  himself  was  the. 
author  of  this  cansonet,  both  wprds  and  music,  and  was  generally 
known  as  such.  Whether  Minoccia  knew  it,  we  cannot  determine  f 
but  Galgano  thought  that  she  could  hardly  hate  quite  forgotten  th* 
adventure  of  the  orang««tree,  especially  is  the  song  wai  calf:ulated,to 
call  It  to  mUifft    Tbe  whole  of  the  wordi  amounted  to  this :--« 

Oh  oravget,  tweet  orangep, 

Pltfnipy  cheelcs  thet  |>eep  in  treec, 

The  cr«bbed*ec  churl  in  all  the  aoulh 

Woald  hardiv  let  a  thiraty  month 

Gaze  at  ye,  aAd  long  to  ta«ie,   '  ' 

Nor  grant  one  golden  kiat  at  last. 

La,  la,  la-^U  tol  fa  mi-f- 

My  lady  located  throogh  th«  oraifga^tree. 

Vet  cbeeki  there  are,  yet  cheekt  there  are, 
Sweeter— Ob  g^d  Ood,  hpw  far  !— 
That  make  a  tbirtt  like  very  deatli 
Down  to  tilt  heart  through  lipt  tnd  breath | 
And  if  we  atked  a  latte  of  thote. 
The  kindeit  ownera  would  tern  feet* 

01a,la— lafolfaaM^ 

My  lady't  gone  from  the  oraogie-tree. 

Galgtnp,  full  of  thi9  modest  pomplaiot  against  husbands  sad  of  M{noc« 
cHi*9  knowledge  of  it,  suddenly  raided  his  bead  over  the  orsnge*pots, 
and  inade  a  very  bold  yet  eourfie^  bow  full  in  MadomMPs  astonished 
face.  For  it  was  astonUhed : — there  was,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  of 
that.  She  resumed  herself  however  with  the  best  |frace  she  could,  and 
staying  just  long  enough  to  drop  one  of  her  kindest  though  giavest 
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oourtsejrv,  mtSati  ilowly  fiom  the  window.    After  lli&t  he  nerer  lair- 
her  there  again. 

Galgano  tried  all  the  points  of  Tiew  about  the  hodse,  but  coald  onljr 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  her  through  the  garden  trees.  He  conUL 
not  eren  meet  with  Signer  Stricca,  to  wl^m  he  meant  nnder  some  piao* 
aible  pretext  to  introdace  hnnself.  At  lengdi  however  a  faronrabl* 
cipportnnitj  occQrred*  His  dog,  in  sconring  hither  and  thitlier,  had 
darted  into  the  front  gate  of  tlie  house,  and  seemed  resol? ed  not  to  be 
banted  ont  till  he  had  made  the  fall  circnit  of  the  grounds.  /^  Mf 
master,  Sir,''  said  one  of  the  serrants,  '^  hadt  me  ask  yon  if  yon  would 
ehnse  to  wallc  in  and  call  the  dog  ont  yourself?"  ^^  I  thank  yon," 
answered  Galgano,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  he  conld  not  go  in,  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  the  best  opportunity  in  .the  world;  ^  I  wtU 
whistle  him  to  me  orer  those  palings  there."    He  did  so,  and  the  dog 

Kisently  appeared,  followed  by  Signer  Stricca  and  his  household, 
e  animal,  id  leaping  to  his  master  or er  the  palings,  hurt  his  leg ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  Galgano  to  enter  the  house.  ^^  Minoccia,  my 
loTe,"  cried  the  host,  ^^  why  do  you  not  come  up,  and  entreat  S^nor 
Galgano  to  faronr  our  home  with  his  presence  ?"     The  lady  was  ap- 

£  reaching,  when  Galgano,  lapping  up  the  wounded  dog  in  his  cloak^ 
nrried  off,  protesting  that  he  had  the  rascalllest  bi^iness  in  life  to 
Intend  to^  and  that  he  would  take  the  rery  earliest  opportunity  of* 
repaying  himself  for  his  loss.  ^^  There  now,"  said  Stricca,  to  a  little 
coxcombical  looking  fellow  who  was  on  a  holiday  visit  to  him,  ^^  there^ 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  all  Italy,  and  yet  he  does 
not  disdain  to  wrap  up  his  bleeding  dog  io  his  silken  coat.  That," 
continued  he,  to  his  wife,  ^^  is  Signer  Galgapo,  one  of  the  finest  wits 
in  Sienna,  and  what  is  better,  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men.  But 
you  mast  have  seen  him  before.*'  '^  Yes,**  replied  Madonna,  ^^hut  I 
Knew  nothing  of  his  generosity."  Her  husband,  like  one  generous 
man  speaking  of  another,  related  twenty  different  instances  in  which 
Galgano  had  manifested  his  friendship  and  liberality  In  the  most  deli« 
cate  manner ;  so  that  Minoccia,  at  last,  almost  began  to  feel  the  kiss 
in  the  orange*tree  stronger  upon  her  eyelids,  than. she  did  when  it  was 
stolen. 

Galgano  soon  made  his  appearanpe  in  Signor  Stricca's  house,  and 
could  not  but  perceive  that  the  lady  suffered  herself  to  look  kinder  at 
him  than  ^hen  he  bowed  to  her  ont  of  the  cottage  window.  He  was 
beginning  to  congratulate  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the  young  gaU 
iants  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up ;  but  what  perplexed  him 
was  the  extremely  affectionate  attention  she  paid  hex  husband ;  and 
liis  perplexity  was  not  diminished  by  the  very  great  kindness  shewn 
bim  by  the  husband  himself.  Indeed  the  kindness  of  both  seemed  to 
go  hand  in  hand;  so  that  our  hero,  having  never  yet  been  taught  that 
A  lady  to  whom  a  stranger  had  shewn  attention  could  do  any  thing  but 
favour  bim  entirdy,  or  laugh  at  or  insult  him,  was  mor^  than  ever 
bewildered  between  his  respect  for  the  husband  and  increasing  passion 
for  the  wife. 

Galgano,  though  not  in  so  many>rords,  pressed  his  suit  in  a  manner 
that  grew  warmer  every  day.    Minoccia  seemed  more  and  more  dls- 
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tress^  at  it ;  and  yet  her  klndnets  appeared  to  IncreM  In  proportion.^ 
At  length,  one  afternoon,  as  they  sat  together  in  a  summer-house, 
Galgaoo  seeing  her  stoop  her  face  into  an  orange-tree,  was  so  over- 
come with  the  recollection  of  the  first  meeting  of  their  faces,  that  he 
repeated  the  kiss,  changing  it  however  from  the  eyelids  to  the  lips  ; 
and  it  strack  him  thlit  she  did  not  withdraw  as  quickly  as  before,  nor 
•look  hy  any  means  so  calm  and  indifferent.  He  accordingly  took  her 
bind  in  order  to  kiss  It  with  a  passionate  gratitude,  when  she  laid  her 
other  hand  upon  his^  and  looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  appealing  tetv- 
demess  in  the  face,  said,  ^^  Signer  Galgano,  I  respect  you  for  number- 
less .generous  things  I  hate  heard  of  you ;  and  knowing  as  I  do  how 
little  what  is  called  gallantry  is  thought  of,  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
your  present  attentions  to  tne  and  apparent  wishes  do  not  hinder  me 
from  letting  my  respect  run  into  a  kinder  feeling  towards  you.  •  Per- 
haps, 8o< sweet  to  us  is  flattery  from  those  we  regard,  they  have  even 
more  effect  upon  me  than  I  ought  to  allow.  But,  Sir,  there  are  always 
persons,  whether  they  act  justly  or  unjustly  themselves,  who  do  think^ 
a  great  deal  of  this  gallantry,  and  who,  if  the  case  applied  to  them- 
selves, would  be  rendered  very  vuncojnfortable;  and,  Signor  Galgaao^ 
I  have  one  of  the  very  best  husbands  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  shew  any 
weakness  towards  another  unbecoming  a  grateful  wife,  I  do  beseerh 
you.  Sir, — and  I  pay  you  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  affectioniHe 
compliments  under  heaven,— that  rather  than  do  or  risk  any  thing  the 
knowledge  of  which  should  pain  htm,  you  will  help  me  with  all  tlie 
united  strength  of  your  generosity  against  my  very  self;  otherwise" 
(here  she  fell  into  a  blushing  passion  of  tears)  ^'  it  may  i)e  a  hard 
struggle  for  me  to  call  to  mind  what  I  ought  respecting  the  happiness 
of  others,  while  you  are  saying  to  me  things  that  make  me  frightfully 
absorbed  in  the  moment  before  me.** 

We  leave  the  reader  to  guess  how  Galgano's  attention  to  the  ap- 
pealing part  of  this  speech  was  divided  and  hurt  by  the  tenderness  it 
avowed,  and  the  opportunity  it  seemed  to  offer  htm.  He  passiottately 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  gentle  Minoccia,  and  she  did  not  hinder  him, 
only  she  looked  another  way,  drying  up  her  tears ;  and  he  thought 
the  turn  of  her  head  and  neck  never  looked  so  lovely.  ^'  And  if  it 
were  possible,"  asked  he,  ^^  that  the  opinions  of  good  and  generous 
men  could  be  changed  on  this  subject  (not  that  it  would  become  me  to 
seek  to  change  those  of  the  man  I  allude  to)— -but  if  it  were  possible, 
aud  no  bar  were  in  the  way  of  a  small  share  of  Minoccia's  kindness, 
might  I  indeed  then  hope  that  she  would  not  withdraw  itr'  ^^  Is  it 
fair,  Signor  Galgano,*'  said  Minoccia,  in  a  low  but  kind  voice,  ^'  to 
ask  me  such  a  question,  after  the  words  that  have  found  their  way  out 
of  my  lips  ?**—'<  And  who  then  was  the  kindest  of  men  or  women,— 
next  to  yourself,  dearest  Minoccia,— that  told  yon  so  many  handsome 
and  over-coloured  things  of  your  worshipper  ?"  ^^  My  husband  him- 
self," answered  she ;— >^'he  has  long  had  a  regard  for  your  character, 
and  at  last  he  taught  me  to  share  it*"— ^^  Did  he  so  l"  exclaimed  GkU- 
gano,;— '*  then  by  heavens—"  He  broke  off  a  moment,  and  re- 
sumed in  a  quieter  tone :— ^  You^  Madame  Minoccia,  who  have  a 
loving  and  affectionate  heart,  and  who  confess  that  you  have  been 
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morecT  io  some  rcprd  for  me  by  qumlitiet  wUch  jroii  know  oiity  tf  i«*  * 
port,  will  gueit  what  prnngi  thtt  spirit  most  go  through  whidi  hts  been 
made  diizy  bj  looking  opon  your  qoalkias  £17  after  dar,  and  yet  nmwt 
tear  itself  from  a  happiness  in  which  it  would  pliuige  headloi^.     But 
by  the  great  and  good  God,  which  created  all  this  beaaty  aroaod  as, 
and  yon  the  most  beantifal  of  all  beautifal  things  in  tht  midst  of  it,  I 
do  lore  the  generosity,  and  the  sincerity,  and  the  harmony  tlmt  keeps 
them  beaatiful,  so  mach  more  than  my  own  will,  that  althoagh  I  think 
the  happiness  might  be  greater,  it  shall  nerer  be  said  that  Galgao^ ' 
made  it  less ;  and  that  he  made  it  less  too,  becaase  the  generosity  - 
frosted  him,  and  the  kind  sincerity  leaned  on  hbn  for  Mppoit^ — 
One  embrace,  or  I  shall  die.**     And  Gmlgano  not  only  gare,  bat 
receired  an  embrace  almost  as  warm  as  wimt  he  gave ;  ai^  Mlnoe« 
cia  kissed  hts  eyelids,  and  then  putting  her  hand  orer  them  and  press* 
ing  them  as  if  not  to  let  him  see,  suddenly  took  It  off,  and  disap- 
peared. 

We  know  not  how  Signer  StriccH  receired  the  account  of  tkb  inter- 
view at  the  time ;  for  Madame  Minoecia  certainly  related  it  io  Mm  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  records  of  Sienna,  that  years  afterwards,  while  she 
was  yet  allre,  her  husband  became  bound  for  Signer  Cralgano  In  a  laige 
sam  of  money,  as  security  for  an  office  which  the  latter  held  in  the 
stA^ ;  and  k  appears  by  the  da|es  in  the  papers,  that  they  were  okMO 
neighbours  as  well  as  friends.* 


ON  TIIE  SLOW  RISE  OF  TflE  MOST  RATIONAL  OPINItmS. 

It  would  be  surprising  to  think  by  what  slow  degrees  the  most  ra^ 
lional,  and  apparently  the  most  obrious  improvements  take  place  in 
human  opinion,  did  not  habit,  and  self*IoTe,  and  the  fear  of  change, 
sufficiently  account  for  them.  Some  find  it  as  difficult  to  leave  off  a. 
mere  habit  of  opinion,  however  pernicious,  as  drunkards  their  drams* 
Others  cannot  bear  a  diminniion  in  the  respect  which  they  have  long 
entertained  for  themselves,  as  sensible  and  conci  usive  thinkers.  Othera  . 
are  afraid  of  all  innovation,  in  consequence  of  the  shock  it  gives  ta 
society  ;  and  yet  the  next  minute  they  would  wage  a  doien  wars  to 
presei  re  the  old  notions.  Again,  it  is  thought  a  triumphant  argument 
with  some,  if  the  new  opinion  proposed  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
proposer ;— which  is  a  very  idle  oligection ;  because  If  H  supposes  the 
general  good,  it  includes  his  among  the  rest*- 

Innovation,  as  mere  innovation,  is  a  want  of  reveraneo  lor  anti-» 

qaity ;  an  insensibility  to  the  accumuhited  habits  of  thne,  and  to  the 

.  comforts  and  consolations  they  have  gathered  by  the  way.    But  on  the 

*  TUh  story  ^wiili  ih«  uitial  dvgWreiiee  of  detail)  %•  from  the  Umlitn  NeveKati, 
•ml  hat  been  told  in  Paioter'a  Palece  of  Pleaaare,  one  of  the  ttoro-bouMS  of  eat 
great  dramatic  wrkert. 
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other  ^  haftd,  objection  to  it,  as  mere  objection^  is  cowardice  and 
selfiahoess ;  cowardice,  for  fear  of  responsibility  ;  selfishness,  for  fear 
of  losing  a  certain  property  in  onr  solf-respect,  and  having  the  netfpn 
of  our  own  wisdom  and  sufficiency  disturbed.  Yon  may  know  the 
goodness  of  either  in  proportion  to  it*s  enthusiasm,  sincerity,  gentle* 
Hess,  and  wish  to  r§ason«  You  may  know  tlie  badness,  by  a  certain 
mixture  of  coldness  and  violeoce,  by  it*s  shuffling,  it*s  petulance,  and 
it*s  tendency  to  dismiss  a  sabject  at  once  with  abuse.  As  to  the  innova- 
tor, it  is  bis  business  to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  portion  of  mis* 
representation  ;  for  who  was  the  innovator,  great  or  small,  that  ever 
was  without  it  ?  But  it  is  his  business  also  to  examine  narrowly  into 
liis  own  consciovrsness,  and  to  be  sure,  ffom  experiment,  that  he  can 
deny  himself  for  the  good  of  others,  what  he  would  willingly  enjoy 
with,  them  in  common. 

There  is  not  a  liberal  opinion  now  existing,  which  has  not  gone 
through  heaps  of  ugly  faces  and  yelling  threats,  like  this  saints  in  the 
old  pictures.  To  differ  in  religions  faith  was  once  thought  the  height 
of  nndeniable  villainy ;  and  is  so  still  br  some  ignorant  sects.  The 
.  Spaniards  were  taught  to  believe  that  all  heretics  had  monster-like 
faces,  till  Lord  Peterborough's  officers  persuaded  the  nuns  otherwise. 
Milton  says  that  he  could  not  propose  some  new  things  even  afTer  an 
ancient  fashion,  (and  indeed  almost  every  proposition  for  human  im* 
provement  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  writers),  but 

•• 
-7 — Straight  a  hideout  noitM  environs  me 

Ofowli  end  cuckoo*,  asset,  ape«»  and  dogs; 

As  whenf  those  hinds  that  were  traasfbnned  to  frogt 

Railed  at  Latooa's  iwiiFborii  progeny t 

Which  after  held  Ihe  suo  and  moon  in  iee* 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  such  a  man  as  Bacon  trying  to  feel  hts'way  into 
popular  persuarion,  by  smoothing  the  king's  and  people's  prejudices  as 
'he  goes,  giring  even  into  the  superstitions  about  witchcraft.  A  friend 
was  observing  to  os  a  short  time  since,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  denouncement  of  cmelty  to  animals,  till  Pope  wrote  a 
paper  on  it  in  the  Guardian.  Shakspeare,  who  says  every  thing,  has 
said  something  abput  '<  the  poor  l>eetle  whom  we  tread  upon,  Afeling 
as  great  a  pang  as  when  a  giant  dies  ;**  but  it  is  only  b  a  cursory  man* 
ner,  and  by  way  of  illustration.  His  reflections  upon  the  hunted  slag, 
as  if  bj  way  of  excuse  for  the  novelty  of  their  sympathy,  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  eccentric  and  saturnine  philosopher.  His  age  Indeed, 
so  great  and  humane  in  many  respects,  was  so  insensible  in  this  partis 
cular  point,  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  humanest  of  its  ornaments,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  describes  his  ladies  and  courtiers  as  laudably  diverting 
themselves  wiUi  sealingup  a  dove's  eyes,  to  see  it  strain  higher  and  higher 
into  the  light,— with  other  *^  cunning"  diversions  too  gross  and  cruel 
to  repeat*  Poor  ignorant  old  beldams,  whom  their  neigh  hours  or  them- 
selves took  for  witches,  were  put  to  death  at  a  later  period,  with  great 
approbation,  not  only  of  the  ^  British  Solomon^"  King  James,  but  of 
a  high  legitl  Authority,  and  even  the  good  eld  %r  Matthew  Hale. 
The  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  as  our  r^ers  know,  was  accounted  a 
sort  of  perfection  of  a  man,  e^cially  in  all  respects  Intellectnat,  moral. 
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and  religiottfl.  This  eicell«Dt  perwm  was  in  th«  habit  of  moralixiii^  npoii 
eTery  thing  that  he  did  or  snared,  inch  as  ^'  Upon  his  manner  of  giving 
meat  to  his  dog/*-^^^  Upon  his  horse  stunbling  in  a  rery  fair  way/'^ 
*'  Upon  his  silting  at  ease  in  a  coach  that  went  ?ery  fast,**  &c  Among 
other  Reflections,  is  one  ^^  Upon  a  fish's  straggling  after  having  swal- 
lowed the  Hook."  It  amounts  to  this ;  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
fish  thinlLS  himself  about  to  be  most  happy,  the  hook  ^^  does  so  wobimI 
and  tear  his  tender  gills,  and  thereby  puts  him  into  such  restless  pain, 
that  no  doubt  he  wishes  tlie  hook,  Iwit  and  all,  were  out  of  his  torn 
jaws  again.  Thus,"  says  he,  <*  men  who  do  what  they  should  not  to 
obtain  any  sensual  desires,'*  &c.  &c»  Not  a  thought  comes  orer  him  mm 
to  his  own  part  in  the  business,  and  what  he  ought  to  say  of  himself 
for  tearing  the  jaws  and  gills  to  indulge  his  own  appetite  for  excite^ 
ment.  Take  also  the  following :— <<  Fifth  Section— Reflection  1.  Kill- 
ing a  crow  (out  of  window)  in  ahog*s  trough,  and  immediately  tracing 
the  ensuing  reflection  with  a  pen  made  of  one  of  his  quills.<^Long  aiMl 
patiently  did  I  wait  for  this  unlucky  crow, wallowing  in  the  sluttish  trough 
<  whose  sides  kept  him  a  great  while  out  of  the  reach  of  my  gun),  and  gorg- 
ing  himself  with  no  less  greediness  than  the  rery  swinish  proprietariea  of 
the  feast,  lill  at  length  my  no  less  unexpected  than  fatal  shot  in  & 
moment  struck  him  down,  and  turning  the  scene  of  his  delight  into 
that  of  his  pangs,  made  him  abruptly  alter  his  note,  and  change  his 
triumphant  chaunt  into  a  dismal  and  tragic  noise.  This  method  is 
not  unusual  to  divine  justice  towards  brawny  and  incorrigible  sinners^" 
ScCk  &c.  Thus  the  crow,  for  eating  his  dinner,  is  a  rascal  worthy  to 
be  shot  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  before  the  latter  sits 
down  to  his  own ;  while  the  said  Mr.  Boyle,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  being  a  gentleman  in  search  of  amusement  at  the  expence 
of  birds  and  fish.  Is  a  representatire  of  Divine  Justice. 

We  laugh  at  this  wretched  moral  pedantry  now,  and  deplore  the 
inToluntary  hard-heartediiess  which  such  mistakes  in  religion  tended 
to  produce ;  but  in  how  many  respects  should  it  not  make  us  look 
about  us^  and  see  where  we  fall  short  of  an  enlargement  of  thinking  } 
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There  he  uriTint  found  ab«ut  doth  file, 

and  takes  currey  whh  busle  curioQB  eye: 
ow  thu,  now  that,  he  taitcth  teuderiy. 


ma i 
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SUPERFliNE  DREEt>tNG. 


The^c  is  an  anecdote  tn  Aatus  Oeliiu^  (Nocies  Atdca;,  Uh.  10^ 
Cnp,  6))  which  exhibits,  we  think,  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  what 
ntay  be  called  poHte  blackguardism  that  we  erer  remember  to  hare 
read.  The  fastidiousness,  self-will,  and  infinite  resentment  against  a 
fnultitnde  of  one's  fellow-creatures  for  presuming  to  come  in  contact 
with  one*8  own  importance,  ate  truly  edifying ;  and  to  COmpleto  the 
lesson,  this  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  effect  of  soperfine  breeding 
nhd  b)ood  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  jierson  of  a  iady*  Her  wordi 
might  be  thought  to  hare  been  a  bad  joke;  and  bad  enough  iC  wouML 
have  been;  but  the  sense  that  was  shewn  of  them  prores  them  to  hart 
been  yery  grarely  regarded. 

Clandia,  the  daughter  of  Appius  Coecui,  in  coming  a#ay  from  a 
public  spectacle.  Was  much  pressed  and  pushed  about  by  the  crowd; 
tipon  which  she  thus  rented  her  im^mfience  t-^^^  What  should  I  bare 
auffered  now,  and  how  mech  more  should  I  hare  been  i^ueeted  a^ 
knocked  about,  if  my  brother  Publlus  ClaudioB  had  net  had  his  aMpe 
destrdye(t  in  battle,  with  all  that  heap  of  men  ?  '  I  shffuld  hare  be<aft 
absolutely  jammed  to  death!  Would  to  hearen  my  brother  irere 
alire  again,  and  conld  go  with  anoth^  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  be  the  6^ik 
6f  this  host  of  people,  who  plague  and  pester  one  Ih  thb  horrid 
manner !''  ♦ 

For  these  words,  ^'  i6  wfeked  and  so  unclrtc,"  sayt  goed  old  Oef- 
lius,  (tarn  improba  ac  tarn  incivitia)  the  jGdiles,  Catus  Fnndanus  and 
Tib(  rius  Sempronius,  got  the  lady  fined  in  the  sum  of  twenty«fire 
thousand  pounds  brass.  There  is  a  long  account  in  Liry  of  the  speech 
which  they  made  to  the  people,  in  reply  to  the  noble  families  that  in-^- 
terceded  for  her.  It  is  rery  Indignaut.  Claudia  herself  confessed  her 
wordd,  and  does  not  appear  to  hare  joined  in  the  Intercetskm.  They 
are  not  related  at  such  length  by  Liry,  as  by  Aulas  Gelliea*    He 


*  «  QM  me  none  fadnia  e«w^t,  quantoqtie  ardiap  prep»inM|ae  conflictaU  etiei% 
•IP.  CUiMiu 
noQ  perdidi; 
Sed  iitinam, 
ffUm  rouliitiidiiiem  ^erdttum  eal,  qne  nw  ma't^  nunc  mitcram  ^nvexaril.* 


ifd  me  none  racnnia  e«w^t,  quantoqtie  arctiop  prep»inM|ae  conniciaia  etaei% 
dins  fmter  meutnavali  priBlio  claii»ein  navUim  rum  ingenti  civ^um  oaroer* 
di»«et?  ceri^  quidem  majore  ntinc  copfii  populi  oppresra  intercidiitem. 
m,  inquir,  reviviscat  flrMer,  aUatnqne  claMem  in  Siciiiam  ducat,  atqtte 
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merely  makes  her  vfUh  that  her  brother  were  alire  to  take  oat  another 
fleet,  hut  he  shews  l^is  own  sense  of  the  ebullition  by  calling  it  a 
dreadful  imprecation ;  and  her  rage  was  eren  more  gratuitous  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  for  he  describes  bar  as  coming  from  the  shews  in  m 
chariot. 

Insolence  and  want  of  feeling  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  in  this 
Appian  family  :  which  gifes  us  also  a  strong  sense  of  their  want  of 
capacity ;  otherwise  a  aisgust  at  such  manners  must  hare  been  gene* 
rated  in  some  of  the  children.  They  were  famous  for  opposing  erery 
popular  law,  and  for  haying  kept  the  Commons  as  long.as  possible  out 
of  any  share  in  public  honours  and  gorernment.  The  fillain  Appiua 
Claudius,  whose  welUknown  story  has  lately  been  made  still  more 
familiar  to  the  public  by  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Knowles,  was  among  it*s 
ancestors.  Appius  Caecus,  or  the  Blind,  the  father  of  Claudia,  though 
he  constructed  the  celebrated  Appian  Way  and  otherwise  benefited 
the  city,  was  a  Tf  ry  unpopular  man,  wilful,  haughty,  and  lawless.  He 
retained  possession  of  the  Censorship  beyond  the  limited  period.  It  is 
an  instance  perhaps  of  his  unpopularity,  as  well  as  of  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  that  haiing  made  a  change  in  one  of  the  priestly  offices^ 
and  become  blind  some  years  afterwards,  the  Romans  attributed  it  to 
the  rengeance  of  hearen ;  an  opinion  which  Li?y  repeats  with  great 
devotion,  calling  it  a  warninff  against  innoTations  in  religion.  It  had 
no  effect  however  upon  Claudius  the  brother,  whose  rashness  furnished 
the  pious  Romans  with  a  similar  example  to  point  at.  Before  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Carthaginians,  the  Sacred  Chickens  were  consulted^ 
and  because  they  would  not  peck  and  furnish  him  with  a  good  omen,  * 
he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  ^^  If  they  won*t 
cat,'*  said  he^  *^  let  *em  drink.''  The  engagement  was  one  of  the 
worst  planned,  and  the  worst  fought  In  the  world ;  bnt  the  men  were 
aTowedly  dispirited  by  the  Consul's  irreverend  behaviour  to  the 
chickens  ;  and  his  impiety  shared  the  disgrace  with  his  folly.  livy 
jepireoBnts  him  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  was  bad  in  his  family ;  proud^ 
•tubbom,  unmerciful  though  full  of  faults  himself,  and  wilful  and  pre- 
eipitate  to  a  degree  of  madness.  This  was  the  battle,  of  which  his 
sister  wished  to  see  a  repetition.  It  cost  the  Remans  many  ships  soak, 
plnety-three  taken,  and  according  to  the  historian,  the  miraculous  loss 
of  eight  thousand  men  killed  and  twenty  thousand  taken  prisoners^ 
while  the  Carthaginians  lost  not  a  ship  or  a  man.  • 


SHAKING  HANDS. 

Among  the  first  things  which  we  remember  noticing  in  the  manners 
of  people,  were  two  errors  in  the  custom  of  shaking  hands.  Some  we 
observed,  grasped  every  body's  hand  alike,— with  an  equal  fervour  of 
^ip.  You  would  have  thought  that  Jenkins  was  the  best  friend  they 
had  in  the  world )  but  on  succeeding  to  the  squeeze,  though  a  slight 
acquaintance,  you  found  it  equally  flattering  to  yourself;  and  on  the 
appearance  of  somebody  else  (whose  name,  it  turned  out,  the  operator 
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liad  forgotten,)  the  crash  was  no  less  complimentary  :-^he  face  was  as 
earnest  and  beaming,  the  <^  glad  to  see  von"  as  syllabfcal  and  sincere, 
and  the  shake  as  close,  as  long,  and  as  rejoicing,  as  if  the  semi-unknown 
was  a  friend  come  home  from  the  ]>e8art5. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  gentleman  now  and  thon  as 
coy  of  his  hand,  as  if  h^  were  a  prude  or  had  a  whitlow.  It  was  in 
▼ain,  that  your  pretensions  did  not  go  beyond  the  ^*  civil  salute"  of 
the  ordinary  shalce ;  or  that  being  introduced  to  htm  in  a  friendly  man« 
ner  and  expected  to  shake  hands  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  yon 
could  not  in  decency  omit  his.  His  fingers,  half  coming  out,  and  half 
retreating,  seemed  to  think  that  you  were  going  to  do  them  a  mis-' 
chief;  and  when  you  got  hold  of  them,  the  whole  shake  was  on  your* 
side :  the  other  hand  did  but  proudly  or  pensif  ely  acquiesce,— there 
was  no  knowing  which :  you  had  to  sustain  it,  as  you  might  a  lady's  in 
handing  her  to  »  scat :  and  it  was  an  equal  perplexity  to  know  how  to 
shake  or  to  let  it  go.  The  one  seemed  a  tiolence  done  to  the 
patient ;  the  other  an  aokward  responsibility  brought  upon  yourself. 
You  did  not  know,  all  the  eToning,  whether  you  were  not  an  object  of 
dislike  to  the  person ;  till  on  the  party's  breaking  up,  you  saw  him 
behare  like  an  equally  ilUused  geqtieman,  to  all  who  practised  the 
^  aame  unthinking  ciTility. 

Both  these  errors,  we  think,  might  as  well  be  avoided :  but  of  the 
too,  we  must  say  we  prefer  the  former.  If  it  does  not  look  so  much 
like  particular  sincerity,  it  looks  more  like  general  kindness ;  and  if 
those  two  virtues  aire  to  be  separated,  (which  they  assuredly  need  not 
be,  if  considered  without  spleen^  the  world  can  better' afford  to  dis- 
pense with  an  unpleasant  truth  than  a  gratuitous  huaianity.  Besides, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  one,  than  to  practice  the  other ; 
and  kindness  itself  Is  the  best  of  all  truths.  As  long  as  we  are  sure  of 
that,  we  are  sure  of  something,  and  of  something  pleasant.  It  is 
always  the  best  end,  f f  not  in  every  Instance  the  most  logical  means. 

This  manual  shyness  is  sometimes  attributed  to  modesty,  but  never, 
we  suspect,  with  justice,  unless  it  be  that  sort  of  modesty,  whose  fear 
of  committing  Itself  is  grounded  in  pride^  Want  of  address  is  a  better 
reaion,  but  this  particular  instance  of  it  would  be  grounded  in  the 
same  feeling.  It  always  implies  a  habit  either  of  pride  or  distrust. 
We  liava  met  with  two  really  kind  men,  i^rho  evinced  this  Aoreoess  of 
hand.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  thought  himself  inferior  to  any  bocly 
about  him,  and  both  had  good  reason  to  think  highly  of  ihcmiiGhtPs; 
but  both  had  been  sanguine  men  i:ontradicted  in  their  eeirty  hope^ 
There  was  a  plot  to  meet  the  hand  of  one  of  them  with  a  fish-slico,  lu 
order  to  shew  him  the  disadvantage  to  which  he  put  bis  frit^ods  by  that 
flat  mode  of  salutation  ;  but  the  conspirator  had  not  the  couragQ  to  do 
it.  Whether  he  heard  of  the  intention^  we  know  not;  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  took  very  kindly  to  a  shake.  Thje  other  ^a^  th«:  only 
man  of  a  warm  set  of  politicians,  who  remained  true  to  his  first  \t}\<i  of 
mankind.  He  was  impatient  at  the  change  of  his  companions  aud  at 
the  folly  and  inattention  .of  the  rest;  but  though  his  manner  became 
cold,  his  consistency  still  remained  warn) ;  and  this  gave  hiip  ^  right 
io  be  as  btraoge  ab  he  pleased. 
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ON  ftECmWG  A  SPRIQ  OF  LAUREL  FROM  VAUCLUSE. 

And  this  piec«  of  laurel  is  from  Vaqclnse !  Perhaps  Petrarch,  per- 
haps  ly^ora,  sut  under  it  I  This  is  a  true  present*  What  an  es^quUite 
dry  old,  fitalf  jQ^ngAoMng^  eTerlastiog  twig  it  isl  It  has  been 
pludied  nine  months,  and  looks  as  hale  and  as  crfsp  as  If  it  would  last 
nUety  yeairs*  It  shall  last  at  any  rate  as  long  as  it's  owner,  and 
Ipnger,  if  care  and  io?e  can  pres^re  it.  How  beautifully  it  is  turned ! 
It  was  a  happy  pull  from  the  tree^  Ifs  shape  is  the  ?ery  line  of 
beauty ;  it  has  berries  upon  it,  as  if  resoWed  to  shew  us  in  what  fine 
,  condition  the  trees  are  ;  while  the  leaves  issue  from  it,  and  swerre  up* 
wards  with  their  elegant  points,  as  though  they  had  come  from  adortu 
ing  the  poet's  head.  Be  thou  among  the  best  of  one's  keepsakes,  thou 
gontle  stem«-<»in  dalicUs  nostris  ;-^and  may  the  very  maid-servant  who 
wonders  to  see  thy  withered  beauty  in  it's  frame,  miss  her  lover  the 
next  five  weeks,  for  not  having  the  instinct  to  know  that  thou  must 
have  something  to  do  with  love. 

Perhaps  Petrarch  has  felc  the  old  ancestral  boughs  of  this  branch, 
stretching  over  bis  head,  and  whispering  to  him  of  the  name  of  Laura, 
of  his  love,  and  of  their  future  glory ;  for  all  these  ideas  used  to  be 
entwined  in  ooe«  (Sestina  2,  Canzone  17,  Sonetti  102,  163,  164, 
tQ7t  ^M,  &c.)  Perhaps  it  is  pf  the  very  stock  of  tnat  bough,  which 
|o  describes  as  supplying  his  mistress  with  a  leaning-stock  when  sh« 
sat  in  her  favourite  bower,     (See  the  translation  at  the  end.) 

Gtovane  donna  loltn  un  vtrde  Uvro 
Vidt  piA  bianca  e  pi&  freikia  che  ne%e 
t^ou  p«rco»«a  dni  »ol  tnoiti  e  reoli*  ai)ni; 
£*1  suo  parlar,  v*i  bcl  vi«<o,  c  te  cinome, 
Mi  piacqiier  »l,  ch'  V  \*hb  a  g!i  occhi 
|C4  avrd  attaprvy  ov'io  «ia  in  pogeio  o*o  riva^ 

A  jrouthful  lady  ondf  r  •  gpeen  kurel 

1  saw,  more  fair  and  colder  Vban  while  tnowa 

Uiivhone  uppn  for  many  and  many  9  year: 

And  her  aweet  looks,  and  tiatr,  and  way  •f  fpeaking, 

SSo  pleaatd  me,  ihat  1  Imv^  ker  im>w  before  roe. 

And  ahaH  htvpt  evert  wUetUer  od  hill  or  lea. 

The  laurel  seems  more  appropriated  to  Petrarch  than  to  any  other 
.  poet*  He  delighted  to  sit  under  it*s  leaves ;  he  loved  it  both  for  itself, 
^nd  for  the  resemblance  of  it's  name  to  that  of  hit  mistress ;  he  wrote 
of  1t  contipuaUv ;  and  he  was  called  from  out  of  it's  shade,  to  be 
crowned  with  U  in  the  Capitoh  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  iKe 
fpndness  with  which  he  cherished  the  united  ideas  of  Laura  and  the 
laurel,  that  he  confesses  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  delights  ke 
experienced  in  receiving  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

It  was  out  of  Vaucluse  that  he  was  ^lled«  VaoeUise,  Valehiusa, 
the  Shut  Valley,  (from  which  the  French,  \n  the  modern  enthusiasm 
for  intellect,  gave  the  name  to  the  department  in  which  it  Ues},  Is  a 
reraarkabie  spot  iu  th^  old  poetical  region  of  Provence,  consisting  of  t^ 
little  deep  glen  of  green  meadows  surrounded  with  rocks,  and  oontarn* 
ing  the  fountain  of  the  rifer  Sorguc.     Petrarch,  when  a  bay  of  iright  or 
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nine  jcftfs  of  age,  had  Jbeen  stf  ock  with  iCs  beanty,  Aad  e^^ekiteed  tfcst 
it  was  the  plaoe  of  all  othere  he  shonkl  like  to  lit e  in,  better  than  the 
most  splendid  cities,  lie  resided  there  uterwards  for  seremi  jcftre^ 
and  eompostd  in  H  the  greater  part  of  hia  poemC  Indeed^  he  says  in 
bts  own  aeconnt  of  himself,  that  he  either  wrote  orjcoeoeifed  In  that 
valley  almost  every  w6rk<  be  produced.  .  H6  .lived  in  alitlie  eottaga 
with  a  small  homestead.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  he  thought 
to  forget  his  passion  for  Laura,  and  here  he  foand  it  stronger  than 
ever.  We  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  ^ave  been  otherwise ;  for  ' 
Laura  lived  no  great  way  off,  at  Chabrleres  :  and  he  appears  to  have 
seen  her  often  in  the  very  place.  He  paced  along  the  river ;  he  sat 
under  the  trees ;  he  climbed  the  mountains;  but  Love,  he  says,  was 
.ever  by  his  side, 

Regjonv)<lo  con  meco,  ed  io  con  lai. 

He  holding  talk  wiih  ine,\nd  I  with  liiou 

We  are  supposing  thai  all  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  Petrarch. 
Many  of  them  doabtleaa  know  him  intimately.  Should  any  of  them 
want  an  introduction  to  him,  how  should  we  speak  of  him  in  the  gross  ? 
We  should  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  greatest 
scholars  that  ever  lived ;  that  he  was  a  writer  who  fiourished  in  Italy 
iu  the  14th  century  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  was  yovaig^  during  the^ 
reigns  of  our  Edwards  ;  that  he  was  the  greatest  light  of  his  age ;  that 
although  so  fine  a  writer  himself^  and  the  author  of  a  multitude  of 
works,  or  rather  because  he  was  both,  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
revive  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  learning,  recommending  it  every 
where,  and  copying  out  lar^  manuscripts  with  his  own  hand ; 
that  two  great  cities,  Paris  and  Rome,  contended  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  crowning  him  ;  that  lie  was  crowned  publicly^  in  the 
Metropolis  of  the  World,  with  laurel  and  with  myrtle  ;  tliat  he  was 
the  friend  of  Boccaccio,  the  Father  of  Italian  Prose ;  and  lastly,  that 
his  greatest  renown  nevertheless,  as  well  as  the  predominant  feelings 
of  his  existence,  arose  from  the  long  love  he  bore  for  a  lady  of  Avignon, 
the  far*famed  Laura,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  on  the  6th  of  April, 
13^7,  on  a  Good  Friday;  whom  he  rendered  iilustrtoas  in  a  multi- 
tude qf  sonnets,  which  have  left  a  sweet  sound  and  sentiment  in  the 
ear  of  all  after  lovers ;  and  who  died,  still  passionately  beloved,  in  the 
year  1348,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  on  which  he  first  beheld  her. 
Who  she  was,  or  why  their  connexion  was  not  closer,  remains  a  mys* 
tery.  ^But  that  she  was  a  real  person,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
modesty  she  did  not  shew  an  insensible  oountenauce  to  his  passion,  is 
clear  from  his  long-haunted  imagination,  from  his  own  repeated 
accounts,  from  all  that  he  wrote,  uttered,  and  thought'  One  love, 
and  one  poet,  sufficed  to  give  the  whole  civilized  world  a  sense  of  deli- 
cacy in  desire,  of  the  abundant  riches  to  be  found  in  one  single  idea, 
and  of  the  going  out  of  a  man's  self  to  dwell  in  the  soul  and  happiness 
of  another,  which  has  served  to  refine  the  passion  for  all  modern 
times ;  and  perhaps  will  do  so,  as  ioog  as  love  renews  the  world. 
.  By  way  of  completing  this  ebullition  on  Petrarch,  which  has 
been  unexpectedly  cxciti^d  iu  U3,  (for  we  intended  to  devote  a.longer 
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and  perlMps  a  duller  artkle  to  him  by  and  bj)^  we  will  condade  it 
with  a  translation  of  his  most  celebrated  canione^  which  was  addressed 
to  the  river  Sorgue  and  it's  bowers.  It  has  appeared  before,  tiioogh 
not  in  a  pla<^  so  saitable  as  the  present;  andas  we  ha?e  beeR  asl^ed  to 
reprint  it,  before  we  erer  thonght  of  doing  so,  we  repeat  it  with  th^ 
less  scruple.    Jt  i>  the  14(1  Caazone,  \<A.  1.,  begimiag, 

CHIAEE,  ntESCBE,   E  DOX.IPS  ACQUE. 

Clear*  Arciht  And  dalcet  itrMmt, 
"Whieli  the  fair  ihape,  who  seefiii 
To  me  sole  wofnan,  bauQted  at  noon-tide  { 
Boughf  gently  interknit, 
(I  aif^h  lo  think  of  it) 

Which  formed  a  raitie  chair  for  her  aweet  tide; 
And  tarf»  and  Bowers  bright-eyed, 
0*er  which  her  (bided  gown 
Flowed  like  an  angel*8  down  | 
And  yon,  O  holy  air  and  bu»|¥*dt 
Where  first  my  heart  aC  her  tweet  glances  guth'd; 
'Give  ear,  give  ear,  with  one  contenting. 
To  my  last  wurdt,  my  latt  and  my  lanicnting. 

If 'li*  my  fote  below. 

And  heaven  will  have  it  to,  * 

That  love  mutt  eloae  theae  dying  eyet  in  teari, 
^ay  my  poor  duat  be  laid 
In  middle  of  your  ahade, 

While  my  toul,  naked,  mountt  to  it*v  own  tpheretf 
The  thought  would  calm  my  learf| 
When  taking,  out  of  breath, 
r  The  doubtful  step  of  death  ; 

For  never^could  my  spirit  find 

A  ttiller  port  afler  the  ttormT%ind; 

Nor  in  more  calm,  abiaraetea  bourne, 

Slip  from  my  travailled  flettb,  and  from  ray  bones  out-worn. 

Perhapa,  aomc  future  hour. 

To  her  aeeuatoaied  bower 

3fight.come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  thei 

Aud  where  the  taw  me  firti, 

Mifrht  turn  with  eyet  athirtt 

Aud  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  met 

Then,  Oh  the  charity  I 

Seeing  betwii^t  the  ttonet 

The  earth  that  held  my  bonea, 

A  aigli  for  rery  love  at  last 

Miglit  Atk  of  heaven  to  pardon  me  the  past  t 

And  heaven  ittelf  could  not  aay  nay. 

At  witii  her  gentle  veil  the  wiped  the  teart  away*  ^ 

How  well  I  call  to  mind, 

When  from  thote  bought  the  wind 

Shook  down  upon  her  botom  flower  on  flower  $ 

And  there  ahe  tat,  meek*ey«d^  ^ 

In  midst  of  all  that  firide. 

Sprinkled  and  bluthing  throiigh  an  amorout  ahower. 

Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower, 

And  teemed  to  drett  the  curlt, 

Qoeenlike,  with  goPd  and  pearls; 

Some,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stoppM, 

Some  OB  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropp'd  § 

While  otherf,  fluttering  from  above. 

Seemed  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  aud  spying  **  Uere  reigns  Lore.** 
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Ubvroflsn  thM  I  Mid, 

Inward,  und  fill'd  with  dread,  « 

— **  Doubtleti  tliii  creature  came  from  Paradise  T* 

For  at  her  looV  the  while. 

Her  voice,  and  her  tweet  smile. 

And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes; 

So  tliat,  with  long-drawn  aight, 

I  said,  at  far  from  men,  « 

•*  How  came  I  here,  and  when  l* 

I  had  forgotten ;  and  alaa. 

Fancied  myaelf  in  beav'n,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  that  time  till  thin,  I  bear 

Such  love  for  the  green  Bower,  I  cannot  rest  eltewhere. 


A  TRUE  STOHY. 
TO  TUB  INDICATOR. 


Sir,— When  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  had  delicate  health,  and  was 
somewhat  of  a  pensive  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind :  it  was  ny 
delight  in  the  long  summer  evenings  to  slip  away  from  my  noisy  and 
more  robust  companions',  that  I  might  walk  in  the  shade  of  a  venerable 
wood,  my  favourite  haunt,  and  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  old  ro^ks, 
who  seemed  as  fond  of  this  retreat  as  I  was. 

Onc^  evening  I  sat  later  than  usual,  though  the  distant  sound  of  the 
cathedral  clock  had  more  than  once  warned  me'  to  my  home.  There 
was  a  stillness  In  all  nature  that  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  by  the  least 
motion.  From  this  reverie  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sight  of  a 
tall  slender  female  who  was  standing  by^  me,  looking  soYrowfulty  and 
steadily  In  my  face.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  from  head  to  foot,  ia 
a  fashion  I  had  never  seen  before ;  her  garments  were  unusually  long 
and  flowing,  and  rustled  as  she  glided  through  the  tow  shrubs  near  bm 
as  if  they  were  made  of  the  richest  silk.  My  heart  beat  as  if  I  was 
dying,  and  I  knew  not  that  I  could  have  stirred  from  the  spot ;  but 
she  seemed  so  very  mild  and  beautiful,  I  did  not  attempt  it.  Her  pale 
brown  hair  was  braided  round  her  head,  but  there  were  aome  locks 
that  strayed  upon  her  neck ;  and  altogether  she  looked  like  a  lovely 
picture,  but  not  like  a  living  woman.  I  closed  my  eyes  forcibly  wiAk 
my  hands,  and  when  I  looked  again  she  had  vanished. 

I  cannot  exactly  say  why  I  d^  not  on  my  return  speak  of  this  beau«> 
tiful  fippearance,  nor  why,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  I 
went  again  and  again  to  the  same  spot  that  I  might  s^e  her.  She 
always  c&me,  and  often  in  the  storm  and  plashing  rain,  that  never 
seemed  to  touch  or  to  annoy  her,  and  looked  sweetly  at  me,  and 
silently  passed  on ;  and  though  she  was  so  near  ta  me,  that  once  the 
wind  lifted  those  light  straying  lotks,  and  I  felt  them  against  my 
cheek,  yet  I  never  could  move  or  speak  to  her.  I  fell  ill ;  and  when  f 
recovered,  my  mother  closely  questioned  me  of  the  tall  lady,  of  whom, 
in  the  height  of  my  fever,  I  had  so  often  spoken. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  weight  was  taken  from  my  boyish  spirits, 
when  I  learnt  that  this  was  no  apparition,  but  a  most  lovely  woman ; 
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not  young,  though  shr  had  kept  her  jronng  Ic^ks,  for  th^  grief  which 
had  broken  her  heart  seemed  to  hate  spared  her  beaufjr. 

When  the  rebel  troops  were  retreating  after  their  total  defeat,  in 
that  rery  wood  I  was  so  fond  of,  a  young  officer,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  anguish  of  his  wounds,  sunk  frptn  his  horse,  and  laid  him- 
self down  to  die.  lie  was  found  there  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
R  ,  and  conreyed  by  a  trusty  domestic  to  her  father's  mansion. 
Sir  Henry  was  a  loyalist ;  but  the  ofKcer's  deapende  condition  excited 
his  Compassion,  and  his  many  wounds  spoke  a  language  a  brave  man 
could  not  misunderstand.  Sir  Henry*s  daughter  with  many  tears 
pleaded  for  him,  and  pronounced  that  he  should  be  carefully  and 
secretly  attended.  And  well  she  kept  that  promise,  for  she  waited 
upon  hiro  (her  mother  being  long  d^djrfor  many  weeks,  and  anxiously 
watched  for  the  first  opening  of  eyes,  that,  languid  as  he  was,  looked 
brightly  and  gratefully  upon  his  young  nurse* 

You  may  fancy  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  as  he  slowly  recovered, 
all  the  moments  that  were  spent  in  reading,  and  low*?oiced  singing, 
and  gentle  playing  on  the  lute,  and  how'  many  frelh  flowers  were 
Imiight  to  one  whose  wounded  linbs  wotld  not  (lear  him  to  gather 
thcmi  for  himself,  and  how  calmly  the  days  glided  on  ia  the  blessedness 
^  returniBg  health,  aad  in  that  sweet  silence  So  carefully  enjoined 
Mm.  I  will  paii  by  this  to  speak  of  on)s  day^  which,  blighter  and  ^ 
pleasanter  than  others,  did  not  leem  more  bright  or  more  lorely  than 
Ihe  looka  of  the  young  maiden,  as  she  gaii]r  spok^  of  ^  a  tittle  festirai 
which  (though  it  must  bear  an  unworthiei*  name)  sh#  meant  really  to 
l^re  in  honour  of  her  guest's  recovery ;"  *'  and  it  Is  ttafte,  lady,*'  said 
h^  ^^  for  that,  guest  so  tended  and  so  honoured,  to  tell  you  his  whole 
atory,  and  speak  to  you  of  bne  who  will  help  Uin  to  thank  you :  may 
i  a^  yoo,  fair  lady,  to  write  a  little  billet  for  me,  which  even  in  (heae 
times  of  danger  I  may  find  some  means  to  forward  i^  To  his  mother, 
no  doubt,  die  thought,  as  with  light  steps  and  a  lighter  h^rt  she  stated 
herself  by  his  couch,  and  smilingly  bade  him  dictate ;  but^  when  he 
8a{d  ^^  My  dear  wife,*'  and  lifted  up  ].U  eyes  to  be  asked  for  more,  he 
saw  before  Him  a  pale  statue,  that  gate  him  one  look  of  utter  despair, 
aid  fell,  for  he  Imd  no  power  to  help  her,  httVily  at  his  fe^t.  Those 
eyea  neter  truly  reflected  the  pure  toul  again,  or  answered  by  answering 
looks  the  fond  enquiries  of  her  poor  old  father.  She  lived  to  be  aa  I  saw 
her,— sweet  and  gentle,  and  delicate  always ;  but  reason  retdmed  no 
nore.  She  visited  till  tlie  day  of  her  dteth  the  spot  where  she  first 
iaw  that  young  soldier,  and  dressed  herself  in  the  very  clothes  that  he 
said  so  well  became  hrr.  ik. 
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Tktft  he  arrirlnf  romid  about  doth  (lie*  ' 
Aad  takn  turrey  with  boiic  curioiu  eye  r 
Nmr  this,  nam  tiut,  he  uutcth  tenderly. 


No.  XLL— WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19ih,   18^, 


TUE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CENCf  FAMfLY,  ANT)  TRAGEDV  ON 
THAT  SUBJECT. 

Ws  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  present  nnttber  the  sobstance  of  a 
remarkable  document,  containing  the  antliorities  for  the  ,tragedy  which 
has  lately  appeai:ed  dn  the  same  snbject,  and  which  we  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  notice.  Criticism  is  not  intended  to  be  a  feature  in  thia 
our  Tery  competent  and  agreeable  miscellany,  especially  criticisia  ot  a 
hostile  nature.  But  like  our  iltttstrions  predecessors  the  'tatler  and 
Spectator,  and  their  &ne  old  father  Montaigne,  we  shall  not  hesitata 
now  and  then  to  notice  some  new  and  ezcellest  work,  or  to  yindicata 
some  great  endeavours  on  the  part  of  a  friend,  the  nature  of  which 
may  require  a  more  than  ordinary  introdoction  to  the  public*  ^ 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  we  understand,  that  the  author  of  tha 
Cenci  has  otercharged  his  story ;  and  these  and  other  persons  tliink 
that  it  is  too  horrible  to  tell.  We  are  no  admirers  of  horrid  stories 
in  general,  as  we  ha?e  obserted  In  the  prefatory  reoiarks  t^  our  own 
grim  perpetration,  the  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner.  (Evdicatoh, 
p.  73.)  There  are  some  books  in  very  good  request,  and  with  letm 
delicate  people  too,— such  as  Clarissa  Harlo  we,— which  with  all  theUr 
undoubted  genius  we  would  as  soon  read  agaip,  as  see  a  man  ran  the 
gauntlet  from  here  to  Land's  End,  -  The  pain.U  ioo  long  drawn  oat, 
and  the  author's  portait  looks  too  lat  and  comfortable.  Tliere  ara 
also  plays,  not  so  cleter,  such  as  George  Barnwell  and  the  Fatal  Mar** 
riage,  full  of  half-witted  morals  and  gratuitous  agonies,  which,  wa 
would  as  lief  pay  to  hare  our  legs  tortured,  as  go  to  see :— admittanca 
to  the  red  hot  pincers,  three  and  sixpence;  hal^tortnre,  two  shilUags* 
But  as  we  would  aTola  mean  and  uqnecessary  pain,  so  it  appeara  t«  ua 
to  be  a  sort  of  moral  cowardice  not  to  look  the  most  appalling  sloriaa 
in  the  face,  that  come  to  beckon  us  towards  hidden  treasures  oC 
thought,  or  to  point  out  to  us  some  great  and  awful  endeaTOuc  Car 
good*  As  Proteus,  wh^n  tkis  consulters  grappled  with  him,  chan|ped 
himself  into  figures  of  beasts  and  serpents,  to  frighten  them  from  their 
hold,  but  gare  them  theiranswer  if  he  found  it  of  no  araU,  sa  it  is  with 
these  stories.  They  are  the  Gods  nrrestUng  with  ns  >n  fearM  shapes* 
Their  final  aspect  is  patien^  human,  and  oracular. 

The  moral  of  the  terrible  story  af  the  CefVcl,  whether  told  far  histor|r 
or  poetry,  is  a  lesson  against  the  enormftfts  arising  from  bad  education^ 
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from  long  indalged  8elf*will,  fron  the  impunities  of  too  mack  wealcb 
and  authority,  and  from  tyrannicai  and  degrading  notions  of  the  So« 
preme  Being*  It  is  nothing  bat  the  old  Hory  of  the  fferos  and  Eise- 
lins  in  another  shape.  It  is  will  driven  mad  by  the  power  of  indolging 
itself*  As  to  the  impossibility  of  the  story,  let  those  names  and  the 
writings  of  the  elder  dramatists  answer  all  objections  on  that  score. 
It  is  not  the  abstract  crime  that  is  the  subject  of  consideration,  bat  the 
excess  proportioned  to  the  excess  oi  the  will  and  to  the  bittemess  ei 
the  contradiction.  It  is  the  enormity  that  proves  the  case.  The  vn- 
happy  patient  is  insane  with  self-will  and  with  the  fory  of  being 
opposed ;  and  he  will  do  the  worst  and  most  horrible  things,  precisely 
because  he,  as  well  as  others,  knows  them  to  be  the  worst.  His  very  oat* 
rages  are  testimonies  to  the  beaaty  of  virtue.  He  does  not  say  this  ta 
himself.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  do  it^  unless  he  were  in  a  state  of  bodily 
$tB  well  as  moral  disease.  But  such  is  the  instinct  of  his  habits.  The 
question  then  is,  not  how  far  we  can  loathe  to  hear  about  the  frenzies 
of  a  fellow-creatore,  hot  how  we  can  get  at  the  causes  of  hfs  frenzy^ 
and  help  society  to  guard  against  them  in  all  their  shapes,  great  or 
small.  We  have  thousands  of  Cends  among  us  in  a  lesser  way,— petty 
home  tyrants,  sullen  degi^ders  of  the  deity  they  |rorsMp,  ImpodenA 
and  tallous  men  of  the  world,  people  that  hate  and  would  vex  others  tii 
proportion  as  their  merits  mortify  their  own  want  of  merit,  tempers 
that  work  their  wretched  pleasure  out  of  the  pakis  of  those  Ihey  can 
yitorrj^^kk  short,  all  that  come  under  the  poet's  description  of  *^  the 
household  fiend,^ — all  the  spmled  children  of  power,  high  and  low,— • 
the  victims  of  Indulged  perversity  and  of  an  induced  Iwd  opinion  of 
Godandndan. 

Upon  these  grounds,  after  giving  way  to  our  first  impuTse  of  horrov 
and  Indignation  at  the  ruffian  old  man  of  the  following  story,  we  caa 
pity  him.F— But  to  the  story  itself. 

Hie  Manuscript  was  copied  by  an  ItaHan  gentleman  from  a  library 
at  Rome,  and  is  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  I>eath  of  the  Cenci 
Family. 

Frauceico  Cencf  was  the  only  ton  of  a  Roman  lord,  who  had  been 
Treasurer  to  Pope  Fine  the- Fifth,  and  who  left  him  a  dear  annual 
Income  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  scudi.*  Besides  this,  our 
miserable  inheritor  of  wealth  and  impunity  married  a  rich  woman. 
After  the  death  of  this  kdy,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Locrezia 
Fetroni,  of  a^  noble  family  in  the  same  city.  By  the  former,  he  had 
seven  childrm.    By  the  latter  nonew 

Frsmcesca  hated  these  children.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  t»  say  so  in 
so  many  words ;  but  the  canse  Is  easily  seen  through.  He  led  a  UTe 
of  the  most  odious  profligacy,  and  was  as  full  of  sulleuness  as  vice. 
Mh  ohlldren  were  ratelllgent;  tireir  fhthj^r's  'example  d^isgusted  them  ; 
and  he  saw,  and  could  not  bear  this  contrast.  Hie  account  of  his 
M«treatnien€  of  them  begins  with  his  refusing  his  sons  enough  (e  live 
decently  npon,  while  pursuing  their  studies  at  Salamanca..  'HNeT  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  miserable  home;  and  here  he  treated  them 

,  *  W«  know  not  tlie  precise  vslue  ofihlecoiii.  whi<ih  4oe«  not  appear  awoaa  the 
carreiu  money  of  Italy;  nor  ef  n  we  refer  to  books  for  it  at  thitjnMBfOt.  BtMr  thero 
wer^  itud$ of  §o\A  ^  and  CchcPs  fortune  wai  accottsted  eaonaoiH. 
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••fiittcli  Wone^  dtaylpi^tlMai  evwi  cemmcn  food,  and  elotkim^  ttiit- 
tbey  applied  im  despair, to  Uie  Pofte^  wko  m^dstUin  aliow  themjA  lepa* 
rate  prorisioRy  witji  jvftkkh  ihay  ratftred  ta-aaatkac  diitlUp|f    Pra^ 
?iaiislx  to  tkiafenbd^  Ceaai  hud  baen  aoii»kt€d  ftf  a  evima  twfoa  oreKi; 
and  been  Buffered  to  compooild  for*  it  with  -^  Popa  la  two  leferet; 
svoM  0f  a  kondrad  IkaoMOid  tcadi^  nearljF  trwa  4li|rdi  of  kit  amiMl  in- 
cone.    Hit  Ahifld  wortal  etime  now  ^oofc  plaoa^  tad  ike  toan  by  tUi^ 
tiaie  were  io  cmMH^red  by  tiia  eonstaot  vDratchedoefa  apd  infamy  la; 
wldchkekeptkiaiiMttily,  tbatikey  aatrtOed  ike  Savcrejga  Pqatiffto. 
pnt  an  end  (a  kb  lifeaiid  fiilkitiief  «t  once^    The  Papa,  says  the  aar*. 
ratife,  was  inclined  to  .give  him  the,detlk  be  marked,  but  not  at  the^ 
reddest  of  hitf  own  affspring;  aadlDV  the  tktrd  tbae  ka  alU>wadkim,io 
makekia  usoal^caa^iositioii  of  a  knndred  lk<i«seadiseadi«  ^  '      - 

Tka  wretched  man  now  kaltd  hb^^kildvtii  wane  Chan  arar,  as  he. 
had  some  better  reaaan  to  do«  3ai  not  fcentefit  witk  carmg  kit  sonu 
ba  fiiked  his  two  davgkteto  witk  blawa,  aad  oUnmvisa  aa  traiapM 
upon  their  feiriiagS)  that  notbeiag  atte  to  bear  kis  treataieat  las^ar^ 
the  alder  one  applied  to  tke  Popa^  begglag  Um  either  to  marry  her 
aecoadlngU  kle  diKretion,  or  to:  pot  her  In  a  Hobnary..  The  Pope 
took  pity  on  the  unhappy  girl,  and  married  her  to  a  gentleman  of 
rank  aamed  Carlo  (Hbriellt^  making  the  fhtker  at  tka  same  time  gire 
bar  a  saitaUe  dowf y* 

This  af*ettt  So  |;nawed  into  Cenci^s  mind,  tkat  feafiog  his  otker  ^ 
daughter  wauld  foUo%v  ker  sistaf's  axample  whed'sbe  grew  old  enoiuk, 
ke  cast  in  his  diaboUeal  thooghts  how  komight  prtf  eatit  most  assuredfy*, . 
short  of  takiag  away  her  life*    It  haa  been  tkooght  by  some,  tkat  Itf  r. 
ttieliay '•  trag^  mast  be  an  eiaggeratbn.    Tke  tact  is,  that  tha  kisto* 
rioal  narratiTa  is  muck  wersak    Tka  details  of  kis  conduct  fill  up  tke ' 
poet's  ontliaa  witk  harrars  nat  to  be  tkongkt  of.    We  cannot  repeat 
wkat  this  mad  and  grey*headed  horror  (for  be  was  now  an  old  maa) 
bath  preached  and  practised  ia  arder  to  break  down  his  dapghter's  rk'^ 
teas  as  well  as  heart;  but  he  first  kept  her  Idcked  op  in  a  solitary* 
apartoient,  where  none  aaw  her  but  himself,  amd' where  he  broaght  her 
stripes  as  well  as  food:  and  hit  last  action  t**-^ 

About  this  perbd  the  terrible  old  man  receiTed  news  of  tke  deatk. 
of  two  of  kis  sons,  Rocco  and  Cristofero,  who  by  same  means  or  atker 
botk  came  to  floleplt  ends,  ^a  wdcomed  it  wHk  delight^  saying  that* 
i^othing  could  attke  him  happier  but  to  hear  i^e  tame  thing  of  all  kis 
children ;  and  thaii  whenever  the  last  shoaki  die,  ha  wotdd  keep  optn 
house  to  aU  coBsers  for  joy.  To  shew  his  faatre4  the  more  apeiily^« 
he  would  aot  gtfsa  the  least  plttaofo  tp^fards  interring  thein* 

Beatrice  was  now  beyond  drspta;r.    She  collected  ker  thoughts,  and 
sent  off  &  letter  to  the  Pope  wbicl^  the  ao^r  of  the  Maaascript  da* 
sciibes  as  azeellalitly  writtepp    t^  uastop  here  a  moiaent,  tb  $jmk 
more  partieukriy  of  tke  extraordinary  girl»    ^  Bfitrbe,''  says  tke  - 
c!ose  of  tha  Narratif a,.  5f  was  of  a  asake  ratker  large  then  pmalU    Hee  • 
complailon  was  fidr.    fike  had  two  dimplas  in  her  dieeks,  wMok' 
added  ta  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  especially  when  ska  saiilad,  • 
;aad  gave  it  a  gracii  that  enchanted  all  wha  saW  her.     Her  hak  was  . 
like  threads  of  g6ld;  aad  kecaase  it  was  vary  k>ng,  die  used  tofkslBtt 
It  up^  but  vbeu  At  let  it  |j9w  loosely,  the  waxy  splan^r  cf  ^t  ^^m-  •' 
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aitwihMpfr  SlM  had  BIm  ^^m.  tety  pimiiif  ,  «r  a  vprkMliMM 
ntod  ^iBl  dknitjr:  and  In  admtfoo  to  all  thate  gtaees,  fier  con* 
vwMCioii,af«PWUalltlMlikedld,  had  a  «phf1t^4n  U,  and  a  sparkling 
polM  (nn  hrlo  iignoitia)  wlildi  made  «my  0ne  in  k^ve  frkh  her. 
glie  was  then  nnder  t^esfjr  yH»%  of  •age.*' 

Tlie  letter  4o  tbePbpa  had  no  efi«ct.  The  MS.iajrt  thai  kwai 
fMmd  In  the  oftee  ef  the  8ecretaiy  of  MeaMirials ;  het  tiHJ|KMtfa  that  it 
jMver  could  liafe  lieen  Idd  belare  his  Holiness.  The  reader  may  he 
allowed,  nodar  all  the  drovmatances  to  saspect  otherwise.  Ceoci  was 
atill  rich  and  powerfol ;  and  tliere  Is  no  knowing  how  many  thonsands 
<tf  scodi'lie  may  liare  liad  to  pay  now. 

'  \fhU  renders  the  oondnettif  the  Pope  tlie  more  sospicionSy  is  tiiat 
the  criminal  somehow  or  ether  got  intelligence  of  the  application.  It 
made  him  more  fbrionsthen  eter ;  and  Imides  locking  %p  his  dangliter, 
he  Incarcerated  In  the  same  manner^  and  apparently  in  the  same 
room,  his  wife  her  mother«ln*law>,  who  had  alrcndy  drank  largely  of 
the  fhmily  cop  of  hktemest.  Ending  every  avenae  of  relief  shot 
ajiainst  tlK*m,  and  taught  br  the  old  man  himself,  as  weH  as  their  own 
awful  thoughts,  to  forego  the  ties  of  relationship,  they  finally  resolved 
upon  dispatching  him. 

*  Tliere  was  a  visitor  In  the  Cenci  Palace,  a  yeong  prelate  of  the  name 
of  Guerra^  who,  says  the  MS.  was  ^' a  young  man  of  an  agreeable 
presence,  welUbred,  and  one  that  easily  -acoommodated  himself  to  any^^ 
proposal,  good  or  bad."  He  was  weU  acquainted  with  tlie  irlckedness 
of  Cencty  who  hated  hfan  for  the  attentions  he  paid  his  family ;  so  that 
*  he  used  to  come  there  at  such  times  only  as  he  knew  the  Mi  man  had 
gone  out.  How  he  gained  admittance  to  the  wife  .and  daiqirliter  in  the 
present  instance  does  not  appear ;  but  he  did ;  and  finding  their  miac* 
ries  aucmented  at.  eterf  visit,  his  interest  In  their  wretched  state  In* 
creased  in  proportion.  The  MS*  says  that  he  was  not  without  a  lore 
for  Beatrice;  but  It  does  not  appear  that  she  returned  it.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  having  gathered  their  intentions  about  the  old  man  from  some 
words  which  Beatrice  let  tall,  he  not  only  approved  them,  but  declared 
his  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  catastrophe.  The  design  was  then 
communicated  to  Giacomo,  one  of  her  brothers,  who  instantly  MY  in 
with  it.  He  had  felt  his  fathers  ill  treatment  still  more  then  the  rest 
of  hisiKins,  having  a^He  and  children  wlmm  the  stipend  assigned  htm 
',  by  the  PSopo' was  insnfiioieiit  to  support. 

C^ci  hAd  taken  fyr  the  summer  residenoe  of  himself  and  his  family  m 
castle  called  the  Rock  of  Petrella.  The  first  plan  of  the  ccwspiratcthv 
was  to  hire  a  banditti  to  surprise  and  kill  fthn  in  hia  Way  thither*  Tb« 
banditti  vrieve  hired  accordingly,  but  the  notice  of  Oenci^a  coming  was 
given  them  too  tote,  and  he  go^  hito  the  Castle.  '  Neither  did  they  lurk 
in  the  thicket  abent  the  plwe  to  any  purpose ;  for  Mng^  new  -atventy 
years  of  age,  (and  probably  aware  df  the  state  of  the  iie%libo«rhood^ 
no  nbusuai  thing  in  those  timet)  he  never  stirred  out  of  doers.  It  waa 
theiwfore  determined  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  castle.  For  thlapur- 
pose,  tliey  hired  two^  of  his  vassalf,  named  Maraio  and  Olimplo^  who 
either  had  or  thought  they  had  cause  of  offence  with  him,  llie  reward 
offsred  for  the  deed  was  a  thousand  scndi,  one  third  to  be  mid  before. 
Iiand  by  Monsignor  Gnerra^  and  fhe  remainder  by  tha  la<Bes^he9  fU 
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MS  ofer*    -Tli«ttd8«ra}nf  wer«  introdimtd  into  th»  Reck-  on  the  Stb  of 
September  1598;  ^^bitt  mtU  happened  to  bo  tli€  fiftjr  of  ihe  Natiritjrof 
the  Blesied  Virgin,  Signort.  Lucrezia  restnrfoed  by  her  veneration  for 
that  soleiiin  annWersafy,  piit«ff  the  execution,  with  die  consent  of 
her  daaghter-in^hiw,  till  the  dayMlowing."     On  theerening  tif  that 
day,  an  opiate  was  pot  into  Cemrf^  diink.    Be  went  to  bed,  and  feU  > 
into 'ft  prafonnd  sleep;  and  at  nidnighU  Beatrice  herself  took  the 
assassins  into  his  chamber.    Hating  told  then  what  to  do,  she  retire^* 
into  an  •anti-room  where  her  mother  was  waithng..    In  a  little  while^ 
the  Bssasins  retamed,  and  ,sahl  that  their  compassion  had  of eroome 
them,  and  that  they  ooold  not  conquer  theh*  repugnance  to  kill  ta 
coM  blood,  a  miserable  old  man  who  was  skieping.    Beatrice  heaM. ' 
them  with  scorn  and  indignation*    *^  If  yon  are  afraid,^'  ealdshe,  ^'  to 
potto  death  a  man  in  his  sleep,  I,  myself,  will  kill  my  father;  bnt 
yo«r  own  lives  shall  not  hare  long  to  ran.*'    The  nien  intimidaited  at 
this,  returned  to  the  chamber.    In  a  little  time  they  came  back.    Thf  • 
deed  was  done.    The  assassins  received  the  rest  of  their  reward ;' and 
to  Marsio  (for  whai  reason  does  not  appear ;  probably  becanse  lie  had ' 
b^en  the  least  backward)  DBotrice  gave  a  mantle  laoad  with  gold*    Thoi 
body  was  thrown  over  a  terrace  into  the  garden^  so  that  it  might  aeeoi« 
to  have  fallen  by  accident,  while  the  old  man  was  moving  aboat  in  tlie 
night-time. 

The  women  next  day  affected  great  sorrow.    A  sumptnons  buHal . 
Mas  given  to  the  deceased ;  and  the  fomily,  after  a  little  stay,  returned 
to  Rome,  where  they  are  described  as^  living  in  tranquillity  for  some 
time.    In  the  mean  while,  the  youngest  son  of  Cenci  died,  so  that  there' 
remained  but  tuo,  Criacomo  and  Bernardo. 

Thp  Court  of  Naptes  however,  whose  interference  at  this  point  of 
time  is  not  accounted  for,  unless  the  banditti,  who  were  from  ttiat 
kingdom,  had  let  the  secret  transpire,  sent  a  commissioner  to  maka 
enquiries  Into  the  nature  of  Cenci*8  death.  The  asaaf  petty  clroni**- 
stances  of  suspicion  came  out,  and  were  laid  before  the  Court  of  Rome  pi 
yet  the  latter  took  no  .further  steps  for  several,  months.  Grutrra,  Irba  • 
waft  afraid  that  the  assassins  might  turn  evidence,  hired  <others  ta-  get 
them  out  of  tjie  way ;  but  Marzio  escaped.  He  got  imprisoned  how* 
^erer  at  Naples ;  and  having  made  an  ample  confession,  was  sent  to 
Home.  Here  he  was  confronted  with  the  Cenci,  who  denied  all  that 
he  said,  particularly  Beatrice.  Her  extraordinary  firmness  and  pre*: 
sence  of  mind  is  described  as  so  astonishing  the  num,  that  he  re-»* 
tracted  every  tiling  he  had  deposed  at  Naples ;  and  rather  than  cpofesa^ 
chose  to  expire  under  the  torment.    .  - 

<  The  law  being  now  perplexed  how  ta  proceetT^  the  Ce»ciiYere  ts 
forred  iB  the  Castle,  where  they  lived  uninterruptedly  :for:  ses 
months.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  bravoes  wllo^  had  killed  Oiimploli 
taken  up^  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  'employed  by  Monsigttor< 
Gnetra.  Timely  notice,  by  some  means  or  other,  was  -gitea  ta  tha' 
bishop,  and  he  escaped.  He  had  difficulty  in  doing,  so,  because  |»» 
was  a  remarkable  looking  mail  with  a  fair  face,  and  hair,  4Uid  the  e^ 
cers  were  on  the  alert:  but  he  contrived  kd  He  changed  clothes  wtch 
a  coal-man,  smutted,  hist  face  and  shaved  his  head,  and  driving  taio  > 
assf»  before  him,  with  an  ofllon  and  a  ptecc  of  bf  tad  in  his  hand,  pasii4 
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ottt  of  die  chy  u«der  tbelr  rerj  c^^i.    He  eocouitered  with  'fqaU  • 
gD»d  lock  the  oAoert  who  were  on  the  look  oot  ia  the  nei^iboiirhood  | 
Mid  got  sale  into  another  coantrj. 

The  flight  of  the  prelate  however,  together  with  the  confrtrion  of 
Olinipio's  Btirderer,  brought  the  hand  of  the  law  htMHj  upon  the 
Genci*  They  were  now  put  to  the  lortere.  The  coofage  of  the  mem 
wat  prottrateid  at  once  (**  cederono  Tilnente,"  laji  the  JMemvctipt), 
ahd  thej  remained  conficfted*  ^*  SigOora.  Locreaia,  a  womaai  of  ifty 
yeara  of  age  and  hirge  in  person,  not  being  able  to  resbt  the  Torment 
of  the  Cord— (Here  the  Original  is  wnntiag)-«-But  not  one  sioglo  cri*  . 
minating  word/*  oontiiinet  the  document,  ^*  either  by  fidr  tneaosor 
fooi,  by  threats  or  by  tortures,  could  be  got  out  of  the  lips  of  Bcntrtce. 
Her  Tivneity  and -eloquence  confounded  eren  the  judges."  One  of 
them,  Signer  Uiiase  Moroati^  represented  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  who  * 
sttspriBted  him  of  having  been  overcome  by  the  sufferer's  beauty,  and 
appointed  another  ia  lin  room.  The  new  iudge  ordered  a  fresh  torture 
to  be  applied,  ceiled  the  Torture  of  the  Hair ;  and  when  she  was  tied 
np  ready  i»r  it,  tile  rest  of  the  family  were  brou^t  in  and  entreated 
her  to  4UMiiesk  At  first  she  refused.  ^  You  would  all  die  then,*' 
said  slie,  '« and  extinguish  our  Innout  and  our  house  i  This  ouf^t 
net*  to.be ;  but  ifinoe  k  pleases  you.  So  be  it."  Site  then  turned  to  the . 
officers  to  let  her  loose,  and  asked  for  copies  of  the  severaLeiamina* 
tlens ;  adding,  <^  Vfhat  I  ^ould  conless,  I  will  confess  >-what  I 
should  approve,  I  n  ill  approve :— »what  I  shonld  deny,  I  wili  deny*'' 
After  this  fadiion,  says  the  MS.,  she  stood  convicted,  though  she  did 
%iot  confess. 

The  affair  rested  here  again  in  a  very  extraordinary  iMnner.  Pro*  t 
bably  (though  the  M&  Is  (hr  from  hinting  such  a  thing)  some  money 
matters  weretnider  the  consideration  of  his  Holioess,«*Hdeep  questieos 
as  to  thee  diflerence  of  fines  and  confiscations.  The  parties  were  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  for  five  months.  They  were  then  allowed  to 
meet  one  day  at  dinner ;  and  then  again  they  were  divided.  At  length, 
the  Holy  Father,  after  having  seen  Uiem  all  confronted,  and  exam^ea 
the  oonfosslon,  sentenced  them  to  be  drawn  at  the  cart*s-tail  and 
beheaded. 

Great  interest  was  'mad<»,  by  princes  and  cardinals,  for  alloMrfng  the  > 
crinrinals  a  Ic^d  defence.    The  Pope,  who  had  shewn  himself  hostilo 
from  the  first,   answered  these  reqnesti  with   severity,  and  asked, 
'^  what  defence  Cenci  had,  when  he  was  so  barbarouily  murdered  if| 
his  sleep.'*    At  last  he  yielded  the  point,  and  gave  them  five-and-  . 
twenty  days  to  look  Aewt  them.     The  most  eminent  advocates  iq  i 
RonM  prepared  the  defence,  and  appeared  befare  him  at  the  proper 
tlaae  with  their  tefpective  papers.    The  first  that  spoke  wat  impa* 
tkatly  mterhipted  by  his  Holiness,  whosaU  he  was  astonished  to  ftn4 
in  Ibnne  Children  so  barbaroos  as  to  kiU  their  father,  and  ady^cates  so 
bold  9$  to  defend  such  a  villainy.    At  these  words  ail  the  counsel  were 
struck  dnmb,  with  the  esu^eption  of  the  Advocato  Tarrlna^  who  ; 
repiUed,  ^^  Holy  Either,  we  are  not  here  at  yonr  feet  to  defend  the  bm«  - 
tality  of  the  deed  Itself,  but  to  save  the  lives  of  such  as  anay  be  inno- 
cent nevertheless,  if  your  Holiness  will  listen  to  us."    The  Pope,  upon  ' 
thify  listened  patieirtly  for  four  hours.    Tarimicei's  defence  procecde4 
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upon  tlie  onljr  possible  ground,  and  appears  to  have  contained  a 

strength  and  eloqaenge  worthy  of  his  spirit.     He  balanced  the  wrongs. 

of  fkther  and  children  against  each  other.    The  sons  were  made  oat  to 
'be  the  least  concerned^  and  the  weight  of  themurder  thrown  pnrposelj 

upon  Beatrice,  who  had  been  so  atrociously  and  unspeakably  oat- 

raged.     The  Pope  sat  up  all  the  following  night  with  one  of  the  Car. 
•dinals,  considering  the  defence  poiVit  by  point ;  and  the  upshot  waSp 

that  he  gare  the  criminals  a  hope  of  escaping  death^^  and  ordered  that 

they  should  again  be  at  comparatiT^  liberty. 

Unfortunately  for  this  new  and  unexpected  torn  in  thnr  affairs,  a 
viobleman'bf  the  name  of  Faelo  Santa  Croce  assassinated,  at  this  point  of 
time,  his  own  mother,  for  not  bequeathing  him  her  inheritance.  This 
renewed  the  Pope's  bitterness  against  those  who  had  set  an  example  of 
parricide  ;  and  what  increased  it,  was  the  flight  of  Santa  Croce  who 
eluded  the  hands  of  justice.  He  sentfoV  the  Go?ernor  of  the  city^ 
and  ordered  the  Cenci  to  be  publicly  executed  forth^ivith.  Many  of  tne 
nobility  hastened  to  his  different  palaces  to  implore  at  least  a  private 
death  for  the  ladies ;  but  he  would  not  consent.  They  could  only 
obtain  the  pardon  of  Bernardo,  whom  the  MS.  calls  *^  the  innocent 
Bernardo,"  and  whose  treatment  both  past  and  to  come  Is  thus  ren- 
dered inexplicable. 

The  sentenpe  was  executed  next  day,  Saturday,  the  11th  of  May 
1 5d9^  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  Beatrice,  on  receiving  news  of  fhe 
sentence,  felt,  for  the  first  time,  her  young  heart  fail  her ;  and  bnrst 
into  bitter  and  wild  lamentations  on  the  necessity  of  ^ying.  <<  Oh 
God  !**  she  cried  out,  ^^  how  is  it  possible  to  die  so  suddenly  !'*  Her 
mother-in-law,  whose  greater  age  and  perhaps  less,  hope  of  escaping 
death,  had  softened  more  into  patience,  comforted  her  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  and  got  her  quictlv  into  the  chapel.  Beatrice 
soon  recovered  herself,  aud  behaved  with  a  gentle  firmness  propor- 
tionate to  the  wildness  of  her  first  grief.  She  made  a  wHl,  in  which 
she  left  fifteen  thousand  scudi  to  the  Ck>nfraternity  of  the  Sacred  Stigmas 
(the  Wounds  of  Christ),  and  the  whole  of  her  dowry  to  portion  fifiy 
female  orphans  iii  marriage.  Lucrezia  left  a  will  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  then  recited  psalms,  litanies,  and  other  prayers ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  confessed  themselves,  heard  mass,  and  received  the  sacrament. 
The  funeral  procession  called,  for  them  on  it's  way,  having'  already 
taken  up  the  two  brothers,  to  the  younger  of  whom  the  Pope's  pardon 
was  announced,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  witness 
the  executions.  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  habited  like  nuns.  Oil 
their  way  to  the  scaffold  a  striking  thing  was  observed.  Lucrezia'a 
handkerchief  was  continually  applied  to  wipe  away  her  tears ; '  Bea« 
trice*s  only  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  her  forehead. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  and  the  criminals  with- 
drew for  a  while  to  a  chapel,  the  poor  young  Bernardo,  condemned  tO 
see  his  nearest  relations  executed  before  his  very  eyes^  fell  into  an 
agony  and  fainting  fit,  and  was  recovered  only  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
block.  The  first  who  mounted  tl^e  scaffold  was  LucrezU.  In  pre- 
jmriog  for  death,  the  drapery  was  discomposed  about  her  bosom,  whiph 
thoujrh  she  was  fifty  years  of  age,  was  still  beautifuL  She  blushed  aiid 
cast  down  her  eyes,  but  raised  them  again  in  prayer ;  and  then  ad'    '^ 
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Jng  herself  Jo  tbo  block,  wot  in  Ui«  act  of  reptttiog  th»  words,  lo  ike 
51st  psalm,  ^^  According  to  the  rooltUade  of  thy  tender  mercies,** 
nhen  her  head  was  struck  off.  While  th^  block  waa  being  preuired  for 
Beatrice,  a  place  on  which  some  of  the  spectators  stood  broke  down,  to 
their  great  hart.  Beatrice  hearing  the  noisej  asked  if  her  mother  bad 
died  well,  and  being  told  she  had,  knelt  down  before  a  crucifix,  and 
said,  ^^  Thanks  without  end  be  to  thee,  O  most  merciful  Redeemer, 
for  hftving  jiTen  in  the  good  death  of  my  mother  a  sure  proof  of  thjr 
pity  towards  me.*^  Then  rising  oa  her  mt,  '^  all  courage  and  dero- 
tion/*  she  walked  towards  the  scaffold,  putting  up  prayers  as  she  went 
with  such  a  fervour  of  spirit,  that  all  who  heard  her  melted  into 
tears.  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  she  accommodated  her  head  to 
the  block,  and  looking  op  once  more  towards  heaven,  prayed  thus:— 
'*  0  most  affectionate  Jesus,  who  abandoning  thy  divinity,  didst  be- 
come human ;  and  didst  wilK  in  thy  love,  to  purge  from  it*8  mortal  bktt 
even  this  my  sinful  soul  with  thy  precious  blood;  ah,  jnnt,  I  praj 
thee,  that  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  shed,  may  suffice  before  tby 
merciful  tribunal  to  do  away  my  great  misdeeds, .  aM  to  save  me  from 
some  part  of  the  punishment  which  is  justly  my  due."  Having  said 
tlins,  she  laid  down  her  head  again  on  the  block  and  began  the  130tk 
Psalm— ^'  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord.  Lord,  hear 
my  voice .(  let  thine  ears**<^At  these  words  her  head  was  severed  from 
Jier  body.  The  latter  underwent  Such  a  violent  convulsion,  that 
one  of  the  legs  is  said  to  have  idmoii^t  leaped  up.  At  sight  of 
his  sister's  d(^{h,  Bernardo  swooned  away  again,  and  did  i&ot 
recover  his  senses  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  last  sufferer,  Giacomo.  He  first  gave  a  stedfast 
look  at  Bernardo,  and  then  said  aloud,  that  if  he  went  into  a  state  of 

•  bliss  instead  of  punishment  he  would  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  remitted  the  tormenting  part  of  his  just  sentence  and  saved 
his  brother's  life ;  and  that  the  only  affliction  he  had  in  his  last  moments, 
was  that  hb  brother  was  compelled  to  lof>k  upon  a  scene  so  dreadful : 
«'  but,"  added  he,  «<  as  it  has  so  pleased  thee,  O  my  God,  thy  will  be 
dote."  He  then  knelt  down,  and  was  killed  with  a  blow  of  a  leaded 
i:lub.  The  executions  being  over,  Bernardo  was  taken  back  to  prison, 
where  he  fell  into  a  long  and  violent  fever.  He  was  kept  there  four 
monthf;^  ^^  whfn  at  the  request  of  the  Venerable  Arch-Confraternity  of 
the  Most  Holy  Crucifix  of  St.  Marcello  he  obtained  the  favour  of  being 

,  aet  at  liberty,  after  paying  to  the  Hoapital  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
of  the  Pilgrims  the  sum  of  t5,000  scudL"  .  He  lived  to  have  a  son, 
named  Cristof^ro,  at  the  time  when  the  MS.  was  written;  bnt  we 
know  not  how  long  the  family  stock  survived. 

Thus  ended  this  dreadful  tragedy  of  mistakes;  in  which  the  most 
prif  Ueged  were  made  fiends,  the  most  virtuous  murderers,  and  the 
customs  that  undertook  to  punish  them  were  the  cause  of  all. 
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Thttt  he  arriving  r^ond  aboot  d<iUi  Ate, 
^And  takes  sanrey  with  busie  curioiM  eve : 
Ifuir  this.  OAW  Uiat,  he  tAstcth  tenderly. 

SrKfiu* 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  CENCl  FAMILY,  AND  TRAGEDY  ON 
THAT  SUBJECT. 

(COHCLUDCD  FROM  LATT  tfEEX.) 

^^  The  highest  moral  purpose  ftimed  at  ia  the  highest  species  of  the 
drama,  is  the  teaching  the  homati  heart,  through  its  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself ;  in  proportion  to  tiie  possession  ^ 
which  knowledlge,  every  human  being  b  wise,  jastj  sincere,  toleranf^ 
and  kind.  If  dogmas  can  do  more,  it  is  well :  but  a  drama  fs  no  fit 
place  for  the  enforcement  of  them.  Undc^btedly,  no  person  can  be 
truly  dishondured  by  the  act  of  another ;  and  the  fit  return  to  make 
to  the  moMt  enormoui  injuries  is  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  a  t«- 
•oltttion  to  convert  the  injurer  from  hia  dark  passions  by  lo^^  and 
peace*  Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement,  are  pernicious  mistakeSi  If 
Beatrice  had  thought  in  tills  manner,  sl^  would  have  been  wiser  and 
better ;  but  she  would  never  have  been  a  tragic  character :  the  few 
whom  such  an  exhibition  would  have  interested,  could  never  hav^ 
been  sufficiently  interested  for  a  domestic  purpose,  from  the  want  6f 
fading  sympathy  in  their  interest  among  tlm  mass  who  surrottnd  them. 
It  is  ift  the  restless  and  anatomising  eavidstry  with  which  men  seek  die 
justification  of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  that  she  has  done  what  ne^  justffi- 
cation ;  it  b  in  the  snperstitiotti  horrdr  with  which  they  contemplate 
alike  her  wrongs  and  revenge;  that  the  dramatic  character  of  what 
ahe  did  and  sniered,  consists." 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  Shelley,  in  the  preface  io  Ms  tragedy  of  the 
Cend,— «  preface  beantiftti  for  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its  dlcdoo, 
and  stUl  OM^re  lovely  for  the  sentiments  that  flow  forth  with  it.  ttiere 
is  no  living  author,  who  writes  a  preface  like  Mr.  Shelley.  The  in- 
tense interest  which  he  takes  in  hie  subject,  the  consciousness  he  has 
upon  him  nevertheless  of  the  interests  of  the  surrounding  world,  and 
the  natural  dignity  with  which  a  poet  and  phttosophor,  surejof  his  own 
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motives,  presents  himself  to  the  chance  of  being  doubted  by  those 
whom  he  would  benefit,  casts  about  it  an  inexpressible  air  of  amiable- 
ness  and  power..  To  be  able  to  read  such  a  preface,  and  differ  with  it, 
is  not  easy ;  but  to  be  able  to  read  it,  and  then  go  and  abuse  the 
anthor^s  intentions,  shews  a  deplorable  nabit  of  being  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Shelley  says  that  he  has  ^^  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
represent  the  characters  as  they  really  were,  and  has  sought  to  avoid 
the  error  of  making  them  actuated  by  his  o#n  conceptions  of  right  or 
wrong,  fahe  or  true,  thus  under  a  thin  veil  converting  names  and  ac- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century  into  cold  impersonatiqps  of  his  own 
mind.''  He  has  so.  He  has  only  added  so  much  poetry  and  imagina- 
tion as  is  requisite  to  refresh  the  spirit,  when  a  story  so  appalling  is 
told  at  such  length  as  to  become  a  book.  Atcordingly,  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acquainted  with  our  last  week's  narrative  of  the  Cenci 
and  not  with  Mr.  Shelley's  tragedy,  or  with  the  tragedy  and  not  with 
the  narrative,  will  find  in  either  account  that  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  the  incidents, 
except  that  the  legal  proceedings  are  represented  as  briefer,  and  Bea- 
trice is  visited  with  a  temporary  madness ;  but  this  the  author  had  a 
right  to  suppose,  in  probability  as  well  as  poetry.  The  curtain  falls 
on  the  parties  as  thev  go  forth  to  execution,— «n  ending  which  would ' 
hardly«have  done  well  on  the  stage,  though  for  different  reasons,  any 
more  than  the  natute  of  the  main  story.  Uut  through  the  medium  of 
perusal,  it  has  a  very  good  as  welt  as  novel  effect.  The  ^xecvtioM 
ieems  a  supererogation,  compared  with  it.  The  patience,  that  has  fol- 
lowed upon  the  excess  of  the  sorrow,  has  put  the  tragedy  of  it  at  rest. 
^^  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past,"  as  Ijord  Rusaeli  said  when  be  had 
taken  leave  of  his.wife. 

We  omitted  to  mention  last  week,  that  the  greatest  crime  of  which 
CeiH;l  had  been  guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Mamscript, 
waA  atheism.  The  reader  will  smile  to  see  so  foolish  and  depraved  a 
man  thus  put  on  a  level  with  Spinosa,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  other  s|^ 
rits  of  undoubted  genius  and  integrity,  who  have  been  accused  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  tbe  same  word  means  very  different  things  to  those 
who  look  into  it;  and  it  does  here,  though  the  anther  of  the  MS. 
might  not  know  it.  The  atheism  of  men  like  Spinoza  is  nothing  but  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  universe  about  them,  trying  to  distinguish  the  mys- 
tery of  its  operations  from  the  ordinary^  and  as  they  think  peraieious 
anthropomorphitism,  in  shich  our  egotism  envelopes  it.  But  tlie 
atheism  of  such  men  as  Cenci  is  the  only  real  atheism ;  that.is  to,saf<, 
it  is  the  only  real  disbelief  in  any  great  and  ^ood  thing,  physical  or 
moral.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  more  atheism,  t«  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  vh-tnous  and  useful  belief,  in  some  bad  religions  however 
devout,  than  in  some  supposed  absences  of  reKgion :  for  the  god  they 
propose.to  themselves  does  not  rise  above  the  level  ol  the  world  Ihej 
live  in,  except  in  power  like  a  Roman  Emperor ;  so  that  ^ere  is 
nothing  to  them  really  outside  of  this.world,  at  last.  The  god,  fot 
insUnce,  of  ,the  Hussolman,  is  nothing  but  a  sublhnated  Grand  Sig*. 
njor ;  and  so  much  the  worse^  as  men  generally  are,  in  proportion  to 
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hb  power.  Ooe  wtt  of  kipdneas,  one  impulse  of  uoireral  beneYo* 
iMice,  at  recoMnModed'bf  the  truq  spirit  of  Jesus,  is  more  grand  aod 
godlike  than  all  the  degrading  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ^fhich  iear  . 
and  Blarerj  hare  tf led  to  build  up  to  heaven.  It  is  a  greater  going  out 
of  ourselves ;  a  higher  and-i¥ider  resemblance  to  the  all-embracing 
)94acidity  of  the  unirerse.  The  Catholic  aathor  of  the  MS.  says  that 
Cedci  was  aji  atheist,  thoi^h  he  built  a  d^ap^l  in  his  garden.  The 
chape),  he.  tells  «s,  was  oaly  to  bury  his  family  in.  Mr.  Shelley  on 
the  other  hand,  can  suppose  Qenci  to  hs^ve  beeu  a  Catholic,  well 
enough,  considering  the  ifature  aiid  tendency  of  thp  Catholic  f^ith.. 
In  fact,  he  might  have  been  either.  He  might  equally  hafe  been  the' 
ilMUi  he  was,  in  thoaa  times,. and  under  all  the  circumstances,  of  hb 
power  and  impunky.  The  irices  of  his  atheism  and  the  vices  of  his 
superstitton  would,  in  a  spirit  of  his  tcmpcr^and  education,  haye  alike 
been  the  result  of  a  pernicious  system  of  religiouji  faith,  which  ren- 
dered the  JWrlne  Being  gross  enoqgh  to  be  disbelieved  by  any  one,  and 
imitated  and  bribed  by  the  wicked*  Neither  his  scepticism  nor  his  devo- 
tion woukl  haye  run .inta  charity.  He  wanted  knowledge  to. make  the 
irst  do  so,  and  temper  and  privation  to  make  the  second.  But  per- 
haps the  most  likely  thing  is,  that  he  thought  as  little  about  religion  as 

.  most  men  of  the  world  do  at, all  times  ;— that  he  despised  and  availed 
hhnself  of  it  in  the  mercenary  person  of  the  Pope,  scarcely  thought  of 
it  but  at  such  times,  and  would  only  have  believed  in  it  out  of  fear  at  ' 
his  last  hour.  Be  this  however  as  it  might,  still  the  habitual  iustinct 
of  his  conduct  IB  justly  traceable  to  the  prevailing  feeling  respecting 
leligion,  espeeiaUy  as  it  appears  that  he  ^^  established  masses  for  the 
peaoe  of  his  souU"  Mr.  Shelley,  in  a  striking  part  of  his  preface,  in- 
forms us  that  even  in  our  own  times  ^^  religion  co-exists^  as  it  were,  in 
the  miod  of  an  Italian  Catholic,  with  a  faith  in  that,  of  which  all  men 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge.  It  is  adoration,  faith,  submission^ 
penitenoe,  bKnd  adiniration ;  not  &  rule  for  moral  conduct.  It  has  no 
necessary  counexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most  atrocious  viljaiii 
may  be  rigidly  devp^t ;  and  without  any  shock  to  established  faith, 
confess  himself  to  be  sq.  Religion  pervades  intensely  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  is  HQCor^ing  ^o  the  temper  of  the  mind  which  it  inha-  ^ 
bits,  af passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse;  never  a  check."  W^  shall 
pnly  add  to  this,  thatsu^^h  religions  in  furnishing  men  with  excuse  and'^ 
absolution,  do  but  behave  with  something  like  decent  kindness;  for 
they  are  bound  to  do  what  they  oan  for  the  vices  they  produce.  And 
we  may  say  it  with  gravity  too.  Forgiveness  will  make  its  way  some- 
how every  where,  and  it  is  lucky  that  it  will  do  so«  But  it  would  be 
luckier,  'i  systems  made  less  to  forgive^ 

The  character  of  Beatrice  is  admirably- managed  by  our  author. 
She  is  what  the  MS.  describes  her,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  living 

^grace  and  presence  which  th^  re*creativeness  of  poetry  can  give  her; 
We, see  the  maddened  loxoliness  of  her  nature  walking  among  us,  au^ 
make  way ^ with  an  awefu)  sympathy.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  she 
ought,  not  to  deny  her  guilt  as  she  does ; — that  she  ought  not,  at  any 
cate,  to  <|eny  \ke  dee^i  whalsv^c  ^bt^m^y  think  pf  the  guilt.    But  this^ 
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in  ent  opmioii,  it  one  of  tlie  author's  happiest  svUleties.  8ht  h  i 
tartlly  so  abhorrent  from  gnllt,-— she  fbels  k  to  ha^  keen  so  inip«Oi-> 
rible  a  thing  to  hare  kHM  a  FATHin,  tmljr  so  called,  that  what  with 
her  horror  of  the  ieed  and  of  the  infamj  attending  it,  she  wonid 
idmost  per^nade  herself  as  well  as  others,  that  no  Slich  Uiing  had  ac- 
toall  J  taken  place,— that  it  was  a  notion,  a  horrid  dream,  a  thing  to  be 
gratuitously  cancelled  from  people's  mindsy  a  necessity  which  they 
were  all  to  agree  had  existed  but  was  not  to  he  spoken  of,  a  crlaie 
which  to  punish  was  to  proclafaa  and  make  Teal,— any  thing,  in  short, 
but  that  a  daughter  had  killed  her  father.  It  is  a  lie  tokl,  as  it  were, 
for  the  sake  or  nature,  to  sare  it  the  shame  of  a  greater  contradicflon. 
If  any  feeling  less  great  and  spiritual,  any  dread  of  a  pettier  palii, 
appears  at  last  to  be  suflR^red  by  the  author  to  mingle  with  tt^  a  Nitle 
common  frailty  and  inconsistenty  only  renders  the  xharaeler  mora 
human,  and  may  be  allowed  a  young  creature  about  to  be  cut  off  m 
the  bloom  of  life,  who  shews  such  an  agoatxed  wish  that  rlrtoo  shouM 
sarrire  guilt  and  despair.  She  does  not  sacrifice  the  man  who  is  pnt 
to  the  torture.  He  was  apprehended  without  her  being  able  to  help 
it,  would  hate  committed  her  by  his  confession,  and  would  hare  died 
at  all  events*  She  only  reproaches  him  for  including  a  daughter  lis 
the  confession  of  his  guilt;  and  the  man,  be  itobserted,  appears  t<^ 
hare  had  a  light  let  into  his  mind  to  this  effect,  for  her  behaviour  mad* 
him  retract  his  accusations,  and  filled  him  so  with  a  pity  abore  hia 
self-interest,  that  he  chose  rather  to  die  in  torture  than  repeat  them.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  respect  with  which  Beatrice  was  regarded 
i  n  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  into  which  she  had  been  mad* 
dened,  that  Guide  painted  her  portrait  from  the  life,  while  she  was  m 
prison*  He  could  not  hate  done  this,  as  a  common  artist  might  take 
the  likeness  of  a  common  criminal,  to  satisfy  Tulgar  cnriosity.  Her 
family  was  of  too  great  rank  and  importance,  and  retained  them  to* 
much  in  its  reverses.  He  must  hare  waited  on  her  by  permission^  and 
accompanied  the  sitting  with  all  those  attentions  whkh  artists  on  such 
occasions  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  great  and  beautiful.  — Perhapa 
he  was  intimate  with  her,  for  he  was  a  painter  in  great  request.  Iv 
order  to  complete  our  accounts'  respecting  her,  as  well  as  to  indulger 
ourseWes  in  copying  out  a  beautifbl  piece  of  writing,  we  wilf  give 
Mr.  Shelley's  description  of  this  portrait,  and  masterly  summary  of  her 
character.  *^  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  at  the  Colonna  Palace  is  most 
admirable  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was  taken  by  Guide  cl^ring  her  oon^ 
fin^ent  in  prison.  But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representation 
of  one  of  the  loreliest  specimens  of  the  worknianshfp  of  l^tdnt^ 
There  b  a  fixed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features :  she  aeemt  sad 
atid  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  l%htened 
by  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of  white 
drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  atnl 
fall  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her  fkce  is  exquisitely  delicate; 
the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and  arched  ;  the  lips  hate  that  permanent 
meaningof  imagination  ind  sensibillfy,  which  suffering  has  not  repressed, 
and  which  it  seems  as  If  death  scarcely  could  extinguMif    Her  fore- 
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hetd  h  ktrge  and  clekr ;  her  ef^  wliich  we  are  told  were  remarkable 
for  their  rifacUj,  are  swollen  with  weeping  and  lustreless,  bnt  beaati^ 
fully  tender  and  serene.  In  ^tbe  whole  mien  there  is  a  simpUcUj  and 
dignity,  which  united  with  her  exqvisite  lorelineet  and  deep  sorrow, 
are  inexpressibly  pathetic.  Beatrice  CencI  appears  to  hate  been  one 
of  those  rare  persons,  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell  totether 
without  destroying  one  another :  her  nature  was  simpio  and  profonnd. 
The  Crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sttleren  are 
as  the  mask  and  the  mantle,  in  which  circumstances  clothed  her  from 
her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the  world.^ 

The  beauties  of  a  dramatic  poem,  of  all  otherv,  are  best  appreciated 
by  a  surrey  of  the  whole  work  itself^  and  of  the  majsoer  in  whk^  k  la 
composed  and  hangs  together.  We' shall  content  onrteWes  thmfoae, 
in  thb  place,  with  pointing  out  some  detached  beauties ;  and  we  will 
begin,  as  In  the  giounds  of  an  old  castle,  with  an  account  of  a  rocky 
chasm  on  the  road  to  Petrelhu 

>  iMcrtxim,  To-morrow  before  dawn 
Cenci  will  take  ut  to  llmt  lonelyrTocky 
Petrella,  in  the  Apniian  Apenoioea. 
If  he  arrive  there 

BttUrke.  He  nnttC  not  arriTe. 

Ordm§,  Will  it  be  dark  before  yon  reach  the  tower  ? 

JLiMr.  The  awn  will  aeaiee  be  aet* 

Jlealr.  But  I  remember 
Two  mite«  on  tliiraide  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Croavef  a  deep  ravine;  *iit  ron{!fi  and  narrow. 
And  windi  witfi  abort  turna  down  the  preci|Mce.9 
And  in  iti  depth  there  if  a  miehty  rockf 
Which  hat«  from  uiiimaginalMe  yean^ 

Saatained  itself  with  terror  and  with  foil  ^ 

Over  »giiloh«  and  with  the  atonir 
With  whioii  it  clinpi,  aeemi  alowly  eoming  d«waf 
Even  aa  a  wretched  tonl,  hohr  after  hour, 
Clinf « to  the  mast  of  life;  vet  elinj^infr^  teaniit 
And  leaning,  makea  mere  dark,  itie  dread  abyaa 
In  which  it  fearafo  fall:  l>nciHh  thiaeiag 
Huge  aa  deapair,  aa  if  ia^^Warineaa, 
Ttie  melancholy  mountain  yawn*:— below. 
You  bear  but  ire  nnt  an  impetuoun  torrent 
Uaging  amone  ike  cavemn,  and  a  brid|[e 
Cro*ae«  the  chaam^  and  high  above  therv  grow. 
With  interaectinf;  truukf,  from  crag  to  cra|r« 
Cedara,  and  yewa,  and  pinea .  who«e  tangled  hair 
i»  matted  inoneaolid  roof  of  shade 
By.  tlie  dark  ivy*i  twine.    At  noon-day  there 
*Ti8  twiligbi^  and  at  auntet  blackeat  iui;hu 

With  what  a  generous  and  dignified  sincerity  does  Beatrice  shew  9i 
once  her  own  character  and  that  of  the  prelate  her.  lover, 

Aa  I  have  aaid«  apeak  not  to  me  of  love. 
Had  yon  a  ditpenaation,  I  have  not: 
Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  mhwry. 
Whilst  my  poor  Bemaid,  and  that  gentle  lady 
To  whom  1  owe  Hf^  and  tliese  virtuona  fhooghttt. 
Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  atrengtl)  to  aliant* 
A>at>a  Orsioo!  All  the  lava  that  once 
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I  (eli  A»f  yOiftr  >•  t«rn«i  10  UiU*r  pain. 

OurV  WHS  '•  youthful  contract,  which  vou  firtt 
"     '  Broke,by»'«iuming  ▼©%«  no  Pope  will  )oo«e. 

And  y«?t  I  love  yn  MW,  b«l  liolfJy, 
Bv#n  ••  a  m^9r  or  «  »fHrii  fMihtl 
Aod  so  I  awttr  •  cold  fidelity. 
And  it  !•  well  perhups  we  »hott1d  not  marry. 
,  Yon  hafa  a  »ly,  equivocating  rein, 
TiMi  aiika  we  not. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  graTcst  and  graodest  lin^9  we  ever  read. 
It  is  t4ie  sum  total  of  completeness.  Orsino  says^  while  he  is  meditat* 
ia^  Cenci^s  murder,  and  its  coaseqtiences, 

I  tee,  •«  Atom  a  Mwer,  th«  end  of  alW 

'The  terrible  imaginations  which  Beatrice  poyrs  forth  dtiring  her 
frenzy,  ai;e  onh'  to  be  read  In  connexion  with  the  outrage  that  pro- 
dticcd  them.  Yet  take  the  following,  where  tl|e  excess  of  the  agoDj 
is  softened  to  us  by  the  wild  and  striking  excuse  which  it  briugs  for 
the  guilt.  /         . 

What  hideciua  thought  waa  that  I  liad  even  vowi 
Tit  gone;  and  yet  iit  burthen  remains  still 
O'er  these  dull  eyei — upon  ihit  weary  heart. 
O,  wnrM  I  0,  life  1  O,  day !  O,  miiiery  * 

Lucr.'  What  aiU  ihee,  my  poor  cliild?  She  aaswers  »ol  i 
Her  Hpirit  apprehends  flic  aense  of  pain, 
Dut  not  ili  caui>e:  yuflt^ring  ha>  dried  aaray 
The  aonrce  from  which  it  sprung. 

Beatr,  (franlidy).  Like  Parrieid<*a 
Misery  ha$  kiUed  its  father* 


When  she  recovers,  she  "  approaches  solemnly"  Orsino,  who  comes 
111,  and  announces  to  him,  with  an  aweful  obscurity,  the  wrong  she 
has  endured.    Observe  the  last  line. 

W^kame,  friend ! 
I  have  to  tell  you,  iltat  etnce  laat  wetnet* 
1  have  endured  a  wro»»fr  m  pvat  lutd  Mranf  e 
.^      That  neitltei  life  nor  death  ran  |ii«e  me  rcvu 
AhW  me  not  whut  it  in,  Sow  there  are  deeda 
Which  have  no  form,  tufiVvinf;!!  whieti  have  im  tnnj^ie. 
Ori»  And  what  in  he  tiMit  Imh  tlm«  injured  yon  } 
Beatr.  Tlie  pMo  ihey  cnU  my  lather  ^  a  dread  oaaie. 

The  line  of  exclan^tions  in  the  previous  extract  is  hn  the  taste  of  the 
Greek  dramatists;  from  whom  Mr.  Shelley,  wha  is  a  scholar,  has 
caught  also  his  happy  feeling  for  compounds,  Sudh  as  '*  the  all-con»« 
municating  alr,»*  the  **  mercy-winged  lightning,**  **  sin-chastising 
dreams,"  ^^  wind-walking  pestilence,"  the  '^  palace-walking  daiil^ 
go1<r,^*  &c.  Gold,  in  another  place,  is  finely  called  "  the  old  map's 
^word,"  * 

Cenci^s  angry  description  of  the  glare  of  day  H  rtry  str^^ing. 

-    The  all-heholdinp  «un  yet  <Uiir*e« :  I  hear 
A  bu»y  9ilr  of  men  abotit  the  Ptreelfl; 
1  «ee  the  bright  aky  ihrouf^h  the  window  pantati        • 
It  \*  a  )!nri)th,  bro^id,  and  peerini^  day  ^ 
Loudy  lighiy  suspicioufy  full  of  eyea  and  carf» 
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A^n^  evVtryKlH*  corner^  iHwk,  and  Ikofe 

la  peiMiraieU  i*iih  Uio  iuttolent  ligbu  v 

ConaedMikiiessl  ^  .^ 

TIm  following  b  edifying :—  ^ 

The  eldest  ton  of  a  rich  nobleman 
*     f«  heir  to  vll  his  incapaeiii«A; 

He  Utk*  wide  wentu,  and  narrow  {loweri. 

Ve  are  aware  of  no  passage  in  the  modern  or  ancient  drama,  in 
#1i}ch  the  effect  of  bodily  tortnre  is  expressed  in  a  more  brief,  com- 
prehensi?e,  imaginative  manner,  than  in  an  observation  made  by  a  jud/j;e 
to  one  of  the  assasins.  .  The  pleasure  belonging  to  the  origiiial  image 
renders  it  intensely  painful. 

Manh.  My  God!  I  did  not  kill  him ;  I  know  nothing : 
Olimpio  told  the  robe  to  me,  from  which 
You  Would  infer  my  ^iiili. 

2d  Judge,  Away  wiih  him  1^ 

XH  Judge,  Dare  yon^  wiih  lips  yet  wliite  froai  the  rack*i  kiss. 
Speak  false? 

Beatrice's  thoughts  upon  what  she  might  and  might  not  find  in  the 
otiier  world  are  very  terrible;  but  we  prefer  coucludffng  otit  rxtraiefc 
with  the  close  of  the  play,  which  is  deliclously  patient  and  affectionate* 
How  triumphant  is  the  gentleness  of  virtue  in  its  mo»t  mortal  dei<MUs ! 

Eniar  Caxillo  tmd  Quardt* 

Benutrdt.  They  cornel  Let  me 
Kiss  those  warm  lipiiy^fore  their' crimson  leaves 
Are  blighted — white— cold.    Say  furewell,  before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice !  O,  let  me  liear 
You  speak! 

Bttdr.  Farewell,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  how  : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  li'^Iiten  for  thee 
,  Thy  sorrow'*s  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair. 
But  tears  and  paiteace.    One  thing  more,  my  ditld; 
For  tirine  own  sake,  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us  ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Tho^  wrHpt  in  a  strange  cloud  ofcrinte  and  shame. 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  tliu*  « 

ill  tongues  shail  wound  me,  and  our  comaKw  naate 
Be  aft  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  inaocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  at  they  pa»«,  do  thou 
'Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thou}*ht  unkind 
Of  those,  who  perliaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do  <  fear  and  paiu 
Being  tabdaed.    Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Binu  I  caonot  say,  fiirewell ! 

Cam,  O,  lady  Beatrice! 

'Btedr,  Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Here,  mother,  tic 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot;  aye,  that  does  well. 
And  your«,  I  see,  is  comui;;  down.    How  often 
Have  wtf  done  this  for  one  another :  now 
We  shall  not  do  il  any  more.     My  t.ord. 
We  are  qiiiie'raady.    Well,  *tis  very  well. 

Exmtd* 
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Mr.  Shelley,  In  this  work,  reminds  us  of  iome  of  Che  'most  stre. 
niiovs  ftnd  daring  of  our  old  dramatists,  not  by  anj  minns  as  an  imitator, 
tiNMigli  1m  has  studied  them,  but  as  a  bold,  elemental  imaginatipn,  and 
ft  framer  of  ^^  mighty  lines.**  lie  possesses  also  howerer,  what  those 
to  whom  we  more  particularty  allude  did  not  possess,  great  sweetness 
of  nature,  and  enthusiasm  for  good ;  and  his  style  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  offspring  of  this  high  mixture.  It  disproves  the  adage  of  the 
Latin  poet*  Majesty  and  Love  do  sit  on  one  throne  in  the  lofty  build* 
ings  of  his  poetry  ;  and  they  will  be  found  there,  at  a  late  and  we 
trust  a  happier  dtay,  ou  a  seat  immortal  as  themselres. 

FAn  accident  prevents  us  from  filling  up  this  space  with  somethii^ 
which  would  hare  worthily  filled  it.] 
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There  he  aurrfTing  rovnd  aboat>doth  flie» 
.And  takes  aorvey  with  bosie  cnrkMU  eyes 
Now  thii,  now  that,  he  tasteth  teuderly. 
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THE  STORIES  OF  LAMIA,  THE  POT  OF  BASIL,  THE  EVE  OF 
ST.  AGNES,  &c.  AS  TOLD  BY  MR.  KEATS. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  another  new  pnblicationy 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  nature  of  the  work  agaia  falls  in  with  the  cha- 
racter of  our  miscellany ;  part  of  the  object  of  which  is  to  relate  the 
stories  of  old  times.  We  shall  therefore  abridge  into  prose  the  stories 
which  Mr.  Keats  has  told  in  poetry,  only  making  up  for  it,  as  we  go,' 
by  cutting  some  of  the  richest  passages  out  of  his  terse,  and  fitthig  then 
in  to  our  plainer  narrative.  They  are  such  as  would  leaVen  a  much 
greater  lump.  Their  drops  are  rich  and  vital,  the  essence  of  a  heap 
of  fertile  thoughts.  .  '       ' 

The  first  story,  entitled  Lamia,  was  suggested  to  our  author  by  a 
.  passage  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wtiich  he  has  extracted 
at  the  end  of  it.  We  will  extract  it  here,  at  the  beginning,  that  the 
.readers  may  see  how  he  has  enriched  it.  B'Jrton's  relation  is  itself  an 
improvement  on  the  account  in  Philost?atus.  The  old  book-fighter 
with  melancholy  thoughts  is  speaking  of  the  seductions  of  phantas- 
mata. 

^^  Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  booti  <  De  Vita  Apollonii,'  hath  a  me- 
morable instance  in  this  kind,  wb'ch  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus 
Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty«.five  years  of  ag^,  that  going  betwixt 
Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  me  1  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair 
gentlewoman,  which  taking  him 'by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her 
house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phcenician  by- 
birth,  and  if  he  woe  id  tarry  with  her,*  he  should  hear  her  sing  and 
play,  and  drink  euch  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should 
molest  him;  bet  she,  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with 
him,  that  waff  fiair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philoso- 
pher, otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions, 
though  r4ot  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,, 
and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came 
Apolloilius  'y  who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be 
a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her  furniture  was,  like  Tantalus'  gold, 
described  by  Homer,  no  substance  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  sitw 
herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  Ajf>ollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he 
would  not  be  moved,  aiul  therefore  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was 
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ill  it,  f  anisbed  In  an  mstant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  facrf  ^ 
for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.'*— Anat.  of  MeF.  I^rt  S, 
Sect.  3. 

According  to  our  poet,  Merc«ry  had  come  down"  from  heayen,  on^ 
da/^  in  order  to  make  love,  to  a  njmph,  famous  for  her  beauty.  He 
could  not  find  her ;  and  he  was  halting  among  the  woods  uneasily^ 
when  he  heard  a  lonely  Toice,  complaining.     It  was 

A  moiirnful  voice. 
Such  at  ofic«  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroy* 
All  pain  but  pity:  thot  the  lone  voice  spake. 
**  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  ahall  I  awake  I 
•*  When  move  in  a  tweet  body  fit  for  life, 
'  **  And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  wtrif* 
**  Ot  hearta  and  lipt !     Ah,  miserable  me  !** 

Mercury  w«it  looking  about  among  the  trees  and  grass, 

Until  be  found  a  palpitating  snake, 

Bright,  and  cirque-coucliant  in  a  dusky  brake.  ^ 

The  admiration,  pity,  and  horror,  to  be  excited  by  humanity  in  a  brote 
ihape,  were  ne^er  perhaps  called  upon  by  a  greater  mixture  of  beauty 
and  deformity  than  in  the  picture  of  this  creature.  Our  pity  and 
8i|spicions  are  begged  by  the  first  word :  the  profuse  and  tital  beau- 
ties with  which  she  is  covered  seem  proportioned  to  her  misery  and 
natural  rights ;  and  lest  we  should  lose  sight  of  them  in  this  gorgeous- 
oiess,  the  ^*  woman's  mouth"  fills  us  at  once  with  shuddering  and  com- 
passion. 

Site  was  agordian  shape  of  dassliog  hoe, 

Vermillion-apotted,  golden,  green,  and  bluei 

Striped  like  a  eebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 

Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crim*on-barr*d; 

And  full  of  silver  rooons,  that,  as  abe  breathed, 

Dissolv'd  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 

Their  lust ries  with  the  gloomier  tvpestries — 

So  rainbow-sided,  toacPd  with  miseries. 

She  seem*d  at  once,  some  (tenanced  lady  elf. 

Some  d«mon*8  mistress,  or  M)e  demon's  self. 

Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 

Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadae's  tier: 

Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitfttr-sweet ! 
*      She  had  a  woman's  month  with  all  it>  pearls  completes        ' 

And  for  her  eves :  what  could  such  eyee  do  titers. 

But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  boril  ao  fair  ? 

As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  ner  Sicilian  ailr« 

The  serpent  tells  Mercury  that  she  knows  'up6li  what  quest  he  is 
bound,  and  asks  him  if  he  ha»  succeeded.  The  god^  with  the  usual 
eagerness  of  his  species  to  hate  his  will,  falls  into  the  Uap ;  and  tells 
her  that  he  will  put  her  in  possession  of  any  wish  she  may  have  at 
heart,  provided  she  can  tell  him  where  to  find  his  nymph.  As  eagerljr, 
she  accepts  his  promise,  making  him  ratify  it  by  an  oath,  wbick  he  first 
pronounces  with  an  earnest  lightness,  and  afterwards  with  a  deeper 
solemnity, 

Theq^  once  airain  the  charmed  God  began     »  p 

An  oath,  and  through  the  verpent's  ears  it  Ma 
Warm,  tfcmulous,  devbut,  psalieriaiu 
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^  •  .  \ 

The  creature  tells  bun  that  it  was  she  who  had  rendered  the  nymph 
invisible,  in  order  to  preserre  her  from  the  importunities  of'  the  ruder 
vrood  gods.  She  adds,  that  she  was  a  woman  herself,  that  she  loret  a 
▼outh  of  Corinth  and  wishes  to  be  a  woman  again,  and  that  if  be  will  . 
let  her  breathe  upon  his  ejes,  he  shall  see  his  inrisible  beauty.  The 
god  sees,  loTes,  and  prevails.  The  serpent  undergoes  a  fierce  and 
convulsive  change,  and  flies  towards  Corinth, 

A  foil-born  beauty,  new  and  exquisite* 
Lamia,  whose  liability  to  painful  metamorphosis  was  relieved  by  a 
supernatural  imagination,  had  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Lycius, 
Mrbile  pitching  her  mind  among  the  enjoyments  of  Corinth.  By  the 
same  process,  she  kneW  that  he  was  to  pass  alo^g,  that  eventing,  on  the 
road  from  the  sea-side  to  Corinth  ;  and  there  accordingly  she  contrives 
to  have  an  interview,  which  ends  in  his  being  smitten  with  love,  and 
conducting  her  to  her  pretended  home  in  that  city.  .  She  represents 
herself  as  a  rich  orphan,  living  ^^  but  half*retired,'*  and  affects  to  won- 
der that  he  never  saw  her  before.  As  they  enter  Corinth,  they  pass 
the  philosopher  Apollonius,  who  is  Lycius's  tntor,  and  from  whom  ha 
instinctively  conceals  his  face.  Lamia's  hand  shudders  in  that  of  her 
lover ;  but  she  says  she  is  only  wearied ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
thejr  stop  at  the  entrance  of  a  magnificent  house  :— 

A  pillarM  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 
Where  hung  a  tilver  lamp,  whose  pbotphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  beltfw. 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water. 

Here  they  lived  for  come  time,  undisturbed  by  the  world,  in  all  the 
delight  of  a  mutual  passion.  The  house  remained  invi^ble  to  all  eyes, 
^t  those  of  Lycius.  There  were  a  few  Persian  mutes,  '*  seen  that 
year  about  the  markets ;"  and  nobody  knew  whence  they  came ;  but 
the  most  inquisitive  were  baffled  in  endeavouring  to  track  them  to  some 
place  of  abode. 

But  all  this  whUe,  a  god  was  etery  night  in  the  house,  taking  offence. 
Every  night 

With  a  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair. 
Hovered  and  buzzed  his  wings  with  fearful  roar 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door, 
.    And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floon 

Lycias,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  mistress,  who  saw  in  his  vanity  a 
great  danger,  persuaded  her  to  have  a  public  wedding*feast.  She  ouly 
begged  him  not  to  invite  Apollonius ;  and  then,  resolving  to  dress  up 
her  bridals  with  a  sort  of  despaiiing  magnificence,  equal  to  her  appre- 
hensions ,of  danger,  she  worked  a  fairy  architecture  in  secret,  served 
only  with  the  noise  of  wings  and  a  restless  sound  of  music—* 

A  haunting  masie,  sola  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade. 

This  is  the  very  quintessence  of  the  romantic.  The  walls  of  the  long 
vaulted  room  were  covered  with  palms  and  plantain-trees  imitated  in 
cedar-weod,  and  meeting  over  head  in^  the  middle  of  the  ctiltng; 
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between  the  ttenft  wtre  Jisper  ptnnelt,  frdm  which  ^^  diere  Irarst  torilu 
creepiog  ima^trf  of  lUi^ter  trees ;~  aodjMfofe  etch  of  these  ^^lacia 
peniiels 

Fumia^  stood 

A  oenter  filled  with  mvrrb  and  spiced  wood. 

Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerv*d  upon  the  soft 

WooUwoofed  cmrpets:  fifty  wreetbs  of  smoke 

From  fifty  centers  their  light  voyege  took 

To  the  high  roof«  still  mimick*d  as  they  rose 

Along  the  mirror*d  wills  by  twin-clouds  odorous. 

TweWe  tables  stood  in  this  room,  set  roancl  with  circaltr  coaches^  and 
00  erery  table  was  i^  noble  feast  and  the  statue  of  a  god* 

Lsmis,  regsl  drest. 
Silently  fsced  about,  end  as  she  went. 
In  pale  cwiented  sort  of  di«conlent, 
Mission*d  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
•         a         ik        ik        m        i^        m        m 

Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush*d,and  stilli 
C^Nnpiete  and  ready  for  the  reveU  rude, 
;  When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  guests  came*  I'hej  wondered  and  talked ;  bat  their  gossiping 
would  ha?e  ended  well  enough,  when  the  wine  prevailed,  had  not 
Apollonius,  an  unbidden  guest,  come  with  them.  He  sat  right  oppo- 
site the  lovers,  and 

—Fixed  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 

Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  af  the  bfida, 

Brow-beatiA^  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet  pride. 

Lycius  felt  her  hand  grow  alternately  hot  and  cokl,  and  wondered 
more  and  more  both  at  her  agitation  and  the  conduct  of  his  old  tutor. 
He  looked  into  her  eyes,  but  they  looked  nothing  in  return :  he  ipoke 
to  her,  but  she  made  no  answer :  by  degrees  the  music  ceased,  the 
Howers  faded  away,  the  pleasure  all  darkened,  and 

A  deadly  silence  step  bv  step  increased. 
Until  ijtMcmed  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  maO  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  Iiair. 

The  bridegroom  at  last  shrieked  out  her  name ;  but  it  was  only  echoed 
back  to  him  by  the  room.  Lamia  sat  fixed,  her  face  of  a  deadly 
white.  He  called  in  mixed  agony  and  rage  to  the  philosopher  to  take 
ofifhis  eyes;  but  Apollonius,  refusing, asked  him  whether  his  old  guide 
and  instructor  who  had  preserved  him  from  all  harm  to  that  day, 
ought  to  See  him  made  the  prey  of  a  serpent  A  mortal  faintness  came 
into  the  breath  of  Lamia,  at  this  word ;  she  motioned  him,  as  well 
as  she  could,  to  be  silent;  but  looking  her  stedfastly  in  the  face,  he 
repeated  Serpent !  and  she  vanished  with  a  horrible  scream*  Upon 
the  same  night,  died  Ltyclus,  and  was  swathed  for  tiie  funeral  in 
his  wedding-garments. 

Mr.  Keats  has  departed  as  much  from,  common-place  in  the  character 

and  moral  of  this  story,  *  as  he  has  in  the  poetry  of  it.     He  would  see 

fair  plmr  to  the  iserpent,  and  makes  the  power  of  t^  philosopher  an  ilU 

'  naturcd  and  disturbing  thrng.    Lamia  though  liable  to  he  turned  into 
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piuiif al  shapea  liad  a  soal  of  hnroanUy ;  and  tb€  poet  does  not  see  wkjr 
8)ie  should  not  ha?e  her  pleasures  accordingly,  merely  because  a  phi- 
losopher saw  that  she  was  not  a  mathemaCical  truth.  This  is  fine  and 
good.  It  is  findicating  the  greater  philosophy  of  poetry.  At  the 
same  time,  we  wish  that  for  the  purpose  of  his  story  he  had  not  appeared 
to  give  into  the  common*place  of  supposing  that  Apollonius*s  sophistry 
must  always  preyail,  and  that  modern  experiment  has  done  a  deadly 
thing  to  poetry  by  discorering  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  the  air,  &c« : 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  physics,  by 
^hewing  us  the  nature  of  things,  does  away  the  imaginations  that  once 
adorned  them.  This  is  a  condescei^ion  to  a  learned  vulgarism,  which 
so  excellent  a  poet  as  Mr.  Keats  ought  not  to  hare  made.  The  world 
will  always  hare  fine  poetry,  as  long  as  it  has  events,  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  a  philosophy  that  sees  deeper  than  this  philosophy.  There 
will  be  a  poetry  of  the  heart,  as  long  as  there  are  tears  and  smiles : 
there  will'be  a  poetry  of  the  imagination,  as  long  as  the  first  causes  of 
things,  remain  a  mystery.  A  roan  who  is  no  poet,  may  .think  he  is 
none,  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  the  physical \:ause  of  the  rainbow;  but 
he  need  not  alarm  himself: — he  was  none  before.  The  true  poet  will 
go  deeper.  He  will  ask  himself  what  is  the  cause  of  that  physical 
cause ;  whether  truths  to  the  senses  are  after  all  to  be  taken  as  truths 
to  the  imagination ;  and  whether  there  is  not  room  and  mystery  enough 
,  in  the  unirersefor  the  creation  of  infinite  things,  when  the  poor  matter* 
of  fact  philosopher  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  own  rision.  It  is  remark- 
able that  an  age  of  poetry  has  grown  up  with  the  progress  of  expeii- 
ment ;  and  that  the  very  poets,  who  seem  to  countenance  these  notions, 
accompany  them*  by  some  of  their  finest  effusions.  Even  if  there 
were  nothing  new  to  be  created,— -if  philosophy,  with  its  line  and  rule, 
could  even  score  the  ground,  and  say  to  poetry  ^^  Thou  shalt  go  no 
further,''  she  would  look  back  to  the  old  world,  and  still  find  it  in- 
exhaustible. The  crops  from  its  fertility  are  endless.  But  these 
alarms  are  altogether  idle.  The  essence  of  poetical  enjoyment  does 
not  consist  in  belief,  but  in  a  voluntary  power  to  imagine.  . 

The  next  story,  that  of  the  Pot  of  Basil,'  is  from  Boccaccio.  After ' 
the  narrative  of  that  great  writer,  we  must  make  as  short  work  of  it  as 
possible  in  prose.  To  torn  one  of  his  stories  into  verse,  is  another 
thing.  It  is  like  setting  it  to  a  more  elaborate  muSic.  Mr.  Keats  is  so 
struck  with  admiration  of  his  author,  that  even  while  giving  him  this 
accompaniment,  he  breaks  out  into  an  apology  to  the  great  Italian^ 
asking  pardon  for  tJiis 

— Eclio  of  bim  in  tlie  worlb-wind  tung. 
We  might  waive  a  repetition  of  the  narrative  altogether,  as  the  public 
have  lately  been  familiarized  with  it  in  the  Sicilian  Story  of  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall:  but  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  that  the  hero  and 
keroine  were  two  young  and  happy  lovers,  who  kept  their  love  a  secret 
from  her  rich  brothers ;  that  her  brothers,  getting  knowledge  of  their 
intercourse,  lured  him  into  a  solitary  place,  and  murdered  him ;  that 
Isabella,  informed  ^of  it  by  a  dreary  visioi^  of  her  lover,  found  out 
where  be  was  buried,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  nurse,  severed 
the  head  from  the  body  that  she  might  cherish  oven  that  ghastly  memo-  ^ 
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rial  of  him  as  a  relic  nerer  to  be  parted  with ;  that  she  boried  ihm 
head  in  a  pot  of  earth,  and  planting  basil  orer  it,  watered  the  lesTea 
with  her  continnah  tears  till  thejr  grew  into  wonderfal  beauty  mod 
laxariance ;  that  her  brothers,  prying  into  her  fondness  for  the  jP6t  of 
Basil,  which  she  carried  with  her  from  place  to  place,  contrired  fo 
steal  it  away ;  that  she  made  sach  lamentations  for  it,  as  Indaced  them 
to  wonder  what  could  be  its  yalne,  upon  which  they  dug  into  it,  and 
discorered  the  head;  that  the  amazement  of  that  discorery  struck 
back  upon  their  hearts,  so  that  after  burying  the  head  secretly,  they 
left  their  native  place,  and  went  to  lire  in  another  city ;  and  that  lot- 
bella  continued  to  cry  and  moan  for  her  Pot  of  Basil,*  which  she  had 
not  the  power  to  cease  wishing  for;  till,  under  the  pressure  of  that 
weeping  want,  she  died. 

Our  author  can  pass  to  the  most  striking  imaginations  from  the 
most  delicate  and  airy  fancy.  He  says  of  the  loyers  in  their  happt- 
nesS) 

PartiniE  ih^  turned  to  tread  npon  fhe  air, 
*"    '  blow 


Twin  ro#es  by  the  sephyra  blown  apart 
Onlv  to  meet  af ain  more  cloae,  and  ahare 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other**  heart. 

Thfse  pictures  of  their  intercourse  terribly  aggrafate  the  gloom  of 
'what  follows.  Lorrenso,  when  lured  away  to  be  killed^  is  biken  on. 
knowingly  out  of  his  joys,  like  a  lamb  out  of  the  pasture.  The  follow- 
ing masterly  anticipation  of  his  end,  conveyed  in  a  single  word,  has 
been  justly  admired  :— 

So  the  two  brothera  and  their  murdered  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno*8  atream 
Gurgles  tbroiigli  straiteneid  banks. 

They  paused  the  water 
Into  a  forvst  qniet  fur  the  slaughter. 

When  Mr.  Keats  errs  in  his  poetry,  it  is  from  the  ill  management  of  a 
good  thing,— exuberance  of  ideas.  Once  or  twice,  he  does  so  in  a 
taste  positirely  bad,  like  Marino  or  Cowley,  as  in  a  line  in  his  Ode  to 
Psyche 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  anrorean  love; 

but  it  b  once  or  twice  only,  in  his  present  Tolume.  Nor  has  he  erred 
much  in  it  in  a  nobler  way.  What  we  allude  io  is  one  or  two  passages 
in  which  he  OTer4nforms  the  occasion  or  the  speaker ;  as  where  the 
brothers,  for  instance,  whom  he  describes  as  a  couple  of  mere  ^^  money 
bags,"  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  uttering  the  following  exquisite 
metaphor  :— 

••  To  day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  inoont 

To  spur  three  feaguei*  towards  the  Apennine: 
Come  down,  we  pray  ihee,  ere  the  hot  sun  oount  ^ 

His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.** 

But  to  return  to  the  core  of  the  story. — Obserte  the  fenid  miserj 
of  the  following. 

She  gas*d  into  the  fresb-thrown  mould,  aa  though 

One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell} 
Clearly  she  saw,  as  ottter  eyes  would  know 

Pale  limba  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  wvllt 
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upon  th«  morderoitt  spot  tHe  MemM  to  grow, 
'     ^  Like  to  •  native  lily  of  the  dell : 
Then  with  her  knife,  all  tiiddeit,  the^be^an 
To  dig  more  fiervently  than  nik^re  can. 
Soon  the  turn*d  up  a-  toiled  glove,  wliereon  * 

Her  ailk  had  pify'd  in  purple  phaniaaie*. 
She  kisM^  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  atone. 

And  put  it  in  her  boaom,  where  it  drica 
And  freezea  utterly  nnto  the  bone 

Hioae  deintiea  made  to  ttill  an  in&nt'a'criet : 
Then  'gen  the-work  again  t  nor  atay^d  her  e«re. 
But  to  throw  back  at  timet  her  veiling  hair. 

That  old  norae  atood  betide  ber  wondering. 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  tight  of  each  a  ditmal  labouring. 

And  ao  ahe  kneeled,  witVher  lockt  all  hoar. 
And  put  her  lean  handt  to  the  horrid  thing; 

Three  hourt  they  labour'd  at  thit  travail  tore; 
>  At  last  thev  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 

And  Iiabella  did  not  atamp  and  Mve. 

It  is  curioas  to  see  how  tlie  simple  pathos  of  Boccaccio,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  the  simple  intensity  of  the  heroine^s  feelings,  suffices 
our  author  more  and  more,  as  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  story.  And  1|^ 
has  related  It  as  happily,  as  if  he  had  nerer  written  any  poetry  but 
that  of  the  heart.  The  passage  about  the  tone  of  her  voice,-— the  poor 
loSt-witted  coaxing,— >the  <^  chuckle,*'  in  which  she  asks  after  her 
Pilgrim  and  her  Basil, — is  as  true  and  touching  an  instance  of  the 
«ffect  of  a  happy  familiar  word,  as  any  in  all  poetry.  The  poet  bids 
his  imagination  depart, 

For  laabel,  tweet  Itabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta*en  away  her  Batil  tweet, 
Piteont  ahe  look*d  on  dead  and  aenaeleat  ihingt, 

Atking  for  her  lott  Batil  amoroutly; 
And  with  n»elodioiit  chuckle  in  the  ttringt  ^ 

Of  her  lorn  voice,  the  ofientimet  would  cry 
Afker  the  Pilgrim  in  hit  wanderingt. 

To  atk  him  where  1ier  Batil  wat;  and  why 
*Twaa  hid  from  her«  ••  For  cruel  'lit."  ttid  the, 
**  To  tteat  my  BatiUpot  away  from  me.*' 
And  to  the  pined,  and  to  ahe  died  forlorn. 

Imploring  for  her  Baail  to  the  latt. 
No  heart  waa  there  in  Florence  but  did  mourn 

In  pity  of  her  love*  ao  oveocatt. 
And  a  aad  ditty  of  thit  ttory  born  • 

From  mouth  to  mouth  tbrougli  all  tlie  country  patt'dt 
Btill  it  the  burthen  tune — ^O  .cruelty, 

**  To  fteal  my  Batil-pot  away  from  roe!" 

The  Ev«  of  St.  Agnea,  which  is  rather  a  picture  than  a  story,  may 
be  analysed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  Ap  account  of  a  young  beauly,  who 
going  to  bed  on  the  eve  in  question  to  dream  of  her  lover,  while  her 
rich  kinsmen,  the  oppos^rs  of  his  love,  are  keeping  holday  jn  the  rest 
of  the  house,  finds  herself  waked  by  him  in  the  night,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  agrees  to  elope  with  him.  The  portrait  iof  the  heroine, 
preparing  to  go  to  bed,  b  remarkable  for  Its  union  of  «xirem^  riithness 
ftnd  good  taste;  not  that  those  two  properties  of  description  are  jiatu. 
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rally  distinct ;  but  that  they  are  too  often'  leparated  by  ji^rf  good 
poets,  and  that  the  passage  affords  a  striking  specimen  of  the  sadden 
and  strong  maturity  of  the  author's  genius.  When  he  wrole  Endymion 
he  could  noc  have  resisted  doing  too  much.  To  the  description  before 
us,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  either  to  add  or  diminish.  It  ialU  at 
once  gorgeously  and  delicately  upon  us,  like  the  colours  of  the  painted 
glass.  Nor  is  Madeline  hurt  by  all  her  encrusting  jewelry  and  rastling 
silks.  Her  gentle,  unsophisdcated  heart  is  in  the  midst,  and  tarns 
them  into  so  many  ministrants  to  her  loreliness, 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arcird  there  wat. 

All  garlanded  with  canren  imag'riet 

Of  fruim,  and  Bowers,  and  bonchee  of  knot-gniMy 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 

liiniimeruble  of  stains  and  spleifeid  dyes, 
^     As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask^l  wings; 

And  in  the  midst,  *mong  thousand  beraldrieii. 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  eroblazooings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  bluah'd  with  bU>od  ofqueent  and  kiogi. 

Foil  on  this  caaensent  shone  tlie  wistry  moon. 

And  ihiew  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fine  breast. 

As  d.>wn  «he  kneit  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  j 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  to>!ether  prest ;    •    ^ 

And  on  her  silver  cross  pale  amethyst^ 

And  on  her  hair  a  ^lory,  like  a  saints 

She  seeoi'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  winfTs,  for  heaven: — I'orphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pore  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heort  revives:  her  vespers  done. 

Of  all  its  wreathedxpearls  her  hair  she  freesi 

Unclasps  lier  wnrmed  jewels  one  by  one; 

loosens  her  frngiant  boddice;  by  at-erees 

Her  rich  attiri;  creeps  rustling  to  her  Icnees; 

Half>hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

PeuMive  awhile  she  dreatns  awake,  and  sees. 

In  fancy,  fair  Saint  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
Bot  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest,  . 
^  In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplesM  she  lay* 

-     -  Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'^ 

Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  awmy; 

Flown  like  a  thought  until  the  morrow-day; 

Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
<-'    Cta'^p'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

Is  not  this  perfectly  beautiful  ? 

[Want  of  room  compels  us  to  break  oflf  here.  We  cannot  leare  the 
reader  at  a  better  places  The  remainder  of  Ihe  criticism  must  occapy- 
the  beginning  of  our  next  Dumberr] 
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THE    INDiCATOiil,. 

.  There  he  arriving  ftMtnd  about  doth  lie. 
And  takM  f urvey  with  Imsie  curious  eye :  . 
Now  this,  now  that,  h«  tasteth  tenderfy. 

SPBNHtiu 
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THE  STORIES   OF  LAMIA,  THE  POT  OP  BASILv    THE  EVE  OP 
ST.  AGNES,  &c.  AS  TOLD  BY  MR.  l^BATS. 
(coirnnuEO  tROM  last.i^vbk*)  .  / 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Poems,  which  are  all  lyrical,  we  must  bdulge 
ourseWei  in  qnotlng  entire  the  Ode  to  a  'Nfghthrgtfe;  There  Is  tkat 
mixture  in  it  of  real  melancholy  and  imagTnatlT^  relief,'  yihicYi  poetry 
alone  presents  us  in  her  ^^  charmed  cup,''  and  whiph-some  OTer-rational 
critics  have  undertaken  to  find  wrong- beeautfe  it  U  m>t  true.  It 
does  not  follow  that  what  Is  not  truts  to  them,  is  nbt  true  to  others. 
If  the  relief  is  real,  the  mixture  is  g<^od  &nd  sufiqfng.  A  poet  finds  re- 
freshment In  his  imaginary  wine,  as  otijier  mendOyiA  their  real;  nor 
have  we  the  least  donbt,  that  Mtlton  found  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend  King,  more  solaced  by  the  allegt>rical,  recolle(;Uons  of  Lycidas^ 
(which  were  exercines  of  hismiod,  «nd  recollections  oC  a'  friend  who 
would  hate  admired  theih)  than  if  he' ooirldha^  anticipated  Dr* 
Johnson's  objections,  and  mourns J  in  nothing  but  broadcloth  and 
matter  of  fact*  He  yearned  after  the  poetical  as  well  as  social  part  of 
his  friend's  nature;  and  had  af  much  right  to  iiuicy. U ^traylog  in  the 
wilds  and  oceans  of  romance,  where  it  had  strayed,  as  In  the  aTenues 
of  Christ's  College  where  hts  body  liad  walked;  In  tfae  same  spirit 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  Keats  betakes  itself,  like  the  wind,  ^^  where  it 
listeth,"  and  is  as  truly  there,  as  if  his  feet  could  f^How  it:i  The  poem 
will  be  the  more  striking  to  the  reader,  when  he  n^der^thijds  what  we 
take  a  friend's  liberty  in  telliog  him^  that  the.author's  powerful  mind 
has  for  some  time  past  beenhihabiting  a  sickened. and  shaken  body^ 
and  that  in  the  mean  while  it  has  had  to  contend  writh  feelings  that 
make  a  fine  nature  ache  for  its  species,  even  wh^i^  It  V<iuld  disdain  to 
do  so  for  itself ;— we  mean,  critical  laaligQity^^-^lhat  unhappy  envy^ 
which  would  wreak  its  own  torturca  upon  others^  tespecially  upon 
those  that  really  feel  for  it  already. 

My  heftrt  achai^  Mid  •  dl^wcy  nambtteM  paint  ,. 

My  tenbti-M  ikoafth  of  htinlook  X  hsd  dnink. 
Or  €fliiptied  •ome  doll  opiate;  lo  tbe-drain* 

One  miMite  Mtt,  and  \j6\hi^wt^  b«d  tuok  i       <    f 
Tie  liol  through  envy,of  Uiy  li»ppy  tot*  >     .  ^         i 
But  bein^  too  bnppy  in  ibioe  b«ppinew»*~ 
That  thou,  light-winfrptJ  Dryad  of  the  trtps. 
In  •6iiie  melodioiit  ftlot  > 

Of  b^tchaa  jmen,  and  •badowt  mimherW^^, .  >  / 
Siogrst  ofiummer  in  fulUthroated  ease. 


S4d  THE  INDICATOR. 

Of  for  •  draught  of  Tintage!  fhat  1i«t1i  been 

CoolM  a  long  age  in  the  deep-<leWed  earthy 
Taiting  of  Flora  and  ilie  country  irpen, 

tlalict,  and  Proire!^!  a^^t  im  nilnbarnt  toiAh  ! 
C  lor  a  bcafcer  tall  of  Uift  warm  SotKh, 
Fall  of  llie  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  b^A<bl<^  witiMug  at  i¥ie  Mm, 
And  purple-rtalned  monili; 
That  i  «»ifrht  drfnk,  and  leave  tlie  world  un*eeo. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  fhe  forest  dim: 

Fade  far  away,  diaaoUe,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  a«M)rtgth«>WV^  liaat  tievrr  Laow^t  , 

Tha  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fr^t 
Here,  where  men  ihund  Iwar  each  other  proan  j 

Where  palsy  shakea  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  TMi«h  gtowa  pale,  «mi  speolre^hin,  and  di«H 
-    Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  fan  of  sorrow  ^ 

And  leaden-eyed  d^sotfirs. 
Where  BaatMy  caimot  kaap  her  luatrova  eyet. 
Or  new  LoTf.  pine  at  them  lieyond  ^morrow* 

Awayt«wayl  fiarl  wUlflyiofheet     . 

Nat  charioted  by  Baoehas  and  hift  pa rds, 
But  on  th«  viewleta  wings  ofPoSesy, 
•    *  TWdtigh  the  floi!  brain  p^rplejiea  and  **»rda  t 

'Alreatly  arHlilbMt  twder^  fWa  night, 

An4)ipp|jr  t^  Qoeap-lfoon  is  on  her  throne» 
Clo^ferdaround  byall  her  sUrry  Fays; 
'Biit  here  th<ire  is  no  right. 
Site  Whdt 'from  h*AVeti  la  with  file  IWttHBablow* 
fPhmugb  vat«iiBMMitgM*tM  tnti  Urindiitg  #oaay  w»ya. 

,  1  cannot  see  Dirhat  ftowera  art  lit  my  feef, 

•  'Nor  what  »oft  tne*bse  bangi  upon  tile  baufiha, 

..'!    '     *       BAt,'in««fbaldi^'darbile8S,gne«>egohaNfei    , 
Whf rafirith  tbn  aaas^iiablc  month  eadpws 
T^e  J^rasa,  th^  tliioljet,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
WhJte  haWthort*,  and  t!m  pastoral  eglanHaef 

Jkadfuid-lU/kfcldeatc^ild,  < 

,  ,,  The  ^ming  musk- roae,  •full  of  .dewy  wine, 

^e  murmuroua  haunt  of  Hies  on  sammeY  ev^.' 

f  Darkliog'niilb««iaad,tori|f»IHy'atMne 

ihava  been  hflf  in  love  with  easeful  Dcatln 
Calt'd  him  aofl  names  in  manV  a  unused  rhyme. 
To  take'intta'the  aiV-tey  <^b(H  breath  I 
'I9«w  maire  iban 'ever  sea«M  It  rkeb  4o  diCk  , 
Vo^eaae  4poa  the  midn^hCMFiih  no  paio^ 
, , ,  While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy-soiil  abroad 

In  audi  an  ecstasy !  .1  ; 

'SlliniA^tltd«ttho«raMi^,a«^lhlive'M(r»ln^Wiii«^  > 
Totbylligh  f«qiiiea»  btaamie  a  aad. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  deaths  lAimoHil  BliPd*! 

No  huNgiy^gvnavatiofis  4read  tlie^  dbwii4 
Ttie  voiee  I  tiMr '«hib  |Nn*tng  night  'wali  haaed 

In  ancient  davsl^yemperM' and  iol6wfie  • 

Perhapi thofrftaama aong  that  found- a patk 

Through  the  sa#  heart  of  Ruth,  when^^aiali' for  hoaor; 

The  Mme  that  oft-timea  hath 
Charm'd  magia  casements,  opening  onthe  (bam 
Of  pierildus  t««f ,  in  faery  laoda  forlora. 


. Parian  t' t)ib  TttyviNil  U  like  a  Ml 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  tole  hIU 
Adieu!  ihc  fancy  cannot  cheat  to  well 
At  she  is  fam*d  to  do,  deeehriiie  4\t 
Adiea !  adieu!  thy  plalollve  attthem  ftidee 
Past  the  near  mea^Awa,  o?af  the  stiH  «ftf#aiis* 
Up  the  hilUsidei  and  now  Yrn  biiHed  daep 
In  the  nefxt  Yallef-glaclesc 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  wakmr  Hremm  } 
Fled  it  that  nMsiec— Do  1  #ahe  or  aleeff • ' 

The  Hyperion  is  a  frtgment^-***  gSgtotie  tee^  Hk»  a  nrfn  In  the  . 
desart,  or  the  bones  of  the  masiodon.    It  is  \H\y  of  a  meee  with  its 
subject,  which  is  tke  downfall  of  the  eld#r  go4^  M  0(>^aaVi*^  Satmin, 
dethroned,  sitting  in  a  deep  and  solitary  falJiay,  WuaMl  id  spite  oC 
his  hnge  powers  with  the  amatfemttit  o€  iIm  changtw 

!)••(»  in  Che  shady  sadpeaa  of  ft  ITiJU 

Far  sunken  from  tha  heaUbv  brSath  alaMfffH    •.  .1  i  <  A 

Fnr  froM  the  l^ry  MM,  M  «^>  o«#^tar!»     ..  .^\ 

8atgray-bair'dSi^iita«qttia^aftii^al9n«»  t 

Still  as  the  Bileu<ieMmi4a|Mralbia>la«va      •  •;.  :     \ 

Forest  on  forest  hiMig*  ahont  hiia  tutadl 

Like  cloud  on  chMid« .  ff^raliff  ofitr  waa  theses  .  /. 


Not  eo  much  life  as  on  a  Bfmmm^n  day   / 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  Jih«i<laihev*d  gr«is»    .  ^  .  l 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 
Altf  reatn  went  rafcelMs  by^  aiii  1  deadeno^  mam 
|Ui)9«»9mpfbaaf«i^en4MvirHt»        '  ; 

^^f«d«qg  a  ^hadef  the  Naiad  ^mid  her  raed^ 
Pre9«i'd  h?r  cold  finger  cTos^r  td  her  lips, . , 
AloM^the  nargiH*0aad  la#ge  ibM-ii^ita  Wenr, 
(   IJIot  fiinher  than  ta  where'  hi» if0l  hid  f tniy^> 
,  And  slept  tJiera  tiwm^    Upon  ihe  sodden  gcoin^udl    ; 

Hi*  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  Uftless,  desd, 
'  Ubsoeptred'i  and  hh  r^in/Yess  «y^  were  closed  { 
While  bis  how*d  Ifead  seeroM  lisi'nin^  to  tl^e  Eartbt 


AV 


His  ancient  mother^  fdr  «oiM»aMlfort  yet 

It  seera'd  no  Ibfoe  eoald  y sfca  mm  bfrn  his  plasai    .. 
But  tlierecMM  OB0«  whei  with*  kiA^rsd  hand 
ToucVd  hia  widt  ahiuMBn»  «%er  hondwg  Uw 
Withrererence„ilMiuthv>>oi|<»tihaJiiiewUiM>U       .  / 
8he  was  a  Qoddaaa  or  the  Msalnwovldf 
By  her  ia  atatnra  the  4aU  Aiaaama 
lUd  stood  a  pi«aay'a  haitahti,  ahe  vasldliMtft  A»*aa 
Achilles  bv  the. haif^ and  b^t  UiS'n9«li« 
Or  with  a  fingerftay^  UmohV wUeol. 
Her  face  waalaf^  aa4h«t«fMMiphia»sfkhiaa^ 
Pedestard  h^ly  in  a  ^l««a  €oni«»     ,. 
When  sages  look^  to  figypi  far  IhAir  jkm^ 
But  oh  I  how -unlika  maim  jwaa  that  faMOS 
How  beautifal*  if  •arrtfv  had  naf  Mado 
Sorrow  more  beantilal  than  BawMy'^  aalC 
There  was  a  listening  fear  lahaejFegardi^  <   .1     >t 

As  if  calamity  had  bMitogubtr  .1    .    :./^      /. 

As  if  the  vanwacd  ekm^  df  e«t&  dart '      -  .     :.\        i  i 
Had  spent  thopr  aisltedfartiA  tha  ««mB  oMt 
Was  with  «tsalared|thaitdAr  lahauHng^ifb  - , 

JB^y  degree^  the  TitafMUieei In  one  vpot,  to  eonstilt  haw  they  may 
regain  their  lost  einjfife ;  \mi  Clymfeae  the  gentlest,  and  pceanus  the 
most  r^flectiTe  of  tMosee^lur  Jciile^  UfU  thenpi  thai  it  lisi  if  recoverable. 
A  very  ^rand  and  4aep«idiQf4;bled  oauaa  id  assigfied  £o#  this  by  the 
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CkMMciiIy  OB  tb«  w*mv\  eftfify  ttfeMia. 

The  planet  ofh  6f  0r«,  whereon  he  to6& 

Each  day  from  east  to  we«t  the  heavena  thnmgh; 

8p«n  ronnd  in  aable  cormHiInf^  of  ctoodaf 

Xot  therefore  veMed  quite,  blindf^UI,  and  hid. 

Bat  ewtt  and  anon  the  glancing  apherea, 

Circlea,  and  area,  and  broad-behhig  cdure, 

GlowM  throtigti,  and  wrought  upon  the  niuflfng  4btV 

Sweet-ahaped  li^htninga  from  the  nadir  tiliep 

Up  te  the  lenicfKr-hietoglyphica  old. 

Which  aa^ea  and  Iteen-eyed  aatrologera 

Ttien  living  oo  the  earftf,  With  ftabouriti^  thovght 

"Won  from  the  gaie  of  nuiny  ventnriet : 

Now  loat,  aave  what  we  fltid  on  remnaitts  httge 

Of  atone,  or  marble  awart  $  their  import  gone. 

Their  wiidom  long  aince  fled^— Tw6  winga  this  o»b 

Poaa^aa'd  for  glorv,  two  Adir  argent  W^nga, 

Ever  exalted  at  ine  God*a  approach  s 

And  nQWy  from  forth  the  gloom  f^eir  pjtlmef  KmraMa 

Roae,  tone  by  one,  titt  all  outapreaded  wefe  | 

"While  atill  the  danUog  glc4>e  malntnlnAi  ecfipaei 

Awaiting  for  Myperioira  ^Mninand, 

Fbin  woald  h>  fiaVe  commanded,  fiiin  toofc  1httifet« 

And  bid  the  day  begin,if  butfor  change. 

He  might  not  ;^No,  though  a  primeYai  CM  z 

The  aacred  aeaaOna  might  not  be  disturbed. 

Tharefpre  the  pperatiooa  of  the  dawn 

8tay*d  in  their  Dirth^  even  aa  here  *tia  told. 

Thoae  alTver  «*inga  expanded  alateHyy 

Eager  to  aail  their  orb  {  tti6  porehea  wide 

Open*d  apon  the  dtiak  demevnea  of  night  $ 

And  the  brif(hl  Titan,  phrentied  with  new  woea» 

Unua*d  to  band,  by  hferd  compnisfon  bent 

Hia  apirtt  to  the  aorrow  of  the  time ; 

And  all  along  a'diaanal  rick  of  ctonda. 

Upon  the'boandariea  of  dny  und  night, 

He  atretchM  himaelf  in  grief  and  radiance  fa|nt. 

The  oD^r  TiUns^ijrii^, hisaf  lifeless  hx  tbeir  valiiay  of  ilcstpair,  are  htp. 
pil  J  compared  to  - 

A  atatnarl  ctrnna 

Of  Dmid  il^pnea,  upon*  a  f>rlom  nvoor. 

When  the  ehitf  thin  beglna  at  ahitt  of  ev^. 

In  doll  November,  and  1h»lr  ^hMicel  Vaalf, 

Tba  Heaveiy  t^f If*  ia  blibded  Vtironghotn  iif|^« 

The  fragment  ends  with  the  deification  of  Apoflo.  it  strikes  vs  that 
there  is  somethii^  tpo  etft^n^Uiate  aad  jbumaq  in  the  way  in  which 
Apollo  receives  the  exaltation  whkh  hh  wasdam  ia  giviojg  him.  He 
weeps  and  wonders  somewhit  too  fondly ;  but  his  powers  ^ther  nohlr 
on  him  as  he  proceeds*  He  exclaims  to  Mnemosyo^  At»^  Goddess  oC 
Memory, 

Knowledge  enoriMlenf  maVea  a  €ad  of  tms 

Namea,  tieeda,  gray  leK^ndk,  diiie  ettmu  rebefRanaw' 

Majeatiea,  aOV««n  Vo(bea,  UtMitt^ 

Creationa  and  dealr^wga,  bH  at  aMel» 

Pour  irtto  the  w)de  holMra  af  ttny  bVaiay 

And  deify  me,  ai  if  aome  Mitbe  w'Me 

Or  bright  ^Itxir  peerleaa  1  hlid  ^aafc^ 

And  ao  became  immortiri* 


After  ibis  speeds  ha  is  seized  with  a^im  of  ta^ratioo,  i^nd  an  iqten^ 
sitfr  of  ppiiil,  4»r«p^^ioped  to  ihec«at<^  tlia^  »ire  clmngiqg  him;  Maar 
mosyae  upholds  her  arkns^  as  one  who  prophesied;  aad  ;; 

At  tetitfin 
Celetliml        •••••#  ,^ 

fleretheipoem  ceases,  1o  the  great  Iffipafience  of  the  poetical  readerC 
If  anf  4i«iilg  peet  «oui4  -Irtish  £hts  fVagmcnt,  we  belle?^  it  Is^is 
aolhWf  MmS9lf«  Uttt  pe«1wpsi|ie^fM!s  that'll^  ought  not.  A'  at^irjr 
arhich  Involves  passion,  almost ''«f  i^iecesstty  InrolTes  spe^;.and[ 
thou^  metmf  ^wett  •enoo^  deseribe  beitigs  gi^ter  than  tiorseltes  b]^ 
4Sonipar)K>li,  u^fortonai^y  we  eaonot  malce  theiA  s^k  by  compartsonl 
MnKeais,  >wlieai«  first  nitvodiioee  Tbea  conaoling-Satun^,  says  that 
«he-8pe]Le  •  .        ' 

g— 11!  mowmuig  word*,  w1wdliikoi»r?fait4#itoii^«<8'  ..  i  * 

To  Uut  Urge  iterance  of-l|ie.e^lyGLQaU!  >  I  t^ 

Thip  gtwnd  vowfessioti  of  want  «C  grandeur  Is  ill  'that  Ae  t^old  ^ht 

Hienw   ^Mttooeoalddooeiiiiore.    ^Nay,  he  did  less,  when  aceatdk^ 

tol^>p«'he«UHle  " 

Gtxl  (he  father  tifm  a  ^hodl  divine.  ^  '      /^ 

The^nopieat  4jie  •Gods  speak,  we  &iget  thai  4they  did  iioi«p?id(  liiit 
Qiuseires.,  Th^iBL^t,'^  iheiyMi  Uke  ottrseljrei ;.  md  t^e  ]poeiaii«ttlil 
^ve  to  .make  themM  olh^cwisQ,  Teveniif  he  oaaM.iiiahe  them^peak 
otbarwise,  which  he  camnot^  woi^iie  ▼endnureapM  aiiiabs€;iioit}r.«nhi(Sk 
wo^ld  destn^  4>ur  syjiipathy :  anLwhatfia  ayrafiatily  *ith:a^(iM,l>ol 
turmiqg,  hiin  into  a^ Bia«  i  We  mmm^  thatiiuperiopity  land  Utfeifiorii^ 
ai«,  af|er^l\,,h|UBaii  lenas,  .aadiimply^aeiiething  Mt Ao  ttoA^&m^^wi 
nohle  as  tb^ieveiliifg  of  ajre^^.'sympatby/andj^e;  ^Nrt  |)oaii^'<if  lAhe 
present niatuno,  like  St^&se.lnfii^  as«n«ie  adifferealipeuiqiF^^  aadi 
fortansiieijr  perhaps,  H  is  4h^  which  it  laioipospBile  to^itooaciieiWift 
theother^  ;       .      ./ 

VV]e  haveAOw  to  coodude  the  sarntjae.iof  ;the  rcadec,  .whO(ba6;lte|i 
wh^t  solid  staff  t)iese.pflieBis  a«e  natdW  of,  -with  infonrfin^him  of /wAat 
the^IiookJias  .not  meDtiocfted^-^hat  th^  wiese  «hnofll:>all:anittao)(Qtttr 
years  iigo,  4Khen  the  author  was  lioit  'twentjir.  tAf^.indeeaj  (OiMSta 
critic,  jr^l^hing  kis  hands  delisted  (if  indeed  ^viiiL  o^iticiam  iraada 
^.aoy  longer);  ^'  then  thatac60«»ta/or^e  liaes>5ran«peak'olV  wrk^ 
ten  im  the  taste  of  Marino."r^t  does  ao ;  hot,  aige'Sii;,  aftortsettiiiig 
the  merits  of  those  one  or  two  Fines  yAwapeakofy  whatjiooaaatay  pna^^ 
for  a  small  matter  which  yon  leare  unnoticed,  namely,  all  the  rest  ?— 
The  troth  is,  we  rather  mention  this  Circumstance  as  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary curiosity,  than  any-thlng  else ;  'tot  great  faculties  hare  great  pri- 
▼il^es,  and  lea\>  over  time  as  well  as  other  obstacles.  Time  itself, 
an4  its  continents,  are  things  yet  to  be  4fisG0?ered.  Thef^is.no  fciio^* 
lag  even  how  much  duration  one  man  may  crowd  into  a-fe^  years, 
^hile  osiers  dng  out  their  slender  lines.  There  are  circular  to^ds 
full  of  hurry  and  scenery,  and  straight  roads  full  of  listlessaess  and 
barrenness ;  and  travellers  may  arrive  by  both,  at  the  same  hour*    '^^'^ 
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Sf ilMns,  ^1i6  bogtn  Infell^'ettialiy  old,  and  stilt  int^ile^tual,  e n^  phpt^ 
iBtA^  •Id,  af e  indeed  Methutalrms ;  add  may  soch  be  out.  atttbbr, 
tbeir  son. 

Mr.  Kc^fs^s  TcrsUication  sometimes  reminds  as  of  Milton  in  his 
blank  terse,  and  sometimes  of  Chapman  b#il^^  his  blahk  Terse  and 
rhyme ;  but  his  faculties,  essentially  speaking,  though  partaking  of  the 
vne^rthf  J  fwpimtipns  aqd  abstract  yearnitigs  of  hoth  th«ao;potts,  are 
altogpther  his  own*.  They  are  ambitious,  but  iessdirectljr.  so*  They 
mre  mo/e  social,  and  in  the  finer  seaaoof  tho  vord^  aonsual,  iki$B  eiUierw 
S*hey  ^o  more  coloured  by  the  modern  ,philp«ophy  of  sjrmpaithy  $md 
natural  justice.  Endymion,  with  all  its extraordiniu'y.powersy  partook 
of  the  falilts  of  youth,  though  the  best  oues ;  but  th«  rMfer  (nf  Hyperioa 
and  these  other,  stories  would  never  go<B«ii  tluitf  th(ey  Ware  writlen  »t 
twenty.  *rbe  author's  versification  b  now  perfected,  the  exyJkaranoca 
of  his  imagination  restrained,  and  a  calm  power,  the  surest  and  loftiest 
of  all  power,  takea  place  of  the  impatient  workings  of 'the  younger 
god  within  him*  The  character  of  his  genius  is  that  of  energy  and 
y^Qptdousoess,  each  able  at  will  to  take  lea^aoC  IheoAheiv  aadi^s- 
a^ss^,  in  their  uuion^  14  h%h  filing  of  baaMuity  not  eatrinidn  to  tlw 
t)est  authors  who  can  less  combine  them.  Mr.  Keats .  andoi^itiddlj 
takes  his  seat  with  tlie  oldest  and  best  of  ouj  lif.ing  poets*  , 

We  have  carried  our  criticism  to  much  greater  length '  than  we  io« 
teaded;  but  in  truth,  Whatever  the  critics  might  thhik,  H  is  a  reTresh. 
faiaat  to  tti.to  i^et'Upon  other  people's  thoughts,  «ten  though  tlie  rogne^ 
be  oar  contemporaries.  Oh!  how  little  do  those  mlhds  get  out  of 
4hemse(v«8^  and  what  fertile  and  heaven-breathtng  prospects' do  the^ 
lofp,  who  think  that  a  man  most- Ills' confined  td.  the  Ininhftaih^  hfk 
0mn  homestead,  merely  that  he  sYap^ void  seeing  fhe  abtnnkndt  of  his 
nefghboairs  I  Abofve  all,  how  little  do  -tfi^y'  kn&vt  0/  as  etenmf^ 
iraekly,  and  aeini*weekly  writers !  We  do  not  mean '  to  i^^  tiiat  it  is 
wot  tery  pleasaM  to  run  upon  a  smflkHih*  road,  seeing  what  w^  like,  and 
talking  what  wa  liko)  b»t  we*^  say,  ^hatMt  Ms  pleasantii^-fhan  all' 
when  we  are  tired,  to  hear  what  we  like,  and  to  be  lolled  with  ^ol 
geafal-thoai^hts  and  higher  music,  till  we  am  JTresfa  to  stkft  again  \ipon 
OttfvjdarDef  •  What  wa  would  not  give  to  hate  a  better  Examiner  and 
a  Wtter  Indicator  than  tmr  owti  twice  every  week',  ntterioje;  tfttr  own 
thoaghts  in  a  finer  mamior,  and  alferinflr  the  world  Ikstei*  and  better 
ihaa  we  can  alter  it !'  How  we  should  like  to  fead  mir  pfres^tnum^ 
ber,  fiire  times  bettered;  atod  to^liave  nothhig  to  do,'  f<n"yeat*  ahd 
years,  but  tr>. pace  the  green  lanes,  forget"  th^  tai-gttlherer,  ahdV^ht 
^MtrseLvea  dow  and  theh  la  a  ver^.  .    .    « • » 

.     -       -     ,         '  :  ,      •  .  t 
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There  he  arriving  round  mbout  doth  flle. 
And  teket  curv^  wHh  botle  coriout  ^e : 
I^uw  this*  now  that;  he  tasteth  teiid^y. 

SpBNnuk 
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FARINETTA  AND  FARINONNA) 

OB 
now  to  UAKB  PITS  PLEASURES  OP  ONE,  A1ID  BE  tV  PITS  PLACES  AT  OlVtt*' 

A  FAIBT  TAtrn 

There  were  once  two  sisters,  who  lired  near  ft  forest  hamited  by 
Fairies*  They  were  both  young,  handsome,  and  lively  ;  only  it  Was 
said  (hat  Farinetta  was  the  more  liked  the  lAore  yea  knew  her,  whte 
Faritiotina  seemed  to  get  tired  of  one  friend  after  another  like  a  toy. 
If  yon  went  to  see  them,  Farinetta  would  keep  the  ^me  face  towaras 
yoti  all  day,  and  try  all  she  could  to  make  yon  happy^  Farlb^bM 
would  dp  as  much  fbr  a  time,  and  be  exceedingly  pleasant ;  but  if  aD]f 
thing  crossed  or  tired  her,  she  would  exclaim,  wl^  ifc  half  p«tlilh  loo^ 
"^  Well,  Ptc  had  quite  enough  of  this,  -hafent  you  ?"  It  was  a  look 
as  much  as  to  say,  <<  If  you  haven't,  you're  a  great  fool ;  add  whether 
you  have  or  not,  I  shall  do  something  else."  H>rery  one  aceordki^ 
had  Aeir  Buts  for  Farinonna.  They  would  say.  ^<  Partncmna  la « 
handsome  girl,  but — ^Yes,  Farinonna  iaa  Tery  handsoiM  ^giA^  bi^^-«^ 
People  had  also  their  Buts  for  Farinetta;  but  then  it  waaoaly  suel^ 
people  as  had  too  many  Buts  of  their  own. 

This  difference  In  the  tempers  of  the  two  girls  was  xaa&skf  altoi^ 
buied  to  Farlnetta's  acquaintance  with  the  inhabltoats  of  tie  fornix 
She  was  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  two;  and  this  ted  her  to  nah^ 
herself  mistress  of  the  Fairy  language,  which  was  the  only  passport 
necessary  to  a  complete  intimacy  with  the  speakers*  Farhionoa^ 
who  had  walked  in  the  forest,  yet  nererseen  any  FUries,  did 
not  l)elleve  in  them ;  and  she  used  to  laugh  at  her  sister  for  think- 
ing that  the  language  taught  her  to  see  more  in  what  slie  read  mod 
observed,'  than  herself.  ^<  Do  yon  think,'*  said  she,  ^^  that  nteh  fine 
writers  as  Homer,  and  Tasso,  and  Shakspeare,  want  any  other  key  l# 
their  language  than  their  own  ?    Do  I  not  knew  &  sword  when  Ivee 
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it|  or  A  horte,  or  a  man,  or  a  dance  ?  Iq  it  necesiary  for  bm,  wKeo  a 
gentleman  is  introdaced  to  my  acquaintance,  to  keep  saying  out  load 
ttte  meaning  of  the  yrord  gentleman  in  Fairian,— gentleman,  gentlematf, 
gentlemany-liice  a  great  gawky  scfaool-gtrl  at  her  lesson, — in  order  to 
have  a  proper  sense  of  what  ha  is  ?    Or  is  if  reqni^a  that  I**-— 

^^  No,  sister,"  said  Farinetta  laughing;  ^^  the  power  to  tianslale  a 
word  into  Fairian  only  giTes  yon  a  Tery  Tirid  sense  indeed  of  tbe 
beauties  of  the  original.** 

^<  Oh— -my  compliments  praj  to  the  Tery  Tirid  sense,  which  appears 
to  me, — begging  yoar  pardon,  sister,— very  like  mighty  fine  noo* 
sense.  So  inst^id  of  saying  gentleman  out  loud  to  the  gentleman,  I  mm 
to  keep  saying  to  my  rery  Ti?id  sense  Generomitdeasibol— What  » 
the  horrid  long  woi^?— Generomildeasiboldunsel— ^h^ts  no  use. 
I  can't  see^  for  mj  part,  why  it  is  not  quite  as  good  to  say  Geotlemaa 
at  once,  and  not  plague  one^s  head  about  the  matter.  Every  one  knows 
a  gentleman  at  sight,  without  any  of  your  tivid  senses.  Do  yoa 
think  I  want  any  language  but  my  mother's  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
the  words  ^  As  I*m  a  gentleman ;'  or  to  help  me  to  a  passage  in  Sluik* 
speare  or  Milton  ?** 

**  Why  now,  sister,"  said  Farinetta,  "  there  was  a  passage  the  other 
^y  which  was  qooted  from  Hesiod^  and  which  yoo  said  was  nniatel- 
ligible." 

<<  Well,  I  know,"  replied  (he  other;   <Mt  U  unintelligible;  and 
would  remain  so  were  It  tianslated  into  all  the  languages  in  Europe.** 
<.  ^^  NV  said  Farineita;  ^^  if  yon  could  speak  Fairian,  yoa  woaU 
afo  k  has  a  meanings  and  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world*** 
. .  ^*  Now  the»e,  sister,**  returned  Faiinoana  colouring.  ^^  jron  reallj 
mdia  «ie  angry.    It  doesi^^t  follow  that  beoaujie  a  mana  name  is  H^ 
mdf  he  could  not  sf^  a  sil\y  thing.    Wise  men  say  silly  things  some* 
tiise%  and  fo  might  he,  for  all  he  was  a  beardy  old  Greek.    Tm  sure 
\»  did  a  foolish  things  whan  be  le^  his  brother  cheat  him  of  half  kia 
mutate;  and  I  cannot  see  tbatJie  proved  his  w>ts  a  bit  better,  by  add» 
iog  tiiai  be  was  contented^  because  liarsooth  *  the  half  was  greater  thaa 
the  wkoia.*    The  half  greater  than  the  whole !     Is  half  this  fan  greater 
tJmii  thawhok?    Or  baK this  peach ?     Or  half  ^the  lawn  there?    Or 
Imlf  a  dina<nv  ^7  ^^^ »  whjc}i  will  ba  up  in  a  qnarter  of  an  bonr^  an4  . 
tm  prod^aslf  bivigry. 

^^  Yes,*'  said  Farinetta,  laughing  as  good-naturedJy  as  before,  ^'  half 
A^ner  Is  greater  than  the  wjio)a,  on  ma<^  occasions.  I  tell  yoii 
wtet  now**  (for  she.  saw  hc^  sister  getting  more  impatient) :— -^  yoa 
know  Abe  floi^ers  which  tbe  Fairy  gaf^e  me.*' 

1   ^*  Yes, .  I  do«    Chuck  h|Jf  ^f  them  fivjraj,.  a^i  see  whether  tbe  xest 
yrili  he  ^bled.*' 

*^  No,  sMteri)  that  is  not  the  wm^  of  dof  bliog  in  Fairy «jand.  But 
^oe  youadviired  them  so  yesterday,  I  inten^^  ^^^^  balf  for  jroU)  a,n4 
there  they  ate  in  the  window.** 

*^  Well***that*$  a  good,  kind,  generous  sister  as  efer  lived ;  but  hey  ! 
fTosto  I  why  don't  Uie  others  doable.**  , 
. .  ^  They  4o>^  -  said  Farinetta.    ^^  I  fe«l  ji  double  perfume  from  them : 
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1. 1«^  kk  donU»  red  in  tk«  toie9i  Md  a  double  f«lriltM  ia  the  Mie^  Audi 
wktl  la.ii(Nr»9 1  «haii  see  jour  Qaw^n  wliet  ihej  )i»f« )gop«  01H  ^  t)iet 

^  Ok^"  retiUMd  FariiMSM)  ((, I. forgot  tk%t^W knowledge. of  F/iik 
riftn  WM  to  dottUe  one's  eyesigkt,  us.  ^ifeU  m^iif'v  juiawledge.  %  mfi^ 
p€Mie  it  doubies  one's  pretfcnee  too  ^'*    • 

^  Why,  it  might  •»  well,  sister,"  laid  Farinetta,  <^  «»faile  i|s>«boii« 
It ;  and  it  does  aeoordiogly.''  < 

^  Sister,  sister,''  re*iterited  the  other,  with  a  rt ddeolf^  f  *i^^tjr>  wAi , 
f#ig6tiing  her  flowers  in  hetf  inpatience;— ^^^yoa  know  l  kvre  yeu;^ 
ffr  the  trath  i&you  aire  tery  gen0ro«||  tnd  whea  yon  d#n't  UifaQ  the^Q 
freaks  into,  yoar  hesdj  very  sensible*  Bot.the  mane  I  love  you,  the; 
i«ot:e  angry  yda  nUda^  me  at  seeing  yon  let  yourself  b^  soimp^^ed 
upon  by  this  nonsense  about  Fairies^  Oo^  yon.  thbik  ontf^  0omr99Xk{ 
senses,  are  to  be  <kckired?  Why,  npon  this  |nrincip^o(  adoabl^^ 
fMMSence,  yon  oaght  yonrs^lf  fa  be  able  t^  be  fu  fife  or  iix  places  at^ 
<Mice,  ei^^ing  yonrself." 

^^My  dssv  sisCerJ'  said  Farinetta  with  apjjBasant  earnestness,  ^^  give: 
naea  kiss,  and  don  t  spdil  yonr  beantifsl  months  Yon  see  that  new* 
gown -of  mbe,  worked  ail  over  with  curious  Unagery.  I  BKy  oothiog 
to  yon  bnt  what  I  wV/k  prore^-p-this  ?ery  evening^  If  you  please ';*-^ut 
if  1  do  certain  things^  and  then  put  on  that  Fancy-Dress,  I  i^an  be  in, 
fire  or.  six  places  at  once,  aad  e^oy  myself  in  i^ll.  I  nUl  gire  awfy^^ 
far  instance^  half  the  peSebes  off  ny  best  tree,  send  them  in  portions, 
in  ftf e  or  six  of  yo«r  friends  and  mine,  tnd  go  the  same  4af  md  eiyoy. 
tbemwHh  every  one.**  a 

Farinanna  wept  outright  at  this  iiSsertion,  partly  with  impatience^ 
psrtly  at  her  sister's  being  so  emtnuragant,  and  partly  f ross  a  lorkinf 
nation  how  silly  and -miinformed  slie  mast  be  herself^  if  all  this  weret 
tme«  After  a  tariety  of  Pshaws !  Nonsenses!  and  Now  Positively s^ 
"the  upshot  was,  that  she  agreed  to  let  her  sister  make  the  expenmentf 
mnd  to  write  letters  to  the  reteijrers  of  tba  Crnit  sll  ronnd,  in  arder  tq 
see  what  thiey  would  say  in  answer.  ^^  Bat  then,"  said  sRe,  recoHect- 
Ug  herself,  «^  sa^po^iag  this  impossibility  iof  yonrs  to.be  possible,  ir« 
riiall  not  haTo  half  the  peaches  we  should  hate  had,  to  &A  for  the  oext 
fortnight  :*i-Hhat  wUi  be  werj  fooUsh.'*  <<  Well,  but  deejr  Nonn>, 
for  the  sake  of  the  experimeaf,  you  knsw."-^*^  Well,  well,  for 
the  sake  of  the  expcrimeut"—  So  half  laughing,  and  half  blushinff  at 
IbcinjB^  so  ridiculous,  Farinonna  help<*d  her  sister  to  put  the  peaches 
in  green  leares  and  baskets,  and  send  them  off  wl(h  their  several  lettersJ 
Fsiiaetta  then  put  on  her  fancy-dress,  i^nd  saying 

AoRSff  Fairiefl,  wim  and  deaf. 

Send  me  tbece  aod  keep  me  bere».  ••     *   '      I 

sat  dowa  very  qnletly  at  the  window^  to  the  aqnal  amoiement  of  her* 
self  and  her  sister^  of  the  latter  for  seeing  her  still  remain  where  she 
was,  |ind  -of  the  former  for  seeing  the  amnsement  of  the  latter. 

Farinetta,  .though  the  more  thonghtfal  of  the.  two^  had  as  mo^h  o? 
ffkoft  ^mai  spirit  occasionRlly ;  and  she  entertained  herseK  «xces^ 
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ilf alj  In  Um  obnfto  of  i}k%  eVralog  with  her  ibt«r*t  txtmfl^'  mtdiAit^ 
Bet6  0fet  her.  The  Uiter^  koowiiig  the  other's  lore  of  truths  and  tee« 
fal^  her  at  ooce  so  confident  and  so  merry,  began  to  hare  a  confascd  • 
and  almost' fearfbl  notion  that  there  was  more  in  the  hvsiness  th^n  she 
Hsfteied.  ^  Perhaps,**  thought  she,  as  the  dosk  of  the  evening  gathered  ■ 
in,  and  she  recollected  the  ghost-stories  of  her  childhood,  ^'  ilieee 
Fiiiries  are  e?il  spirits  who  hare  pat  a  phantom  here  in  my  sister's 
shape  ;^  and  creeping  towards  her  with  as  much  coorage  as  she  could  • 
imister,  she  pat  forth  her  trembling  hand,  and  touched  her.    Fartnetta. 

Sessed  what  she  was  thinking  about,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  faiughter. 
lis  set  the  other  off  too,  a^  they  both  laughed  till  the  room  rang 
ajain,  the  one  at  her  sister's  fears,  and  the  other  at  her  own. 

Farinonna,  all  that  evening,  walked  aboot  with  iier  aister,  sat  with 
her,  talked  with  her,  phiyed  music  with  her,  sung  with  her,  laughed 
with  Iter,  nay^was  silent  and  looked  gmre  with  her;  and  at  last,wettt 
to  bed  with  her.    She  would  not  suffer  her  out  of  her  sight.    ^  Tis 
plain  flesh  and  blood,  you  goose,"  said  Farinetta,  seeing  the  otlier 
look  wistfotly  at  her  hand,  which  she  jerked  against  her  cheek  aa  she 
spoke.    <<  So  is  tliis,   for  that  matter,^  said  Farinonna,  and  was 
peerishly  lifting  her  own  to  give  her  sister  a  little  harder  smack,  wbe^ 
k  suddenly  smote  herself  on  the  cheek.    ^*  My  dter  sister!''  ex» 
claimed  the  other  grarely,  and  at  the  same  time  embracing  iier,— 
*^  Thank  you  for  that.     Yon  were  angry  with  yourself  for  tatending 
me  a  little  bit  of  a  twinge,  ahd  so  resolred  to  let  it  recoU  on  year  owa 
cheek.    I  Imil  the  omen."*    *'  Hail  the  omen  I'^-'cried  her  sister,  half  in 
alarm^  and  half  angry :   ^^  I  did  feeV  a  little  as  you  say,  bat  I  as- 
an  re  you  I  know  oot  by  what  odd  sort  of  palsy  or  oonvulsiefi  I  gare 
aiyself  a  blow.**    "  Bnough  l"  returned  Farinetta,  embractm^  her  still 
more  warmly :    <^  I  see  how  it  Is  ;   the  Pkiries  haiie  bofron  with  yon  : 
you  will  know  and  lore  them  soon.'*    80  tefii^,  she  blessed  her  and 
went  to  sleep.     Enough  I  ibought  Farinonna,  rubbing  her  cheek ;  bat 
•he  kept  silent,  and  shortly  after  dropped  asleep  4eo. 
-  The  next  mbming  the  answers  to  the  le^tera<:wcre  liik>ught  t» 
FiiriAonna  alVWt  oaoi>«.    She  snaiched  them  froia  ^leserrant'sluuid,' 
^xelaimhig  <^  Now  tWea !  *^' A  good  phrase,'*  said  Farinetta,  ^ibat  sane 
Ifow  then  :-*-yott  will  belll^re  in  another  piiesently,-^Here  theSve.** 
It  was  trae  etioogh.    The  first  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

DcAa  Farinonna,— What  do  you  mean  by  asking  whcOicr  yoar 
SFstcr  was  with  us  ye&terday  ?  To  be  sure  she  was.  She  joined  us 
during  (he  desert,  In  her  beautiful  fancy-dress,  and  was  the  merriest 
among  the  party.    Didn*t  she  tell  you  ?* 

Yours,  L.  Y. 

Letter  the  second :— * 

DsAR  FAftiiroNirA^-^What  has  come  to  you  }    Yoursister  told  na 

at  the  desert  yceterdtfy,  that  site  had  Just  parted  with  you.  Her  fancy- 
dress  and  her  peaches  were  the  admiration  of  us  aU.  Yon  would  have 
thought  we  should  derour  one  as  we  did  the  other.  lam  learning 
Fatrian.  Yours,  •  B.  R^ 
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-*  The  Aifd  kttcr  n^/rdin  a  flue  ladj  r-^ 

i/ir  DEAR  Crcatcrc— Was  ever  such  a  whknslcal  beftigiaa  ihmf 
"Why  thoa  dear  glddj  thing,  one  would  thhik  that  70a  had  not  seetf 
your  sister  for  ages^  just  as  we  have  not  ^een  you.  It's  a  week  d6W,  t 
declare,  since  Monday.  I  die  to  see  yon.  Don*t  you  die  to  have  ft 
^ncy-dress  like  your  sister's?  I  do.  I  quite  di^.  I  die  t6  leant 
Pairian  on  purpose:  only  it*s  so  hard,  ihey  teli  me.  Lord!  Here  itf 
a  quantity  of  Dies  :  Well — ^you  must  have  another,  for  do  yon  kno^ 
I.ady  Di  said  she  b^ush^d  for  me  yesterday  ;  upon  which  that  witty 
thing  Lady  Bab  said,  loud  enough  for  her  to  heai',  ^^  And  the  paint  to^ 
het  Ladyship.*'  Wasn't  that  good  now  ?  Qntte  charming.  If  taif 
Bab  were  but  good  looking,  sh^  would  ba  quite  charming.  Eiccustf 
Ikutts  and  all  that.  •         :    '<i 

Yours  ever,  my  love,  Qv  F.   ' 

The  fourth  was  from  Lady  Bab :—  '  :  '    >  ^     I 

PRETtY  OiTE, — ^^  Divinest'*  was  with  us  yesterday,  loektng^I  really 
tnust  say,  like  her  name,  in  her  fancy*dress.  I  only  think  it  a  Uiih 
too  crowded  wkh  imagery,  to  look  quite  reasonable.  How  came  yoit 
not  t<y  know  ?  I  thought  I  heard  her  say  she  |iad  just  seen  yon,  hmi 
that  doll  lAdy  01  and  that  stupid  pretender  Mrs.  F^  were  gabbUng 
away  at  the  Ume.  Brilliante  will  tell  you,  she  says,  that  I  sported  one 
of  roy  best  things  yesterday ;  but,  entre  nous,  it  was  not  very  happy, 
I  thitik ;  at  least  not  so  iiappy  as  many  foolish  things  I  said  the  iay 
lM*lbre,  <  But  ^'  I*m  tired,**  as  you  say.  They  are  all  threatening  to 
karn  Fairian^so  I  must  get  it  up  in  mere  self-defence.  Is  not  this  hard 
Qpo»<e|i9  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  know  all  the  genteel  lang^agcf 
already, and  who  is,  dear  Pretty-Prottj,  *      .      .; 

Yoiir  obedient  humble  servant,  .  .^   ^.  Q^^,:'^ 

'  /^  An  affected  ill-natured  thtng!"  said  Farinonna,  ^  I  wbnc^^ 
wiiat  she  always  takes  the  tibcrtjr  of  calling  me  Pretty-Protfy  for?  ^I 
fh1nk  I  see  hf*r  odious  puckered  mouth  grunting  it.    What  ttQuti  •  Dh^ 

here's  poor  Tirady.^*" 

Pbar 
hope  you 
saw,  much  1 

ever  seen.  Excuse  running  hand,  not  having  tim^  to  t^rfte  text* 
Should  like  to  know,  if  you  have  time  to  write,  why  you  ask  ^bou'lt 
Miss  Fariuetta,  as  she  said  she  saw  you;  but  suppose  she  was  mis* 
taken.  Excuse  haste.  Also,  blots;  and  the  way  of  writing  thejetter 
r,  which  Miss  Jones  says  is  best. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam, 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant,       '     A.T.. 

P.  S.— Misa  Jones  lives^ezt  door. 

*^  What  a  pack  of  nonsense  about  Miss  Jones,"  said  Farinonna : 
**  Pve  no  patience  with  such  stupid  worship  of  nobody.  Ah,  here*S 
dtar  Toady's  baud. 
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DnriNC6T,--0Ui6r  DlfloMt  fhi^  wMh  «s  ytiterdtffy  tbitlpf  fer 
p^^bes  witb  us,  and  looking  reallj  celestial  ia  her  faocjr-dress.     She 
tebiiHled  me  so  of  you,  that  I  quite  longed  to  see  jou*    Why  dida'ft 
}o«  come  I     And  whj,  pray,  do  you  wrile  to  know  about  your  sister, 
•fier  ha? ing  jott  seea  her  ?     That  is  what  we  all  want  (o  hiiow  ;  but 
yo«  know  it  Is  no  new  matter  to  want  to  know  eTerv  thing  whkh  yon, 
dp,  howe? tr  whimsical  and  witty «    Adieu,  Dt? ioest ;  Pray  learn  FaU 
Viui,  aad  get  the  dear  delightful  creatures  in  the  wood  to  get  yon  aa 
IaMigiiiiatioa,<^for  to,  you  must  know,  we  call  Farinetta^s  dress  on 
nccount  of  its  imagery.     All  the  World  is  begioaing  to  believe  in  *ero« 
Wo  dot^t  quite  understand  id>out  it.    The  mixture  of  such  odd  things 
ni  li^iifuage  aof}  knowledge,  being  here  and  being  there,  &o.  coufuseo 
one;  but  I*? e  no  doubt  it's  true,  because  they  say  so.    OoweYer,  I 
shall  Q^er  learn  JPa^lan  myself,  that^  certain,  because  you  know  I^m 
•nch  a  lazy  creature.     And'entre  nous,  ma  belle.  Pre  another  reason, 
which  b,  that  I  am  quite  happy  and  contented  as  long  as  I  can  see  sach 
places  as  Q^mh  Bower,  and  the  fairer  than  l^riea  that  lif«  in  it. 
Adieu,  adlewl    Partiig  is  auoh  tweet  sorrow,  kc.    Mille  graces  lor 
yoir  kind  present  of  t^  box*    Believe  me  to  be  yoilr  ere^  obliged 
tad  cAsctioiiatft  finend,  with  esteem,  £.T. 

P.  8.  I  shutl  come  to  spend  a  day  or  two  next  week  at  (Jtre^n  Bower  ; 
but  dou*t  get  any  thing  particular,  there*iB  a  lore.  * 

Farlnonna  was  now  as  impatient  in  her  wish  to  enjoy  the  prif  ilmn 
of  her  sister,  as  she  had  been  in  doubting  and  contradictiitg  her*  Sie 
had  heard  the  latter  say,  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  towatdt  obtain-^ 
Ing  them  j  was  a  good  hearty  will ;  and  that  instances  had  been  known^ 
In  which  it  superseded  all  the  other  means,  and  gifted  the  wislier  witli^ 
tho  po#er  of  speaking  Fairian  at  once.  She  therefore  lx>rrowed  lier 
•ister't  manuscript  grammar,  and  bloshing,  ^ked  her  to  lend  her  the 
gown  too*  Farinetta  guessed  what  she  was  going  to  do ;  but  said 
nothing.  She  oo(y  kissed  her  rery  kindly,  and  gave  them  her.  Fa- 
rlnonna hurried  op  into  her  room,  locked  the  door,  threw  the  grammar 
on  the  floor,  slipped  on  the  gown,  and  crjed.  out  as  fast  as  she  could, 
^^  I  want  t6  t>^  in  five  places  at  once.**  Howeter,  slie  did  not  find 
herself  any  Where  else.  *^  I  want,  I  say.**  cried  she,  stamping  her  foot 
angrily,  ^^  to  be  in  fife  places  at  once. '  Not  a  step  did  she  bodge. 
Enraged  it  her  disappointment,  she  began  to  tear  off  the  ^own ;  when 
to !  for  t^ety  rent  which  slie  made  in  it,  she  hit  herself  a  great  thump 
in  Ihe  fkce.  She  wept  bitter  tears  for  fear  and  rexation.  Slie  did  not 
d&re  to  eiclaim  that  it  was  shameful  to  treat  a  person  so ;  but  sh^ 
thought  it,  and  wished  she  could  smack  the  Fkiries*  faces  all  round; 
Suddenly,  she  recollected  that  her  sister  called  that  involuntary  self- 
punidlmont  a'gbod  omen;  and  this  recollection  brought  to  orfnd 
another,  namely,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  tottrards  TaYdnr  with  the 
Fairies  was  to  do  something  fu>t  entirely  for  yourself,  but  for  some- 
body else  too.  ^^  I  will  £ive  away  half  my  box  of  sweetmeats," 
criiDd  she,  clapping  her  hands.  She  put  half  of  them  accordingly  into 
another  box,  thrust  the  lid  to,  threw  up  the  window^  and  called  out  to 


a  Htite  boy  w%o  WW  gokif  b)r,  ^^  HftUo,  tlHSre,  Utfie  Jioy  !?  Th^  dOli 
looked  ii(V)  and  ||&p«d.  ^^  'uiert's  a  boic  oJT  tveetmefttl  for  y0%  Jlitt* 
bej."  The  Ih»7  looked  at  Ike  boi^^  as  jf  doobtfuiJy,  aoA  tJbea  Ifbkiog 
op  at  the  young  lady,  gaped  agMo."  ^^  Don't  stand  gaping  thef«^  jwa 
piaay/'  said  Farinonua ;  ^^  take  np  tbe  box,  and  go  awd  eat  tile  awcete 
peata  directly.  I'll  oome  and  eat  'em  with  yon  preaenrdf  •  Xbentw 
§9 ; — make  baate ;— Hnake  ha«te,  I  say."  ^'  Whaae,  Ma^mA}'*  alkei 
the  boy^  after  taking  op  the  box.  ^^  Any  where,  yom  dolC  aiM  FuU 
poi^ia,  slaauBiing  4owq  the  window.  ^  Now  thaa,"  cried  ske^  ^  I 
fhaU  do  it.  Okf  f.  Ibrgot  the  charm  before >>-rl8hatl  do  it  cnkiMy 
iio\Y  ;"  and  sb^  balf-said  and  half-snog,  i«  the  refuiske  i 

Fairiet,  Fairiety  «!••  and  dear. 
Send  me  there,  and  keep  me  here* 

Not  a  jot  did  they  send  ber  amy  wbere«  FarioiMiiia  WM 1 
'^  The  sweetnioa<8  perhaps,"  said  she,  mete  not  f  abiabfe  •QMigb*'  ^^ 
give  away  half— what  i  let^a  see«-any  yiiqg  ▼aUiable*-*ob,  my  tbetf  «if 
books ;  ru  give  away  half  my  shelf  of  books."  She  rang  "Ab  batt  wii^ 
lei^tly,  and  the  old  deaf  hooaekeeper  a|»|ieaceds  ^^  Loid  .Me» 
fitf  r*  said  the  good  old  dame,  <^  why,  what's  the  cMtter  wdfck  my 
youi^  lady  ;  I  heard  the  bell  rio^,  aod  I  diosld  memer  forgot  1di« 
sound  of  that  bell,  Ma'am,  if  I  was  to  Uvea  hiind«ed**«-*^^  Ay,  u?,V 
said  Farinonna,  ^^  Well,  never  mind  what  you  shall  aeior  fongi^t ;  but 
here-^take  these  valuable  books,^  Jja4Uh,  and  keep  'em,  and  readr'em^ 
Hn^r^ihere,  go."  Judith,  not  heaciog  a  word,  bent  her  ear  to  madeiv 
;itand  the  orders.  ^^  Tadte  these  valuable  books,"  bawM  FaBioonM^ 
,<<  and  keep  'em,  and  rea4  'em,  and  oo."  She  uttered  the  last  mordvSw 
iie^qely,  that  the  gped  old  gossip  atarted  with  another  ^^  liord  )>lets 
u« !"  muttering  aCt^  ber,  >^  lUep  'em»  aqd  read  'em^  and  cm  i  Why^ 
|W)f d,  Mi^,  haw  ai9 1  to  tfiad 'em."  "  Th^ coal  I dod'tknow'^v 
inuch,!'  anawe^ed  Farinonna.  ^^  fiut  how.aial  to  uodeiMiand  'em^ 
^turn^J^dijkh.  ^^Thjeyafe  bonod  in.  mococoo,"  bswied  the ladyv 
^^  But  I  tell  you,  dear  Miss  Nonna,  I  can't  read ;  and  whatliJBore,  I 
can't  hear  any  body  read  ;  and  what's  more,  I"  -  -'<*  Then  give  'em 
somebody  who  can,"  interrupted  the  sister.  ^^  Give  'em !"  cried  Ju- 
dith, doubting  her  ears  ;  "  give  'em  who  !"  "  Any  one,"  shouted 
Farinonna;  "  and  tell  '«m,  1»H  come^ond  read  'em  with  'era  di- 
rectly.'' "  Read  'em  with  'em,"  repeated  the  housekeeper.  **  Why, 
you  would  not  read  'em  with  the  cook,  or  the  hostler,  or  the  footman, 
or  the  sculUon,  would  you,  Miss  ?"  '^  Mask  *roje,  Judith,"  ;said  £aiii. 
-nonna,  suppressing  her  anger :  ^^  Take  those  bodes  to  my  aister,  i^d 
iell  her" — *^  Miater  who  ?"  asked  the  deaf  woman;  "  My  sister,^  re- 
echoed the  young  lady  ;  ^^  and  tell  her,  that  she  must  read  'em  'di- 
rectly, because  I  want  to  stop  here  and  read  'em  there ;  and  now 
go  : — You  can  go,  can't  you,  if  you  can't  do  any  thing  else  ?"  *^  Olu 
yes,"  returned  the  dame,  proudly,  ^^  I  can  go.  Blessed  be  heaTon,  1 
can  go  fast  enough,  considering  I'm  seventy-eight ;  but  I  tell  you  what^ 
Miss  Nonna.  if  you  take  infirm  old  people  by  the  shoulders  in  this 
manner,  and  make  'em  go  faster  than  IIea?en  wills,  you'll  not  life  to 
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Im  old  jourself  •  and  now  I*in  In  the  mind,  1 1^  too  whk^  Nwr  Fa- 
TtnoniMi ;  and  1 II  tell  you  nothing  bat  what  all  th«  bonM  Bays  3  and 
that  it,  1  douH  know  what  jou  mean  by  theae  mad  pranki,  but  yoa 
are.  net  a  bit  like  your  sitter,  for  a11you!ro  almost  as  handsome  ;  and 
I  don*t  love  yoa  half  so  well  as  I  did,  Heaven  forgive  your  mother's 
old  nurse  for  saying  so  T'  (and  she  shed  tears)  ^^  for  all  1  dandled  joa 
la  these  arms ;  for  one  of  your  kindest  things  (when  you  do  'em)  a*iit 
Cba  vaK«e  of  anv  thing  tliat  Miss  Netta  does,  riie  does  every  thing  so 
aweetly  and  gaoa-saiared.  Tou  trample  upon  us,  as  a  body  may  aay, 
^veo  when  yoa  help  os  to  get  up ;  but  kind's  kind,  I  say ;  and  a  man 
may  ride  from  here  to  Luttd*s  End,  and  be  no  horseman  :«-*yes,  no 
horseman^  Miss  Noona ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  bat  you're  no  horse* 
man.** 

Farinonna.  who  had  a  torn  for  the  ludicrous,  and  who  was  not 
Aatarany  bad  hearted  (who  is  f ),  could  neither  help  smiling  at  nor 
pitying  lier  old  nnrse,  as  she  went  out  of  the  room  lamenting  over  and 
over  again,  that  so  sweet  a  creature  to  look  at  was  no  horseman.  The 
lioaest,  tavolontary  ebullition  had  an  effect  on  her,  which  even  her 
aiater's  sweetnett  wonld  have  failed  In.  and  which  certainly  no  grave  ad* 
Tioe  iwoald  have  produced.  She  sat  down  with  a  feelhng  of  shame  and 
regret ;  and  after  a  while  exclaimed  gently,  <*  I  see  I  must  be  patient, 
and  learn  Fairkn  regularly,  or  I  shall  never  be  like  my  dear  sister." 
Now  the  latter,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  old  Judith,  and  just  come 
In,  tamed  her  sister's  head  rcMund  affectionately  with  her  two  hands, 
aiid  said,  *^  Ah,  my  dear  Nonna,  you  will  be  a  greater  favourite  widi 
tiie  Fairies  than  I,  if  you  keep  in  this  mind ;  for  I  was  less  strongthan 
yob,  and  was  made  patient  earlier,  ahd  yon  will  have  had  more  to 
oonqner/'  So  saying,  she  kissed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  Fari- 
nomm  t6ok  her  slater's  hand,  and  kissed  it';  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
m  groap  of  l>eautifel  ci«atare's  in  the  room,  who  stood  like  friends 
abant  her  slater,  and  smiled  upon  herSelf ;  and  one  of  them  said,  la 
the  moat  enahanting  manner  in  the  world,  ^^  To  be  able  to  see  ns,  is 
to  he  able  to  hope  every  thing."- 
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There  be  arriving  ronnd  about  dotb  flte» 
iiDd  takci  9nn9f  with  botie  cwioiu  cyt  t 
h*tm  thb|  turn  that,  he  tattctli  tenderly. 

Sraiciia. 
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COACHES* 


AccoRDiHo  to  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  respecting  an. 
mothor^s  wAnt  of  ready  money,  it  may  be  allowed  as  to  say  that  wo 
retain  from  childhood  a  considerable  notion  of  ^'  a  ride  in  a  coach**' 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  confess,  that  by  coach,  we  especially  mean  a 
kired  pme ;.  froai  the  equivocal  rank  of  the  post-chaise,  down  to  that 
despised  old  cast-away,  the  hackney. 

•  It  is  tme,  that  the  carriage,  as  it  is  indifferently  called  (as  if  nothing^ 
less  genteel  conld  x:arry  any  one)  b  a  more  decided  thing  than  the 
chaise ;  it  may  be  swifter  even  than  the  mail,  leaves  the  stage  at  a  still 
greater  distance  in  every  respect,  and  (forgiMtting  what  it  may  come  ta 
iltelf )  darts  by  the  poor  old  Ivmbering  hackney  with  immeasorabla 
C/Oatempt.    It  rolls  with  a  prouder  ease,  than  any  other  vehicle*     It 
it  fodi  of  cushions  and  comfort ;  elegantly  coloured  inside  and  out ; 
rich,  yet  neat;  light  and  rapid,  yet  substantial.    The  horses  seem 
prand  to  draw  it.     The  fat  and  fair-wi|Q^  coachman  ^^  lends  hia 
annnding  lash,"  his  arm  only  in  action  and  that  little,  his  body  weiU 
aet  whh  its  own  weight;    The  footman,  in  the  pride  of  his  non-cha- 
lanoe,  holding  by  the  straps  behind,  and  glancing  down  sideways  be-* 
twixt  his  cocked-hat  and  neckcloth,  stands-swinging  from  east  to  west 
upon  his  springy  toes.    The  horses  rush  along  an^st  their  glancing 
harness.  Spotted  dogs  leap  about  them,  barking  with  a  princely  snper«i 
ftnity  of  noise.    The  hammercloth  trembles  through  all  its  fringe*  The 
paint  flashes  in  the  son.     We,  contemptuous  of  every  thing  less  oon^ 
Tenient,  bow  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  certain  indifferent  air  of 
gentility,  infinitely  predominant.    Suddenly,  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
turbulence  and  truth,  the  carriage  dashes  up  by  the  curb-stone  to  tho 
very  point  desired,  and  stops  with  a  lordly  wilfulness  of  decision.. 
The  coachman  looks  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    The  footman  Is 
down  in  an  instant ;  the  knocker  reverberates  into  tiie  farthest  comer 
of  the  house ;  doors,  both  carriage  and  house,  ase  open ;— >we  descend, 
casting  a  matter-of-course  eye  at  the  bye-standers ;  and  the  moment 
we  touch  the  pavement,  the  vehicle,  as  if  conscious  of  what  it  has  car- 
ried, and  relieve  ftom  the  weight  of  our  Importance,  recovers  from 
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it's  Btddong  inetinatlon  with  ajerk,  tossing  and  ptnttnf,  tth^ 
for  very  breath,  like  the  proud  heads  of  the  horses. 

All  this,  H  roust  be  owned,  is  Tery  pretty;  but  it  is  also  gonly  and 
aoperflaous^  It  it  too  conrenietit,— too  •xactiog,— ^oo  exclusire^  We 
must  get  too  much  for  it,  and  lose  too  much  by  it.  Its  pleaty,  a» 
Of  Id  says,  makes  us  poor.  We  neither  hare  it  in  the  republic  of  let-^ 
ters,  nor  would  desire  it  in  aoy  l^ss  jaoobinical  state*  Horses,  as  many 
as  you  plfase,  provided  mra  hate  enou^  to  eat : — hired  coacbea,  tL 
reasonable  number : — but  health  artd  good-humour  at  all  events. 

Gigs  and  curricles  are  things  less  objectionable,  because  they  canoot 
be  so  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for  oxerciso.  Our  taste  fn  them,  we 
must  confess^  is  not  geauine^  How  shall  we  own  it  ^  Welt^ietobe 
driyen,  instead  of  drive  ; — to  read  or  look  about  us,  instead  of  keep-^ 
ing  watch  on  a  horse's  head.  We  have  no  relish  even  forrebiciet  of 
this  description,  that  are  nx>t  safe.  Danger  is  a  good  thing  for  giving  a 
fillip  to  a  man's  ideas ;  but  even  daogor^  to  us,  must  come  recommended 
by  something  useful.  We  have  no  ambition  to  have  Tan sem  written 
dn  our  tombstone. 

The  prettiest  of  these  vehicles  is  undoubtedly  the  curride,  whidi  ia 
also  the  safest.  Th^t*e  is  something  worth  looking  at  in  tlic  pair  of 
Horses,  With  that  sparkling  pole  of  stoel  laid  across  thorn*  lt.i»  like  a 
hit  of  musTC,  i^omprisitig.  their  harmonious  course*  BoJt  to  m%^  erviv 
gigs  arc  but  a  sort  of  unsuccessful  run  at  gentility.  Thedf^ver^to  all* 
ihtents  and  purposes,  bad  bett^  be^n  the  horse^  '  Horseback  la  ^e 
lioblefst  i^ay  of  being  carried  in  the  w^rld.  It  is  ohcapec  tllan  any 
otfa^r  constant  mode  %^  riding;  it  is  odmmon  to  all  ranks ^  and  it  im 
i^anTy,  graceful,  and  healthy.  The  handsomest  mixtare  of  daager  wltii 
dignity,  in  the  shape  of  a  carriage,  was  the  tall  phaeton  witif  ks  yello«r 
wh)gs.  \Vc  remember  IO<^king  up  to  it  with  respect  in  our  chiiiMlwoii^ 
pttHfy  for  Its  own  loftiness,  partly  for  tts  name,  and  partly,  peirhapa 
fbr  the  figure  it  makes  iti  the^rints  to.novelf^of  that  pariodv  Tli* 
ifr6St  gallant  figure  which  mere  modeffi  Orivitig  e vet*  cat,  was  in  the 
person  of  a  late  Duke  of  HamHton ;  of  wham  we  bsiite  retad'or  Ikaanl 
someMi^e,  that  he  uSed  to  dash  roand  the  streiits  of  Rame,  willi'Ula^ 
Invrses  panting,  abd  his  h^uAcIs  barking  about  his  phaeton^  to  the  e^uai 
f^igWt  and  admiration  of  the  Masters  of  the  World,  who  warn  aocot- 
to^ed  to  witness  nothing  higher  than  a  lumbering  oki  coack  air  a  car* 
dinal  6n  a  mule. 

A  post^ebahe  involves  the  idea  of  trateHteg,  which  iiv  tha  eomppn^r 
cf  those  wo  lote  is  home  in  motion.  The  smooth  running  along  tli%- 
rdid,  the  fresh  air,  the  Variefy  of  stjftie^  the  leafy  rotfds,  tie  bai^n^ 
pVospects,  the  clatter  through  a  town,  (he  gapWig  gaze  of  ft  village,  the 
hearty  apj^jcttfe,  the  leisGfe  (your  chtdso  waiting  otily  tipoft  yaer  owiv 
nidvcments^),  e^en  the  little  co6ti»adi6tions  to  hem^ocHnfoft  and  tkv 
eipbdtt-nfs  upoh  which  they  set  as,  all  piit  the  aaimal  spHltaat  aork^ 
atid  tlitow  ti  novelty  orer  the  road  of  life.  If  any  thkig  cmiM^od  aa 
young  ^i^tiy  ft  would  bi^  the  wheels  of  a  polt^hi^is#.  Tha  oaly  aiea^ 
tt>ndu«  ^ghtis  the  perpHuol  Q(Mind-^own  movement  of  the  paatilltaiiy 
^liu^  w<»  wish  e^e^edrngfy,  tould  take  a  ehaif .  His  oc^aslattal  vatfett 
ttf  tire  lUir  tth^ch  o^e tTfl^s  tbe  ^Ittte  of  a  bat,  and  his  aiA^tiog  ta  stt* 


«pon  ft,  onljT  remtn^^  ms  of  k§  e^qnisUe  want  of  9CCOauD9d«t)oa.  But 
•ome  have  gtreti  the  har,  lately,  a  Mrreptiti^as  squeeze  io  the  middle ; 
•od  flattened  it  a  little  into  something  obliqaely  resembling  an  incon« 
▼enient  seat. 

If  we  are  to  beliere  the  merry  Columbus  <»f  Down-Hall,  calashes, 

now  almost  obsolete  for  any  purpose,  used  to  be  hired  for  tra?elling 

-occasions  a  hundred  years  back;  but  h<^  preferred  a  chariot;  and 

^  neither  was  good.     But  see  how  pleasantly  good-humour  ri^s  over  its 

IneoQfcniences. 

Tl»en  aniwered  'Squire  MorWy,  **  Pray  get  •  <;afasbv 
That  in  aiimmer  inay  born,  ond  in  winter  m^y  «plaMh ; 
I  love  dirt  and  dust;  and  ''tis  alwavs  my  pleasure 
To  take  yvilh  me  niucb  of  the  t^il  that  I  measure.** ' 

But  Matihevr  thought  better  4  for  MaHhew  thought  rf|lit, 
And  hired  a  chariot  so  trim  and  so  tig^t. 
That  extremes  both  of  winter  and  summer  might  pttt; 
For  one  window  wHs canvas,  the  other  was  g!asa. 

M  Draw  up,*'  qjuoih  friefld  Matthew  ;  *«  Pull  down***  quoth '(ritad  iali»* 
**  We  shsll  be  t>oth  hotter  and  colder  anon.** 
Thus,  talking  and  scoldio^^  they  forwJird  did  apMd^ 
And  Halplio  paced  by  lender  NeMman  4he  S^iode. 

Into  an  old  inn  did  this  equipage  roll. 
At  a  to^vii  they  call  iiodaoii,  iheti^n  of  the  {Sail  ; 
JCear  a  nympU  with  nn  ivru  that  divides  the  hi^hwaf. 
And  into  a  ptidJIe  throws  mother  of  tes. 

<•  Come  here,  ray  sweet  landlady,  pray  ^ow  d*ve  do  ? 
IVhere  is  Cicely  so  cleanly,  and  Prudefice,  and  Sue  f 
And  where  is  the  widow  that  dwelt  here  below  ? 
And  the  hostler  tliai  sung  about  eigUt  years  ago  I 

And  whereas  your  sister,  Sn  mild  and  so  dear, 
Wbose  voice  to  her  anaidji  like  a4ntBpet  was  clear  f* 
**  By  my  troih/'  idie ;rt>plie«>,  **  yau  grow  yonns^r,  I  Uiiwl^t 
^ud  pfay»  Sir,  wlitti  wine  docs  the  gentlemsn  dritik  ?  . 

,f  Why  now  ict  roe  die»  Sir,  or  liv^  upon  tru;it. 

If  t  know  to  wh^ch  question  to  answer  you  first : 

Wliy  things,  since  1  snw  you,  mo<4t  strnngely  have  Tariedf 

Yhe  hofttter  is  banged, .and  llie  widoff^ia  marria'd4  * 

*  Anci  Prue  left  a  ^hitd  f<ir  the  parish  to  nurai>. 
And  Cicely  woiti  off  with  a  gentleman*s  piira^l 
An^  as  to  my  sister,  so  mild  and  so  dear, 
She  has  lain. in  the  church-jjard  full  inpny  a  y4ar."  '     * 

*•  Well;  peace  toiler  ashes!    What  aienifiesgriofi 

She  roasted  red  veal,  and  rf'i1?powdete3  l^ah  beef:  ' 

Full  nicely  elte  kniiw  to  cook.  up«  fine  diahf 

Nor  tough  were  her  pulletii,  and  lender  her  fish.** 

Paror. 

TWs  quotation  reminds  us  af  a  little  p6em  by  the  tttmiei  author,  en-i 
titled  the  Secretary,  which  as  ft  is  short,  and  ruM  up^n  cBalte- wheols, 

the  pleasure  of  extracting  also.  It  was  \^ritten  when  he  iw,a^  Scf  re^r^ 
CjjT  E^n^M^y^lit  %^^^  .Ybepe^.e:,S(^ips  to  ^ip  f^dliici  X\^'  l)i^tcli 
wif;lt  kin  .(ASist%.ja|^QO  'eij^o^ing  hit^self.  XlieasConl^hnA^nt  wlt;^  W^lc^ 
the  good  IJollancler  aud  his  wife  look  up  to  him  as  he  r.lde^Si  |ti\d  (hf 
touch  pf^a^oiDg  dialect  at  tihe.eudy  aj e  axtrciuely  p\c|i^!^. 
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WhH«  wtih  Uboitr  iis(tfao«B  do*  p)e«Mir*  I  mix, 
And  in  one  day  Aipne  for  the  boMnett  of  nix. 
In  Ik  little  Dutch  chei«e  on  e  Saturday  night, 
Oh  my  left  hand- my  fiorace,  a  nymph  on  my  right : 
No  memoirs  to  compose,  and  oo  pbtt-boy  to  move,  ' 

That  on  Sanday  may  hinder  the  aoftsesa  of  lore  | 
For  her,  neither  Tifits,  nor  partiea  at  tea* 
Nor  the  lon|;-winded  cant  of  a  dull  refosee: 
This  nieht  and  the  next  thall  be  herf,  thatl  be  mine. 
To  good  or  ill-fortone  the  third  we  resign  s 
Thus  scorning  the  world  and  superior  to^fate, 
.    I  drive  on  my  car  in  processional  state. 
So  with  Phia  throngh  Athens  Pinistratns  rode ; 
Men  thought  her  Minerva,  and  him  a  new  god. 
But  why  should  I  stories  of  Athens  rehearse, 
Where  people  knew  love,  and  were  partial  to  verse  i 
fiinoe  none  can  with  justice  my  pleasures  oppose. 
In  Holland  half  drowned  in  interest  and  prose  } 
By  Greece  and  past  ages  what  need  1  be  tried, 
"When  the  Hague  and  the  present  are  both  on  ray  side  i 
And  i«  it  enough  for  the  joys  of  the  day. 
To  thinlc  whst  Anscreon  or  Sappho  would  say  ? 
When  good  Vandergoes,  and  his  provident  mvWp 
As  they  gaze  on  my  triumph,  do  rreely  allow. 
That,  search  all  the  province,  you'll  ftnd  no  man  dir  is 
So  blest  at  the  EngUskm  Uetr  Secre^or*  it. 

If  Prior  had  been  llring  now,  he  would  hare  found  the  want  of  tm* 
Telling  accommodation  flourishing  most  in  a  conntr}',  for  whose  graver 
wants  we  have  to  answer^  without  having  her  wit  to  help  us.  There  it 
a  story  told  of  an  Irish  post-chaise,  the  occupier  of  which,  without 
quitting  it,  had  to  take  to  his  heels.  It  was  going  down  hill,  as  fast  at 
wind  and  the  impossibiiitj  of  stopping  could  make  it,  whett  the  fo<»t 
passengers  observed  a  couple  of  legs  underneath,  emulating,  with  all 
their  might,  the  rapidity  of  the  wheels.  The  bottom  had  come  out  ; 
and  the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  run  for  his  life. 

We  must  relate  another  anecdote  of  an  Irish  post-chaise,  tnerely  to 
shew  the  natural  teqdencies  of  the  people  to  be  lawless  in  self-defence* 
A  friend  of  ours,  who  was  tra?elling  among  them,  used  to  have  this 
proposition  put  to  him  by  the  postillion,  whenever  he  approached  a 
turnpike.  ^^  Plase  your  honour,  will  I  drive  at  the  pike  ?"  The  pike 
hung  loosely  across  the  road.  Luckily,  the  rider  happened  to  be  oC 
as  lawless  a  turn  for  justice  as  the  driver,  so  the  answer  was  always  a 
cordial  one ;— ^^  Oh  yes«— drive  at  the  pike/'  The  pike  made  wajr 
accordingly ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  gate  people  were  heard  and 
seen,  screaming  in  vain  after  the  illegal  charioteers. 

Fartur  eqiitt  auriga,  neqne  audit  cornis. 

ViRO. 

The  driver^  home  beyond  their  swearing. 
And  the  poat-cbaise  is  hard  of  hearing. 

As  to  folkrwiog  them,  nobody  h  Ireland  thinks  of  moving  too  tbiioir, 
legal  or  illegal. 

The  pleasure  to  be  had  in  a  Mail-coach  Is  not  so  much  St  one's  com- 
inand  as  that  In  a  post-chaise.  There  is  generally  too  ITttle  room  fn  it, 
and  too  much  hurry  out  of  it.  The  company  must. not  founge  over 
their  breakfast,  even  if  they  are  all  agreed.     It  is  an  tnderstood  thing. 
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that  ih^j  are  boand  to  be  uncomfortably  punctaal.  They  nmst  get  in 
at  se?eh  o^clock,  thoogh  they  are  all  going  upon  business  they  do  noi . 
Kke  or  care  about,  or  will  have  to  wait  till  nine  before  they  can  do 
any  thing.  Some  persons  know  how  to  manage  this  haste,  and  break* 
fast  and  dine  in  the  cracking  of  a  whip.  They  stick  with  their  fork^ 
they  joint,  they  sHrer,  they  bolt.  Legs  and  wings  rantsh  before  them, 
Hke  a  dragon's  before  a- knight-errant.  But  if  one  is  not  a  clergyman 
dr  a  regular  jolty  fellow,  one  has  no  chance  this  way.  To  be  diffident 
or  polite,  is  fatal.  It  is  a  merit  eagerly  acknowledged,  and  as  qoickl]^ 
set  aside.  At  last  you  begin  upon  a  leg,  and  are  called  off.  A  Tery 
troublesome  degree  of  science  is  necessary  for  being  well  settled  in  tlm 
eoach.  We  remember  trarelling  in  on r* youth,  upon  the  north  road^ 
with  an  orthodox  elderly  gentleman  of  tery  venerable  pertike,  who 
talked  much  with  a  grave  looking  young  man  about  unirerstties,  Itnd 
won  our  inexperienced  heart  with  a  notion  that  he  was  deep  In  Horace 
and  Virgil.  He  was  much  deeper  in  bis  wig.  Towards  evening,  as 
he  seemed  restless,  we  asked  with  much  diffidence  whether  a  change 
even  for  the  worse  might  not  relieve  him ;  for  we  were  riding  backw 
wards^  and  thought  that  all  elderly  people  disliked  that  way.  H^ 
insinuated  the  very  objection ;  so  we  recoiled  from  asking  him  again^ 
In  a  minute  or  two  however,  he  Insisted  that  we  w«re  unea^  ^ur« 
selves,  and  that  he  must  relieve  us  for  our  own  sake.  We  protested 
as  filially  as  possible  against  this ;  but  at  last,  out  of  mere  shame  of 
disputing  the  point  with  so  benevolent  an  elder,  we  changed  seats  wHh 
him.  After  an  interval  of  bland  meditation,  we  found  the  evening  sun 
full  in  our  face. — His  new  comfort  set  him  dozing ;  and  every  now  and 
then  he  jerked  his  wig  in  our  eyes,  till  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  hims 
take  out  a  night-cap  and  look  extremely  ghastly.— The  same  person, 
and  his  serious  young  companion,  tricked  us  out  of  a  good  bed  we 
iiappened  to  get  at  the  inn. 

'  The  greatest  peculiarity  attending  a  MaiUcoach  arises  from  its  tnt« 
v«niRg  at  night.  The  gradual  decline  of  talk,  the  Incipient  snor^, 
the  rustling  and  alteration  of  legs  and  nightcaps,  the  cessation  of 
tither  noises  on  the  road,  the  sound  of  the  wind  or  ruin,  of  tho 
iRoist  circuit  of  the  wheel.4,  and  of  the  time^beating  tread  of  ttll» 
horses, — all  dispose  the  traveller,  who  cannot  sleep,  to  a  double  sentte 
of  the  little  that  is  left  him  to  observe.  The  coaeh  stops,  the  dooir 
opens ;  a  rush  of  cold  air  announces  at  once  the  demands  and 
merits  of  the  guard,  who  is  taking  his  leave,  and  is  auxioas  to  remem- 
-ber  us.  The  door  is  clapped  to  again  ;  the  sound  of  every  thing  out- 
side becomes  dim ;  and  voices  are  heard  knocking  up  the  people  of  tife 
Inn,  and  answered  by  issuing  yawns  and  excuses.  Woodea  shoes 
clog  heavily  about.  The  horses'  mouths  are  heard  swilling  up  the  wutOr 
out  of  tubs.  All  is  itilt  again ;  and  some  one  in  the  coach  takes  a  lonjg 
bireath.  The  driver  mounts,  and  we  resume  our  way.  it  happens 
that  wO  can  sleep  any  where  except  In  a  mall-coach  ;  so  that  we  halo 
'to  see  a  prudent  warm  old  fellow,  who  has  been  eating  our  fowls  and 
intercepting  our  toast,  put  on  his  night-cap  In  order  to  settle  h{ais<*lf 
'till  morning.  We  rejoice  In  the  digs  that  his  neigltbour's  •elbow  gWes 
-hlm^  aod  bail  the  long-legged  tra««Uor .  that  sits 'Opposite...  ^A  pass^ff- 
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ger  of  our  w«krful  .iescriptloo  must  try  to  cooteot  Itinsalf  witli  liiie»» 
jiqgtotha9ouiicU)ibo?e.HnentiODed  ;  or  thinking  of  tusfriciMif;  o'tum* 
jag  Tjerses^«s  Sir  Richard  Blackmorcdid  '4o  tin?  rombliHgof  hUcoodi's 
jvl&eeU ;"  or  chatting  with  the  servant-gL  I  trbo  Is  going  to  p.UoB,(ii>ay 
nolMNly  get  her  diiimiss4;d  pine  month's  hence  I);  or  pro^tiog  hoif 
f^inst  tJhe  Methodist  in  the  corner ;  pr  if  tlone  Mritk  her,  and  ftbe  Imm 
fi  i^iod  face,  protecting  her  against  a  much  more  difficuH  person, — hu»-* 
a^lf.  lUallyt  we  must  saj,  that  enough  credit  is  not^iven  to  «•  lavrlefft 
persooA  who  saj  all  we  think,  and  would  bavo  tli|e  n^prid  enjoy  mil  it 
could.  There  is  the  author  of  the  Mail-coach  Adventure^  tor  instaBoe. 
,With  ail  hps  amofotts  Terses,  bis  yearnings  after  iba  pkasant  laws  of 
tbe  Gol4eii  Age,  and  ereii  his  very  hymns  (which,  we  confess,  aro  a 
^t4|e  my  Stic),  we  w^id  rather  trust  a  (air  traveller  to  bis  koeping^ 
Jtban  sgmfi  much  grarer  wriiters  we  have  besrd  of.  If  bo  forgot  him* 
#^,  be  would  Dot  think  It  a  part  of  virtue  to  forget  her.  ,3ut  bis-ab? 
^ItttioD  js  not  ready  at  band,  as  for  grave  r  sinners.  The  very  V^Irb* 
#ity  of  tbe  sease  of  pleasore  will  often  keep  a  man  from  d^stroyiag 
its  aller-*(hougbu  in  another ;  when  barsber  systems  will  foigai  tbesi« 
Ji^Tcs,  ooly  to  confound  brutality  with  repentancef 
.  The  Stage^9ach  is  a  ? ery  great  ami  uAprotending  accomnodalion; 
It.is  a  cheap  substitAite,  notwitbs<aiidix)g  all  its  eighteen-peopy,  ap4 
iwo  and  siipenoy  tomfKatioos^  (or  keeping  a  carriage  or  a  horse  ;  and 
ive  really  tbifik,  in  spite  of  its  gossiping,  is  no  mean  help  to  v^iia^  U* 
(berality  ;  for  its  passengers  are  so  mixed,  so  often  varied*  so  littk  yH 
so  much  together,  so  compelled  to  accommodate,  so  willing  to  pass  a 
abort  tKBe  pleasantly,  and  so  Liable  to  tbe  criticism  of  strfngsrs,  tka^ 
,U  is  band  if  they  do  not  get  a  habit  of  speaking  or  cyi^n  thinking  moro 
.kindly  of  one  another,  than  if  they  mingled  less  often  or  under  other 
.oirtAiiistaoces.  The  old  SJul  intrm  are  treated  with  r^Vieionc^ ;  ibm 
ailing  sympathized  with  ;  the  healthy  congratulated  }  tbe  rich  not  dis*> 
.|M^ui$hod  >  tbe  poor  welUmet ;  the  young,  uith  their  faces ooaado as 
,of  ride,  patrosiz«d  and  allowed  to  be  eitra.  j!>en  tbe  fiery,  mar 
itbe.^aty  iearn  to  bear  each  otiier :  and  if  some  bigh*tboti^bied  persoq^ 
..ifiH^alk'Dow  and  then  of  thek  great  acquaintances,  or  their  prefeiv 
.onc^^f  a  carTiAge,  there  is  an  insttnot  which  tells  the  rest  thfit  tbegr- 
vi^»ld  not  make  syucb  appeals  to  thejr  good  opinion,  if  iheyjalaed  it 
#o  Mttle  as  might  h»  supposed.  Stoppings  and  dnst  aro^not  pleasant.; 
i^  the  latter  msy  be  bad  on  much  grander  occasions ;  and  if  any  on^ 
'  Js  so  Aolveky  as  tieter  to  keep  BSK>ther  stopping  |nB>self,  be  most  ho 
jcoRtent  wilh  theisuperiority  of  bis  virtue.  The  maU  or  stsge.«co^ci»- 
'flifi%,lipfm4be  wliole,  is  no  inlMiman  «»ass  of  great  coatygnUfness, 
^iv4iity9and4]1d  boots.  1^  latt«r  is  tbe  politer,  from  tho  smaller 
iKafigeiOf  aoquaiirtanee,  and  bis  necessity  for  pnes^vii^  them*  Bi^ 
^Isice.'isred,  and  bis  voice  irougb,  by  tbe^me  ptpc^^n^  dcink-^  <M^ 
MvTk»  He  basia.siWor  w«toh  wUh«st^el.cba«i,;aod  pU^y  of  ,loo«s 
.«ilser«fi  bispook«t-mi«ed]|!fthb^lfpefKie.  .Ho  serves  th^  l^ouses  ^a 
^fi^sJ^  for:ttoloeli.  He  tal^H  a  glasajsttenery alopbopis s  -for tbirsi, 
fivboojit  is  dry,  and  £dp  Hsooitb  wb«^tfttiis  Niet.  Bo  ljk«s  tpstewitbp 
jiidicio«s  seachof  ids  wilip,  by  twigging  0  dog  or.  a  goose  on  the  road* 
J9ft  okildi^D  that  fet  in  lbs  way*    Bj»  tenderness  to  deK^ndk^  old  la- 


Am  It  btftknhK  He  itm^s  ht«  hftt  to  Mr.  ftmtb.  tte  gtrct  «<  tM 
y^^dg  woman**  a  ride ;  and  l«nd^  her  his  bojc^coae  in  th€f  raiif.  HS^ 
liberality  in  impartmg  hts  knowledge  to  an}^  one  that  ha$  tBe  goOtf 
fortune  to  ride  on  the  box  with  him,  19  a  happy  mixtare  of  deferenc^^ 
eoAstious  possession,  and  fomillarity.  Hi9  information  ehieflylies  if^ 
the  occupancy  of  houses  on  the  road,  prize-fighterS,  BoiT^fttreet  raiM 
ners,  and  accidents.  lie  concludes  that  yot»  know  Dick^Sams,  or 
Old  Joey  ;  and  proceed?  to  relate  some  of  the  steriea  that  »relish  his 
pot  and  tobacco  in  the  evei^iing.  If  any  of  the fonr^'in-hand  gentry  go 
by,  he  shakes  his  head,  and  thinks  they  might  find  sofneihihg  better 
to  do.  His  contempt  for  them  is  founded  on  modesty..  He  tells  you  that 
hb  off-hand  horse  is  as  pretty  a  goer  as  ever  was,  but  that  Kitt/— "jYeah 
now  there,  Kitty— can't  you  be  still  ?— KJtty's  a  detll,  Sf,— for  all 
you  would^it  think  it."  lie  knows  the  boys  on  the  road  admire  him, 
and  gi^es  the  horses  an  indifferent  la«h  with  his  whip  as  thtpy  go  by* 
If  you  v/ish  to  know  what  rain  and  dost  c^n  do,  yon  should  look  at 
his  old  hat.  There  is  an  indescribably  placid  and  paternal  look  in 
the  position  of  his.  corderoy  knees  aod  old  top  boots  on  the  foot- 
board, with  their  pointed  toes^  and  never*eleaned  soles.  Ilis  beau 
ideal  of  appearance,  is  a  frock  coat  with  mother-o*-pearl  buttons^  a 
striped  yellow  waistcoat,  and  a  flower  in  his  moutfa» 

Bot  all  our  praises  why  Tor  Charles  and  Robert  ?  .     , 

Rise,  honest  Mewft,  and  Ming  the  classic  Bobtirt. 

Is  the  quadrijugal  Tirtua  of  that  learned  person  still  extant?  That 
Olympic  and  Dacca laureated  chariorteer? — That  best-edticated  and 
most  erudite  of  coachmen,  of  "whom  Dominie  Sampson  is  aloi^e  worthy 
to  speak  ?— That  singular  punning  and  driving  coipiDieatary  on  th^ 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  coMegisse,-^^  short,  the  Worthy  and 'agreeable 
Mr.  Bobart,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  drare  the  Oxford  stage  som^'years 
ago,  capped  verses  and  the  fvoDtof  iiis  hatfwith  equal  dexterity,  and 
read  Horace  over  his  brawJy  and  water  of  an  evening  ?  We  once  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  beaten  by  him  In  that  capital  art,  he  having 
'  brought  up  against  'us  an  unusual  number  of  those  cross-armed  letters, 
as  puzzling  to  verse-cappers  as  iron-cats  nato  cavalry,  ycteped  X*s; 
which  said  warfare  he  Was  pleased  to  call  to  mind  in  after-tiihes,  unto 
divers  of  our  comrades.  The  modest  and  natural  greatness  with  yvhich 
he  used  to  say  Yait  to  his  horses,  and  then  turn  round  with  his  rosy 
gills,  and  an  eye  like  a  fish,  and  give  ont  the  required  verse^  can  never  . 
pass  away  from  us,  as  long  as  verses  or  horses  run. 

Of  the  Hackney-coach  we  cannot  make  as  short  work,  aa  iftany  per* 
sons  like  to  make  of  it  in  reality.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is.partly  a  senses 
of  the  contempt  it  undergoes,  which  induces  us  to  endeavour  to  make. 
th6  besi  of  it.  But  it  has  its  nderits,  as  we  shall  shew  presentlyt  In 
the  account  of  its  demerits,  we  have  been  anticipated  by  a  new,  and 
we  arc  sorry  to  say  a  very  good  poetess,  of  the  namfe  of  Lucy  V— *— 
L  y  who  has  favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  a  manuscript  poem,  in 
which  they  are  related  with  great  nicety  and  sensitiveness. 

Rf:ABER.  What,  Sir,  sorry  to  say  that  a  lady  is  a  good  poetess  ? 

IjiDACATOR.  Only/inasmuch,  Madam^  as  the  lady  gives  soch  autlio* 
rity  to  the  antisocial  view  of  this  subject,  and  will  not  agree  wHh  as 
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«« to  <hA  beaflNudo  of  Ui*  Hackn^y-coatlu— Bot  hold ;— apoa  taming 
to  the  Manuftcript  oi^in,  we  find  that  the  objections  are  put  into  th^ 
nouth  of  a  Dandy  Courtier.  This  makes  a  great  difiereoce.  TImi. 
Hackney  resumes  all  which  it  had  tost  in  the  good  graces  of  the  fair 
authoress.  The  only  wonder  hy  how  the  Courtier  could  taik  so  well. 
Here  ia  the  passage. 

£biin,  untempted  by  the  pMtry-Cook«« 
(Of  pMtry  b«  got  Mlora  wiikin  ib«  Palace), 
iViib  hatty  sicpsv  wmppM  cloak,  aod  aolcaio  looktf 
Incognito  upon  hit  errand  ■alliea, 
Mi«  •meUinf^-boitU  ready  for  the  allie*! 
He  pa»«*d  tite  Hnrdy-gurdiee  with  diadain, 
Vowing  he'd  have  them  tent  on  board  the  galliea : 
Jost  at  he  niade  hi»  won,  it  Van  to  rain. 
Therefore  be  callii  a  coach,  and  bade  it  dri\e  aroaio. 

*•  ril  ptill  the  ttrine,**  taid  he,  aod  farther  aaid, 
•'  Polluted  Jarvey  I    Ah,  thou  filthy  hack  ! 
"Whote  tpringt  of  life  are  all  dried  up  and  dead, 
Whote  lintey-woltey  lining  han£«  all  tiack, 
"Whote  rug  it  ttra%t,  whoae  wrholenees  it  a  crack  | 
And  eferinore  ihy  steps  go  clalter-cliller; 
Whote  glatt  once  up  can  never  be  got  back, 
"Who  prov*»t,  with  joliiag  argumentt  and  bitieri 
That  *ti«  of  vile  no-uae  to  Uavel  io  a  litter. 

^  Thou  inconvenience  I  tboa  hungry  crop 
For  all  corn  !  thou  tnail-creeper  (o  and  fro. 
Who  while  thou  goent  ever  aeem*tt  to  ttop, 
And  fiddle-faddle  tundett  while  you  £0{ 
I*  the  morniifg,  freighted  with  a  weight  of  woe, 
Unto  tome  Lazar-houte  thou  jotuniett, 
'  And  ia  the  evening  iak*tt  a  double  row 
Of  dowdiet,  for  tome  dance  or  party  drealv 
Betides  the  goodt  meanwhile  thou  movett  east  and  watt. 

X  -        •  *<  By  Ihy  ungallant  bearing  and  aad  mien. 

An  inch  appeart  the  utmoti  (boo  couldtt  budg*| 
Yet  at  the  tlightett  nod,  or  hint,  or  sign. 
Round  to  the  curbtlone  patient  dott  thou  tradgCy 
Sdiool'd  in  a  beckon,  learned  in  a  nudge  j 
A  dull-eyed  Argot  watching  for  a  fitrei 
Quiet  and  plodding  tl»nu  dont  l>ear  no  grudge 
To  whisking  Tilburies,  or  Phaetons  rare. 
Curricles,  or  Mail-coachet,  awift  beyond  compare.** 

Philosophiting  tbut,  he  pullM  the  check. 
And  bade  the  Coachman  wheel  to  such  a  ttreet^ 
Who  turning  much  his  body,  more  hit  neck. 
Looted  full  low,  and  hoarsely  did  him  greet. 

The  tact  here  is  so  nice,  of  all  the  infirmities  which  are  but  too  like!/ 
to  beset  our  poor  old  friend,  that  we  should  only  spoil  ft  to  say  moi«. 
To  pass  then  to  the  merits. 

[We  are  sorry  we  must  break  off  here  for  want  of  room*] 
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COACHES  AND  THEIR  horses:  * 

(cfmctvowjf  wwLon  LAn  wunu)  .      ' 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  a  sense  of  merit  In  oilier  things^  is  a 
'Consciousness  of  one's  own  wants.  Do  you  despise  a  Hackney.-(k)acb? 
iSet  tired ;  ^et  old ;  get  yodng  again.  Lay  down  joar  own  carriage^ 
or  make  it  less  qneasily  too  easy.  Hare  to  stand  np  half  an  hoar,  out 
t>f  a  storm,  under  a  gateway.  Be  ill,  and  wish  to  visit  a  friend  who  !s 
wbrse.  Fall  in  loye,  ^nd  want  to  sit  next  your  mistress.  Or  if  vtfX 
this  will  not  do,  fall  in  a  cellar. 

^h  Joiiton  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  niggardliness  6f  James  thji 
tlrst*,  exclaimed,  *^  He.  despises  me,  I  suppose,  h^caiise  I  llrie  ia  ai 
^ailey  :-^tell  him,  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.**  We  think  we  see  a  hack- 
ney-coach mored  out  of  its  ordinary  patience,  and  hear  it  say,  **  You 
there,  who  sit  looking  so  scornfully  at  me  out  of  your  carriage,  yoii 
kre  yourself  the  thing  you  take  me  for.  Your  understanding  is  a 
'hackney-coach.  It  is  lumbering,  rickety,  and  at  a  stand.  When  it 
moTes^  it  is  drawn  by  things  like  itself.  It  is  at  once  the  most  sta* 
tionary  and'  the  most  servile  of  common-places.  And  when  a  good 
thing  is  put  into  it,  it  does  not  know  it.'' 

But  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  hackney-coach  under  so  irritable  an 
aspect.  It  is  Hogarth,  we  think,  who  has  drawn  a  set  of  hats  or  wigs 
with  countenances  of  their  own.  We  have  noticed  the  same  thing  In 
the  faces  of  houses ;  and  it  sometimes  gets  in  one's  way  in  a  landscape- 
painting,  with  the  outlines  of  the  massy  trees.  A  friend  tells  us,  that 
the  hackney-coach  has  its  countenance,  with  gesticulation  besides : 
and  now  he  has  pointed  it  out,  we  can  easily  fancy  it.  Some  of  them 
look  chucked  under  the  chin,  some  nodding,  some  coming  at  you  side- 
ways. We  shall  never  find  it  easy  however  to  fancy  the  irritable 
aspect  above-mentioned.  A  hackney ^coach  always  appeared  to  us  the 
most  quiescent  of  moveables.     Its  horses  and  ft,  slumbering  Ofi  a 
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8(and|  are  m  emblem  of  til  th^  patience  in  creation,  animate  and  ioani- 
mate.  The  submission  with  which  the  coach  takes  etery  variety  of 
the  weather,  dust,  rain,  and  ^ind,  never  moving  but  when  some  eddj- 
ing  blast  makes  its  old  body  seem  to  shi? er,  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
vital  patience  of  the  horses.  Cin  any  thing  better  illastrate  the  poet*s 
line  about  '  -    '  "  '      I  '  ' » 

— Years  thai  bringlbe  pbirofbpfiic  mroc^,   ' 

than  the  still-hung  head,  the  dim  indifferent  eye,  the  dragged  and 
blunt-cornered  mouth,  and  the  gaont  imbecility  of  body  dropping  its 
weight  on  three  tired  legs  In  Order  to  give  repose  to  the  lame  one  ? 
When  it  has  blinkers  on,  they  seem  to  be  shotting  up  its  eyes  for 
death,  like  the  windows  of  a  house.  Fatigue  and  the  habit  of  soffer- 
ing  have  l>ecome  as  natural  to  the-  cr^ture,  as  the  bit  to  its  mouth. 
'  Once  in  half  an  hour  it  mpves  the  ppsition  of  its,  1^,  or  shakes  its 
drooping  old  ears.  The  whip  makes  it  go,  morci  Kom  habit  than 
from  pain.  Its  coat  has  become-  almost  callous  to  minor  stings.  The 
blind  and  staggering  (ly  in  autumn  might  come  to  die  against  its  cheek* 
Of  a  pair  of  hickney-coach  horses,  one  so  much  resembles  the  other, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  them  to  compare  notes.  They  have  that 
within  which  is  beyond  the  comparative.  They  no  longer  bend  their 
heads  towards  each  othef*,  ss  they  go.  They  Stand  together  as  if  un- 
conscious of  one  another's. compctny,  Ijut  thej  are  i^oL  An  old  tuirsA 
anisses  his  companion  like  an  oIJ  iw^.iw.  The  pruseitce  of  an  nsiocintr, 
who  has  gone  through  pnin  and  ^iilRring  with  m^  nood  not  say  aay 
'tjilng.  It  is  talk,  and  memory,  and  every  thing.  Something  of  fhU  it 
^ay  1)0  to  our  old  friends  in  harness,  AVhat  are  they  thinking  of^ 
jwhijie  they  stand  rpottonless  in  the  ram?  ,Do  tluy  r  r^  member  ?  Bq 
they  dream?  Do  they  still,  uiiperpleied  as  th^lr  old  biqod  U^y  Iqo 
^ipany  footli,  rtc«-*ire  a  pleasure  from  (ho  cloTttents  ;  a  dull  rf^frf'^hment 
fi^oin  tho  air  and  mu  ?  *  Have  thry  yet  a  paUfe  for  jthi?'  Hay  which  tWy 
pull  jBO  feebly  ?  or  for  the  xarrr  guiid,  which  induces  them  t<i  per  farm 
their  pnly  voluntary  gesture  of  atty  vivacity,  and  toss  up  the  bags  that 
are  fastened  on  their  mouthsj  to' s^rtut  it3  srmHow  feost  J 
^  If  the  old  horse  were^gifted.  with  mrmory,  (and  who  ihall  say  he  is 
.pot,  in  one  thing  as  well  as  another  r)  it  might  hn  at  once  the  mo^t  m€~ 
Jaiicboly  and  plrasantest  ffecling  he  hfis ;  for  (he  comriione^i  hack  has 
^Tfry  likciy  h^^^n  d.  hunter  or  rjicc^r  -  has  had  his  dayj^  of  lustre  and  t^n- 
joyment;  has  darted  along  the  course,  and  scoured  the  pasture  ;  ha** 
,carFied  his  master  proudly,  or  liJs  lady  gi?ntly  ;  has  jii ranted,  has  gal* 
loped,  has  neighed  aloud,'  ha^  dared,  hai  fordtd,  has  ipuroed  at  man 
tery,  has  graced  it  and  made  it  proud,  has  rejoiced  the  eye,  has  l>eeu 
crowded  to  a$  an  actor,  has  been  M  instinct  H'iih  life  and  qutckfie«|i| 
.has  had  its  very  fear  admired  as  courage,  and  been  sat  upon  by  v&loar 
.as  its  phosen  seat>  ^ 

flii  «nr»  up  prick'd  ;  hiw  braided  hSDainfr  m«ne 
Upon  hU  comptttned  cre!«t  now  tlandt  on  end  } 
Hm  no«tril«  drink  tlio  air;  and  fordi  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  vn pours  <\m]%  he  f««»nd  ;  *. 

Hi*  eyp,  wliicTi  womfiilly  eliftieixi  like  frre»  *•   "  • 

^Itovvi^is  hoi  couragQ  fmdhi^  high  denrfw 


} 


-)  .     '*     !him«dmMlit  IroUMiflutokl  UieiSttp^y- 
Wiih  pemle  majetty,  «nd  modest  pridid; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  letp^*"^ 
As  tv^o  would  say,  l6i  thus  my  Mfretigth  irtl'y'dr  • 

And  thus  1  do  to  capiivatb  the  c^e 

Of  the  fair  breeder  thai  it  aianding  by;» 

.    Wba^reckethhe  hisrider*a«tn0ryatir» 
I      ,  His  flaitering  holla,  or  his  BinwAy  luLjff .  .  »      i 

Wliat  cares  he  now  for  carb,  or  prickias  spur  ? 
'         ^    '   For  rich  capariRon*,  or  trappings  gay  ^°  '     *  * 

-  *  'He  »ees  hia  love,  a^d  nothing  e)s«  he  aeea,  - ' :       '*> 

.     i         ,      For  nothing  else  with  iii»pro^d|jghlKgriS«M  •  !   7  I 

'-'        tooVi  wlien  a  painter  would  8*rp«§«  the  HfV,    • 
f      *-     '  ^Jn^limnlo^out  kwell-propbriionedvteed, 

'.   ilip^rttWiM)  naiuro*s  woriinDan»bip»tati;ifey.  /        .    .{{M 

,j     }    ,  .  .  As  if  ibe  dea<J  lUfi  Iivio|j  sliould^^ceed;  .,,                     ^ 

So  did  this horie  excels  common  one,         .  '           -    *            "• 

'   '                        In  sirs pe,  in  6oi}%ag'e;  colour,  pace,  and  botfie.  .     '^' 

^'   .         '     Rouiid-hooPd,  iliort-joiuled,  fetlocks  sKag  and  long,'  .'.,,•'! 

Broad  breast,  full  eyev»m«ll  headland  noniril  wide  f^  '\        .' 

*                High  crest,  short  ears,  at ^al)^t(6g», and  passing  atroDgy  -'  '          » 

-  .            Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  br^ad  bu4iock,  tciider  hide  $  .      „     ^  > 

Look  wliat  a  borse  ahoutd  have,  he  did  not  lack^  .     . :    ^,  . 

Sa've  a  proud  rider  ou  so  proud  a  back.    • 

Alms!  his  cmly  riders  now  a^e  the  rain  and  atid  a  sdrdi4  harness!  . 
The  least  utCei!ance  of  the  wretchedest  voice  makes  hidi  ^tofi  and  bt* 
cdoie  a  ixtare.  His  lofes  wete  in  existence  at  tke  timci  the  0I&/ 
sign,  fifty  Allies  hence,  ^as  first  (miftted.  Hts  iiosti4ls  drink  oetBiBgp; 
but  what  they  dannot  help.— the  ^ater  out  of  aa  old  tiib^  Nei4li  tililf 
boaiids  HI  the  werld  ccmm  luike  bis  ^ars  attain  any  emiiieneew  .Hb^ 
liaiie  H  scmtdhy  kind  )mxi  his  shape  an  anatomy :  hisname^  mockorlr^ 
The  same  great  ik>ei  who  wrote  the  >tdat^yd  vfefses  for  bin  and  Ua 
l»Te^,.ha9/wH(tfeBi  their lt7iogepita]pb:*-«  ti   t 

The  poor  ladea  -, 

*'"  "   '^'     ILob'drfirn  tlifeir  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  Iripri  •  '  ''  '  f 

The  ^um  down  Toping  from  thnr  pale- ddadeyeaif  •  '   t*    h  \r-*   \  [W 
orr.  '1    \;  ;A,^d  in  t^eirp^ledullniOttthaibAgiaifnal^hit  \,       '  11  r/f 

r,    ,.  JUiea  r<HU  with  cb^wM  grass,  atili  and  motionless.. ,,  ;.     .     .:',>. 

.  There  Is  a. song  caUed  tbe  Hi^Mneitled  Racer^  describii^  the  pr«w 
gressof  afavpun(e  horse*s  life,  from  its  tioie  of  Tjgoar  and  glory,  doi^jBI 
fo>its  famishing  food  for  the  dogs.^  It  is  notes  good  as  Shakspeare^ 
but  it  will  do,  to  those  who  are  ludf  as  ki^d^iis  he.  We  defy  any  bto^l^ 
to  read  that  song,  or  be  in  the  habit  of  singing  it  or  hearing  it  sung^i 
and  treat,  horses  as, th^y  are  soiR^tinief  treated.'  So  much  good  ipqr 
anraathor  do,  who  is  in  earnest^  and  does  not  go  a.  pedantic  way  Vi^ 
irork.  Wei  will  not  say  that  Plutarch's  good-natured  obsenr^tie^ 
about  taJ^lng.cafe  of  one^s  oM  horse,  did  more  for  that  class  of  rehired 
serTantft  thap  all,  the. graver  k^sons  of  philosophy*  For  It  is  phll^ 
sephy  which  first  sets -people  thiaking;  amd  t^iei^spme  of  them  pat  >U 
in  a  more  popular  shape;  Bot  we  .nf  Ul  veoture  to  mf^  that  l^lotaroh^f 
obsecvatioii  saved  many^  sfiMd  of  antiquity  «  aupeiiluous  thump  ;  and 
ill  this  respect^  the  author  of  the  High^meitled  lUcer  (Mr.  Dibdip,^w^ 
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beUere,— no  mean  man,  after  all,  !h  lis  vajr)  may  Itand  bj  the  side  of 
the  illnstrions  biographer..    Next  to  ancient  causes,  to  the  ineTitable 
progress  of  events,  and  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity  (which  per- 
sons, the  most  accused  of  irreligion,  hare  preferred  like  a  glorious 
infant,  throngh  ages  of  blood  and  fire)  the  kindliness  of  modern  philo- 
sophy IS  more  immediately  owing  to  the  great  national  writers  of   Eu- 
rope, ill  whose  schools  we  hate  all  been  children :— to  Voltaire   in 
France,    and    Shakspeare    in    England.     Shakspeare,    in    his   time, 
obliquely  pleaded  the  caoie  of  the  Jew,  and  got  him  set  on  a  commoa 
lerel  with  humanity.     The  Jew  has  since  been  not  only  allowed  to  be 
homan,  but  some  hare  undertaken  to  shew  him  as  ''  the  best  good 
Christian  though  he  knows  it  not."     We  shall  not  dispute  the  title  with 
hfm,  nor  with  the  other  worshippers  of  Mammon^  who  fore^  him  to 
the  same  shrine.     We  allow,  as  things  go  In  that  quarter,  that  the  Jew 
is  as  great  a  Christian  as  his  neighbour,  and  his  neighbour  as  great  m 
Jew  at  he.    There  is  neither  lore  nor  money  lost  between  them.     Bat 
mt  an  erents,  the  Jt^w  is  a  man ;  and  with  Shakspeare*6  assistance,  the 
time  hat  arrired,  when  we  can  afford  to  acknowledge  the  horse  for  m 
fellow-creature  and  treat  him  as  one.     We  may  say  foriiim,  upon  pre- 
eisely  the  samfe   grounds  and  to  the  same  purpose,    as  Shakspeare 
said  for  the  Isrealite,  ^<  Hath  not  a  horse  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affectioos,  passions?  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
dftea^,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  th^  saoae 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?*'     Oh— but  some  are  always  at 
hand  to  err  out,— ^it  would  be  effeminate  to  tMnk  too  much  of  these 
things!— Alas!  we  hare  no  notion  of  asking  the  gentlemen  to  think 
too  much  of  any  thing.     If  they  will  thhik  at  all,  it  will  be  a  great 
gaini     As  to  effeminacy  (if  we  must  use  that  ungallant  and  partial 
word,  for  want  of  a  better)  H  la  cruelty  that  is  effeminate.    It  is  sel- 
fishness that  is  effeminate.     Any  thing  is  effeminate,  which  woiild  get 
an  excitement,  or  save  a  proper  and  manly  trouble,  at  the  undue  ex- 
pense of  another.T-How  does  the  case  stand  then  between  ^ose  who 
ill  treat  their  horsea,  and  those  if  hojsparethem  ? 

To  return  to  the  coach.  Itfttighte  a  fine  coach  and'  pair',  which  are 
standing  at  the  door  of  ^h<^use.  In  all  the  pride  of  their  sleek  strength 
and  beauty,  conrerted  into  what  they  may  both  really  become,  a  hack* 
mey  and  its  old  shamblers.  Such  is  one  of  the  meditafioni  of  the  phi- 
losophic eighteenpenn^  rider.  A  hackney-coach  has  often  the  arms  of 
liobllHy  on  it.  As  we  are  going  to  get  into  it,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  f&ded  lustre  of  an*earl*s  or  marquises  coronet,  and  think  how  many 
l%ht  or  proud  hearts^  have  ascended  those  nbw  Yickety  steps.  In  this 
coach  perhaps  an  elderly  lady  once  rode  to  her  wedding,  a  Mooming 
and  bltishing  ^rf.  Her  lAother  atnd  sister  were  on  each  side  of  her ; 
tiie  bridegroom  opposite  in  a  blossom-Coloured  coat.  They  talk  of 
every  thing  in  the  world,  of  ^hleh  they  are  not  thinking.  iV  sister 
WM  never  prouder. of  her,  -The  mother  with  dfiffttulty  represses  her 
ewn  pride  and  tears;  The  bride,  thinking  he  Is  looking  at  her,  casts 
'down'  her  eyes,  penslre  in  her  joy.  The  bridegroom  Is  at  onoe  the 
proudest,  and  the  hambiesf,  and  the  happiest  man  In  the  werld*— For 
•Wr  parta^  we  s}tin|icomery  and  are  In  love  with  th*  wter.    Wa 
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dreatnsixe  IsgtSng'lo'fipMikidiisiB  answer  to  some  iiidUfemii«qQfft^ 
tion,  wbcn  a  hoarse  irbloe  ces4s  io  at  (he  froat  windaW)  a|id  lajf) 
**  Whereabouts,  Sir?"  *  .'    ,    -: 

And  ii^ief  has  coobecrated  thee,  thoa  revered  d9*pidatJobf  as  i^ell 
joy  I  Thou  hast  carried'  unwilling  as  well  >a9  willing li^arM ;  hear^ 
that'  hare  thought  the  -slowest  of  thy  paces  too  fftit ;  .faoe^^  that  J^a^e; 
sat  back  in  a  coraerof  th^e,  to. hide,  their  tears  Srofli  the  ?ery  thpaght 
of  betfij^  seen.  In  -thee,  the.  deatitote  hate  bc^eq  taken*  to  .the  pooiv 
house*,  and  the  woonded  and  sick  tb  the  hospital  $  mi  pnany  an  arm 
baa' been  roand  many  an  insensible  Waist.  Into  thee,  the  friend.or  the^ 
lorer  %ma  harried,  in  a  passloa  of  teajfs.,  to  lament' his  |ofM«  la  t^ife,  ha 
Im^  lia^ened  to  console  thedylng  or  the  wirelcbed.^  In  thee,  the  ifuiier, 
or  'inopther,*  or  the  older,  kinswoman,  moce  patient  Jn  her  years,*  has 
takjen  tie  Ettle  child  to  the  grave,  Ithe  a  fanmao  jew^.  th^t  i|pst  h% 
parted  with. 

-  Bwi  joy  appear^i  in  thee  again,  like  the  look<Hix  of  the  sunshin^« 
If  thia  lofer  has  gone  in  thee  nnwillingly^  he  has  also  gone  willii^y* 
Mom  inany  friends  hast  thou  not  carried  io  merry-UMetings  !  Hoyr 
many  young  parttea  to  the  play  I  How  many  children,  whose  faces 
thouJiast  turned  in  an  instant  from  the  extremity  of  lachrymose  wea« 
idncss  to  that  of  staring  dePight  \  Thou  hast  contained  as  m^ny  dif- 
fnreat  passions  in  thee  as  a  human  heart :  and  for  .the  sake  of  the  human 
heart,  old  body,  thoa  art  Tenerable.  Thoa  shalt  be  as  respectable  as 
a  reduced  ok)  gentleman,  whose  tery  slovenliness  is  pathetic.  Thqn 
aiialt  be  made  gay,  as  he  is  over  a  yoonger  and  richer  table,  and  thour 
ahalt  be  still  more  touching  for  the  gaiety. 

We  wish  the  hackney-coachman  Were  aa  interesting  a  fnachine  a^ 
either  his  coach  or  horses  :  but  it  must  be  owned,  th&t  of  all  the  driv- 
ing  species,  he  is  theUeast  4igt)beable  spechaom  This  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  life  which  has  most  probably  put  him  into  hU  situa- 
tida  ;  partly  to  hia  want  of  outside  passengers  jto.  cultiTate.  his  |;cati« 
Mtyi(  aildiMlrtly)  Ao<  the dispntablo  nature  Qf  .Ms  fare',  which  always 
leads  him  to  be  lying  and  cheating.  The  waterman  of  the  stand,  who 
b^s  him  if  passible  Sn -sordidness  of  app<^ar(Q»ce',  is,hiore  respectable. 
Ho'iahfssiof  a  vagabond, and  cannot  cheat  you.  Nor  i%  the  hackney., 
ooadimea  only  disagr^ieable  in  himself,  but  like  Falstaff  reversed,  tho 
caiise  of  disagreeableness  in  others ;  for  he  ieia  people  upon  d^uting 
jwtthihrai  in  jtettiness  and  ilUtemper.  He  induces  the  mercenary  t^ 
be  violent,  ttad  the  violent  to  seem  mercenary.  A  man  whom  you 
looh  for  a  pleasant  ^laughing  fellow,  shall  all  of  a  sudden  put  on  ai^ 
irfitable.k>oik  of  calenlattoOi  and  vow  that  he  will  be  charged  with  a 
constairie  rather  than  pay  the  sixpence.  Even  fair  woman  sb^l,  waive 
herall«tonqnering  softness,  aisd  sound  a  shrill  trumpet  in  reprobation 
jo(  the  extortionate  charioteer,  who,  if  she  w/Bre  a  a^n  she  sajs,  sho 
:iMMikl  expose.  Being  a  woman  thoa,  let  ^  her  not  expose  herself. 
Ob— hot  it  is  intolerable  to  be  so  imposed  upon  I  Let  the  lady  then 
•^  a  podLet.book,  if  she  asost^  with  the  hackney-coach  fares  in  it  ; 
4n  a  4)ain  in  the  legs,  rather  than  the  temper  ;  or  above  all,  let  hec 
get  wiser,  aad  haver  an  understanding  that  can  dispense  with  the  good 
opiMOtt  of  hackoe>r«coa^m|n.  .  Dpqi  she  think  that  her  rosy  lips 
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wi^t&tnMdlo  grow  pde«b#tit  two  mnd«i])|)irinee?  6r  tet  the  cat  of 
HiHtt  win  et^  b«  like  her  coosia  Fsmoy^  if  she  goesosP^See 
No.  11,  page  88.) 

*  Tfae^tige^otchinan  tike's  th«  boys  oti  tii^  roodv  becattse  he  knows 
titey  adm^r^  hiafi.  The  teiokuey^coachiwin  knows  thirt  they  canhot 
idthire  hhn,  litfd  that  tiley  tan  get  Op  behimd  hn  edaoh;  which  BMikes 
him  iery  aa^^^  The  ery  of  ^^  cut  behind,^  froan  the  laalicioag  tir* 
chinir  Oil  the  patemem,  woandsart  oace  hi^self-loreand'htaioterostu 
He  w^afd  not  <miod  om*toadiDg  hii^  inas(er*B  holripi  for  laiMher  aix- 
j^ce ;;  bat  to  do  h  for  liothiug,*  la  what  riiocka  hit  huomnty*  He' 
BiiWthe  boy  for  imposing  upon  him,  and  the  boys,  (oi  rfBnhidiai|;  biaa 
that  be  has  beea  irapoaed  tfpo» ;  «iul  he  would  wiltiBgiy  twinge  Iho 
dieeks  of  aft  uis^  llie  cot  of  hhi  whip  ofer  die^  eaacfa  isTeiy  jas*-  • 
llgnaot.  HebasacooBUint  eyeto4he  road  behiifcdhhn.  fie  ha&aUo' 
an  eye  to  what  may  be  left  in  the  coach.  lie  will  aodertako  to  Starch, 
the  MHkw  fbr  yota,  and  niaa  the  half^crowu  oh  piirpoac.  Ho  speba- 
Hte§  OR  f^hat  he  may  gei  abo? e  his  lare^  accbrdihf  to  your  naottem 
or  company  ;  and  knows  how  mach  to  ask,  for  drtViDg  faster  or  alowai 
than  usual.  He  does  not  like  wet-weather  so  niuch  aa  people  top** 
pose ;  for  he  says^  it  rots  both  his  horses  and  harness^  aiLd  ho  talws 
parties  out  of  town  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  whioh  prodnoes  go«d 
Jiayments  in  a  lamp*  hot^n^  late  soppor-^aters,  and  girla  fowg 
home  from  boording-schoo},  are  his  best  pay^.  He  has  a  rascally  atr 
at  remonstrance,  when  yon  dispute  half  I  he  orercbatge;  and  accords 
fng  to  the  tetnp«r  he  is  in,  begs  you  to  consider  im  i>read,  hopol  yoei' 
will  not  make  such  a  fuss  aboot  a  trifle,  or  tells  yoa  may  take  hi* 
iiomber,  or  sit  In  the  coach  all  night. 

liABY.  lliere,  Sir! 

lifDicAtoa -(looking  all  about  him.)  Where,  MaHin  f 
".' La DTf.. The  coachman,  Sir!  '  -^ 

'  *l2fi>]t.'  Ob,  pray,  Madam,  don't  trouble'  yoorielf.  /Leate:  iher 
gentleman  alobewkh' him;  Do  yon  ctmtinaei'  to'^be  deUgjhtfiil  al  ai 
fittte*«tance;  '  .     .  ;    i.      '  / 

'  'A  |;rcat  hdilbb^rof  lQdietH>^!(«drentarea«M8eliaf(o  ta!l;eii  phu^,  fti 
♦hich  hackneyicoaokes- wore^onc^ned.  '  Tho'^tory  of  ttio  oelebrstod 
Ilfarheqaln/  Lonn,  who  secretly' pitched  himseK  tint  of  one  into  a  la* 
▼em  Window,  tind  when  thi&  coachman- was  abottt  to  submit  to  the  losa 
bf  his  fkre,  astonished  him  by  calling  olti  again  from  ttie  inside,  iatoo 
%ell  knowli  for  repetition.  There  is  one  of  Swift^  not  perlMips  so  com^ 
tnon.  He  was  going,  one  dark  erenfng,  to  dine  with  some  great  mtm^ 
Und  was  accompanied  with  sonre  other  clergyman,  to'  wImma  he  gave 
their  cue.  They  were  M  in  their  canonicals.  When  they  arrlto  at 
the  house,  the  coachman  opens  the  door,  and  lets  down  tlM  stapa. 
Down  steps  the  Dean,  rery  rererendly  In  his  black  robeo:  after' hia^ 
comes  another  personage,  equally  black  and  dignified  :  'then  anMwri 
then  a  fourth.  The*  coachman,  who  recollecta  taking  op  no  greaCe^ 
ncrmber,  is  about  to  put  up  tho^steps^  witen  another  clergyttan  ilo- 
fcends.  Aftei  giving  Way  to  this  other,  he  proceeds  with  great  eoii6^ 
dence  to  toss  them  up,  when  lo!  another  comes.  Weil ;  thexe -cavoot, 
be  thiuks,  be  well  more  than  six.    He  is  mbtaken.    Dowo  CMiea  a 
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te««ki«  ibci  tnmti  fieaii  Eookla^.ato  if  it  W«i^  giving  hvtk  tp  H^mm^f 
datjmoi^.  \  The  ootohn^UM^afi  c^nchid^  M}essi .  He  orie$  out,  ^'Jlm 
iJ>av\\l  the  Deri]  l'^  i(nd  Is  preparing  to  rwa  away,  when  th^  all  tl|^tft 
iMto  kBighferat  thfe  racceto  of  their  jok^.  They  had  gq«^ff*4ia4  At 
4iie7  d^so»ded,  ami  got  in  at  the  other,  door* 

.;  We  raneaib^r  in, oat  boyhood^-an  edtf)tiilgcoinBientoa,th^.p«0!9efb 
Jnf  ^^all  is  not  gold  Ihat  gti^leofl.','.  The  apectttcloin»deHleK«l|•ialy!mh 
iaion:u{!^u8^'that  we.>r«H!olledtth6<rery  spoK  wbidi  wiu«l;  tht^mr 
tit  a  road  in  th^  way  from  Westminster  to.  Keoaiagton,  neor  a  stoiiif- 
'immm^'S*^  Uwaaaaeverbwifiter.;.  aodwe.  wereovt  onaJiolidaf^^ttMl^ 
4ilf:)ij9riap8.of.the*gallahtliard8hipfl  to  which  the  aacient-aQ(ldiier»'i|Scyi 
fto  accastom  themselves,  .when  we  finddrnljrhnhnlfl  t  grtrlip  rrf  harfcnff|r 
vdoacbneOyiaotvaa'Sp^hser  Sayjof  his,wit<ih,  .  }>..     .;.) 

*     '  '  '   '  i^fff ai^«^«iiiMi;abottt-iom^^iek«d^wv.    .    .      .  >i  •  ^  .-         i. 

'but  pledging  each  other  in  what  appeared  to  tift  to  belUtTe  gliss^  of 
cold  water.  What  temperance  I  thought  we.  What  extraordinary 
and  noble  content !  What  more  than  Roman  simplicity'!  There  are 
m  set  of  poor  Englishmen,  of  the  homeliest  order,  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter,  quenching  their  patient  and  honourable  thirst,  with  modi- 
cams  of  cold  water  !  O  true  virtue  and  courage!  O  $ight  worthy 
of  the  Timoleons  and  Epamlnonda^eg  I<-^We  Mow  not  how  long  w« 
remained  in  this  error  ;  but  the  first  time  we  recognised  the  white 
doTil  for  what  it  was,— the  first  time  we  saW  through  the  chrystal  pu« 
rity  of  it«  appearance, — was  a  great  blow  to  us*  We  did  not  then  knoiT 
what  the  drinkers  went  through ;  and  this  reminds  us  that  we  have 
omitted  one  great  redem(^tion  of  Ibe  hacTipey-coacliman*s.  character,^— 
his  being  at  the  mercy  of  aU.  sorts  of  chanpes  and  wealhers.  Other 
drivers  have  their  settled  hours-  and  pay.-  -fie  only  is. at  4he  mercy  of 
erery  call  and  every  casualty  ;  he  only  is  dragged,  without  notice,  Ijko 
the  damned  in  Milton,  into  the  extremities  of  wet  and  cold,  from  his 
alehouse  fire  to  the  freexing  rain  ;  he  only  mast  go  arty  where,  at 
what  hour,  and  to  whatever  place  you' chuse,  his  old  rheumatic  limbs 
shaking  under  his  weight  oC  rags,  and  the  snow  and  sleet  beating  into 
his  puckered  face,  through  streets*  which  the  wind  sifours  lika  « 
channel. 
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With  all  Ariosto's  popularity,  this  is  the  first  time,  we  bcliere,  that 
one  of  his  sonnets  has  appeared  in  English.  Jndeed^  as*  for  that  mat- 
ter, his  great  poem  itself  may  be  said  to  be  very  little  known  through 
the  medium  of  the  versions  hitherto  extant ;  and  he  must  have  an  in- 
destructible charm  in  him  indeed,  who  with  such  representations 
of  him,  can  at  all  vindicate  among  us  the  popularity  of  his  naoM 
abroad. 

. ,    That  he  deserves  tliat  name  is  certain.    Those  who  read  Wm  ia 
the  original  (and  Italian  is  far  from  diflicuit  to  any  body,  eapaciaily  if 
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W  reftilf  iMii  or'  FVencb)  Iniow  wiiftt  ma  enctttH  tarfetf  U  baf  «f 
«t«r]r,  «ii^  plctm^  and  paMio»,  and  ttm  meti  tM^htlul  IramMiij,  «ftl 
tok)  in  a  style  the  tiiost  profii{>t,  graoefal,  «iiid  heart-brHithiaff  i«tl» 
'-world.  To  those  who  tlk>  wot  read  him  in  IlaHan,  and  who  feel  that 
they  eaanot  diseover  hlAi  iivhis  En^liih  T«rtioB,perhaptf  eteo  thb  alramt 
literal  version  of  one  of  hil  trifles  will  affovd  a  glimpae-of  thatpleasantw 
neSB  and  naftete,  of  which  they  ha? e  so  ofi(en  heard»  The  langaage  is 
-iutfeledtly  iittresertvd  it  most  be  allowed  ;  but  k  <  is  faU  of  a  genial 
Impalae:  itistheravers^of  any  thing  Impertinant  or  unmilable ;  and 
-the  reader  of  true  delicacy  will  know  how  to  disthigakh  it  accordingly 
-Aion  groasness.  The  old  Italians^  not  excepting  Peitrarch^  were  accos- 
'toaied  to  hare  more  faith  in  the  natural  gaodn^sa  of  such  a  liaipticfty 
■than  wo :  and  of  a  like  mind- whs  Shakapeare..  The  tarn  round  whidi 
the  poet  makes  upon  his  prlabn,  and  the  laarelled  leire^whicb'the  lady 
had  in  store  for  herself^  make  op  an:  agreeable  pair  el  images  to  the 
-Viind,  present  and  Absent*  The  repetition  of  the  word  But  It  remark- 
ably apprehensif  e  and  eiyoying. 

Avrent  nroto  ^reete  toave, 
'    D*ve  nd  per  fbror  o^  per  diiipetlb«   . 
}im  per  mmcr  e  per  pieiA  dittreito 
Lii  belU  e  dolcc  oiia  nemica  in*ave  ! 
Gli  oltri  prigion  a1  vo1gi>r  de  la  chiare 
STadH^lano  i  la  ni*cHe|rro,  die  dileito 
£  BOO  menir*  vita  e  hon  morte  aapeU9|  . 
NA  giudice  le? e r  n^  leggs  grate  t 

Ma  be«ii|:tie  aeeegliense,  ma  cempleati    -- 

Ijioeiisio»i,  iiia  paroleioiolie 

Da  Off ni  freno,  ma  rUi,  vezzi,  gt aocUi, 

Ma  dolci  boci  dolcementc  iitipresui  '" 

Ben  mille  e  inHti>,  •  fMille  « inilh*  «bllt  I  > 

£  ae  potraii  oonlMni, .  eoco  fioe  poohu 


C  liicky  pri)ion,.blit)iecaptivtty« 
Where  neither  oul  of  mge  nor  out  of  #pite. 
But  bound  bv  love  and  charity*t  tweei  mrghf, 
8he  hat  me  nibi, — my  lonely  eneWy  i 
Othervf  at  turning  or  (heir  prison  key* 
Sadden  ;  I  triumph  ;  tince  I  have  in  •ight 
Not  death  but  life,  not  tufirerin);  but  delight. 
Nor  Uw  tevere,  nor  judge  that  heart  no  pleai 

Bnl  gathering*  to  the  heart,  bat  wilful  blitvet. 

But  wordt  that  in  tuch  momenit  are  no  crimes 

But  la<igh»,  and  trickisand  winning  wayt;  but  kittea, 

Dalieiout  kitaet  put  delicioutly, 

A  Ihoiitabd,  tboutand,  tkoutand,  thouaand  timet ) 

And  yet  how  few  will  all  thote  thoui^andt  be ! 
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There  he  arrWIiig  romid  jibeiit  doth  lk>  • 
Aadt«ke*s«nre]rwlthbiwV»«iMleM»^yc}   • 
Nww  thi«,  now  that^  lie  UMeUt  4ei^der^« 
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TRANSLATION  OF  ANDREA  DEBASSO^S  ODE  TO  A  DEAD  ^ODY» 
AND  REMARKS  UPOM  IT* 

We  are  given  to  undeintaiid  by  the  Italian  critlcfl,  that  the  following 
ode  mmde  a  great  sensation,  and  wad  alone  thought  sufficient  to  render 
its  anthor  of  celebrity.  Its  l«atMy  heroine  had  been  a  beauty  of  Fer« 
rara,  proud  and  luxurious.^  It  ia  written  in  a  fierce  .Catholic  spirit, 
and  is  incontestibly  very  strikin j^  and  even  appalling.  Images,  whicli 
would  only  be  disgusting  on  other  occasipiis,  alf^t;  us  beyond  disgust, 
by  the  strength  of  such  eame6tne3a  and  sincerity* .  He  lays  bare  the 
mortifying  conclusions  of  the  grare^  and  makes  tlie  pride  of  l>eauty  bow 
down  to  them.  What  we  have  to  say  further  on  th^  p6em^  will  better 
follow  than  precede  it. 


RtBOROA  de  la  tomba  ovara  e  lorda 

La  piitrida  tua  saloia,  o  donna  cru4*|  , 

Or  che  di  tpirto  nuda. 

E  cieca,  e  ipiita*  •  lordat    / 

Ai  vermi  datpa«tura| 

E  da  la  prima  altura 

Da  fiera  quorle  looMik 

Fai  tuo  l6tto  uoaJbtM.  ]    /, 

Nolle,  continiia  none        .  .  ,     /    .  „  ' 

11  divora  ed  ioghiotte* 

E  la  puxsa  ti  sroembra  ' 

Le  tl  pastota  inembra,  .       .      ^ 

E  ti  tiai  fitta  fituper  difpeUo*.  ,    '  .  .  . 

Come  animal  immondo  af  latxio  •tre^9u , 

Vedrmi  se  ognon  di  te  mettr^  pauri,  ■ 

E  fuffgir^  come  garton  la  i^ra 

Da  I  ombra  longa  e  oera,) 

Che  ttriicia  per  le  mura  i 

Vcdrai  te  al  tuo  inVitare 

AlcuQ  Torri  caicare ;  '  '  " 

Vedrai  se  10211118011  ',..'. 

Le  torbe  de  glri^oaanti  I 

Rao  il  dl  porterai  .^ 

Per  dove  paaeeratf  n. 

O  por  ae  apargerai  tenebre  e  \^f^f 

Tel  che  a  te  etewa  verrat  1$  diaprvxzp: 
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X  tomerti  dtfntro  riniaioiMl*  bolg«  * 
Per  minor  pena  de  la  tua  baldann. 
La  tua  ditonoransa 

.  ,  '  ag^d%  oJkiiaa«^i4   »        /.  ' 

Che  frHiti  tftfrenaia; 
Quetf  i  il  premio  clie  torn* 
A  cbi  tant*  a^adama, 
A  ebi  natre  •m^^mwrne 
9enia  c|iia|^  guardarWft*      "      ' 
Dove  tufto  M  volvA 
la  cenere  ed  in  poWe* 
E  dove  non  i  r^uit  o  penitenTa, 
Fiao  a  qoel  6\  de  riUtioia  Mtii«asa« 

■        I)6V*^<XneUiancoa«iA>d*ijabrfrtrrti    ^* 
Ch*  ondoleygitva  comn  al  macgia  Aucto  P 
Tn  fttnp)  a*  <  ridafio^ 
Dove  kU  occIh  locenii* 
D«>e  ttelle  ritpYvodenii  ? 
iV"  '  At^oheteftdueoavernt* 

Dove  ofTtfr  99^  n%  9«f^P^ 
Dove  il  labbro  ai  bello 

Pq^e  la  f«fWi»  tp«»d*  ? 

T)ove  la  ctnoqna  bjond^r 

B  dove  timroetria  di  portpmaaifa  > 

Tatto«  8A«rttlD^<«Mnt  wbfcia  aA  WNHv 

Voty  Ipl.dii^  10,  f^nte  fiate  e  tanff. 
Teripo  vert*  cne  non  nanli  piAb#^ 
S  non  tmrrai  da^  ^allB^ 
/'<'.:  •  B  npfi  Mrai  pmnlifitrt   . 

Or  i;CQpf«diUfriUV> 

tr  ogni  tuo  antico  (atto. 

Coa*  i»  che  non  tia  guatto 

Di  onel  tuo  oorpo  molle  ? 

Coa'  *,  dove  non  bolV, 

E  verme,  b  put ridutne, 

E  pncza,  e  tucidame? 

Dimmi,  cot*  *,  eoa'  ^,  Hie  pOH«'P'^ 

Tar  a*  tuoi  proci  le  figare*«ue  t 

Dovevi  altra  merc^  chiedet  ^1^eatni>r«v 

Cbieder  dovevi  al  cido  pentfmriito* 

Araorcoa^i?  «n  tormento,         ' 

Amor  eo«*  ^?  un  dotore*' 

E  In,  gon6a  e  vuperba, 

Cb*  eri  aol  ftore  ed  erba. 

Cbe  languon  nati  apptna,, 

E  le  credrvf  plena        ■ 

Di  balimroo  ij(nfnorta.lf,|(       .  ,, 

Credevi  d'  4ver  I^alp  . 

Da  volar  tn  le  nom;' 

£  non  eri  che  Annbi 

Adorato  in  Egitto  off|^>  ^TJx^jnr 

In  la  tembianta  di  Molontb  <;9^f. 

Poco  fpovd  cb'  10  li  die<Miiii^'vahf)rfv^ 
Vanne  pentita  a  pi^  del  eottfHadrip*.  " 
Dipli:  fmte,  io  mcro  •.  •  'i      1  ■ 

Ne  le  rahbitHie  tmr^ne  :;..-.       / 

De  r  inrerna^'^rirfj^cin^^  '■  '•*•  v  '  •  | 
8aluapiefitto%p'n:^  /  .      • 


mBi»NMC4rO0Ki  9n 


Arjine  al  mio  dilUre. 

lo  Torroi  ben  nicire; 

Ma  t)  mi  Ueno  il  Uccio, 

Cbo  per  tirar  cli*  io  faocio 

Rooper  ool  poMO  punto; 

81  che  oramai  conauoto 

Ho  )o  tpirito  e  1'  alma,  e  Im  pmSi  void 

Togliermi  per  piciA  fiiori  di  4fm\9m 

AUor  il  obe 'I  morir  nou  sana.amaro^ 

Cbe  morta  a'  giutti  i  looao,  e  nou  ^  mortc, 

Vadetti  mai  per  aorte 

Putir  cba  donna  }  rarpy 

Raro  cbi  ooo  ■'  allevi 

Dai  aooni  aocbe  oon  brevi* 

To  tareati  ora  in  alto 

Bopra  il  iiellato  amalto, 

E  oi  U  nc  la  foasa 

Vedfaatt  la  tue  oasa 

E  caodide  a  odorote 

Coaie  i  ^gli  a  la  roMi 

E  nel  dl  poi  de  I'angetica  tromha, 

Volentier  varria  V  aima  a  la  Uia  loi 


Canaoti,  vaitiia  ^  dentro 

la  quell  orrido  ctntro  % 

FugKi  P9^  presto*  e  dille,  cha  non  tpera 

Pieili^  cbi  atpetta  di  pcutirti  a  sera. 


■its  from  tbe  loatbtome  and  ^wovrhif  tomh^ 

Give  op  tby  body,  woman  witkoiA  baicrft 

Now  tbat  iu  worldly  ?•«     .  ,      ^  * 

la  over 4  and  deaf,  blind,  an*  damt^ 

Tbooterveet  wormeforfoodJ  ' 

And  from  tbina  altitodo  ^^^       ._^ 

Fierce  death  Kaa  abalMil  tbM  dtfWBvmid  llHkf  diMt  At 

Tby  bed  wfthio  a  pit.  .  ^ 

Night,  andleia  nigbt  batli  got  t^ea 

To  cKitob  and  to  englot  ibae  I 

And  rottettaaea  cotttoobda  * 

Tby  limbi  and  tbeir  sleek  roondit 

And  tboo  art  stock  there,  atuck  tbeve,  in  ^te«pi4e« 

L.ike  a  fool  animal  In  a  trap  at  night. 

Come  in  tha  pvblio  patby  and  aaa  b*w  all 

Shall  fly  thea,  as  a  child  aoaaabfiekiag^batfk     ' 

From  something  long  and  biack  9 

lliat  roocka  alon^  the  wall. ' 

See  if  tbe  kind  will  eUy 

To  bear  what  tboo  wooldit  say  f 

Bee  if  thine  arma  can  win 

One  aool  to  think  of  sin « 

See  if  the  tribe  of  wooers 

Will  now  become  p«ibMffH 

And  if  where  tbey  make  wlay» 

TbooMt  carry  now  the  day;  .  -    - 

Or  whether  tboo  wilt  apraad  not  itiob  M>  ilifbV , 

That  tboo  thyself  sbalt  feel  tkeahwdde?  ■***a'iH0bC 


Yes,  till  tboo  torn  into  the  loatbly  bole. 
As  tbe  least  pain  to  thy  bo1d-fi)icedocim 
There  let  thy  foul  distress 
l^iini  round  upon  tby  sool. 


'WB  IN1>|IDAT4«. 

i*»<*  «y.  O  wretch  in  •  Anmd. 
Th««.,a,,o,,nd,dorn)^ 

^J![»>«re  U  that  alalMitfer  bowm  »»• 

Pilled  only  wilhdi««.yV 

l;»k«p«iniin|f  newly  done? 

Wl,e^  the  round  cfceek  ?  and  wher*   ' 

Tbewnnylockiofbnir?     '^  ""^^^ 

Andhombletuccuieoc? 

Thji  w«ni.  u»  ■  the  hMi» 
Wheoihou  w,rt  but  mUubw 

"•jMalher,  or  I  die  •  *        *^» 

Forlwouldfaml^f 

Biitewaobonndiniii   • 
Thntnri,ggie„|^^„ 
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It  ttrsMM  me  to  ihe  lattf 

And  I  Am  loving  fast 

My  brvatli  and  my  poor  loiil,  and  tlion  art  ho 

Alone  canst  save  roe  in  iliy  piety.** 

But  thoo  didM  mnile  perbapa*  thou  tUinj  besotted, 
DecaiHw,  with  some,  death  is  a  sleep,  a  word  }     • 
*  Mast  thou  then  ever  heard 

Of  one  that  slept  and  rotted  ? 
Rare  i«  the  steeivin^  faoe, 
Tkat  wakes  not  as  it  was. 
Tliou  •hould^vt  have  earned  hi^h  heaven* 
.And  then  ttioa  might'iit  have  given 
Glad  looks  below,  and  seen 
1*1)  y  buried  bones  serene    . 
As  odorous  and  as  fair. 
As  evening  lilies  are  I 

And  in  the  day  of  the  great  tramp  of^doom, 
Happy  thy  soul  had  been  to  join  them  at  tlie  tomb.^ 

Ode,  go  thou  down,  and  enter 

The  horrors  of  the  centre. 

Then  fly  amaia,  with  newa  of  terrible  (ale 

To  those  who  think  they  may  repeut  them  late* 

Cerfahily,  all  this  is  irery  pOwerfaU  The  picture  of  the  oacc  b(^u- 
tifut,  proad,  and  unthinking  creature,  caught,  and  dxed  down  ii»  a 
wasting  trap,— -the  calling  upon  her  to  com^  forth,  and  see  if  any  one 
tfitl  now  be  won  into  her  open  arms,— the  taunts  about  the  immortal 
ballb  which  she  thought  she  had  in  her  veins,— the  whole,  in  short,  of 
the  terrible  disadvantage  und^r  which  she  is  made  to  listen  with 
unearthly  ears  to  the  poet's  lecture,  affects  the  imagtaatioa  to  shud* 
dering. 

No  wonder  that  such  an  address  made  a  sensation,  eren'upon  the 
gaiety  of  a  southern  city.  One  may  concei? e,  how  it  fixed  the  super. 
Btitioos  more  closely  over  their  meditations  and  sJtuHs ;  how  it  sent 
the  younjr,  and  pious,  and  humble,  upon  their  knees;  how  it  baulked 
the  vivacity  of  the  serenaders  ;  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  aflec« 
tionate  lovers  ;  and  shot  doubt  and  confusion  even  into  the  cheeks  of 
the  merely  wanton.  Andrea  de  Basso,  armed  with  the  lightnings  of 
his  churdi^  tore  the  covering  from  the  grave,  and  smote  up  the  heart 
of  Ferrara  as  with  an  earthquake. 

For  a  lasting  impression  however,  or  for  such  a  one  as  he  would 
have  desired,  the  author,  with  alt  his  powers,  orershot  his  mark* 
Men  build  again  over  earthquakes,  as  nature  resumes  her  serenity. 
The  Ferrarese  returned  to  their  lores  and  guiturs,  when  absolutioo 
had  set  them  to  rights.  It  was  impossible  indeed  that  Andrcade  Daaso 
should  have  succeed^  in  fi!dng  such  impressions  upon  the  mind ;  and 
It  would  have  been  an  error  in  logic  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  if  he 
had.  Hecommitted  hhnself  both  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher.  Tlie 
aHoiion,  towards  the  end  of  his  ode,  is  to  the  Catholic  notion,  that  the 
death  of  a  saintly  person  is  accompanied  by  what  they  <»11  **  the  odour 
of  sanctity  ;'*— a  literalized  metaphor,  which  they  must  often  have  b^u 
fierplexed  to  maintain.  But  the  aseents  of  superstition,  and  the  io- 
stinct  of  common  sense,  always  -^keep  a  certain  separation  at  bottom ; 
and  the  poet  drew  such  a  picture  of  mortality,  fts  would  infallibly  be 
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applied  to  crerjT  otK",  tIcIoqs  or  Tirtaont*  It  WM  4*o  ol<fte  and  mor- 
tifying, even  for  the  egotism  of  rtligiou:}  fancy  to  otW^ome:  All  would 
ha?e  an  insterest  in  contradicting  it  somehow  or  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  could  not  well  contradict  or  beiir  to 
think  of  it,  his  mark  was  overshot  there.  Ft  hat  been  Obserred,  in 
limes  of  shipwrecks,  plagues,  and  other  circamstanccs  of  a  commoa 
dc5pair,  that  upon  the  usual  prinaplec^  eitrenet  racetng,  mankind 
turn  al^ut  upon  death  their  pursuer,  afid  My  Mm  t»  the  teeth.  The 
iuperstious  in  vain  exhort  them  to  think  ^  and  threaten  tl^em  with  the 
consequences  of  their  refusaU  They  have  threats  enough.  If  they 
could  think  to  any  purpose  of  refmhaieflt,  they  w^uldl^  But  time 
presses ;  the  exhortation  is  too  like  the  eril  It  wvutd  n^medy ;  and 
they  endeavour  to  crowd  into  a  few  moments  all  the  en^yroents,  to 
which  nature  has  given  tbeia  &  Aenduiicy,  and  to  which,  with  a  natural 
piety  beyond  that  of  their  threalenefsi,  they  feel  that  the)!  hare  both  a 
tendency  and  a  right.  If  many  such  odes  as  Bas8o*s  couJd  have  l>een 
written,— Hf  the  court  of  Ferrara  had  turned  supeFsiitiocn  and  patro- 
nized such  productions,  the  next  age  wwald  itot  merely  have  been 
lively ;  it  would  hare  been  debauched. 

Again^  the  reafaniiif  of  anch  appeala  te  the  general  sense  iv  abffqrd 
in  iHalC,  They  call  apon  i»  to  join  kife  and  death  totgether  ;*^ 
iO'ihmk  of  what  we  are  not,  with  itw  fieelings  of  what  we  are ;  to  be 
irery  diflprent,  and  yet  to  be  the  same.  U)  pochoudrk  may  do  this; 
a  melancholy  imagination,  or  a  strong  imagination  oi  any  s^rt^  mmy 
4o  ft  Car  a  time ;  but  it  wiU  never  be  done  generally,  and  nature  never 
ibti'tiditd  it  shoold.  A  decaying  dead  ^oAy  is  no  odoro  the  real  human 
being,  than  a  walch,  stopped  and  mutilated,  is  a  time-piece,  pr  cold  wiUer 
warm,  av  a  wimb  finger  is  the  seme  state  of  sensation  as  tftie  one  next 
it,  or  amy  ana  modification  of  being  the  «ame  as  another.  We  naj 
pHoh  oartelves  bjr  imagiaation  into  this  state  of  being;  batitiaoiif- 
aetres,  modified  by  our  (present  totalities  and  sensation,  that  we  do 
pitdi  thereto  What  we  amy  be  otherwise,  is  another  thing.  The  rae* 
lanoboly  laHigioation  may  give  it  melanQholy  fancies  {  the  Iheiier  one 
inaf  if  it  pl^aaes,  sappose  it  a  state  of  exquisite  dissolution.  Tha  phl« 
iaso|>hef  sera  in  it  nothing  but  a  contradiction  to  the  life  by  which  wa. 
judge  of  it,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  e^mponnds  which  hehl  na  ta|g^* 
then  There  is  one  thing  alone  in  such  gloomy  bc^iags  of  a  ^Hes- 
ticMiy  which  throws  them  back  upon  the  prescriptions  of  wisdom,  and 
prevtenta  them  from  beooming  general:  They  are  always  aceompaaied 
by  ill^heaHh.  We  do  not  mean  a  bfleakiag  up  of  tho  Craaie,  or  that 
very  road  tcf  death,  which  tnoy  be  a  kindly  and  cbeajfnl  one,  Blu« 
amned  by  the  sunset^  asyonth  vtaa  by  the  davftt:  bat  a  poll utcd'  and 
artificial  stato of  bkfod,.  or  an  insuffiscient  vigour  of  existoQca,«-«thal 
atate  in^hort,  whidi  b  atf  ex;eeptlaa  to  the  geiiacal  condition  of.ha* 
Bianityf,  and  acts  lik/e  the  proof  of  a  rule  to  the  intentieas  of  Natuiw. 
For  thcae  are  so  kind;  that  no  sMaiake  in  the  world,  not  even  viae  it^ 
aelf ;  ia  sd  sure  to  confuse  a  man's  sensations  and  reader  theai  melan* 
eholy.  Nature  seems  to  say  to  ua^  ^^  Be,  al>oYe  all  things^  an  natural 
as  yoit  can  contrive^ — aa  much  as  possible  in  the  best  fasjiien  of  the 
Bo^ld  in  which  1  cast  yoKi,  and  yon  shaU  be  happy."    Nor  is  this  aa- 


Idcky  IW'Ttvhi^,  btftniMt  kti^ftiot  it  t»k<Hi  4iMy'  Its  prUN^,  ind 
K^»e«  itall'ito  elie«rfi*lnie^  IUmiI  fice  will  Moti  l>e  f#iitid  t»  b^-  r^l 
«iali«ftltllfrie9B :  nor  c««id  sodety  haT«  n  better  |«l(k  t*  tli«  nef^MM^ 
tlbft  of  }t9  moral  dyst^m,  tbun  1^  making  therm  as  ootnpattble  ta  po^U 
\Ae  with  e^ery  healthy  impuJse*  Bmt  why,  it  nlaT  b«)  niied,-  ttMi 
we  Aoe  u\l  healthy  I  It  U  impo8i4ble  to  say :  bdt  this  ift  certain,  that 
theofteiter  a  m(ii»«skB  himself  thartijfiieatlen^  the  more  hHtmaliojl  M 
liiUthalf  he  b  «d  ti^  atid  get  out  of  th«  tendency  to  a^  IhiHft^  W4 
nmy^  Itre  elsewhere  t  we  may  be-oompo«hded  over  agttci,  «iid  veaohne 
stiew  eofnsciodtness  here  ;^-^  goees,  which  }f  H  seems  dr«Ai7  At  irsfy 
n^gfli  lead  US' to  make  aheareit  of  the  earth  we  li^e  •in^  fve»  4br  -  our 
^wn[  sokes  hereafter.  •  '  Bat  at  all  events,  put,  asJopitei*  says  liv  the 
isble,  your  shottldi<t<«o  the  wheels  and  pqt  it  as  dhearfblly  in  yoe( 
^n^  •  T^  #ay  that  Aildreii  d^  DesSo  sho«ld  hate  set  about  UtMnmg 
the  l^rossefFemrese' beau  ties,  we^ld  have  bpon  to^sbe^  Ibeitl  Ch«| 
their  enjoy  men  ts^ere- hurtful  in  proportion  ss  they  were  est  rsvagant  4 
4nd  tess  than  they  might  be^  fin  proper tioii  M  they  were  hi  bod  tsit^ 
Dot  to  ask  the' healthy  to  be  hypocWndriaiMd ;  the  beantlfiil  to  ttiMo 
gratuHottsly  Of  tigliaes^ ;  -  and  the  giddy^i  math  lea^  the  wfse,  to  dei\m 
to  be  angels  inbeaven  by  representing  God  as  ar  cruel  and  «^rMd  po^ 
misher,— <s  what  nett^r  «ould,  and  never  ought  to  have^  a  tasting  eg^ 
on  homanicy*  «  v  ' 

It  has  been  well  observed,  thot  life  is  a  series  of  present  f ensationsi* 
It  might  be  added,  that  th^  consciousness  of  the  preefent  moment  is6ne 
ef  the  strongest  of  those  present  sensations.  StHI  thl^  oonsciousness  iSi 
a  series,  not  a  line;  a  variety  with  intervals,  not- a  continnity  and  w 
baonting.  If  it  were,  it  Would  be  unheakhy  ;  If  it  were  imheAlthy,  4f 
would  be  meiaticholy ;  if  H  were  melancholy,  the  evkleat  iystcvar 
open  which  nature  acts  wouM  be  difii^rent.  Thul  it  is  impossible^  thnc 
men  should  be  finally  led  by  gloomy,  and  not  by  pleasant  4octrines« 

^  VF hen  the  Ferrarese  beauties  read  the  peem  of  AndifeU  de  Ilass^,  it 
Occupied  the  series  of  the^  sensations  ft>r  a  liCtte  ivhile,'more  6t  K^mi 
According  to  their  thoughtfolness,  and  more  or  less  eveti  thtsf^WiCCo^^ 
in^  to  their  unheal thtness.  The  power  of  voluntaiT'lhonglM  is  pro^ 
portioned  i&  the  state  of  the  health.  In  a  Iktie  time,  the  Ferrarese^ 
beitig  like  other  ^neral  multitudes,  and  even  gayer,  would  twm  t^ 
their  usual  reflections  end  enjoyments,  as  they  accordingly  did.  Abouf 
that  period  Ariosto  was  born.  He  rose  to  vindicate  the  charity  and 
good-will  of  nature ;  and  put  forth  more  real  wisdom,  truth,  and 
even  piety,  in  hi^  willing  enjoyment  of  the  creation,  than  all  the  monks 
in  Ferrara  could  have  mustered  tc^ether  for  centuries. 

To  conclude,  Andrea  de  Basso  mistook  his  own  self,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  instructing  his  callous  beauty.  We  can  imagine  her  dis- 
agreeftbTe  enough.  There  are  few^thhigs  more  oppresi^  to  flw  henrt^ 
than  the  want  of  feeling  in  those"  wWRt*  afppeat-ancc  leads  others-  to  fepl 
intensely ; — the  sight  of  beauty  sacnficing  its  own  real  comfort  as  well 
as  ours,  by  a  heartless  and  indiscriminate  love  of  admiration  from  young 
«nd  old^  the  gross  and  the  refint*d,  the  wise  aud  the  foolish,  the  good- 
natured  and  the  ill-natured,  the  happy-making  and  the  vicious.  If 
Andrea  de  Basso's  heroine  was  one  of  (his  stamp,  we  can  imagine  her 
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to  bav0  irritat(^  ^kbettfeiliMgt,  «•  wiUas  hk  wfif  ivapifi^ta  ogm%. 
We  hope  ^e  was  not  merehr  a  gUdr  creatujv,  vbo  had  not  quite  pa« 
tienco  eaoogh  with  her  eonmsor.  We  hope  eluo^-^nmny  other  thin^st. 
ConfesMrt  are  not  pertoiit  to  be  proroked,  either  by  ladies  or.  geotlo* 
men.  Alfred  (he  Grcat^  when  a  youth,  was  accustomed  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  didactics  of  his  holy  kinsman  St.  Neot ;  for  which,  si^s  the 
worthy  Bishop  Asser,  who  was  nefertheless  a  great  admirer  of  tbo 
King,  and  wrote  his  life,  all  those  troaUes  were,  afterwards  brought 
iip<m  him  and  hb  kingdom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  supppsing  the  Fer« 
rarese  beauty  to  hare  been  a  cruel  one,  in-  the  sense  which  the  reli- 
gious poet  implies,  lie  was  not  aware,  while  triumphing  over  her  poor 
ibl^,  and  endea? ouring  to  enjoy  the  tlKHight  of  her  torments,  that 
he  was  confounding  the  tery  sentiment  of  the  thing  with  its  reverse, 
%ad  dohdg  his  best  to  make  himself  a  worse  and  ssore  hard-hearted 
person  than  she.  His  efibcis  to  make  ns  think  liglitly  of  the  most 
^•tiful  things  in  the  external  world,  by  shewing  ns  that  they  will 
Dot  always  be 'whut  they  are,—-that  a  smooth  and  graceful  limb  will 
litot  for  ever  be  the  same  smooth  and  graceful  limb,  nor  an  eye  an  eye, 
nor  an  apple  an  apple,  are  not  as  wise  as  they  are  poetical.  To 
hare  said  that  the  limb,  unless  admired  with  sentim^nt  as. well  as  ordi- 
nary admiration,  n  a  fery  common-place  thing  t^  what  it  might  be, 
and  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  it  than  the  lady  supposed,  would  hare 
been  good.  To  make  nothing  mi  it,  because  she  dhl  not  make  as  much 
as  she  could,  is  unwise.  But  abore  all,  to  consign  her  to  eternal 
punishment,  in  the  next  world,  because  she  ga?e  rise  to  a  series  of 
fugitive  erils  in  this,— granting  eren  that  she,  and  not  her  wrong  edu- 
cation, was  the  cause  of  them,— is  one  of  those  idle  worrying^  of  him- 
self and  others,  which  only  perplex  further  what  they  cannot  explain, 
and  hare  at  last  fairly  sickened  the  world  into  a  sense  of  their  nn- 
healthiness. 

What  then  remains  of  the  poeticid  denooncements  of  Andrea  de 
Basso  I  Why  the  only  thing  which  ought  to  remain,  and  which  when 
left  to  itself  retains  nothing  but  its  pleasure,— ^Iioir  poetry.  When 
Dante  and  Milton  shall  cease  to  hare  any  effect  as  religious  dogma- 
tiserg,  they  will  still  be  the  mythological  poets  of  one  system  of  fitith, 
.  as  IJomer  is  of  another.  So  immortal  is  pleasure,  and  so  surely  does 
it  escape  out  of  the  throng  of  its  contradictious. 
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Then  be  arriTing  round  ahoat  doth  flie. 
And  t»kn  fttnrvey  with  basic  cAricMw  rye: 
hum  thb,  iv>w  (tot»  Uc  taalctli  leiidcHy. 
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THOUCfllTS  ANI>  GUESSES  ON  HUMAN  NATURE. 

CONPODlOV  OV    MODM  OV  BStNO. 

PeopLC  undertake  to  settle  what  ideas  thejr  shall  kafe  ander  sack 
and  such  circttmstanees  of  being,  wken  it  is  ncdiiiig  but  their  present 
state  of  bemgy  Chat  enables  them  to  hafe  those  kleas< 

f  TARirTT  OP  TH«  coLODEt  OP  pcacKPitoir. 
There  is  reason  to  sappose^  t|iat  our  perceptions  and  sen laf  Ions  aro  > 
much  more  different  then  we  ima|;inc?,  even  upon  the  most  ordmiiry^ 
tfiinga,  such  as  viMble  objecU  in  genemf,  und  the  sense  af  eicjstence» 
W/e.  hare  eoough  in  common^  for  common  intercourse  i  but  the  details 
i^re  dissimilar^  as  w.e  may  parcel v«»  in  the  variety  of  palate?.  Alt 
people  are  agreed  upon  svreet  and  .^our  ;  bat  one  man  prefers  sour  to 
HVrcety.andaooiher  this  i|nd  that  variety  of  sour  ami  ^wevi,  ^^  What 
Khen  is  the  i^se  of  attempting  to  make  them  agree  V*  Why,  we  may 
try  to  make  them  agree  upon  certain  genentl  modes  of  thinking  and 
means  of  pleasure :— we  may  colour  their  existence  in  the  gro!^!, 
though  he  most  leave  the  particular  shades  to  come  out  by  themselves. 
We  may  enrich  theh>  stock  of  ideas^  though  we  cantiot  oontffool  the 
Items  of  the  expenditure. 

CAmnr. 

^^  Bat  what  if  we  cannot  do  eyen  this  T'  The  question  Is  answered 
by  experience.  Whole  nations  and  ages  hare  already  been  altered  in 
their  modes  of  thinking.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  endeavour  Is 
it^lf  one  of  the  varieties ;  one  of  the  modes  of  opinion  and  means  of 
pleasure.  Besides,  Cannot  is  the  motto  neither  of  knowledge  nor 
humility.  There  is  more  of  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  despair,  in  it, 
than  of  the  modesty  of  wisdom.  It  would  settle  not  only  the  past,  but 
tl^e  future,*  and  it  would  settle  the  future,  merely  because  the  p9St 
has  not  been  ioflneDced  by  these  that  use  it. 
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Who  are^  these  men  that  measure  futority  by  th^  Amdaw  of  their 
oMrn  littleness  f  It  is  as  if  the  loose  stones  lying  about  «  fouadmtiou 
^vere  to  saj,  ^^  You  can  build  do  higher  than  our  beads.** 

wrtmrmton  Anu  DocraniB. 
fniperstitiaii  atttfmfits  jko  setHeaevery  ihin^  by  ^|i9Rrf  on ;,  which  never 
did  do,  and  never  will*  And  like  all  assertors,  even  welNioclined 
ones,  it  shews  its  conscious  feebleness  in  anger  find  threatening.  It 
commands  us  to  take  its  problems  for  giaoted,  on  pain  of  being  tied  op 
to  a  triangle*  Then  come  it»  advocates,  and  asitrt  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  proj^^r  and  logical :  which  is  making  bad  worse.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that  this  is  the  way  hi  which  the  finest  doctrines  in  the 
world  are  obstructed.  They  are  like  an  excellent  child,  making  the 
Grand  Tour  with  a  foolish  overbearing  tutor*  The  tutor  runs  a 
chanbe«f  spafilfng  the  chiki,  and  makes  tk<«r  pKsepfe  dl*&gn^>^ble 
wherever  they  go,  except  to  their  tradesmen*  L«t  us  hope  the  child 
has  done  with  his  tutor. 

tCCOKD  TBOOeirT  0«  TRB  VARrGTT  OF  TRC  COtOOHf  OF  PCRCr.nt01f. 

We  may  gat^r  from  what,  we  read  of  diseased  Igiaginations,  how 
much  our  perceptions  depend  upon  the  modi6cation  of  out  being. 
We  see,  how  personal  and  tr^wperienoed  we  are  when  we  determine 
4hat  soeh  andaidi  ideas  tanat  tike  place  nader  oth^v  circumstances, 
and  Bfch  and  ^uckfaruthi  be  always  indi^puCabtew  Pleasure  must 
always  be  pleasure^  and  |Mfin  be  pain^  because  these  are  only  naavs 
for  certain  results^,.  .But  the  results  themselres  will  be  pleasure* 
able  or.painful^  according  to  what  they  act  upon.  A  man  in  health 
becooies 'sickly';. he  has  a  fever,  {s 'l%ht-beaded,  fs  liypochblidriacal. 
tli!^  ifkas  iire  derangeiU  dr  'r,e-«rranp|e:  themselves ;  and  a  set  of  new 
'jiercHpfidpij,  anfl  col6ilnngB  bf  hrs  exijitencc,  tkkfe  place,  'as  rrt  a  Kalei- 
doscope w.hf  n.,we  itiikiiit '  The  coflclu^tonls,  that  every  alteratiofi  of 
o^ur  physical  particles,'  or  of  whait^ter  etise  we  art  cmnf^unded  with, 
'  jDrodu9j».s  a  drff<*rerit  i^i  of  perceptions  and  seifsfltfbns.  What  we  call 
health  of  l)Q%'  anid  mind  is  the  fittest  state  of  oor  cMnj^wsHlon  upon 
^arihr.^iit  ySe  st^te'oC  p*>fC*»pilon  whi^  is'sitkly  to  *ur  state  of 

existence,  maV  be  healthy. to  an<)lher.  '  " 

,  •  ■  •  .       '.'«''•  i      • .    .  ^ ■ . 

.  « iOf  alLiBipoeitioQB  on  the.pablie,  tbe  greatastsn^^o  (o  b^death*  It 
resembles  the  threatening  faces  on  each  side  theTf^ury,  Or  ndUer^ 
It  is  a  necessary  bar  to  our  tendency  to  mote  forward.  Nature  sends 
fP6:0||t#f  ^er.JHwd  with  suHt  «a  intj^us  towards  increase,  of  «i^y- 
i99^n^.(hat  som^iiif  j^  «)7i jgird  to'be  set  nt  4he  cad  of  the  atenjie  we 
;4r-^;iny  t|9^;niadf  rale^iHr:  bias,  a/ad'  mak«  '<ps  enjoj  the  present  being. 
Pfifilh  'leifT^^  tpimfike  im  IhbA^  n»t  of  itselfj  but  of  what  i^  aboat  us. 

,'  '  cmrLDbooD  )%yo  KtowLKDeia. 

''"When  ehiUV^^n  a'fc  m  go(j<j  tjoalt^  and  ferober,  they  have  k  iense  of 
^ei5<»V^re  whrch  seems  too  cxqii^iteio  last,    .it  is  macifeiip  of  clearness 
of  r)loo<1,  fre'shnesi  of  peri'vptioii,  ancVtrustiij^neSs  of.  heart.     We  re- 
,  member  the  time,  when  the  green  raits^  along  a  set  of  siibcirb  gardens 


usied  loftll  us  wU|i.a  sej^iefs  of  holiday:  ami. fiKf^l  9«i|8»Mpn^,p8iiv.qt)jr| 
ItttajiLicaUng.  AcQQidUig  4o  ibe  ptfAt^,  of  our  kt^Uh^  we.^^ve^^m^ny^ 
fUmiMiesoC  Ikii^  l^eMog  s^ill ;  itt.$a^  nothwg  of  mtuiy.oiher  pl^s^r^^s^^ 
"whliik  ha¥e  f^auL  u&for  mai^y  paius,  Tha  best  timtt.to  oatcjii,  iti^i^i  ^ 
^fll^ifi  (lie  mornipgy  at  sijin«-n«a,  o^t,  in  th^cot^i^^^yb.  j^pfl  >y,^  will^ 
lieri'  add,  tl^84  life  i^evev  parbaips  f«eli  8M4;h  a  rei^Hpn  of  tcesk  v&d  young, 
feeWng  upai>  J^,as  U  ^rJy  Fi^itg^oB  ^  ftoi^  roprning,  lyheth^  m^Ojiiat^, 

done  a  sort  of  young  action  (not  to  add  a  wise'one),  v^  tba  seii$e  <^^ 
power  it  gives  you  over  the  coining  day,  produce  a  mixture  of  light- 
ness and  self-posses^loh  in  one^s  feelings,  whiclta  sick  man  must  not 
despai/  of  because  he -doeir  iioi  feel  it  the  Urat  momiifg.  tiotrevmii8iis 
rvform  should  be  ado{Hed  by  Kegm^es.  The  best  #ay  le  veooolniandJt 
btobc^gin  with  allowing  fair  play't«  the  other  side  of  tiie  qiiealion*; 
(See  No.  15,  page  117.)  To  return  to  our  malB^poiot.  After  chihl^ 
Aood,  comes  a  knowledge  of  evil,  or  a  soph1itiq^te>aiid  unhealtliy  madi» 
of  life:  or  one  produces  (he  otherj  and  both afa  c^thitteted*  Evei^ 
thing  tells  us  to  get  back  to  a  .state  of  childhood,  piiii»  plaMttre^ 
imagination,  reason,  passion,  natural  affection  or  piet^',  the  better  :partf 
of  religion.  If  knowledge  is  Supposed  to  b«  Incohipatibf^  witk  it^ 
knowledge  would  saerilici;  herself,  if  necessary,  to  the  same,  caoati,  foo 
she  also  tells  us  to  do  so.  liut  as  a  little  kmowledge  first  leads  ua 
away  from  happiness,  so  a  grMler  knowledge  may  badestiBed  to  briof 
as  back  into  a  fiiier  region  of  it. 

KMWLBDaS  AHO  VKBM/nHStML 

It  is  not  knowledge  that  makes  tis  happy  as  we  grow  upS'  but  the 
knowlrdge  of  unhappincss..  Yet  as  unhappini^ss  existed  when  wo 
knew  it  not,  ?t  becomes, us  all  to  be  acq^inted'  with  it,  that  wettiayi 
all  harfe  the  ch^^qccof  bettering  the  conahion  of  our  spefeles.'  Who* 
would  say  to  hhnsclf,  ^^  I  would  be  happy,  though  all  my  fellowuerea-* 
tures  were  miserable  I**^  Knowledge  must  heat  what  it  woiindfl,  and 
/Extend  the  happiness  which  it  has  taken  aivay.  It  must  do^tijr  <m]i< 
comfort,  as  a  friend  may  do  by  oiie's  books;  enrlab  H*  with  it9 
comments.  One  man  grows  up  and  gets  uiihMlthy  wUboiit  know* 
ledge ;  another,  with  it.  The  former  siiffers  and  does  not  know  why. 
He  is  unhappy^  and  be  sees  unhappiuess,  but  he  can  dp  nothing 
either  for  himself  or  others*  The  lattei  su{ri:rs,  an  J  discovers  why. 
Uc  suffers  even  more,  because  he;  knows  more  ;  but  he  Icartis  ulso  bo^f* 
to  diminish  sulTering  in  ^others,  lie  lea  tin  too  to  apply  his  kriowl^^e' 
to  his  own  case ;  aiui  he  sees  that  as  he  IJniself  sulT^rs  from  the  worlirs 
want  of  knowledge,  so  the  progress  of  kiiowlejgi^  wDuId  take  away 
both  the  world's  sufferings  and  his  owns  The  etTortii  to  this  en(f 
worry  him  perhaps,  and  make  hMa  skkky ;  upon  which,  thiukJng  is 
INfoiUNiNoed  to  be  ifiHirious  to  health.  And  it  may  bo  so,  iHid^T  these 
eircumstances.  VVhat  thcu,  if  it  better's  the  heaUh  of  the  many  .^ 
But  tVaiking  may  also  teach  him  how  to  be  heaUhk^r.  A  game  of 
cricket  on  a  greeji  may  do  for  lum,  what  no  want  of  thoui^ht  would 
haw  done:  ami  ou  the. ot^'r  hand,  if  he  skews  a  want  of  thought  upoa 
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these  pointi,  Aen  tlielaferenM  is  easy :  Im  b  not  to  tliMking  a  mmii  us 
joa  took  him  fbr.  Adkiison  should  hare  got  on  horsebacic,  instead  of 
Walking  up  and  down  a  room  In  his  house,  with  a  bottle  of  wioe  at 
^ch  end  of  h.  Shakspeare  divided  his  time  between  town  and  couo- 
try,  and  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ilf^,  bultt,  and  planted,  and  petted  his 
daughter  Susanna.  Solomon  in  bis  old  age  played  the  Anacreon  ;  and 
wHh  Milton's  lea? e,  <^  his  wisest  heart**  was  not  so  much  out  in  this 
matter,  as  when  his  rojral  impatience  induced  hkn  to  say  that  ererj 
thing  was  ranity. 

catLosooD— olh  Aoa— oub  Dnninr. 
There  iqipears  to  be  soaiething  in  the  ooaiposition  of  humanity  like 
whatwehaf  e  obserred  in  that  of  music  The  musician's  first  thouglu  is 
apt  to  be  his  finest :  he  must  carry  it  on,  and  make  a  second  part  to  his 
air;  and  he  becomes  Inferior.  Natore  in  like  manner  (if  we  may  speak  it 
withottt  profaneness)  appears  to  succeed  best  in  making  childhood  and 
youth.  The  fymphoBy  Is  a  little  perturbed ;  but  in  what ,  a  sprightly 
wanner  the  sir  sets  off !  What  purity  1  What  grace !  What  toocb- 
ingrimpNcity !  Then  comes  sia,  or  the  notion  of  if,  and  ^^  breaks  the 
fair  music"  Well  did  a  Wiser  than  <^  the  wisest  heart"  bid  us  try  mnd 
coatinne  children.  But  there  are  foolish  as  well  as  wise  children,  and 
kis  a  speckl  mark  of  the  former,  whether  little  or  grown,  to  affect 
apanhoodf  and  to  oonfound  it  with  cunning  and  f  lolence. — Do  men  die, 
in  order  that  life  and  its  freshness  may  be  as  often  and  as  roultitu« 
dinously  renewed  as  possible  ?  Or  do  children  grow  old,  that  our 
consciousness  may  attain  to  some  better  mode  of  being  through  a  rough 
path  I  SnperstitioD  answers  only  to  perplex  us,  and  make  ua  partial, 
rbture  answers  nothing.  Bui  Nature's  calm  and  resolute  silence  tells 
us  at  once  to  hope  for  the  future,  and  to  do  our  best  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
aeat*  What  if  it  is  the  aim  of  her  workmanship  to  produce  self-movi ng; 
lostrunients,  that  may  carry  forward  their  own  good  ?  ^^  A  modest 
ihoBghl,''  you  will  say.  Yet  it  is  more  allied  to  some  doctrines  ccIcn, 
bmtd  far  their  humility,  then  you  may  suppose.  Vauily,  in  specula- 
tions earnest  and  affectionate,  is  a  charge  to  be  madt?  ouly  by  vanity. 
What  hu  it  to  do  with  them  J 

BlTDBATOim. 

Either  this  world  (to  use  the  style  of  Marcus  Antoninus)  Is  meant 
to  be  what  it  is,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  our  ciideavours  to  rcn« 
der  it  otherwise  are  right :— if  It  Is,  then  we  must  be  as  we  are,  and 
eeek  excitement  through  the  same  means,  and  our  endeavours  are  still 
right.  In  either  case,  endeavour  is  good  and  useful ;  bat  in  one  of 
ll^m,  the  want  of  It  must  be  a  mistake. 

eooD  Attn  avit. 
Natore  is  justified  (to  speak  humanly)  in  the  ordinary  state  of  th« 
world,  granting  it  is  never  to  be  made  better,  because  the  sum  of  good 
upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  that  of  evil.  For  in  the  list  of  goods 
we  are  not  only  to  rank  all  the  more  obvious  pleasures  which  we  agree 
to  ^1  such,  but  much  that  is  rauked  under  the  head  of  mere  ^xcit^- 


TBS  meiCATDK  tm 

nuenl,  taVlogliope  for  the  ground  of  it,  and  actieti  for  Hie  meilitf.  B<it 
we  ha?e  no  right,  on  thai  account^  to  abstain  from  endeaYoariag  tm 
better  the  condition  of  onr  species,  were  it  only  for  the  sake*of  iad*^ 
▼idual  saiTering.  Nature,  who  is  ioHiiite,  has  a  right  to  act  ia  the 
gross.  Nothing  bnt  an  infinite  suffering  should  make  her  stopif  aadi 
thaet  should  make  her  stop,  were  the  tndtviduai  who. infinitely  sofiered 
the  only  inhabitant  of  his  hell.  Ueaten  and  £artli  should  petition  t# 
b«  aboliribed,  rather  than  that  one  such  monstrosity  should  exist :  k  ifl 
the  absurdest  as  well  as  most  impious  of  all  the  dreams  of  fear.  Tm 
suppose  that  a  DiTine  Being  can  sympathize  with  our  happiness,  is  to 
suppose  that  he  can  sympathize  with  our  misery  ;  but  to  suppose  that 
he  can  sympathize  «ith  misery,  and  yet  suffer  infinite  misery  to  exist, 
rather  than  put  an  end  to  misery  and  happiness  together,  is  to  contra^ 
diet  his  sympathy  with  happiness,  and  to  make  him  prefer  a  positive 
evil  to  a  negatire  one,  the  existence  of  torment  to  the  cessation  of  feeling. 
As  nature  therefore,  if  considered  at  all,  most  be  considered  as  rcgu* 
lated  in  her  operations,  though  infinite,  we  must  look  to  fngitife  Sttf« 
fering  as  nature  must  guard  against  permanent ;  she  carves  otit  our 
work  for  us  in  the  gross :  we  most  attend  to  it  in  the  detail.  To  leave 
every  thing  to  her,  would  be  to  settle  into  another  mode  of  existence, 
or  stagnate  into  death.  If  it  be  said  that  she  will  take  care  of  us  at  all 
events,  we  answer,  first,  that  she  does  oot  do  so  in  the  ordinary  details 
of  life,  neither  earns  our  food  (or  us,  nor  washes  our  bodies,  nor  irritcs 
onr  books ;  secondly,  that  of  things  useful-looking  and  uncertain,  she  ln<* 
cites  us  to  know  the  profit  and  probability  ;  and  thirdly,  (as  we  have 
hinted  in  a  previous  observation),  that  not  knowing  how  far  we  may 
carry  on  the  impulse  of  improvement,  towards  which  she  has  given  os 
a  bias,  it  becomes  us  on  every  ground,  both  of  %noran6e  and  wIsdoA^ 
to  try.  I 

DBORADUrO  IDBAt  CV  DSITr.    . 

The  superstitious,  in  their  contradictory  represj^ntations  of  God, 
call  him  virtuous  and  benevolent  out  of  the  same  passion  of  fear  as 
induces  them  to  make  him  such  a  tyrant.  They  think  they  shall  be 
damned  if  they  do  not  believe  him  the  tyrant  he  is  described :— they 
think  they  shall  be  damned  also,  if  they  do  not  gratuitously  ascribe  to 
him  the  virtues  incompatible  with  damnation.  JBeing  so  unworthy  of 
praise,  they  thirtk  he  will  be  particularly  angry  at  not  being  praised, 
liiey  shudder  to  think  themselves  better,  and  hasten  to  make  amends 
for  it  by  declaring  themselves  as  worthless  as  he  is  worthy. 

QRBAT  DinniCTlOlf  TO  BB  MADB  IK  BIOOTl., 

There  are  two  sorts  of  religious  bigots,  the'  unheathy  aJod  the  ^Wr 
feeling.  The  fear  of  the  former  is  mixed  with  humanity,  and  they 
never  succeed  in  thinking  themselves  favourites  of  God,  but  their  sense 
of  security  is  embittered,  by  aversions  which  they  dare  not  owp  to 
themselves,  and  terror  for  the  fate  of  those  who  are  not  so  lucky.  Th^ 
unfeeling  bigot  is  a  mere  uniBsaginative  animal,  whose  thoughts  ar^ 
confined  to  the  snugness  of  his  own  kennel,  and  who  would  havhii. 
good  one  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this*    lie  stfcures  aplace  ia 


MO  THE  INBtt^rPOKr 

ftMlren  M  1m  Mn^M  Ike  Mabclieflfe>  diMeh  or  a  McVgaleltoy.  Never 
mind  wbo  foffem  oiitd<k,  wonM  or  cktki*  \\^«  once  found  onrarifiea 
>lpf  accMent  on  Board  a  koy,  wbkh  ptottmet  to  <^  fail  b/  UHrlne  Pro« 
Tideaoe.^  Walking  aboot  the  deck  at  oifhi  to  get  rid  of  tiie  ckilliDeao 
^Hifch  woahl  occaikmaUy  Tisit  oar  devodoiis  to  tke  tOirry  hearens  and 
Die  sparkring  ita,  6«r  foot  came  hi  o<mtact  wkb  8ome(kil^v#hit«9 
wMok  wav  fykig  gnfterad  dpiti  aikta)!.  Upon  slx>opng  doiiii^w)^  immA 
H  to  U  a  woiMMw  The  methedbta  had  Mcored  all  the  kedb  bd^Wy 
«iid  were  not  tm  be  diiiarbed. 

scjFBBsmnoit  tbb  wvATmizn  or  asAsow. 
W^  afe  far  from  thinking  that  reason  can  settle  ev^r j  thing.  We 
H^  Qkoce  think  so,  than  that  out  eyesight  can  see  into  all  existence. 
]}ut  it  does  not  follow,  on  that  account,  Ihtt  we  are  to  take  for  granted 
0e  extreinest  contradictions  of  reason.  Why  should  we  ?  We  do 
not  even  think  well  enough  of  reason  to  do  so.  For  heri^  is  one  of  the 
ircreti  of  superstition,  tt  is  so  angry  at  reason  for  not  iKingable  to 
aattlo  je,yeTy  thing|  that  it  runs  iu  desjpalr  iato  the  arms  of  Irrationality, 


oeoa  ta  «««Mi  cvia. 

'    M  God- AlMiiflily  t 
Thfem  it  ft  foul  of  |;oodaeM  in  thiig^.^vU, 
WoMid  m90  o^fiervii^y  dittU  ii  oiu  !** 

80,  with  equal  wisdom  and  good*naA«ve,  does  Shakspeare  make  oiiq  oC 
his  cbarsctiBrB  exclaim.  SofiMng  gtf  es  atpeogth  to  syaiipathy«  Hato 
of  the  pavticolar  may  bare  a  fooiidatioti  in  love  for  the  general.  Tho 
lowestirtd  most  wiHul  vice  may  pUvige  dtaeper,  out  of  a  r^retof  virtue, 
fi^eo  in  envy  may  bo  discenied.sometbiAg  of  an  instinct  of  justice, 
aomotMng  of  a  wish  to  see  nnif  ersal  fair  play,  and  things  on  a  leveL— ^ 
*^  But  there  is  still  a  residuum  of  evil,  of  which  we  should  all  ysitik  io 
get  rid."-*  WeU  then,  lot  w  try.^ 

ARTfFIcfe  OF  EXAGOCR'AtEl>  COMrLAIlTT. 

Disappointment  likes  to  make  put  bad  to  be  worse  than  it  is,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  gnawing  of  its.  actual  wound.  It  Would  confuse 
tibe  Hmits  of  its  pain;  ana  by  extending  it  too  far,  try  (o  make  itself 
imcortain  how  far  it  reached. 

coiTOH*  nu  ■aLV-aacoaciLaMBii'rs  aud  coktbaiikti9ii«. 

Custom  is  seen  more  in  wJiat  wo  bear  than  what  we  enjoy.  And 
yet  a  pain  long  borne,  so  fits  itself  to  oar  shoulders,  that  we  do  np^ 
miss  even  that  without  disquietude.  The  novelty  of  the  sensation 
startles  ps.  Montaigne,  like  our  modem  beaux,  was'  uneasy  when  he 
did  not  feel  himself  well  braced  op  and' tightened  in  bis  clothing. 
Fvisoners  have  beeii  known  to  wish  to  go  back  to  their  priaons.:  inva«. 
lids  have  missed  the  accomponlroent  of  an  old  gun  shot  wotnid ;  aod 
the  wotld  is  apt  to1>e  vety  angry  with  refbntiers  and  innovators,  not 
because  it  is  in  the  right,  but  because  it  is  accostomsd  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  This  is  a  good  thing,  and  shews  the  iodeslrvctihle  feodeocy 
of  nature  to  forego  its  troubles.  Bat  then  reformers  and  innovators 
must  arise,  upon  that  fwy  ground.    To  quarrel  with  them  upon  a 


THSINDIGAITOB^ 

t>r1iiH|>l«  fA  BVdw«d  BfA^n^  'iB^casiid  nid  Ml*  teUMkacnvfttdfe  la  if. 
Rut  to  reseift  th^fnas  Nnp(9rtiiieiit  Mr  elBiBaakiste,  ii  at  hottom  lo^aarntl 
•with  the  ptlnclf^le  ^yf  one's  ^mxL  patience)  and  .to  aet  tin  fear  of  .lamriflg 
aboT«  tlie'COtfrageof'it.  . 

•      •'  Mwncm^ 

'It  has-been  wett  ^bservied^  that  adfke  ii  not  dblikodheeaiMPBJt  ii 
vdtree,  btrt  beean se  sa  few  people  kno«r  him  to  gire  it  Yet  <there/ara 
people  tbinenoogh  to  liate  it  in  priportian  toits  tery  i 


MkTWUiEMt  HOW  WB  FORBAO  IT. 

. .  By llhe  mme  wHsoti  Ibrt  which  7w<e€ali  this  earth  a  Yde  of  IWrs^  we 
might  call  heaven  when  we  got  there  a  Hill  of  Sighs:  for  upon  the 
priheipleof  an  endleK  ptK>|re89ion.  of  beaiitade,  we  might  findaatitl 
beMer  heaves  pf omiavd  ns^  and  this  would  be  enoi^  to  make  u»  dia> 
•fltisfied  with  the  one  ia  possession.  Sfuppose  that  wo  Hafepie;ri^iislj 
•aisled  in  ihe  planet  Marsf  tibat  thore  are  no  fields  ^f  nd  tneea  thejt^ 
and'that  we  nererdieless  conld  imagiae  them  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
kniicipBtingthetr  delight  in  the  next  world.  Suppf^eili^t  there  wae 
no  naoh  thing  there  lA  a  atre^im  of-air,  as  a  wind  inning  one^s  uicefqr 
m  whole.saitemer'a  day.  .  What  a  .romantic  thing  to  fancgr !  What  a 
beatitude  to  anticipate !  Suppose  abore  all  thuit  there  was  no  S4ic)i 
^Uiagrte  lord.  Words  woiitd  be  Ipft  In  anticipating  that*  <<  Eye  hath 
•Mflieeen,  nor  ear  Wnai^  he.  Yet  if  hen  we  got  to  this  beaten  of 
gMien  fif4ds  VLtiA  fresh  aifs»  we  might  .talbe  little  notice  of  either,  for 
want. of  sdmelhiNg  flM>re ;  and  even  ^ove[  Mge  might  oootrivje  to  j^poil 
:)pirett  j'  odiously*. 

•♦    -■••'•..     •  .  i  !■'   \.  i*\.  r'i'i  '  •        .   .  i 

AN;/Vssyi:iai>  of  ttip  nanw*  of  Rliarcus  obscTTinga  fino  old  oak-trte 
^W^y  jipf^y  wlth.^*^,  ord<^rc4  it  tp  Tie  sustftiiied  with  props.  He  was 
coiitii^uis^  his  way  Urmujrh  thc-gontiiry  skirts  of  the  plncf^  wh^na 
jU^niph  q|f  ^more  tlmi^  hiiman  look,  appt^nred  VTore  him,  with  gladnt^^ 
ia.^^rfejfes.  "  llbo'cus/'  said  sUp,  ^*  I  am  thr  Nyn^ph  of  the  tree 
vhfc^  you  hate  saved  froui  p^rif^htn^*  My  life  is,  of  course,  itupli-^ 
fated  iu^t&.cr^i^.  Jiui  far  yon,  my  existenct?  must  have  tormtnatccL 
9nt  fo^yqv^)  .thfB"  sa(>  vrould  have  erased  to  Aow  through  its  bougliFTt 
and  the  godlike  essriice  I  received  from  it  to  aiumate  these  veins.  No 
,mpre;s^ai|I(};I,')h]^Te  filL  the  wiud  in  my  hair,  the  &un  upon  my  chei^ks, 
or  the  balmy  rain  upon  my  body.  Now  I  shall  feel  them  inany  years 
to  come.  Many  years  also  will  your  fellow-creatnres  sit  under  my 
shade,  and  hear  the  benignity  4>f  my  .whispers,  and  repay  me  with  their 
honey  and  their  thanks*  Ask  what  I  can  give  you,  Rhaecus,  and  you 
ahamian\jijt^*  . 

*  :Bea  the  SobpUoit  ii|u>n  ApoilQui4w,RUoidliu>,  or,  (he  Mythology  of  tjlatAlis 
Corner. 


TflV  INDICAbTCm; 

Tl«  yiNAif  mn,  who  Ind  din*  *  grtoifat  •dlb«  bttt  Wd  not  tteasliC 
mi  tocMtekiin^  to  naiij  kkMy  iSkbi^  iwceif«d  tW  pcaifiei  of  tB* 
JVjoifli  wkli «  te  laixtaFe  of  rarpriM  wid  lio««9».  He  did  not  wnnt 
courage  howerer :  and  emboldened  by  ber  tone  and  mnnoer,  and  still 
more  by  a  beanty  which  had  all  the  bnxom  bloom  of  humanity  in  it,  witii 
m  prBtenmttM  gra«eftilnetft  bHidea,  be  jneqneaUd  that  she  woald  re- 
cei?e  him  aa  a  loter^  There  was  a  look  in  her  face  at  this  reqneat, 
anewaiing  to  aodeaty,  but  something  still; finer.  Uarii^  no  gnilt,  she 
aeemed  to  hare  none  of  the  common  Infirmities  either  of  shame  or  im'- 
pudence.  In  fine,  she  consented  to  reward  Rhecns  as  he  wished  ; 
aiid  said  she  would  send  a  bee  to  infonn  him  of  the  hoar  d  Aelr 
jneetfng* 

Who  now  was  sb  delimited  as  Rhsftcos  ?  fbr  he  was  a  great  admirer 
'ofthe  fsfr  sex,  and  not  a  little  prond  of  their  admiring  him  in  retnro  ; 
and  no  homan  beadty,  whom  he  had  known,  coald  compare  with  the 
Hsmadr3rad.  It  must  be  owned  at  the  game  time,  that  his  taste  for 
tore  and  beanty  was  not  of  quite  so  etahed  a  description  as  he  took  it 
ioT.  If  he  was  fbnd  of  the  fslt  sex,  he  was  pretty  nearly  as  food  of 
dice,  and  feasting,  and  any  oCher  excitement  whkh  came  in  his  way  ; 
and  vnlnckily  he  was  throwing  the  dice  that  f  ery  noon,  whm  die  bee 
tame  to  summon  him. 

He  was  at  a  rery  fntere9tlng  part  of  the  game,— 40'much  so,  that  he 
did  not  at  first  recognize  the  object  of  t)^  bee*s  homming.  ^  Gob- 
f 6tind  thfs  bee  l""  saf d  he,  <^  it  ^ms  plagully  ibnd  of  mew»  He  broshed 
9t  away  two  or  three  times,  but  the  busy  messenger  returned,  and  only 
hummed  the  louder.  At  lut,  he  bethought  him  of  the  Nymph;  bet 
his  impatience  seemed  to  Increase  with  his  pride,  and  he  gare  the  poor 
insect  such  a  brush,  as  sent  him  away  crIpfAed  In  both  his  thiahs. 

The  bee  retumeid  to  his  mistress  as  well  as  be  could ;  and  shortly 
after  was  followed  by  his  joyous  assailant,  who  came  triumphing  in 
the  success  of  his  dice  and  his  passion.  ^^  I  Mm  here,"  said  the  Huia- 
drysd.  Ahscus  looked  among  the  trees,  but  could  see  nobody.  **  I 
am  here,'>  said  a  grave  sweet  Toice,  *'  right  before  you.**  Khanms 
saw  nothing.  *<  Alas,"  said  she,  **  Rhecus,  yon  cannot  see  me,  nor 
will  jou  see  me  more.  I  had  thought  better  of  your  discernment  and 
your  kindness ;  but  you  were  but  gifted  with  a  momentary  sight  of 
me.  You  will  see  nothing  In  future  but  common  things,  and  those 
sadly.  You  are  struck  blind  to  erery  thing  else,  llie  hand  that 
could  strike  my  bee  with  a  lingering  death,  and  prefer  the  embracing 
of  the  dice-box  to  (hat  of  affectionate  beauty.  Is  not  worthy  of  lore 
and  the  green  trees." 

The  wind  sighed  off  to  a  distalice;  and  Rhoecus  felt  that  he  was 
alone. 
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THE   INDICATOR. 


There  ht  arrtftag  mrnnd  akMt  doH^  fli^ 
Antl  taktt  surrry  «Hh  bwte  coriont  eye: 
Now  thU,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 

SmmHi* 
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THB  NURTURE  OF  TtUPTDL£MU8« 

TsirroLBMiM  was  the  son  of  Cele«s  king  of  Attica^  bjr  Uv  wMf 
Potjmnia.  Daring  hb  jronth  he  felt  Miefa.an  anioor  ftnr  nowled^ 
and  soch  a  desire  ta  impart  it  to  his  feUow««reatt|f«f)  thit  lunring  ^it 
a  slight  frame  tor  so  Tigorons  a  son(  to  inlmbit^  and  jntetihg  as  sstal 
If  ith  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  envj  fl-om  those  who  wer»  interested 
in  being  thought  wiser,  he  ^It  into  a  wasting  illness*  Hisftesh  left  hie 
l>ones;  bis  thin  hands  trembled  when  be  ionebM  the  llarp^  his  ino 
warm  ejes  looked  stadngly  oat  of'theb  sockets,  lilptisAattf  timi  lad 
slipped  ont  of  their  plaoes  in  heaMen. 

At^this  period,  an  extraordinary  ^nd  awinl  sensatira  itradky.ott» 
Aight,  through  all  the  streets  of  Elensis»  It  was  felt  both  by^  those  who 
slept  and  those- who  were  awake.  The  fdmer  dreamt  great  dreama; 
the  latter,  especially  the  revellers  and  hypocrites  who  were  pvrsokig 
their  profane  orgies,  looked  at  one  another,  and  thonght  of  Tripto^- 
lemus.  As  to  Triptolemns  himself^.he  shook  in  his  bed  with  exceed* 
ifig  agitation ;  but  it  was  with  a  pittstire  that  overcame  him  like  pain. 
He  knew  not  how  to  account  far  it;  l>ut  be  begged  Us  iklherto  gm 
out,  and  meet  whatever  was  comingi  Va  felt  that  some  eitsaordinarjr 
good  ^SB  approaching,  both  for  himsetf  and  hisCsHewACveatuves ;  bnt 
vevenge  was  neverlhrther  from  his  thoof^itsw  Whatwas  lie  to  revenge? 
Mistake  and  unhappiness?  He  was  too  wise,  too  kindy  and  too  anfw 
liering.  *^  Alas  1  thonght  he,  an  naluiown  joy  shakes  ne  like  a  paipahla^ 
sorrow ;  and  their  minds  are  but  as  weak  as  my  body;-.  Tkeji 
bear  a  touch  they  are  not  accustomed  to^'^^     • .    ,     / 
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The  kifif  I  his  wiCp,  aod  his  daughters  went  oot,  tremblhig,  (hoagh 
not  So  mach  as  Triptolemus,  nor  with  th«  same  feeling.  There  was  a 
great  light  in  the  air,  which  moTed  gradually  towards  them,  and  seemed 
to  be  struck  apwards  from  something  in  the  street.  Presently,  two 
gigantic  torches  appeared  round  the  comer;  and  underneath  them, 
sitting  in  a  car,  and  looking  earnestly  about,  sat  a  mighty  female,  o€ 
more  than  ordinary  sl^  ai>d  beaujty^  Jlec  laf  ge  hlacWeyes,  with  their 
gigantic  browa  bebt/ovtr  thcm^and  ^anaoudted  wiUva  white  fotehead 
and  a  profusion  of  hair,  looked  here  and  there  with  an  intentness  and 
a  depth  of  yearning,  indescribable.  ^^  Chaire,  Demeter  !*'  exclaimed 
the  king,  in  a  loud  voice :-^^  Hail^  creative  mother!**  He  raised  the 
cry  common  at  festivals,  when  they  ims^ned  a  deity  manifesting  him* 
self;  and  the  prie^U  poured  out  of  their  dwellings,  with  vestment  and 
with  incense,  which  they  held  tremblingly  aloft,  turning  down  their 
pale  faces  from  the  gaze  of  the  passing  goddess. 

It  was  Ceres  looking  for  her  lost  daughter  Proserpina.  The  eye  of 
the  deity  seemed  to  have  a  greater  severity  in  its  earnestness,  as  she 
passed  by  ti^e  p^k^tsc;  but  at  sight  jof  a.  chorus  of  yoiiths  and  damsels^ 
who  dared  to  Uti  up  their  eyes  as  well  as  voices,  she  gave  such  a  beao* 
tiful  tmUe  as  none  but  gods  In  sorrow  can  give  ;  and  emboldened  with 
this,  the  king  and  his  family  prayed  her  to  accept  their  hospitality. 

She  did  so.     A  temple  in  the  king's  palace  was  her  chamber,  whore 
she  lay  on  the  golden  bed  usually  assigned  to  her  image.    The  most 
precious  fruits  and  peirfames burnt  constantly  at  the  door ;  and  at  first 
no  hymns  were  sung  but  those  of  homage  and  condolence.     But  these 
Ih^goddeta  c^mmtededtobechianged  for  happier  songs;  and  word 
Wtt^  also  gsrenta  the  oity  that  it  should  remit  its  fears  and  its  oares, 
and  shew  all<the  ]Hipploess<if  which  it  was  capable  before  she  arrived. 
^  ¥or^?  said  she,  ^f  the  voiee  orhappinass  arisfaig  from  earth  is  a  god*» 
beat  tnoettsew     A  deity  Uvea  better  on  the  pleasure. of  what  it  baa 
arMed,  tlnto.ii.'a  return  of  a  par*  of  ks  gifts."*    . 
uSudkiwerai^e  nalii«n  whtdi  Ceres  delighted  to  utter  dnriiig  hmr 
aliofle<afc  Biaatlsy  aind  which  after  wards  formed  th^  eatence  af  her  v^ 
nowned  mysteries  at  that  place.^    Bat  the  t>i|ga|ts,  who  alterwarda 
Mbpted^aad  lujiired  thfem,  heard  them  with  dismay;  for  they  were 
siriiilar  tO*wbai  y«idiig  Triptblemus  had  uttered,  in  the  aspfrmtkuis  of 
biaviftue..    The  rest  af.tiK  inhabitants  gaiva  themselves  op  to  the  joy, 
troos  wl^iak  the  divinity  would  only  extract  oonsohUion.      They 
danced,  they  Redded,  ^ey  loved ;  they  praised  her  in  hymns  aa^bear- 
ful  as  iier  aatitral  temper;  they  did  great  and  glorious  things  for  one 
aBotheri  nevitr  was  Attica  so  lull  of  true  joy  anid  heHosm :  the  youvg^ 
warn  sooght  eretfy^dea  a^id  fearful  plaoa  in  tlia  territory,  to  aeo  if  Prc^ 
9erpina'iMajthare;'ainithe  damsels  vied  wha^  shaatd'fite  them  vnoae 
kis^s  lar  tkstriraward.    <^  Oh  Dearest  and  Divineat  Mother!**  SMg 
the.EleQSinfeai,  aa  th*y  surramidcd  the  kfaig^  palace  at  night  withr 
thesreneningih^n:-^^  O  greatest  and  best 'goddess*  w^o  not  above 
aolrtanr^thyaelf^  mat  yet  above  aiL:wiair  to  iniiot  it,  we  Ip^w  by  tbtr 
tfcstiiioii  sfrf  intkad  ditine.     W«nid.tkat  we  might  restore  tiie«  tiiy 
beloved  daughter,  thy  daughter  Preeerphsa  t  he  dark^  the  bfontilul,  the 
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BMflior  Joviug ;  i$hom  iokM'goa,  l^Mscaisovs  ^avtfcyidEl^  i^toU 
'k^epr-for  hi»bini'jailmii  dotting*  Would  wvtnigbl^MerlMvantliuife 
arms!  We  woold  wiUttiglj  ^e  for  the  iight;  would,  waUdgljr  idie 
*wbk  tie  oiily  pletgore  vhkk  tiion  tell  Uit-mkathig  .to  ii8»^        )  /  I . ; 

Tho  goddcM  would  w«ep  at  tiiese!  tWi%ht  bfmiis,  dottfoli^g Jierself 
fortke  ftbsedce  of  Pposerpioa  by  thinkiiii^  how  ^manjr  daughtera  tfefe 
iMdrniade  happy,  Triptolemas  shed -w taker  tears  at  *tbem  id  hh 
•ecrielbtd^  biit>they  were  happier  onetsthHo  before,  f^I^haUdiav? 
thooglvthe,  ^^  merely  from  the  bitten^s^eet  joy  of  seeing  the  growithe^ 
a  happiness  which  I  mast  nerer  taste;  but  the  days  I  looged  for  hifjrb 
arriT^d.  Would  that  my  &ther  would  only  spedk  to  the  goddess^. that 
my  pessaf;e td  jtbe ftare  mighthe. a iittl^ easier }*^ 
.  The  lither  doubted  whether  he  ah^dd  flfieak  to  the  goddeK/  ife 
iored  his  SOB  warmly,  though  he^id  iiot  weiruDderStajid  hiiti ;  apod 
4he  mothery  in  spite  of  aH  the  goddess's  kiodue^.  Was  afraid  lesitn 
telling  her  of  a  child  whom  they  were  abbot  taloSo,  they  shonld  re*> 
iMod  her  too  forcibly  of  her  own.  Yet  the  mother,  in  ad  Ufday.of 
alhim  one.  day,  at  a  fainting  fit  of  her  8^^^  was  the  first  to  :rtsot»ete 
•peald  to  her;  aad  the  king  and  She  with  pale  and  agitnted  ftfcetf^  Weoi 
amd  prostrated  theaisebresat  her  feet.  ^^  What  is  this,  kind  hosts  !V 
said  C^es,  ^^  hare  ye  too  lost  a  daughter  ?"  ^^  No ;  bat  we  Aall  lose 
a  son,*'  answered  the  parents,  ^^  but  for  the  help  of  heaven.'^  ^^  A  sonC 
T^led  Ceres  :  ^'  why: did  yon  not  tell  ane  year  aon  Was  Ulriug?  .1 
had  heard  of  him,  aaid  wbhed  to  see  bias;  butueTer  finding  hks 
among  ye,  Ignessed  that  he  was  no  more,  and  I  would  not  tcoahJo 
you  with:  such  a  mecnory.  Bat  why  did  ye  fear  mine,  when  I  cduld 
do  good  i  Did  your  son  fear  it  i"<**»'^  No  indefd,''  aaid  the  pitreats; 
^^  ho  urged  as  to  tell  thee."^^^  He  is  the  being  I  took  him  for,*'  n^ 
Aarned  the^dess :  ^  lead  me  to  where  he  li^s*" 

They  came  to  his  chamber,  and  found  him  kneeling  up  on  th^  hcdi 
Ma  face  and  joined  hsinds  binding  towards- the  door.  He  hod  Mtthe 
approach  of  the  deity ;  ,and  :though  h^  shook  in  every  iii[ib,'it  was  a 
hrauspdrt  beyond  fear  that  made  hha  rise;  it  was  Lorei  and  grati^udii 
Jhe  goddess  sstw  it;  and  bent  oohsm  a  look  tiiatpuA'Coaipoattk-e  in  liis 
shattered  nenres»  ^*  What  wantest  thou/'  sald$hc^>  ^'.  stringier  with 
great  thoughts  V*  *'  Nothing,"  answered  Triptqlemus,  **'  if  thoia 
tbinkest  it  good,  bat  a  shorter :  and  easier  death."  .  ''  What?  Botm 
Ihy  task  is  doaei"  «<  Fate,"  he  replied,  ^^eontuir  to^^i  nf^  that! 
IMS  not  fitted  for  my  task,  and  St  is  mor^  than  .don^  siiico  thou  .art 
bene.  I  pray  thte,  let  -roe  dio;  iUmtl  may  not  See /every  •oaeiai'oarid 
^e.weepiag  ta  the  midst  of  joy  at  my  disoasei  and  y^t  noiihafe 
strength  eaou^  left  in  my  haifeds  to  wipe^way.  Uwiir  ttiars.f  /^.  Not 
so,  n^  child,"  said  the  goddess,'*  add  her  gmnd'harnwuiioiw  vtiide.had 
terrain  it,  as  she  spoke;  ^faot  aoiv  Tniptolemis ;  fo(  my  ta^^  tathjr 
task ;  aaderea  gods,  wofk;  with  anatd-ameBts*  :  XhOu  iMl:4ipt  gOA% 
AhtoaghitUthy'triate:yet;  bat  thoa:  sbalt  hanro  a  belter, (iovetiiig.^ 
fae^rithemi:  .yet. still  bydqgffee^.  Gradual  sorrow,  gradual  joy/'. :  :  *r 
.  -  «So  saying^  she  put  her  hand  -to  his  heart,  aAdpress^it^  And  the 
AgUatioAOf  |usjipir|b^Mm/ucdK!ii#ll2yred)'thpugh  ha  Ji^rhfd^hU 
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'mcKdJi^  peitar^  l»r  vedcnas*  From  that  tine,  the  bed  of  Xri^fv- 
leoilif  WM  removed  into  the  temple,  and  Geres  herael^lieceme' KIs 
aeceod  mother.  Bat  nobody  knew  bow  the  rnoarlshed  him.  lit  was 
said,  that  Ae  swnmoned  mUk  Into  her  bosom,  and  tiovi-iaheii  him  nt 
^ber  immortal  heart,  as  though! he  bad  been  Dewiy>:berD  ttr.  heaven. 
Bat  he  did  not  grow  taller  in  statare,  as  men:  exacted. .  His  health 
'"was  restored ;  his  joints  ii^re  knk  again,  and  stronger  than  -^er;  but 
lie  continned  the  same  small,  tfaongh  gpacefal  youth  ;  oaly  the  sicklier 
fartic^s  wbkb  he  had  recetred  from  his  parents  withdrew  their  wast* 
ing'lnfloevoe. 

:  At  last  bowarer;  his  tery  figore  began  to  grow  nhd  ezpiltfid.  Up  to 
the  moment,  he  had  only  been  an  interesting  mortal^  in*  wboos  the 
atontest  sind  best-made  of  his  father's  sobjects  reeognized  something 
«ientall)r  superior.  Now,  he  began  to  look  in  person  as  well  as  in 
•mbid  a  demigod.  The  curiosity  of  the  pkrents  was  roused  at  this 
nppeamnce;  and  It  was  heightened  by  the  report  «f  a  domestic,  who 
«a^  that  In  passing  the  door  af  the  temple  onenight,  she  heard  a  sound 
as  «f  n  mighty  tire.  But  their  partntal  feelings  were  also  excited  hy 
lheboha»4oar  of  Triptdemnt,  who,  while  beseemed  to  rise  with  double 
cheerfulness  in  the  mornli^,  always  began  to  look  melancholy  towards 
nightlhfl.  For  some  hours  before  be  retired  to  rest,  he  grew  silent, 
and  looked  mnM  and  more  thoughtful^  thoiigh  nothing  could  be 
kinder  in  his  ^manners,  to  every  t>ody^  hud'  the  hour  lio  sooner 
nptpHsached  for  his  retiring^  than  he  went  instantly  alid  even  chear- 
fully.  .        :         , 

HIs;  pannts:  fesolved  to /vtateh.  ^  They  kne^  not  what  ikpy  were 
nbeiut,  or  dieyi  would  have  abstained  :  for  Ceres  was  every  night  at  her 
onchaataients  to  rebder  (heir  son  immortal  in  being  as  well  as  feme ; 
and  interruption  would  be  fatal.  At  midnight,  they  Ustened  at  th* 
iemple^oorw 

The  ftnt  thing  they  heard  was  the  roaring  noise  of  6re,  as  had  been 
teported.  It  w^s  deep  and  fierce.  They  were  abont  to  retire  for 
feari^  bnt  curibsity  and-  parental  feeling  prevailed.  Tbey  listened 
n^hi  y  but  for  some  time  heard  nothing  but  the  fire.  At  last,  a  voice, 
ieseo^ling  their  child's,  gave  a  deep  groan.  ^^  It  was  a  strong  trial, 
usy  ftob,^'sald  another,  In  which  they  recognized' the  mehincholy  sw4>e(« 
nosb  of  the  |ioddess.  -^^  TKe  grandeur  and  eiceeding  novblty  of  these 
viiions,*'  SUM  the  fhinter  voice,  ^^  press  upon  me,  as  though  thoy  would 
bear  down  nvf  biain.'^  ^  But  they  do  not,"  returned  the  deity,  ^^  sad 
they  have  not.  I  will  summon  the  nextJ*'  ^^  Nay,  not  yet"  rejoined 
the  mortal;  .«<  yot  be  it  as  thou  wilt*  I  khow  what  thou  tellest  ne, 
gr^t  and  kind  mother."— «<  Thou  dos^  know,"  snid  the  gbddess, 
*^  and  4hon  kttowest  in  I  he  very  heart  of  thy  knowledge,  which  is  in 
tte  sympathy  Df  it  and  the  love.  Thoo  soest  that  (Klierenoe  is  not  dif« 
fsrenoe,  and  yet  is  so ;  (bat  the  same  isnotlhe  same,  ami  yet  nwst  be ; 
that  what  is.  Is  but  what  ^e  see,  and  as  w(^  sdfr  It ;  and  yet  that  which 
we  see>  is;  Then  shalt  prove  it  finally ;  and  this  is  the  last  trial  hat 
one.  Vision,  come  forth."^  A  noise  here  took  place,  asaf  ttieen. 
thlnoe  ol  44Mncthin§  eacceding   hurtled  aud^  agoi^iaed,    but  whi^h 
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remained  fixed  with  eqaal  stillneM.  A  brief  pause  took  piece,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  listeners  heard  their  son  speak,  but  in  a  voice  of 
exceeding  toil  and  loathing,  and  as  if  he  turned  away  his  head  : — ^^  [t 
is,"  said  he,  gasping  for  breath,  **  utmost  deformity.'*  **  Ouly  to 
;thixie. habitual  eyes,  and  when  alone,"  said  the  goddess,  in.a  soo4htng 
and  earnest  manner ;—^'Mook  again!"  "  0h  my  heart!"  said  the 
'same  Toice,  gasping  as  if.  with  transport,  **  they  are  perfect  beauty 
and  humanity."  "  They  are  only  two  of  the  same,"  said  the  god- 
'desB,  **each  going  out  of  itself.  Deformity  to  'the  eyes  of  habit 
is  notlifng  but  anatyais;  in  essence  it  n  nething  but  one«nesi^,  if 
.-aock'  a  thing  .'there  be^  The  touch  and  tlie  result  is  erery  thio^ 
See  what  a  goddess  kno^s,  and  see  neirertheless  what  8^e  feels :-» 
in  this,  only  greater  then  mortals^  that  she  liFes  for  ever  to  do 
good.  Now  comes  the  last  and  greatest  trial:  now  shalt  (hoa 
^see  the  real  worlds  as  they  are ;  now  shalt  thoa  behold  them 
lapsing  in  reflected  splendour  about  tlie  blackness t>f  space;  now  shalt 
"thou  dip  thine  ears  into  the  mighty  ocean  of  their  harmonies,  and  l)e 
^ie  to  be  touched  with  the  concenirate3  lore  of  the  uniTerse.  Roar 
heavier,  fire;  endnre^  endure^,  then  unmortaKsmig  frame.**  "  Yea, 
DOfir,  noMT,'*  said  the  other  voice,  in  a  superhnmam  tone,  which  the 
listeners  knew  not  whether  to  ^think  joy  or  anguish  ;  but  their  miudii 
were  so  much  mOre  full  of  the  latter,  that  they  opened  a  place  from 
^rhich  the  priestess  used  to  speak  at  the  lintel,  and  looked  in.  ;The 
mother  beheld  her  son,  stretched,  with  a  face  of  bright  agony,  upon* 
burning  coals.  She  shrieked;  and  pitch  darkness- fell  upon  the 
teiBftte,  amd  all  "aboiut  it.  ^^  A  little  while/r.  said  ^e  mdurnfol  Voice 
of:  Ibe  goddess  .^^  and:  beaten  bed  liad  another  life.  Oh  Fear !  what 
jdoes  tbpa  not  do  i  Oh  may  all  but  divine  hoy^*  continued  she,  ^*  now 
plunged  again  into  physical  darknes?,  thou  canst  not  do  good  so  lon^ 
as  thou  wonUlst  have  done,  but  thou  slialt  have  a  life  almost  as  ion£ 
as  the  commonest  sons  of  men,  and  a  thousand  times  more  useful  and 

Sforious.  Thou  must  change  away  the  rest  of  thy  particles,  as  others 
6;  and  in  the  process  of  time,  they  may  njeet  agaiii  under  some 
nature  worthy  of  thee,  and  gire  thee  another  chance  for  yearning  iul# 
immortality ;  but  at  present,  the  pain  is  doti^  *  the  pleasure*  must  no^ 
Hfjive."  ...-.': 

^Tlje  fright  they  had  undergone,  slew  the  weak  parents.  Tripto- 
)emus,  strong  in  body,  chearful  to  all  in  show,  chearful  to  himself  in 
man^  thin^,  retained  nevertheless  a  certain  melancholy  from  his  re- 
collections ;  hut  .It  did  not  hinder  him  froth  sowing  joy  wherever  he 
went.  It  incited  htm  but  tlip  nioretodoso.  The  success  of  otliert 
stood  him  instead  of  his  own.  Ceres  gave  him  the  first  seeds  of  the 
corn  that  makes  bread,  and  sent  him  tn  her  Chariot  round  the  world  to 
teach  men  how  to  use  it.  **  I  am  not  iiti mortal  myself,"  said  he,  '*  bat 
U't.the  gpod  i  do  be  so,  and  I  sjiall  vet  die  happy,"  ,  ^^ 
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^Tht  aotiitnh  U  now  coofinned.  The  hanreirf  is  0T«r ;  the  pamen^ 
kirds  9LTt  gone  or  goingi  b^^yj  raiiif  hlfe  IwepC  Cheiiir  of  its  warmtb^ 
jiad  pre|)ar^  ike  farCH  for  tbe  imprtfisroiu  of  winter* 

And  the  aothorV  ae»toa  changes  likewise*  We  caa  no  lopger  per- 
iniade  Mrselfesthtt  it  Sa  summery^ by  dint  of  r^sol? isf  io  tWnJ^  so*  We 
tannot  ivarm  tnirscflt^rmt  tbe  look  of  the  aanshlaew  Initaad  of  sittiB^ 
%( the  window^  **  hi^dermg*  oorsalres,  as  people  say,  with- ea^yfagr 
\ht  flight  of  Nalore^  We  find  oar  knees  tttrned  round  to  the  tre-ylace, 
jour  face  opposite  i^  pt«:tiired  instead  ^  k  real  landscape,  and  our  feet 
foaating  upoo  a  fender*  This  veniiMls  vs  that  we  began  our  first 
volume  of  thelNpiCATO*  attbe  Kune  season;  and  that  it  b  now  Yer|§. 
lug  to  adosew  Wo  hope  and  iodecd  heiieve,  ffom  what  o«f  r^iadev^ 
•both  say  and  do^  that  they  hare  hetm  as  much  pkued  with  enoo«»ter- 
Ing  Hs  '^  shtnkig  iiiormng  hce^  every  week,  as  we  have  keen  in  aesdiog 
It  forth ; — a  great  deal  more  so^  we  trust,  occasionally.  Half  as  tnnch 
so  will  have  done  at  some  other  times,  when  we  have  been  in  high 
•  spirits,  and  fialteved  ouraehea  that  wo  made  the  school-boy  urchio 
4oek'haadaoiiie» 

Wbett  BOflMv  ttidywenti  go^  otlMTs  come.  Tim  h^y  wUl  now  h» 
gathering  their  nuts.  The  trees  will  p«t  forth,  in  theh*  bimaely^ylB^ 
lea  res,  all  the  colours  of  heaven  and  earth  which  th'^y  have  received 
from  sun,  and  lain,  and  soil;  Nature,  in  her  heaps  of  grain  and 
be? rii*s^  will  set  before  the  animal  creatioti  as  profuse  and  luxurious  a 
4ea4t,  as  a»y  oCoor  lordly  palates  have  received  from  tart  and  desert. 
•  Nature  with  the  help  of  a,  very  little  art,  caa  put  forth  a  prettier  httl 
i»f  fare,  than  most  persons,  If  people  will  but  persuade  each  other  tbat 
elieapness  Is  as  good  as  deamess ; — a.di9Cavery,w]e  think,  to  which  tka 
ta^-gaiher  might  easily  help  us.  I^t  us  see  what  she  says  this  autonm. 
^m^ineus  seated  at  the  bar  of  a  fashionable  harbour,  or  boxed  io  a 
ji^Jvaa  scene  of  considerable  resprt.  Enter,  a  waittr,  the  September 
4^$penAer*<— *thatiog^ous4nd  «4dly-drt'»scd  rogue,  cf  wbiiu^  w|e*ro 
4oiiytkat  wheohet^pe(iiX!d!btii>re^ihe  pi9et9.he.was,,  I     . 

('  ,   lle»vy  UiJ^a  miifc  il»e  tpoil 

3  OrUarTeti't  fioU«f«>  wlvi^b  lit  idmU  liUbv^u    , 

At  present,  he  assumes  A  more  modest  aspect,  nitha  bunch- of  ash- 
leaves  under  his  arm  by  way  of  duster.  He  bows  like  a  poplar,  draws 
•a  west  wind  through  his  teeth  genteelly,  and  lays  before  us  the  follow- 
ing \yl\\  of  cntertaiumcut  :<— 


Tiie.iiin)ia\Toa  an 

Fruity  4itto«—dfttfK  '  ^  . 

NutB^  ditto-^-ditto. 
..  Breidyditto— lazed.    ^ 

Fresh  airs,  ditto— taxed  If  in  doors — not  out. 

Ijight,  ditto— ditto. 

AVine,  in  its  unadulterated  shape^  as  grapes,  dr  sunshine,  or  welU 
Cermeoter  blood. 

Cyder  and  Perry. 

the  Arbours  of  ivy,  wild  boney.suckle,  arbiitas,  &C.  al)  in  flower. 

Otiier  flowers  on  table. 

The  anti-rooin,  with  a  view  into  It,  immense,  with  a  slcy-blua 
pupo^,.an4  hung  round  witk  wjth  (and^fopes  c^Qiifesiodly  iuiratt^blc.  ■ 
-    Towards  the  conclnsion,  a  vocal  concert  1im6np4he  trees. 

At  night,  falling  stars,  and  a  striking  panoramic  view  of  ^he  bt?avcns» 
on  whi^  occasion  for  a  few  nights  only,  the  snme  moon  witl  be  in- 
troduced,  thai  was  admired  by  the  **  immortal  5hak«peare !  t  !'* 

N.B.  It  is  reported  by  some  malignant  persons,  that  the  bird- 
concert  is  not  artificial :  whereas  it  will  bo  found,  upon  the  smallest 
inspection,  to  beat  even  the  most  elaborate  inventions  of  the  justly 
admired  Signor  Mecanical  Fello. 


Ah,  dear  friend, as  valued  a  <\ne  as  thou  ^rt  a  poet, — John  Keats,— 
we  cannot,  after  all,  find  it  in  our  heaKs  to  be  glad,  now  thou  art  gono 
away  with  the  swallows  to  seek  a  kindlier  clime.  The  rains  began 
to  fall  heavily,  the  moment, thou  wast  to  go; — we  do  not  say,  poet- 
like, for  thy  departure.  One  tear  in  an  honest  eye  is  more  precious 
to  thy  sight,  than  all  the  metaphorical  weepings  in  the  universe ;  and 
thou  didst  leave  many  starting  to  think  how  many  months  it  would  be 
till  they  saw  thee  again.  And  yet  thou  didst  love  metaphorical  tears 
too,  In  their  way ;  and  couldst  always  liken  every  thing  in  nature  to 
something  great  or  small ;  and  the  rains  that  lieat  against  thy  cabin- 
window  will  set,  we  fear,  thy  over-working  wits  upon  many  compari- 
sons that  ought  to  be  much  more  painful  to  others  thtn  thyself; — 
Heaven  mend  their  envious  and  ignorant  numskulls.  But  thou  hast 
**  a  mighty  soul  in  a  little  body  f*  and  the  kind  cares  of  the  fohner 
for  all  about  thee  shall  no  longer  subject  the  latter  to  the  chance  «C 
impressions  which  it  scorns  ;  and  the  soft  skies  of  Italy'  shall  breatlto 
haln  upon  it;  and  thou  shalt  return  with  thy  fricad  the  aij^htuig^Ie^ 
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and  make  all  thy  otber  frieods  m  happj  irkk  llf  T^ltoAiHWy  are 
sorrowful  to  mits  iL  The  little  cag^  thou  diJM  iooieaBiir  tkmr^  with 
us,  looks  as  drficirut  without  thee,  as  thy  present  one  may  do  without 
us ;  bat«— farewell  for  awhile :  thy  heart  is  in  bar  fields :  and  tlK>a 
wilt  iK>on  be  back  to  rejoin  it» 

(3- 


PrtAtMl  %ii«t  pnHluili^  by  Jamicrm  Applbtjiiio,  Ne.  10«  C«lhfrnne»«trfH«  Strsfid, 
Prtoe  8d.— AikI  »old  bHo  by  A.  Glidini?!,  Importer  of  SnnffV,  N<kSI,  Tavtat^k- 

•trrei,  Covent-gNrdrii.    Oroert  received  at  th«  abovt  pUceif  and  by  all  Beuk* 
•ellrr*  and  Newtmen. 


THE    INPICATOR. 

Ttiere  h«  arrivinf  roond  abont  do€h  flie» 
An4  tmket  lunrey  with  baste  curious  rye; 
Vnm  this,  now  tbat*  he  Mstctii  teoderty. 


No.  Lt— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  »Ui,  18M. 


ON  COMMENDATORY  VERSI3. 

Wk  must  Inform  the  reader  of  a  yery  particular  sort  of  distress,  to 
^hich  we  agreeable  writers  are  subject.  We  mean  the  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  letters  of  approbation.  During  the  first  sra  of  our  period!* 
cal  flourishing,  we  used  to  sink  them  entirely,  comforting  ourseWes  in 
priTate  with  our  magnanimitj,  and  contrasting  it  with  tlie  greedy  ad* 
mission  which  some  of  our  brethren  gave  to  all  panegyrical  comers. 
We  had  not  yet  learnt,  that  correspondents  ha?e  delicate  feelingd  to  be 
consulted,  as  well  as  editors.  When  this  rery  benignant  light  was  let 
in  upon  us,  we  hod  to  consider  the  natures  of  our  sereral  correspon- 
dents, and  to  try  and  find  out  which  of  them  wrote  most  sincerely, 
which  would  lie  hurt  or  otherwise  by  non-insertion,  and  which  we 
ought  to  give  way  to,  as  a  matter  of  right  on  therr  own  parts,  as  well  as 
of  pleasure  on  ours.  We  found  our  scruples  wonderfully  apt  to  be 
ilone  away  in  proportion  to  the  Intelligence  and  eordiaHty  of  Hie 
twrher.  Mere  good*nature,  with  all  our  esteem  for  it,  we  could  seldoAi 
admit,  for  obvious  reasons;  but  good-nature  and  wit  in  unbon,  espe- 
cklly  if  joined  with  the  knowledge  of  any  generous  actidn  performed 
by  the  possessor,  we  always  found  irresistible  to  our  modesty^ 

^^  In  fact,  the  more  honour  it  did  you,  Mr.  Indicator,  the  more  yom 
were  inclined  to  consult  the  delicacy  of  your  correspondent  }**  - 
^  Just  so. — Now  if  our  faculties  are  any  thing  at  all,  they  are  social  * 
and  we  have  always  been  most  pleased  on  these  occasions,  when  we 
have  receired  the  approbation  of  those  friends,  whom  we  are  most  in 
the  habit  of  thinkiug  of  when  we  write.  There  are  multitudes  oC 
readers  ^f hose  society  we  can  fancy  ourselves  enjoying,  though  we 
hare  never  seen  them ;  but  we  are  more  particularly  apt  to  imagine 
Y>urselves  in  such  and  such  company,  according  to  the  nature  of  our 
erticles*  We  are  accustomed  to  say  to  ourselves,  if  we  happen  to  strike 
off  any  thing  that  pleases  os,«-*K.  will  like  that :— -There's  something 
for  M.  or  R. :— *C.  will  snap  his  finger  and  slap  his  knee-pan  at  this  :— 
Here's  a  crow  to  pick  forH.-^ilere  N.  will  shakrhis  shoulders:— 
There  B.,  ditto,  his  head  :*-Here  S.  will  shriek  with  satisfaction  :-^ 
'L.  ^ill  see  the  philosophy  of  this  joke,  if  nobody  else  does.— >As  to 
ffiir  frienday  wt  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  them  and  our  sufejeet 
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together.  We  fancy  their  countenances  looking  so  frank  and  kind 
oTer  oar  dtsqutsilions,  that  we  long  to  hate  them  turned  towards  our- 
seWes  instead  b(  th|p  pkpet.     ^       y      ^  '  'i  ■     i  -     " 

Erery  pfelisure  we  could  exp'erieiYce'  fb  &  frle^A*s  a'ppfohation,  we 
have  felt  in  receiring  the  following  rerses.  They  are  from  a  writer, 
who  of  all  other  men,  knows  how  to  extricate  a  common  thing  from 
commonness,  and  to  gire  it  an  anderlook  of  pleasant  conscioosnesa 
and  wisdom.  We  knew  him  directly,  in  spite  of  his  stars.  Ills  hand 
as  well  as  heart  betrayed  him. 

TO  MT  FRIEHD  THB  tllDICATOa. 

Yover  tMy.EfMyt  indieftle  «  flow* 
Dter  PrieiiJ,  of  brain,  Whicti  «r'e  mcy  e1towb«re  ttpli  s 
And  to  their  pflget  U  And  huodredc..  oiive» 
That  Wedneaday  ia  the  aweeleat  of  the  week. 
Such  observation,  Wit,  and  aenae,  are  ahewn. 
We  think  the  daya  of  Bickeralaff  returned  { 
And  that*  portion  of  that  oil  yon  owrn. 
In  hia  undyingr  midnight  lamp  which  burned. 
I  wcAiM  not  l^htly  brune  old  l^riieian'a  head. 
Or  Wf«Bg  tlie  f-ulcaof  frramnwi'  underaioodl 
But,  with  the  leave  ofPriioian  be  it  «aid. 
The  Indicative  ia  yotfr  Potential  Mw/L 
"Wit,  poet,  prote-than,  parfy-meoi  fran*lAto^— 
.    U**-^  yoar  bets  titt«  yet  is  Im^icwf^m. 

Tkc  repi)ipi  of  these  Tersat  haa  set  na  ujp^a  thiaklnf  of  the  good* 
liattiur^  countenance,  whkH  men  of  gepiua,  id  all  ages,  tete  l^ar 
the  no9t  part  shewn  to  eoatempoiiry  writers;  and  thence^  by  » 
patiwal  traasitien,  ef  the  generous  friendahip  they  hareroanifeited  i»t 
aa^h  otb^r.  Anihora,  like  other  910a,  nay  praiAcr  as  if  all  m  bbuna 
for  Tarioas  reasons ;  for  interest,  for  -eg 0(1401,  /or  fear :  and  for  the 
lamet  reasoaa  they  may  be  silent.  JBnt  geom-osUy  U  natarai  to  tka 
IWMnmii^MA  t^  Strang^  of  geaiam  Where  tt  is  obacared,  k  U 
Msuq^  from  soanething  thatha^  rendered  it  msaathfOfMcaK  Where  It  is 
glaringly  4efioi^Qt,  the  genius  is. deficient  ia  proportion.  Aad  the  de* 
%^\ftt  ^la  as  mnah,  tbongk  hte  4oes  q{]^  Ji^now  it*  He  feelsi  tliat  tit 
least  additioatQ  another's  fame  threatens  to  faiaak  ap  the  view  of  bil 
tawfi* 

At  tbe.aaiBe  tiase^  praise  by  no  means  implies  a  sense  of  saperiarity. 
It  may  imply  tt^t  we  think  It  worth  having;  but  this  may  arbe  front  a 
oonaciovsBesi  of  a^ir  sincerity,  and  fvoo^a  certain  instinct  wa  baiva^ 
ihat  t«  reljsh  aay  tfiing  exceedingly  girea  ns  a  aertam  ability  to  indge^ 
as  wall  as  a  right  to  express  our  admiratioo,  of  it* 

On  all  these  aeconnls,  we  were  slartMl  ta  hear  the  other  day  thai 
Shakspeare  had  never  praised  a  contemporary  aathor*  We  iiad  aie» 
fphanicaDy  giran  hkn  credit  fpr  the  manifeatation  of  erery  generosity 
under 'tii9  sm;.  and  foand  the  snrpriae  affeot  ns,noi as  authors  (which 
w^ald  hft«ve^eea  a^vanity  not  even  warranted  by  oar  having  the  (Mia 
in  ccflfnian  with  hkn),  but  as  men.  What  baidkad  oa  in  Slrnkspeaia^ 
seemed  to  baulk  our  faith  it^  huinanity .  Bat  wtf  recorerad  as  speedily* 
Shaksp^re  had  none  of  the  ordinary  2lidactiBeAts*  which  natken^n 
niggardly  of  their  coBunendatiao.  He  had  no  rcttson  either  to  be  j^aloid 
or  Afraid*    H«  was.tho  reverse  ^  uopopniar*    Hia  owii  •daitte 
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.  mliivArsillyiclkmreA*    He,ms  jMUUa-^Mriiliodiefed  bt  fOenlAlidaiil 

frMnd,'  fi»8tlie.«iM>uid  iwhurt  by  hia  tnMty;  nbr^ne vlldnl9seda 

'  Btf  le>or  d  theory  iiy  hittwe^f,  and 'fib  if  as  obi^.dttd>U]fie)a9(&  haa  a 

niMMiopaiy  of  addiii-aiiaa'  4n  aeK^ddcfence ;.  nor  obb  wba  ahauklr  pom 

''  liinwelf  blind  to  evnrf.  tbibg  clae^  in  tki  eonfiiaeeniB|r  «$  his  own  rini; 

'  IdwntfssJ    UM  tj^aakA  be  argued,  that)  he  vho  tow  through  jraiaaa 

'  aaturt,  was  not  \  \ke\f  to  priise  it,  we  answer,  dud  h&trho  saw  thro|igh 

'  it  as  Shali^spQara  did,  iras  the  likeHest  man  in  the  world  to  ho  kind  to 

'  kw  '  fiaen  Swift  refreshed  the  dry  bttterness  ot  hm  ndtfindliropy  In  hit 

larve  fiK>  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harny  ;  and  what  Swilt  4M,fra«i  impatiaaee 

at  not  iading  men  better,  Shahspeare  wbaid  do  oot  df  patleiice  in  6hd« 

hig  tham  so  good.     We  instanced  the  sonnet  la  the  do4tedtMii  celled 

the:F|isiouate  Fll^riaii,  bf^antag 

'''•'''  Ifiaumeand  avreetpoetty  agreei  .      ..  .    j 

(tt  Which  Sp^ser  h  prtiis^d  soMghly.  It  'jm%  repllfed^  iHttt  minutfe 
ehciuirers  cou^jdt red  that  colJecfion  as  Ji^pcfCrypk^L  'I'hfs  s^t  us  lipotl 
tpokingagajn  it  the  biographer^  who  hdv^  criticised  ii^  and  We  3ed  ^6 
reason,  for  the  pres^tit,  to  doubt  its  autheuticity.  Fof  '^ome  p^r^s  pt 
It  we  would  Answer  upon  internal  evidence,  especially,  fot*  instance, 
ifhe  Lover'a  Cpmplaint.  There  are  two' lines  }n  this  poem  which 
would  alope  announce  him.    They  have  the  Tcry  trick  of  his.  eye, 

^      O  foljicr,  what  a  bell  Q?  witchcraft  fte# 

In  the  amall  orb  ofata^parlicutar  tear! 

I  But  inquirers  would, ha^e  to  do  much  more  than  disproy^  the  authen« 

iiifity  9? , tl^esepocms,  before  they  made  out  Shakspeare  to  b©  •  grudg<« 

ia|  aothof*     TKey  woufd  have  to  uiido  all  the  modesty  aud  kindline^f 
^  ^r  ))i«,  qthcr  wiitings.     They  would  have  to  undo  his  imlver^  chai,« 

^  racter  jfor  ^^  gentleiie^s,^  at  a  time  when  gentle  meant  all  th^  was 

*  noble  as  well  as  mild.     They  would  have  to  find  bitterness  in  the 

^  sweet  wisdom  that  riins  throughout  his  dramatic  works;  and  selfishness 

in  the  singular  and  exquisUe  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hallows  his 
'  more  personal  prodoctjoqs.     They  would  have  to  deform  ,and  to  nn« 

^  tune  all  that  round,  haroMinious  mind,  whicha great  contemporary 

t  described  as  the  very  "  sphere  of  htimanity;**  to  deprive  him  of  the 

I  epithet  given  him  in  the  school  of  IV^iUoo,  **  unvulgar* ;"  to  render  the 

universality  of  wisdom*  liable  to  the  same  draw  backs- aA  mare  univer- 
I  Jellify  of  science  ;   to  iaUe  tlio  chitd's  hoart  out  of  the  true  matins  body ; 

to  un-Shakspmre  Shakijpi'are,     If  Shakspeare  had  aoTer  m condoned  a 
I  cont^mpgrary  U\  Ins  \]fe^  nor  given  so  many  evidt^iiccs  iti  hh  sonnet? ^f 

I  a  cordial  and  £|dmiring  ist^xise  of  tho.so  about  him,  we  would  sooner; be* 

iieve  that  sheer  modesty  had  restrained  his  tongue^  ^han  the  leaat 
I  jproadi  to  a  imtty  feelbg.     Wm  can  believe  it  poss|hle  that  he  mav 

I  ^^^ iv^  t h o u gh  t  h  I s  p an^^g V r i c s  n ot  w a 1 1 ted  ;  b u t  u  n! e s^  h c  deg raded  li ims.e ^f 

I  "11  fully,  in  order  to  be  no  better  than  any  of  hb  fullow-creaturi^i^ 

ae  cannot  bcU^^vc  U  possible^,  that  he  wotil^^  have  thought  hts  p^ne- 

jjyrics.wantedjaydyetiWitliheld  tht'ni.  |    , 

It  |s  rem^rkabre  that  oWbf  ilie  most  regular  coniwibi^iQr^of  C^f^l 

. ,  ,  .  .  ,      «,.    '' I 

♦^  Bjr  Mntori'VuepUw,-  t*t\\\]hB  in'Kib  1rt»'calri-m  ^rciar^ura.  '  tl  u^aiiVpUh'^t  e^Vew 

'ih  all  Uie^tfii  Miihi  ii  aitriboiei.   ^     1'  '    '^     -  " ..  i  ;  .7  vj  ai  VyfiH ;  i 
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iMadftMj  Vertet  Intketfinetf  SlMkipanv,  l^aa  4  nan  wbMt  UiibC^ 
B6S8  of  oriddsm  and  feT«riili  larliness  of  maotieTS  have  rendered  tie 
■loit  raipected  of  a  jcalonr  gmdgincness ;— Ben  Jonson.  We  mean 
not  to  detract  an  atom  from  Uie  good^hearledaen  which  we  iftocerelT^ 
bettere  this  cmSaent  person  to  hare  possessed  at  bottom,  when  we  saj, 
tliat  as  an  excess  of  modest  confidence  in  his  own  generous  instincts 
might  possibly  hare  accounted  for  the  sparingness  of  panegyric  in  onr 
great  dramatist,  so  a  noble  distrust  of  himself,  and  a  fear  lest  jealonsj: 
thonid  get  the  better  of  his  instincts,  might  possibly  aooonut  for  thhi^ 
paaegjijcal  o^rplm  in  his  tllostrions  friend.  If  so,  it  shews  how  nsa^ 
f  ol  such  a  distmst  is  to  one's  ordinary  share  of  humanity ;  and  how  mnda 
safer  it  will  be  for  us,  on  these  as  well  as  all  other  occasions,  to  ten- 
tare  upon  likening  ourselves  to  Ben  Jonson  rather  than  Shalisptare. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  at  the  si^me  time  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  age, 
was  the  more  prominent  person  of  tlie  two,  as  a  criticiil  bestow^r  oC 
applause  ;  ihfU  he  occupied  what  mav  be  called  the  town-chair  of  wit 
and  scholarship ;  and  was  in  the  liaoit  of  sanctioning  the  pretensions 
of  new  authors  by  a  sort  of  literary  ^idoption,  calling  them  his  **  sons," 
and  *^  sealing  them  of  the  tribe  of  Ben."  There  was  more  in  him  of 
the  aristocracy  and  heraldry  of  letters,  than  in  Slmkspeare,  who,  after 
all,  seems  to  hare  been  careless  of  fame  himself,  and  to  hare  written 
nothing  during  the  chief  part  of  his  life  but  plays  which  he  did  not  print. 
Ben  JonsoQ,  among  other  panegyrics,  wrote  high  and  affectionate  ones 
upon  Draytouji  IVHliam  Browne,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont.  His  rerses 
to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  are  a  most  noble  monument  to  both  of 
them.  The  lines  to  Beaompjit,  In  return  for  some  which  w^  hare 
quoted  in  a  former  number,  we  must  repeat.  They  are  delightful  for 
«i  certain  involuntary  but  manly  fondness,  and  for  the  candour  with 
which  he  confesses  the  joy  he  received  from  such  commendation. 

Dow  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumanl«  and  tiry  Miise 
Thi^t  MQlo  me  dost  tuph  religion  use 
How  1  do  fear  myselft  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drop*  forth  1 
At  onee  thou  nMk*st  me  happy,  and  oMnakM  : 
And  giving  largely  to  me«  more  thou  i«k*«f  X 
\Vliat  (ate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  ? 
Whal  art  ia  thine,  thai  so  thy  friend  deceives? 
■^  When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praitest  mty 

}f9f  wriitng  better,  I  rnnat  eavy  thee. 

pbsenre  the  good  effect  which  the  nse  of  the  word  '^  religion'*  hat 
here,  though  somewhat  over  classical  and  pedantic.  A  certain 
pedantry.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  was  natural  to  the  author,  and 
therefore  throws  a  grace  on  his  most  natural  moments. 

There  is  great  zeal  and  sincerity  in  Ben  Jonson's  lines  to  Fletcher 
on  the  ill  success  of  l^is  Faithful  Shepherdess ;  but  we  hare  not  r€>om 
for  th^m. 

'  Beaumont^s  are  still  finer;  and  Indeed  furnish  a  rerr  complete  spec*- 
men  of  his  wit  and  sense,  as  well  as  his  sympathy  witii  his  friend.  His 
Indignation  against  the  critics  Is  more  composed  and  contemptuous. 
His  uppermost  feeling  is  confidence  in  his  friend's  greatness.  The 
reader  may  here  see  what  has  always  been  thought  by  Qien  of  g eninf^ 
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of  ptopU  vho  tAke  the  ipse  dlshs  of  the  critloe.    After  gi? ing  a  fiOA 
sense  of  the  Irrepressible  thirst  of  writing  In  a  poet,  he  says^ 

Yet  wi§h  1  tho»e  whrtm  I  for  friendu"  have  known, 

To  J»injr  their  tboiigbta  to  no  eafi  but  their  own. 

"Why  aliou'd  the  mnii,  whote  wil  ne'er  h«d  &  ttaiot 

Upon  the  public  itage  preseot  bia  vein,   ^ 

And  make  a  thousand  men  in  judgment  tit, 

To  c«n  in  quMlion  bis  undoobteawit. 

Scare*  two  of  which  can  inderat^nd  ih«  lafwt ' 

Which  tb^yah*>uldi«idBe  by,  nor  the  party'aoiti^f  ; 

Among  ibe  rout  there  i»  not  one  that  hath  ,.        » 

'    In  hi*  own  censure  an  expficit  faith. 

One  company,  knowing  tneyjudgrtient  lack*  i 

Ground  their  teHi^  on  the  neyt  man  jn  black  I 

Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs,  and  is  mutef  '  i 

Some  like  as  he  does  in  the  fairest  suit  t  ''  • 

lie  as  his  mistress  doth,  and  she  by  dianoe  : 

Nor  wani  there  those,  who  as  the  boy  doth  dance 

Between  the  acts*  wUl  cenaitre  lh»  whok  play  I  . 
.:k,  Some  if  tlie  wax-lights  be  noi  new  that  day  I       .       ,    .  ,  a 

But  multitudes  there  are  whose  judgment  goes 

Ileafllong  according  to  the  actoi-s  clothes.  | 

For  this,  these  public  things  and  I,  agree  v. 

80  ill,  thai  bot  todo«  rigM  for  thee, 

I  had  not  been  pars  waded  to  have  hurl'd 

Tliese  few,  ill  spoken  lines,  into  the  world. 

Both  to  be  read,  aiid.censtii'd  of,  by  thoae,  v 

Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  lenseless  proae^ 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  commendatory  verse  is  Sir  Waltef 
Ualei^h^s  upon  the  great  poem  of  Spenser.  He  calls  it  a  Vision  upo^ 
the  Faery  Queen. 

MethoMght  I  saw  tlie  grave  where  Latira  lay, 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wojil  to  burn  ;  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  Bee  tlint  bnried  dust  of  living  fame, 

Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept,  ♦    .     '• 

All  suddenly  I  saw  tlie  Faery  Queen  t  ^ 

At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept. 
And  from  thenceforth  these  graces  were  not  seen| 
•    (^For  they  this  Queen  attended);  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hear«e. 
Herest  the  hardest  atonea  were  seen  to  bleed, 
.  And  groaoa  of  buried  gho*ts  the  heavens  did  perse. 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grtef, 
And  curat  lU'  acceas  of  4hul  celcailal  thick 

This  is  highly  Imaginative  and  picturesqup.  We  fancy  oursplv es  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  Italian  s^pnltu re,— quiet  and  hush- 
ing -looking  upon  a  tomb  of  animated  sculpture.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
the  renowned  Uura.  We  feel  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  present  without 
being  visible.  The  fair  forms  of  I^Te  and  Virtue  keep  affectionate 
watcji  oter  the  marble.  A»  on  a  sudden,  from  out  the  dusk  of  tli» 
chapel  door,  the  Faery  Queen  is  beheld  approaching  the  tomb.  The 
soul  of  Petrarch  is  heard  weeping ;— a  most  iutense  imagination,  which 
affects  one  like  the  collected  tears  and  disappointment  of  living  huma- 
nity. Oblifion  lays  him  down  on  the  tomb ;  ^ 
And  from  ihenceforlh  lbo«  Graces  wer«  not  I 


TUC  ZNtSCAtOft: 

'ih^^ktlttf  vnuAhB  bl»«d  «t  this:  (li^  f^o^  of  thil  <Wad'gmif;  luid 
the  very  s|tlf(t  -  of  llome^  U  ^(pU  id  treivfl>l«b  It'fS  H  Tftfy  gir^nd  ami 
high  sounet,  worthy  of  th^  4f^immnt  spirit  of  tN.Vfr*^''*  ^"^  of  its 
beauties  however  is  lii^  infect ;  if  dttffict  itbe,  and  uoi  rather  a  fioe  io<- 
stance  of  the  wilfii4.  'Comparisons  betwcea  great  repulaHoos  are  dan- 
gerous, and  are  apt  to  be  made  too  much  at  th^  expense  of  one  of  them^ 
precisely  becaase  the  aothor  kaoyv3  be  h  begging  tl^c  question.  Obli- 
vion has  laid  him  dovMi  neither  on  Laura's  hearsa  nor  the  Faerj 
Qaeen*s ;  and  liiMj^h  iuiffw  he  notur  wookl.  Ilatho  wivfied  to  make 
out  a  triumphant  case  for  his  fikud,  iu  the  sam^  spirit  ia  which  be 
pushed  his  sword  into  i^^paoi^t  settleoieut  9iiid  carried  all  before  hioa. 
The  verses  of  Andrew  Marvell  preAaod  to  Paradise  Lost^  begin- 
ning 

When  I  hfkM  Ih^^f9^  bUMdytl  bold» 

are  well  known  to  eTery.reatler  of  MiHon,  andjnaHy  admllred  by  all 
who  know  what  thf-y  iVad.  We  remembi'r  ho#  d^ighlcd  yfe  were  to 
find  who  Andrew  Marvdl  was,  and  th^  he  could  be  so  pkasant  and 
lively  as  well  as  grate.  ^Hr4tsd  and  woplby  asihis  panei^yric  is,  the 
reader  who  is  not  thoroughly  wrqaaifyted  wieh  ManreH-s  hititory  does 
iiot  know  all  their  spirit  And  wbr^h.  That  true  friend  and  excelleat 
patriot  stuck  to  his  old  a^qt^aiu^ncf;^  at  a..p4rTJ^:'Wh(>n  all  canters  and 
time-serrers  turned -tkfir  iiacks  «f«ou  bias,  a*d  •  would •  bare  made  the 
Tery  )^ow)e^£e  pf  hiip,  iivhich  (hey  themselves  had  b^d  thejiononr  of 
Iharlnfi^  (ij^  rui^j  of  Ihnse  (hat  put  tht'ir  desertion  to  the  blnsh^  Therp 
IS  a  noI>U' burst' of  iiidigiiafion  on  this  subject,  bi  one  of  Marvel r> 
prose  works,  against  one  Parker,  who  succeeded  in  getting  mildc  a 
bishop.  Parker  seem&tb  h^ve  (botrght  that  Martell  woiihl  have  been 
afraid  of  acknowledging  his  old  acc[ualntance ;  bqt  so  far  from  re- 
sembling the  bishop  in  that  or  any  other  particular,  be  iuot  only  pob- 
licly  proclaimed  and  gloried  in  the  friendship  of  the  overshadowed 
poet,  but  reminded  Master  J%rker  thnt  he  h«^  obeedone  the  same. 

We  must  be  capj^i^p^  |^o,vr  yf^  go  on  (|;3<Hi.ng  ^^r^g,  upop  this  agree- 
able  subject ;  for  tbiuy  eU>o»rQnt.^?s  proa^.o^t  ^t  a  great  rate.  They 
sit  in  state,  with  a  great  vacancy  on  eaob  side  of  them,  like  Henry  the 
8th  in  a  picture  of  lIoli?ein^s.  The  wifsr  who  flourished  yftf  r  the  time 
of  the  Stuar(s  wele  ;^pt  behind  thegrea)  poets  of  the  ag(?  oi^Elizabetb 
in  doiiii:;  ju!>(ice  fo  therr  fdiHompararles^     Drydon  hailed  the  a ppemr- 

;  were  ,unjver«allj 
retVrfi  the  works 


in^^ifiVrW^^  l>!«f»r.>c-     irSwiift  ?ib(i^^dl)ryaen  (>v>b  bsaiij 

io  iiiiu*  (oU\  [am  tie  wtii>'ltl  nvirer  he  ;^  uo^Jf)',  J)e  also  a^usi'd  in  a  most 
ij'niy^urnukihl^?  a^uL  ot^tpaeous  maimer  S?r  Tflidi^fdJ^t^eVe,  f or  WIh^s^ 


crieek-"  lie  Hn?^  moruia,  ma  ^*Kt^  lo  creat^  nimseir  ^cause.  jorpity  or 
fegret-  *'  The  IXan  vm^  hi^f range?  ti^ad/*  According  fo  Wrs.  Ptlktilgi 
tou*s  account^  he  tt8dl4o!gs«ehei)»a.)xsett^']iard<tiibmp.ttoillatid  tbeii. 


Af  c<MK9Q  to  9^  bow  •mithly  f4)ie  Ukcik  it  Up»i|  Ik^fiOlfr  ymffi^, 
ke  if  lis  us  in  ili«  verses  oa  Kis  d««tk  tluit 

.  Frie»i)  ^o^  will  gsitvca  womhi  tod  Oay  \^    • 

,  *    f  A  Htf«ky  uml  Arbiitbaot  a  dUyj  ..    •^ 

This  WM  to  Tt^  tMAi^  ftnd  makie  tkiem  pmftsr  Ms  wordsfiltte'ft^tJAmi. 
f^lainitig  of  ih»\t  injuBtk^.  lie  Mmself  Ontte  kfpf  i^  K^Uer  utio^hni 
for  some  days^  beomise  he  vfU%  %ffM  it  wo«iM  contsin  iie#^  of  ibfhli^hilf  i 
dt94K    Sm  hoir  h^xMkei  his  f^rf  6oar§eiie«s  and  IrrteMlttf  cfM£i4- 

Wfwn  rof>4*  ahfti!  }n  oite  Couplet  fix 
Mftr*  MilaA  tUttn  I  eiiii  do  iri  «iv^ 
ii  ffiv^  «1e  Mud)  a )p#lp«t  Ik, 
I  cry»  **  Pox  ukeJfioi  «»d  Ui«  wiif 

.  We  muttfisish  «ar  qootdtiuns  with  a  part  of  sooici  «prlgMfttffW* 
tMretsed  to  Garth  on  iiis  -Dispeiisirf  hj  m  frknd  df  Hie*  nmM  i^ 


Godrtogton.  Codritigton*was  one  of  tkoao  happily  tonpendl  ft^^H 
who  united  to  high  style  tl»t  charaders  of  ChegenAiemaik,«tinf  witf  aiMi 
thfl  man  of  buyhiess.  He  was  in  the  beat  Mose  of  the  #ofi^  ^«  ^^fa> 
•on  of  wit  and  hoDonr  about  town,*' 

The  cottrtier*i,  tcholftrN,  soldwr**,  eye,  tongue,  •Hvrtrtf. 

He  was  born  in  Barbadoes,  where  after  residing  some  tkae  la  Cq^Luidy 
I  and  serving  with  great  gallantry  as  an  officer  in  Tarious  pMts  of  tba 

f  world,  he  was  appointed  Cover  no  p-<Generftl  of  0ie  liewaq)  tslaods^ 

i  He  resigned  his  government  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeairs^  and  died  in 

I  the  stime  place  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite  studies.    Aioougthe  variotj 

I  of  his  accomplishments  he  did  not  omit  even  divinity,  avd  waaacr 

I  counted  a  special  master  of  metaphysics.     Uis  pcubtlic  Ufo  hn  \mi  do** 

f  vote<l  to  his  country ;  his  private  he  divided  ani^oc^  his  booka  and 

I  friends.     If  the  verses  before  us  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  okl 

I  poets,  they  are  as  good  in  their  way,  are  «s  sincere  and  <rf^l'diat,  Au^ 

smack  of  the  champaigne  on  bis  table^  We  like  them  on  many  ac^Dounts^ 
,  for  we  like  the  panegyrist,  and  fiave  an  old  liking  for  his  friend  : — wo 

J  like  the  taste  they  express  in  friendship  and  in  beauty ;  and  we  like  to 

fancy  that  oua  good-humoured  ancestors  in  Barbadoes  enjoyed  the 
I  Governor's  society,  and  relished  their  wine  witb  these  identical  triplets* 

1  TO  XY  PRIBWD  THE  AUTHOR,   DBtlRmO  MT  OFIKIOlf  09  BU  POBM 

^  Atk  me  n«t,  friend,  what  I  approve  or  bUmef 

I  Perlivps  t  know  not  what  I  like  or  damui 

I  I  can  be  pleased,  and  I  date  own  t  am. 

I  T  read  thee  over  with  a  loverS  eye; 

Tliou  hatt  no-faulta,  or  I  no  fanltti  cnn  *py| 
'  'liioa  aiv  all  beatny,  or  att  bKadnev*  I. 

■  Criftct  and  aged  ttcaux  of  fancy  cliaMe, 
Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  i«  past, 
I  Muftt  judge  by  rules  what  they  want  force  lo  taste. 

I  *  I  would  a  poet,  like  a  mistresp,  try, 

I  Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 

I  Bui  by  some  oasMelesa  power  to  give  aie  joyi* 

,l!he  U^mph  ha»  Grafton\  Cfoiri,  Cliu?c)iifr»«lia¥anii 
-    .  If  with  rt«ielle9«  fireumy  foul  aheiwa mis. 

With  bairn  upon  her  lip^,  and  raptures  id  her  anaiw '  ' 
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litertfy  lof M  and  Jetlootis  were  rnvdi  the  tamt  ia  tfit  tncieiit  and 
middle  ages  as  the  prcsetit ;  but  we  bear  a  great  deal  more  of  the  IOTe» 
than  the  reterse;  becaote  genius  larviTes  and  ignorance  does  not. 
The  ancient  philosphers  had  a  delicate  waj  of  honouring  their  fa- 
IfoofiteB,  by  inscribing  tr^tises  with  their  namts.  It  is  thought  a 
strange  thing  in  Xenophon  that  he  mever  once  mentions  Plato.  Tk« 
greater  part  of  the  miscellaneous  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  lost ;  or  wo 
should  doubtless  see  numerous  eridences  of  the  intercourse  of.  timr 
authors.  The  Greelc  poets  of  Sicily,  Theocritus  and  Moschos,  are 
Tery  affectionate  in  recording  the  merits  of  their  contemporaries. 
Yarios  and  Gallus,  two  eminent  Roman  poets,  scarcely  surri? e  but  ia 
the  panegyrics  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Grid ;  all  of  whom  were  fond  of 
paying  their  tributes  of  SMlmiiHtton.  Dante  does  the  same  to  his  con- 
temporaH^'  and  predecessors.  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  pnblidj 
liononred,  as  tliey  privately  lofed,  each  other.  Tasso,  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  (ittie,  was  also  the  greatest  panegyrist ;  and  so,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  Ariosto.  He  has  introdoMd  a  host  of  his  friends  by  name, 
male  and  iiemale,  at  the  end  of  his  great  work,  coming  down  to  the 
shores  of  poetry  to  welcome  him  hosie  after  his  voyage.     There  is  a 

Sleasant  imitation  of  it  by  Gay,  applied  to  Pope's  conclusion  of  Homej-. 
lontaigne,  who  had  the  most  exalted  notions  of  friendship,  which  he 
tliought  should  hare  every  thing  in  common,  took  as  macb  zeal  in  the 
literary  reputation  of  his  friends,  as  in  every  thing  else  tliat  concerned 
them.  The  wits  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Louis  the  14th, 
and  of  Louis  the  15th, — Malherbe,Racan,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Chaulieu,  La  Fare,  D* Alerobert,  Voltaire,  &c.  not  excepting  Boil'eao, 
where  he  knew  a  writer, — all  do  honour  in  this  respect  to  the  sociality 
of  their  nation.  It  Is  the  same,  we  believe,  with  the  German  writers; 
and  if  the  Spanish  winced  a  little  under  the  domination  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  they  Were  chivalroiis  in  giving  him  perhaps  more  than  his  due. 
Camoens  had  the  admiration  of  literary  friends  as  poor  as  himself^  if  he 
liad  nothing  else ;  but  this  was  something. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  is  informed,  in  aniiwer  to  his  welcome  qtieslion«  that  a  Tiile-psge  aod  Index 
to  Ih^  First  Volume  of  the  Indicator  will  appear  in  the  next  Number. 

We  regret  that  we  have  mi«)aid  some  verses  which  were  sent  us  from  Lincoln*a 
Inn,  and  which,  if  they  were  written  by  a  youog  man,  were  of  considerable  promia*. 
Tlie  signature,  we  think,  was  S. 

We  will  take  into  due  consideration  tlie  remonstrance  offiirtd  aaatost  oor  type* 
by  J.  W.y  who  oontrivea  to  niake  liis  rebukes  aa  pleasant  at  other  meo^s  praises. 
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Th^re  he  arriTing  round  about  doth  die* 
AildUlfieBMirt«ytrithbiui«€urioU»e)'«t'    ' 
Nuw  this,  now  that,  he  taiteth  tenderly. 


No.  LII.— WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  4lli,  1810; 


UPON  INDEXED 


In DEX  making  has  been  held  to  be>the  driest  as  well  as  lowest  S(^e« 
cles  of  writing.  We  shall  not  dispute  the  hambleness  of  it ;  bat  since 
we  bare  had  to  make  an  Index  onrselr^,  we  have  discoTerod>that  Ihe 
task  need  not  bo  So  very  dry*  It  is  troe,  our  index  is  made  wp  ooiof 
oar  own  work  ;  and  as  Indicator,'  w^  inay  VetsonAbly  be  supposed  to 
point  out  our  own  good  things  #ith  no  great  unwUlingiiess^  Bst  we 
do  not  so  much  iUlude  to  the  one  before  vs,  as  to  o^n.  Had  the 
I  thought  struck  us  sooner,  we  might  hate  tinned  the  fonncgp  latis 

something  really  entertaihii^.    As  it  is,'  we  have  been  obHged.to 
diitltdown  to  fit  intooiir  nvmber,  till  It  is  worth  little  jow  nothing 
I  any  way.    But  calling  to  mind  indexes  in  general,  we  fband  tbism 

r  presenting  us  a  rariety  of  pleasant  memories  41^  contnots*    W^ 

i  thought  of  those  to  thi  SpedMbr,*  which  we  used*  to  look  at^  se 

)  4)ft)en  at  schbo) j  for  the  sakie  of  choosing  1^  paper  to  abridge;    .Wb 

[  thought  of  the  index  to.tbe  PkiBtbeoa  or  Pabuloas<  Bfotories  of  v.  the 

Heathen  Crods,  which  we  used  to  :  look  |it  oftener.  >We  reroemfbec 
bow  we  imagined  we  shoirid  feel  someday,  if  ^reri  onrnanie  should 
appear  in  the  list  of  Hs;  asthos^  Home,  Howard^'  Hnme,  Honiad^ 
— -.  The  poets  wonld  ba^re  been  batt^,but  thtn  the  nam^s,  thdugit 
more  fitting,  were  not  so  flattering ;  as  for  instance,  Halifax,  Ham- 
mond, Harte,  Hughes,  «^»».  We  did  not  like  to  come  after  Hughes. 
I  We  have  just  been  looking  at  the  indexes  to  the  Tatler  and  Specta- 

tor, and  never  were  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  feeling  we  formerly- 
expressed  about  a  man's  being  better  pleased  with  othier  writers  thaa 
himself.  Our  index  seems  fke  poorest  t^d  most  fiecond-hand  thing  in 
the  world  after  theirs :  but  let  any  one  resd  theirs,  and  then  calL  an 
Index  a  dry  thing  if  he  can.  As  there  Is  -^^ »  sovd  *f  goodness  in  ihings 
eril^"'  so  there  is  a  soul  of  humour  in  things  dry,  and  In  thibgs  drjr 
by  profession.  Lawyers  know  this,  as  well  as  index-inakers,  or  they 
would  die  of  sheer  thirst  mudjiddity..  But  as  grapes,  ready  to  burst  with 
wine.  Issue  out  of  the  most  stony  places,  like  jolly  fellows  bringing 
burgundy  out  of  a  cellar ;'  so  sm  Index,  like  ihe  Tatler^s,  often  gires  ns 
a  taste  of  the  qottites^ncQ  of  faia  humour.    For  instiliOe^ 
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Bickerstaff,  Mr.  account  of  his  ancestors,  l4l.  How  his  raca  was 
improYed,  149.  Not  io  partnership  with  lillie,  ^50.  Catched  wriU 
ing  nonsense,  47« 

Deadmen,  irhDlirettotiesq[4c#q^tyi|447.     ^    l\     '. 

Sometimes  he  has  a  stroke  of  pathos,  as  toaching  m  its  breritj  as 
the  account  it  refers  to ;  as, 

Love-letters  between  Mr*  Biokerstaffaiid  liaria,  184—180.  Foand 
in  a  grave,  380. 

Sometimes  he  is  simply  moral  and  graceful ;  as, 

Tenderness  and  humanity  inst^red  hj  the  Muses,  M8«  No  true 
greatness  of  mind  without  it,  ibid. 

At  anot^ar,  lie'saja  perhapp  more  tl^an  ho  ^te^^ed  ;  as, 

Laura,  her  perfections  and  excellent  cnaracter,  19,  ]>espised  bjr 
her  husliand,  ibid. 

The  Index  to  Cotton's  Montaigne,  probably  written  by  the  transla* 
tor  himself,  is  often  pithy  ainl  amusing.    Thus  in  Volume  2d» 

Anger  b  pleased  with,  and  flatters  itseir,  018. 

fiesirts  iatlined  to  aiaric^  9S5. 

ChiWb^  ablMidMied  to  thb  oiro  and  goTerameot  of  their  btherv  01 3. 

DiwkdnaaBB,  td  a  h%|i  Mid  4ead  degree,  10. 

Jay,  profovadi  iiaa  tnote  jaareri^  than  gaiety  iait.  .       -r 

•  MoMtirs,  anendl.sotoCM^  61t. 
.  Velat>tumMeMteC  tiM)  Cymciu,  4t& 

Sotaieimes  wtt  matt  with  graver  ^uaintaeBsea  abd  coriona  rriationi, 

aai*tlia'iiidexioSaiid7a'sQvad;      i  ^  

i.tDiapa^  no  vk^n,  stoftatby  Lodan,  fw  fifi^ .       i    , 

.Dwarfei,  ut  ItaMaftDataHfe  carried  dbau^M  ttparril'a  cage,  p.  III4 
.  fiaclo^  ai  Twillavies  in  Alb^  heard  to.aepeat  *  versa  without.  Iail« 
login  one  syllable,  p.  i8»'    1    *   *         't  : 

Syp  i6f  the  Tyirfaemaaa  ItttracBhmslf  rtnck  fast  i^  the  aea,  p.^ 
▲  Historiaof  m  Bristol  ship  itndL  filat  in  thb  deefse  Se^  Hy  ¥Fhdicrail& 
fohaiach  tweaHfe-fivw  Wifthea  wsraiexechilad,  (ibid. '    I 

■atitys  sobjecty  wa  fiod^  iHB:fttniith  ample  rtnitMa^  ftf  a  Kpa^ 
Mm  altiele  ;  aad  thereloir^  wo  :staip  h^re.  IsAr  Ifae  pr^sanl.  We  hata 
fttU  a  notion  wpoki  ul,  4imit  beoamd  «wo  hiivabeea  midiiBg  «Ct  iaidec^  wa 
ii>e  boand  to  be  ttery  baiftateBS*llki6  andlMManBiof.. 

-•    '* '  :'  .  .    ■;     .■  I    ^i.    •     ,  .'     ;•'.      '      '.    .      .      •    , .  ■ 

•*  .  :  nil  hh  .1^/ — r—.- 


I^e^.  For. « if >  pet  ^mowJAdge  ifmt  m\tm  \m  i^nty^^  wft  gfow  up*"  rcf4 
**  4t  IS  4)ot  knowlodge  that  make*  ub  tafhappu^^*  ^0. 
'  "ftievdiHB  fta^jiylitialler errorir ' wattered  tdrotigli'tti^  ?ofaVU^ i  wMeh  •>•  owio^ 

e9«MM  af  4he  Pdbt0f«j  ^l^Bmider,  if  km  iUmk#.it  i^fiib  wtkita.  w«l}rb»  «M«aa<iHl 
lo.cprrcct  ihmD  f  i|b  hit  cieii  at  be-nifeit-Mriili  tl)?n).  *,Th^y4nBy  i>f  M^y  Iffiinhif 
lianilt.  SbouU  the  W^^ic  be  r^riDted,  the  £d*itor  will  take  care  to  Me  tbeia  aU 
*^cd."  •.'-'-        -:  ^r    «;;■....■.;    •  ,     -      ,    :        •    •         .,    .     -  J 

1  1  /M- 1   .,  '  .  /  .f^  •!  '^   >*-  *' ''    ..  .  r .     ,  ,,  •, ji,;    .        ■'  ,  ..;t,  ^.. ^  . ^ 

■,  .i ::.'.!  U'     .'oll    ^  ,       '       '<     ...;-'      /   .    ^    t  -         ■  .        <.,,-•    ,  >,■!,*  ^ 

The  Letter  o(  1Vtt.waB  fx^eindy  wekborao^gniiffiiit^JBirv^  sataaafe 


INDEX. 


Acqaaiotimce,  link  ofpcrtonsl,  trated  up  from  the  preatnt  thnes  to  Stekipeara^  4l« 

Ad?ice,  v^hj  dUliked,  391. 

Aleliouwi  «nd  ■imilar  placet  of  recreation,  uot  ^o  be  condemned  till  certain  atatie- 
tical  (natters  are  decided,  269.  ' 

Ancients,  their  attention  to  Uie  mutual  interetts  of  mind  and  body,  176.    See  Re- 

-     lifrion. 

Anglers,  their  meditative  want  of  tliooght,  44'rish-rike  face  of  their  father  Wal- 
ton, 45— Their  tendency  to  passive  obedience,  4A — A  caee  put  to  them.*  lb. 
t^oerct  whether  they  woald  catch  shrieking  iUh,  870. 

Ariosto,  his  description  ofabeantiful  bosom,  translated,  18— Hbpriaon,  a eonOet, 
translated,  370. 


Basso,  Andrea  de,  his  Ode  to  a  Dead  Bodv,  translated,  377— Remarks  upon  it,  381* 
Being,  error  of  jndsing  of  one  mode  of  it  oy  another,  386. 
Bourne,  Vincent,  his  epiuiph  on  a  dog  translated,  840. 


Boyfe,  lh»n.  Robert,  siogolar  gratuitousaesa  of  his  moral  arguments,  318. 
Chartier  Alain,  his  picture  of  a  lover,  translated^  probably  by  Chaucer,  847. 
Chaucer,  beauty  of  his  versifioation,  ^— Passa^  of  liia  Palamon  and  Arcite,  oom- 

pared  with  Dryden's  version,  83(^ 
Children,  their  romance,  78 — Deaths  of,  80 1— A  lost  child  the  only  eternal  image  6f 

youth  and  innocence,  80S — How  men  should  be  as  children,  804— Further  Re- 
marks on,  386. 
Christ's  Hospital,  ttt  retired  tad  aebolaslic  character  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  81— 

See  Lamb. 
Clouds  and  vapours,  their  aspect  next  the  sun,  58— Use  of,  by  the  poets,  59«* 
Coaches,  thenr  variety  and  merits,  361. 
Coachmen,  private,  stage,  and  hackney,  described,S61,366,373— Hackaey,  why 

inferior  in  spirit  to  the  others— ib. 
Cempliment,  how  t6  be  given  and  received,  167. 
Conscience,  cure  (or  a  wounded  ene  aocording  to  Plato,  34. 
Cotten,  hit  oliservations  on  the  jastice  and  passive  obedience  of  anglers,  46.  * 
Country,  LKtle  Known,  Description  of  one,  863. 
Crusades,  their  good  effect  on  more  refined  tempers,  7K     . 
Custom,  its  self*reconcilements  and  contradictions,  390. 

Dante,  bis  description  of  an  angel  coming  over  the  sea  translated,  61.  ' 

Day,  a  rainy  one  deafiribed,  889 — A  rainy  one  how  to  be  turned  to  aocount,  860<^ 

See  Kow. 
Death,  pictures  of  it  how  overwrought,  and  to  what  little  purpose  tJiey  are  so,  381. 

A  kindly  imposition  upon  the  public,  386— Other  guesses  respecting  it,  388. 
Despot,  a  sleeping  one  held  up,  107. 
Dolphvns,  probably  the  same  as  the  porpus,  138^<ireet  iavo«rilet  with  the  poeli, 

136--See  Stories. 
Endeavour,  suie  to  be  right— 388. 
English,  do  not  make  enough  of  their  sunshine,  0— Nor  of  their  winter  out  of 

doors.    Great  instructors  and  little  enjoyers,  58— Nothing  greater  than  ttieir 

great  men,  or  ((rosset  than  their  arrogant  onee,  96— Geniiemea  iu  Chaclea  the 

Second*a  time,  jealous  of  the  commonest  Frcochmao  in  love  matters,  KM. 
Excitement,  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  it,  how  cheaply  to  t>e  obtained,  838. 
Fairfax,  the  translator,  account  of,  105-r-See  'Jksso. 
Gentlemart,  the  Old,  described,  189. 
Godiva,  Countess  of  Coventry,  liow  she  rede  naked  through  the  afreets  to  free  hir 

huslwod's  subjects  from  a  tax,  18. 
Good  and  Evil,  Nature  how  ju»iitied  iu  their  proportion}  JSO—Goodaesi  in  things 

evil,  390,  ' 
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Hao^  two  erron  in  the  omtom  of  tliftkinf  thetn,  814. 

Happinettv  bow  we  forego  it  on  etrth,  and  mi|;ht  do  mm  mocli  in  heeven,  391. 

Hetis  oopleetenlneM  of  new  one*,  168^|li«tory  of  their  verietiet,  170. 

Heolth,  the  power  of  voluotnry  thought  proportioned  to  the  state  of  it«  883. 

Ideal,  agreeable,  bow  to  set  against  diita|;reeable  ones,  58. 

laMTgination,  homble  in  proportion  to  its  empire,  66 — Pond  of  things  remote,  69 — 

Realities  of,  185 — lu  renovation  of  the  commonest  things*  t9S. 
lonoTotion,  how  to  know  whetlier  its  spirit  it  bad  or  good,  311. 
Jololerance,  candid  treatoent  of,  the  last  and  best  proof  of  the  growth  of  tolera« 

tion,  38. 
Jtalosiey,  tis  resolts  in  a  noble  mind,  168. 
Jestis,  summary  of  his  doctrines,  115. 
'  Jews,  amonnt  of  the  qoestton  between  them  and  Christiant  in  gimeral,  378. 
Keats,  Mr.  his  early  and  true  poetical  genius,  358. 
I4dy*ii4^sid  des^bed,  177. 
Lamb,  Mr.  his  mention  of  a  curious  instance  of  the  romantic  among  his  acbooMel* 

lows  at  Christ's  Hospital,  78. 
.Lpg,  Lady*s,  wli|it  sort  of  one  beantifol,  801--Under  what  circomstanres  iiastoeliing 
may  be  advantageously  mudded,  ib. — Ditto  with  respeot  toeettatn  huge  lege  of 
the  other  aioc,  ib. 
London,  pleasant  recollections  associated  with  various  parts  of,  18, 835-^Ila  aspect 
to  be  enjoyed  avefi  in  foggy  weatlier,  58. 
'   Love,  its  essence  consists  in  the  retnm  of  pleasitre^  818. 
Marvell  his  untimidated  friendship  for  Milton*  406. 

May-day,  how  paaaed  by  oor  ancestors^  fiS5— Why  no  longer  what  it  was, 231. 
Mefaneholy,  bad  spirits,  or  nervous  disordprs,  greatly  owing  to  body,  83 — Reme- 
•     dies  of,  fb.  66^Differfent  in  their  extremest  cases  from  roadnesst  propeily  s» 

called,  53— Natore  of,  meoul  and  physical,  ib. 
Money-geuer  described,  7. 
Montaigoff,  bb  stody,  1 1. 
Mother,  the  grave  of  one,  808. 

Kbmes,  utirity  of  pleasant  ones,  187— SigniilcalioA  of  bar  Chrailao  names,  138. 
KatiTre,  her  general  benevolence  opposed  to  our  brief  and  particular  BuSering»,'68. 
Now,  a*  deacfiptive  of  a  hot  day,  300. 
Ovid,  the  story  of  Cyllarus  and  Uylouoroe  translated,  806— Description   of  tUe 

bsuat  of  Cepliaklsi  £tto,  815. 
Parents,  seventv  of,  difference  between  brutal  and  mistaken,  64. 
Pastime,  the  folly  of  thinking  any  innocent  one  foolish,  84k 
Penates,  the  personification  of  a  particular  provid^seb,  88. 
Perception,  variety  of  tlie  oelonrs  of,  885— 'How  they  are  caosed,  386. 
Petrarch,  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  bis  life,  3l7^His'siglit  of  li»  mistteos  sil- 
ting under  a  laurel,  translated,  818— Ode  to  tbe  FosMiaJn  of  Vanclase,  tran- 
slated, 318.  y 
Poetry,  Origmal,88,  180,  153,  161,  848,  304,  307,  408. 
PKiitipttt»  the  very  notion  of  it  makes  seme. persons  impatient,  66. 
Punishment,  Eiemsl,  Mr.  Coler.dgeV  remark  on  the  self-delnsion  of  tho^  whn 
think  they  believe  in  it,  68— Absurdity  of  it  aa  an  argwnent  for  being  pioms  384 
-^Heaven  and^Bortli  should  petition  to  |^ss  away  rather  than  a  single  being  should 
undergo  it,  380. 
Quotations  from  Bacon,  84— Beiumont  and  Fletcher,  81,  108, 11,803— Browne, 
886,  287-.Butler,  50, 104— Catullus,  40, 78— Chaucer,  108, 7K  188,  818,  288. 
830, 260— Codrington,  407— Coleridge,  68,  75— Collins^  900— Goiton,  46— Ct ■- 
ahaw,  858— Danke,  86,  186— Dbvensat,  191— Drayton,  iO-Dryden,  43,830— 
Fletcher,  87e-Ford,  855— Gay,  84-^Benion«nn,  44,  101,  404^Kn(N  837,  &r. 
344-Misa  L.  V.  U,  868— Marvell,  51— MHton,  II,  30^  50,71.  134,  188,  819, 
876-'-0«sian,  78— Prior,  368,  6(c.— Raleigh,  405— Boasseau,  aW--Sbai»pe«rr, 
8, 4, 136, 178,  lOOv  818, 370,  Ac— Shelley,  333,  dte.  386— Spaweis  107,  60, 1^5. 
888, 886,  Ac— Wglton,  44— Warner,  36— Wither,  881— Wordsworth,  78, 1 16, 
821. 
Religion  of  Ofieee'iiiia  Homo  leas  anperOdal  and  tlionghtleaa  than  ts  conmoaly 
aupposed,  115— Modem,  the  refuge  it  Ukes  m  words,  and  its  com|>voBii»e  with 
Msssnion,  116^ 
.  Review,  Retrospective,  its  merits,  249. 
Rising,  Early,  ou  culd  muruiugi,  what  it  has  to  say  for  iUelf,  117. 


1^0^.  >4iS 

Itonniieatt,  hit  ttory  of  ^ygm^Hon  1rttfit)«le<l,  t4l  'Ilt#M«lf  ii  PyipiMlioii,  ib. 
Subtrntltn,  t«^  every  week,  S4.  » 

SarcliPtti,  a  Ftorentine  poet  and  novelist^  iloliee  oF^  9i8^llb  poem  cpr  gaikeri  112 

flowem  tiiifiaUted,  989. 
SannaztiirtH  his  apotirtyphe  io  1^  c^tWvnlry  end  tia  deitie<i  ttwrtaletedY  9^^ 
Sculpture,  pnniciilar  ncinre  of  Na  beauty^  48'*^}aata  firon  acttlptvre  iMd  gtmm^  how 
ctieaply  to  be  Iwd,  47.  T 

Seamen  on  ahore,  deaertbed,  177.    .         • 

Sbakspeare,  prob>)ble  amonnt  -  of  flie  qneaHon  eoncettitng  him  and  Ben  Jon^n, 

4S~Ui«  piiliy  lenaon  a^inat  tliievin|r,  101 — Hit  b«rth*dey,  attd  hour  to  keep  if, 

S59— Spot*  in  the  metropnifa  iUit  he  most  have  fre<|Uented|  9S5'^Q(teatien  re- 

apecting'hia  prai«e  of  cnntemporariea,  409. 

Shape,    monatroaitiea  of^  in  wli4i  inalaneea  rocooci^eable   or   otherwfft«  to  the 

imagination,  204.  

Sheltey,  Mr.,  Remarks  on  hia  ttagedy  oTilijt  Cenci,  399— >Mia  bratatfftil  prefaee%  ib. 
And  amiable  zeal  for  mankind,  ibi^An  nhiectioo  made  to  hia  Beatrice,  anawei^- 
ed,  832— Hi«  character  a»  a  dramatist,  SS6. 
Shop««  on  the  tighi  r>f,965^The  gallant  fignre  they  hHrir«>in  the  Anvbtan  N}ghl», 

ib.-— Toy-ahop^,  973— P8!«!ry-cook«,  975— ^ruitererli,  976— Printaelleta.  977. 
Sleep,  plenatire  of  itanp^mach,  105 — OOen,  at  well  ««  watch  fulneet,  the  eon  se- 
quence of  torrow,  and  whf,  106— In  whofla  ka  efl^ta  and  aspect*  are  most 
noticeable,  108 — See  Detpot. 
Solomon,  atrikinff  fiction  respetitki|r  hit  d^d  hodv,  75-^Wa8  (bud  of  Dtture  and 

the  country,  939— Played  tite  Auacreon  in  hia  old  af^^e,  888. 
Spenaer,  hit  remarkable  facnlty  of  realising  tlie  imaginative,  130. 
Spring  deacribed,  917. 
Sticks  their  genealogy  and  varietie*,  957— How  they  help  a  want  of  ideat,   and 

tupply  a  conaciou«net8  of  power,  961. 
Stories,  miraculous,  freqnent  triviality  of  their  origin,  4— Horrid  onea  in  general 

not  difficult  to  write,  73— What  the  moat  ghastly  thing  in  them,  75. 
Stories  of  Godiva,  17. 

An  Evil  Genin<,  38. 
Gilbert  Beckfi,  69.  , 
The  Shoemukej-  of  Veyrow,  61.     .   .    . 
Aeon  tins  and  Cytlippe,  \\. 
Polyphemus,  Acts  and  Galatea,  0. 
The  Beau  Mi«ter,  96. 

Charles  Brandon  aad  Mary,  Queen  of  France,  35. 
A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  73. 
The  Two  Ttiieves  and  the  Doctor  of  Bologna,  84. 
The  Two  Sharpers  of  Naples,  86. 
I^zarillo  de  Torme«,  00. 
Puul,  the  Spanish  Sharper,  96. 
Claude  du  Vail  the  Highwayman,  109. 
The  Fair  Reyenge,  1(19. 
*    F.xtremes  meet,  or  AH  London  and  No  London,  191. 
Biicchus  and  the  Pirnicn,  133. 
Arion  and  the  Oolphin,  135. 
Polphint  and  Boys  131. 
Konald  of  tlie  Perfect  Hand,  153. 
.    Cyllarua  and  Hylonome,  906. 
Cephaliia  and  Procris,  909. 
Tlioross  Lurting,  a  Quaker  Sefiman,  935. 
Pvgmnlion.    See  RnunteMU. 
The  Daughter  of  Hippocrates  981. 
llie  Venetian  Girl,  999. 
Tlie  Egyptian  Thief,  998. 
ATrneStory,  319. 

The  DeMtritctiou  of  tlie  Cenci  Family,  391. 
Lnmia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnei*,  and  Hyperion,  337. 
Karinetta  and  Furinonna,353. 
The  Hamadryad,  39 L 
Ilia  Nurture  ofTriptolemus  393. 
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SvpefttKioot  lb«  h%6  •}iarael«r  it  brwp  i^pos  dtetrmCf  S8i— Wliy  it  i&i*rppref«ti«s 

m  Divin*  Spirit,  389— Unheallhyaiul  unfetliiig,  to  bt  diftiiifiiitbed,  ^9<— So- 

ptfflilio*  tW  fl*tlBi«r  of  rmo»«M>, 
Syinpothyt  the  inhamanily  arisioit  from  inability  to  prorvre  it,  (^— Oor  irsf  duty 

to  othen,  anil  gtoitoti  womut  for  oojoymtat,  69 — Its  tendency,  in  proportion  «o 
«   it*  OBtonoivencos  to  ercoto  tht  sreAleit  tiim  of  boppiMM,  hi, 
ToMO,  hit  ttanta  opon  lovert  talking  and  baiYiing  translated,  12 — Ode  to  the  Gol- 
den Age  translated,  I8S— The  Bee  and  the  KitalrantUted,  887— TraaeUtiooe  of 

hie  ienifnlefiK  by  Hoole  and  Fait&m*  ooropered,  198. 
Tbeocritoe,  hie  Infeni  Uenmlet  and  the  Serpente  translated,  174^ 
Thietes,  of  aooieat  limes,  81— Of  Italy,  83, 97— OfSpein,  88— Their  talent  at  betii^ 

hungry,  90— Of  Albania,  99— Of  Asia  and  Africa,  ib«— Of  Otahette,  how  «(* 

eoMible,  ib.— Of  England,  100-Of  France,  108. 
Translations,  bad  ones,  how  msde,  4, 198. 

Travellers,  seosiiiion  tliey  BMit  Ibnaerly  liave  created  e«i  retnming  heme,  71* 
Uahappinese^  why  we  are  iNMiod  te  be  acanainled  with  it,  887. 
Venetians,  why  fond  of  black,  15— Chearuil  kindness  to  one  another,  16. 
Virgil,  bis  ee^idsai  sMdiied  by  a  sickly,  temperameot,  113— Apparition  of  tli» 

Petit ea  lo  iKoeas,  translated,  39— The  threshold  of  Cacos's  den,  ditto,  81. 
West«  Mr.  sale  of  bis  pictures,  S85 — Unpleasant  to  see  ane?eol  of  this  kindln  m 

house  with  which  we  hate  bees  fiusituir,  ib«— Recollections  coaaected  wttb  bia 

bonse,  ib.  278. 
Worlii,  knowledge  of  the,  te  what  it  ainaiuiti  ia'geBeral,38. 
HVriiing,  one  secret  of  the  art  of,  32. 
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TUB  INPliPATQl^  :  V 

Thtteh^aniviBg  round  about  tfottifli<v'       '/    *,!     '1      '  % 


Now  thif,  now  that,  be  tasteth  tenderly. 


AN  OLD  6GifOOi>B0dR;-TABL&WITS.---A  bM^WtflL      . 

It  is  expected,  wfeimAertii»A»  Ika^  we  shall  begin  our  fb»u>)i^  fol^io^ 
-with  something  very  piquant.  This  is  an  awfnl  announcement*  To 
^e  4^Ued  upon  lor «:ik>tt.mM  is  «ii!^rifu«iiig,  Tfi  j^  MV«fl(^^^>o 
amusing  for  eight  good  octavo  pages,  is  at  least  equal  to  calling. fii»oi| 
a  man  for  half  an  hour's  muc)i  interesting  ch^t,  ail  on  his  own  side. 
Then  there  is  the  sensation  wJl^ich'  singers  hfiTe^  whfa  they  aro  told 
that  the  company  are  "  all  attention."  :  ^  -  T  • 

Some  persons,  jftrheti  ihey  expect  yon  to  be  wifty.  do  not  «ten  reoon* 
cile  th^  anno|ipcement  by  an  \pfp\ied  complinoreVit.  Tfcejr  ^69k  tocMft 
it  as  all  in  the  way  o(  business.  %b  a  bULe^  has  j^is  hot  t^olh  bf  eight 
o'clock,  so  a^Q  avih,(5r,  they,  think,  is  to  have  his  essays^  ^i^tityf 
loaves  are  the  trad^'ofone;'  twopenny  Indicators,  of  the  pftitt/'  Tmk 
same  exfiense  of  the  faculties  Is  supposed  to  go  t0  th^  nAJbgofdAer; 
The  printer  composes  for  hfalit^d;  so  does  tiie  ati^Hyr*  -  H^-o^tA 
melts  down  another  animars  Jbr}i|^»  yjtli^^jtjegu^mUy :  |ho  M 
of  course,  likewise.  .  .     .    -^   .  '    "^ 

There  is  a  ^hoot-book  'hf  th^  egregious  John  ,^mb9:  tSoim^xiSy 
(who  fixed  the  millenniqin  #ov  (hf  year  1^4)  ittwIiioh.Jhft  iemte^ 
autiior  has'unfoiPtaaalety  given' t<)o  much  cduhteJianoe  .fD.iUt^^anl 
and  indiflfereBt  notion  of  antliorsliip,  by  the:  i^'iix  iwUckiko  ikalk 
lumped  togelhor  and  analysed  all  sorts  of  trades,  puii«ite,.f»odiiifitieMi^ 
merrin^enls.  ai^d  dieters.  As  ^very  tiling  which  is  saleable,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  itbore  gendedien,  so  every  iMig  l^Aek  'h«i  ^tim  woifl 
for  i^  is^qoaVy/i^Opoi^tfi^^  the  pre^tof  pf  tk^  .0;r)l^f*(ptii9;  fvf  » 
the  book  ^^i;^^. 

.    .  .  ,  i '  •    • 

His  sMt  Wi4h  «qttal  eyev  as  coniirniog  ally .  >  t    .'  • 

.     .     A<h|9rop«wilQr.a^f«n«^faU.  i 

The  Tormenting  of  MaJ^actors,  fopplicia  Malefactoriin, 'irno  noie 
to  him  than  The  Makii^g  of  Jloney,  or  Mellificinm.  Shipwwck,  beiag 
Naufragii^fti,  h^  holds  ih  nograver  ^ight  4hail  a  Feast;  whMiis  CoiKii* 
Tium ;  and  Hie  Feastfs  no  merrier  jtban  the  Shij^wrec^^  Se  hat  wood* 
cuts,  with  numerds  against  tkd  figures:  to  ivMohliio  MUiP-preai-Mfr 
Vot.  II.  »       »  -r- 


THB  INMCATOIL 


ftm  lo  OM  ctikmiB  Us  ^  Defeimed  tad  Moottrovf  People,**  eat  at 
jaanly  a  fignre  as  his  Adun  and  Ere^  snd  seem  to  piqae  themselTes  oa 
tMr  aadeat  titles  of  IMormes  et  Moostrosi.  la  aaotlier  the  Seal  oC 
Mia  Is  described  bf  a  bodily  oatHne  stindNc  ttflsiast  a  sheet.  He  is 
never  BNired  bat  bjr  some'  point  o^  fiftlu  Thi^  Godliness,  he  sajt^ 
treads  Betsoo  ander  foot,' that  bftrldog  Dog,  No.  6.— Oblatrantem 
Ckaeai,  0»  The  trandatba,  obserre,  is  quite  worthy  of  the  origfaial. 
Agiin: — 


Woetothemsd 
Wiiards  and  Witches, 
who  ghre  thcasselfes  to  the  Deril 
(befa^;  eaclosed  la  a  Cbcle^  7« 
calling  apon  him 
with  Charms) 
they  dally  with  him 
and  fkU  from  God  t 
for  they  shall  receire  their  r^ 
ward  with  hlou 


Vie  deaientibas 
M^  et  Lamiis, 
qui  Cacodceoioni  se  dedaot 
(ioclnsi  CSrcillo,  7. 
earn  adrocantes 
incantamentis) 
cam  eo  colludnnt 
eta  Deo  defioiantt 
nam  cam  illo 
mercedem  acdpient. 


Aitofdie  Fallof  Adam  and  E?e,  he  ooalents  himself  with  this  pithy 
hecotLati—*  ' 


^.  Thsee^  behg tempted 
by  the  DeVil  under  the  shape 
of.  a  serpent}  I. 
whea  tbiy  had  eaten  of  the 
frait  of  the  forbidden  Tree,  4. 
weiB  condemned,  (Fire), 
to  miseiy  i^d  deaths 
.withail  their  posterity, 
and^ciit  oat  of  Paradise^  0. 


Hi,  sedncti 
a  Diabolo  sob  specie 
Serpentis,  3. 
cam  comederant 
de  fnicta  Tetitse  Arboris,  4. 
damnati  sont,  5. 
ad  miseriam  et  mortem 
cam  omni  posteritate  saa^ 
et  ejecti  e  Fsradiso,  8. 


Opposite  to  this,  is  the  account  of  fish  ^— 


A3ddBerring|S,7.     . 
which  kre  brought  pkkled, 
and  Plaoe,  8.  and  Cod,  0. 
which  ar^  brought  dry  ;- 
and  the  sea*moiisters,  ke. 


Adde  Haleoesy  ?•  - 
qui  salsi, 

et  Psssem,  8.  cum  AselliS|  Q. 
qui  adferoQtur  arefacti ; 
et  moostra  mariaai  kc 


Of  a  sifaittraspoct  of  coa^^lacency  is  his  account  of  the  Last  Judgment ; 


When  the  Gbdfy  and  Elect,  4. 
ahall  enter  into  life  eternal, 
into  the  place  of  Bliss,' 
and  the  new  Jerusalem,  5. 
JBatthewfched 
andtheda»a<Hi»6t. 
duOA  lie  thrust  into  Bell^  (No.  8.) 
with  the  DctvUs  jCSerea) 
4o  be  theitt  tooufftt^  t^i  eif  n 


Ubi  pK  <  justi)  et  Electi,  4. 
introibnnt  in  titam  eternam', 
in  locum  BeatUadinisi  , 
et  noram  Hterosolymam,  5* 
ImpUTero 
et  damnati,  0* 
cum  Cacodcemonibtts,  7. 
in  (jefaenoam,  8.  detnidentar, 
ibi  cruciandi  aiternam* 


'a^unao/aotu 


The  S&tp#ffMk  tiidU  gtoteteUr: 

Some  escape    . 
either  on  a  Plaok)  7* 
ahd  bj  »wimmibg> 
or  in  a  Boat,  8. 
Fart  of  the  Wares, 
iriUk  the  DSAD  FoLju, 
is  carried  out  of  the  sea,  9. 
upon  the  shores. . 


Qaidam  evadanti 
▼el  tabala,  7. 
ac  enatandO|      "  _ 
▼elScapha,  8. 
Pisrs  Mercium      .   ^    ; 
cam  mortnis 
4  Mari|  9«  in  littpim  defertur. 


M 


So  in  The  Trnmenting  qf  Malefactors,  be  apeaks  of  tdftare  in  a  paretf. 
tbeftis,  and  talks  of  pallliic  traitors  fai  pieces  In  the  style  of  a  nota-bene, 
^  Tbejr  that  baTe  their  life  gireo  tbenr'  appear  tobe  ettH  worse  off. 


Malebctors,  1. 

are  broogjbi 

from  the  Prison,  3. 

(where  thejr  are  wont  to  be 

tortured)  by  Seijeants,  % 

Some  before  they  are  exe- 

cnted  have  thf  ir  Tonguea  cot 

oat,  11. 

or  hate  tiieir  Hand,  1% 

cat  off  «pon  a  Block,  13» 

or  are  bqrot  with  Pincers,  14. 

Tbpy  that  hare  their  life 

gir^p  thpm, 

are  set  4>n  die  pillory,  IQ* 

are  strapado'd,  17* 

aire  set  upon  a  Wooden  Horse,  18* 

haitt  their  eain  cot  off,  19« 

are  whipped  with  Bods,  Sa 

arebraa4cd, 

are  banished,   . ;  , 

are  condemned 

to  the  Gallies, 

orto  perpetaailmprlsoomeiit. 

Tnntors  are  palled  in  pieces 
with  foar  Horses. 


Malefid,,  1.       ^ 

prodoeontor 

eCarcere,  X 

(obi  torqoeri  soleot) 

per  lictores,  9. 

Qoidam  anteqoam  goppUcio , 

afficiaotorelingoantor^  11« 

aot  plectontor  MaoO)  12a    , ,, 
90per  cippom,  13; 
aatPorcipibu49l4»  nrminr* . 
Vitadonati 

coostriognntfir  JCfomellis,  16. . 

lozantor^  17. 

imponontor  Eqoaleo^  18. 

troncantor  Aoribo^  10« 

casdontor  Virgifli,  SO. 

stigmata  notfuitof,, 

relegantiir, , 

damnantor 

ad  Triremes, 

?el  a4  €arcerem  jperpetnt&L . 

Perdoellet  diseevpiintiii:      ' 
qoadrigb.   . 


The  reader  most  regard  this  Tenerable  werk  as  a  book  takea  tt{j 
before  breakfast ;  for  as  we  aire  to  be  fbU  of  good  tUngt  In  bor  present 
nomiber,  we  take  a  refuge  rery  common  to  those  Wh^'hatv  n^'be'tbf/ 
and  inTit^  him  to  disciiiss  (a  word,  by  the  bye,  ef  ttoic1f4njored  meta-^ 
phoHcal  common*p!ace,  which  we  hefeby  restore  to  itsin|jetaoity)some^ 
rolls  and  ham  with  os.  It  is  astonishing  wliat  good  company  a'gentle*' 
can  can  make  himself,  by  means  of  this  kiad^  A  brsudtet  majp  be^ 
eloquent :  a  dfnner  is  sute  to  be  so;  The  Terrdecai^etiag #f  kft  wine' 
fbali  ^  di^otits^  exc^ent  mosic^  for  Urn.    ws  good  •  tUigs  ire*  oil  oP 


ib%  best,  labftandal,  and  intelUgible.    M^  WwalUt  iMtclib  lieef.    Hfi 

jea  d'esprit  Is  «  bottle  of  loda^  <<  A  little  more  of  the  soands  ?*' — ^  a 
little  stewed  1o1>ster  T'-r^^  &  leetle  more  lemon  to  the  carfie  T*-- 
«  some  stuffing  ?*'«^'^*  more  groilse?"— ^^  let  fate'  recotnm^bd  this 
bUnc«mangeiv-->thbc^eani-panca1ee«— this  cnstard  with  your  tart— -thes^ 
brandy-aprieots— these  oHTes— «  ^keTil—^ah !  (smackfog  h!&  iips)  thtt 
is  the  old  wine  I  told  you  of,  sune  enough :" — phVa^s  of  this  kind^ 
jndicionslyadmiQiatece^  shall  outiival  twice  as  inaiiy  6oi]-^6is.  ^^^^^ 
shaM  p^o(fu<ie  a  profoaria  sensatton, — an  absoFiite  seVertty  of  stitisfftc- 
tion.  We  hare  known  a  gentlemdn,  remarkable  for  h  (i^Hatrt  ^<^tire 
MoUmrBlUff  nHU Ibt iil»d,of  h i9  Wbte ;  mtd  kgr  diiH.ef  Mi^epe  ocnnpeo^ 
4i|t0R7!^llablea^  iuitt04  t0  th«i  rt^isMkm^t  Unoyfi^-m^m  4hm  be 
aaid^ «Nke •  wH fed dpmbifi^  ofibq  merit  of  bei^.lMs^My  Md  ffv^ 
fal  how  he  interrupted  so  ipten?^  a  conYiTiality. 

And  here,  {before  -ibe  M)k  coirie  up),  we  may  notiorf  a  do^tpfomfe 
Ing  kind  of  it,  whicH  4ottM  ^^  mr  play  between  ideas  afid  Mo  Wl««s^ 
and  might  be  imitate^l'  t6'  MraAttg^  by  those  who  woiAdWiiirt^y  ttef 
something  ani>^'fl<^thfti^..  'F(yfUe'Conver§at}Mi;  tts'emSftd  bf  B^iTt, 
bas  had  i^  day ;  BitHtailWm  ^t^el  have  no-n^  ttd»M  df^dktiM  t6 
dlscoih^  at;  mf'^ifii  ^ffa<ff  %*  ilothing  thM^iKVf  ip^r  fttlb#i(ig  fgt 
literary] '  fli^  j^k^WbWt'^thy  I>ord  l^CayblrV  IbMp'^lftd  c^Mitetl^ 
better  for  seeing.yon.*'  and  ^^  Prjtthee,  Tom,  how  Is  it  yon  oiid'fc^ee 
the  woo^^r  ti^,"^kVe  bfaiii  ^rterseded  by  «ie  ^N^MMt  AiMtcft* 
tions.  Now  the  fhttoA  W^  itp^ift  bf  (to  use  a  Sec^h  dlttitrfulM)f  k  4ifiri 
to  p«Anibg,  fnakikvtfc  is  KplkrH  toon  wc^9«  i«!^  ttJat  kf iii^^>«<^  Mra« 
Terbal  knowledge  is  r^qtil§Rc'f6f  those  who  handle  ft-;f  aftd^H^fdin  tie 
advantage  nropo^d  to  the, dining  circles  is  evident  It  is  piiidtisM 
withgli&t  ippikits^  t^^fH^d  (^  burs,  andnky  be  dsflle^tlM  Aft  t4 
Translatin^ra  |^ng9»|4MMMW;>  Thus,  tf  break^dtcMffliig  #hk>  fo 
fracture,  &d  ftnt'b^itij^Vfti  M^^nsKe,'  th^^ine  JrSti^iA^  fl«6  ^Hi^*9it 
question  cki9Bf^kiksff%  T^^dring  one*>  lUtfAd. '  OM  Htu^t^ir 
be  translateslDter  FH|idmt?^,  Foreign  Ae)M  h'P^fr^f^rH^i^ekI&. 
Some  Bacon  is^ft^'bf 'M^  Viscount  St.  Albans ;— or  In  i^MftWIHg' 
bacon  for  tome  other  dflh.  Ki^  f^4imends  yon  to  put  It  ' ' 

Nigh  wh^]||i^if(^)y,VjeniUm  ttood  of  yore. 

Greens  it'^  "VfHfiMi  i  tetA  'tfs  Vlbril  means  €i^^ft)i#  OrMti  faMtrt 
Ineiperi«Me4^  mA}AnUlm  4  soatid  like  Ami^i  he  alM  tbeih:,  b^  a 
diffuser  version,  Inexpeifi^med  ^s^rs  of  onVs  Father ».  Jft^Uii^  (bi^ 
Bell  is  Romping  with  the  fieauty  ;  and  Bringing  up  the  Urn,  fklucat- 
h^  *hf(iSa||K>phl«PQe.  '  Ybeci^'M  ^V^nep^  iMi^Ofi^  lor  ibis  Jcind  of 
t^aiit^a^O'ioflD^^bfrlaiigili^mrh^  M^iA  Wivewon  attributea 

ifi  ,9ofMpiii«ii{Qf  l^'Ti^aH^t  in^f^^tJ^.fe^iKlf^fs^n  singpUr  of  tb^ 
1^  |)lKfoi;  t»'^»itfli4  an4'  Ifegwrth^s  epi^Jary.dfi^wiWrf  wiUng  & 
Umii  hitimiOtf^^  ^elfeits, , td  Eto  Qste  Fi.  Qu^  pn^  friei^  t;oQ« 
triTM-  :t«  be>f%ii«K4»,  wMkl^PfilBg:^  hii^wn  laogufige^  aofl^ponra 
foitb^aipvolwonfitf  syigywrfoMiiW  trifli^  w^ich  ?fcc,.of  BlLp^riions^ 
shalV.  f^jttlMir.Ml  ri|nlUf?4  ,wi^  s^Vigihfi.be.does  ft  o«it  of  the  d^, 
l%btt9f jW:a|pMir  ff«^i^Ii^u4Mf^  ^H^  feelMig  hjut  M9fM«d  or  b^  ^ew)*^ 


THB  UTDICATOB.  « 

ibtdit  hlii.  Wtirent  mmk  pWtttd  Oe  other  dtjr^  fotitti'ttkii^.ift 
ktiuri[%of  Bii:enlii6**  lit uig  pAiAopopher  of  our  aoqvikiatMiot^  wIm  ta' 
tlie^fllidAoCJNSvrhitelpoksatiU  t^tfins  liisi«T»of  tafbAljdLU^ttl4 
dfeljghn  to  Mp  hh  yoiMig  companione  .t)6  afeatiM  wtU  iit  wmm  soapL^ 
Bb  Ms,  tti  parttovknr,  hi»  poUtkaUpkfpaiake  bresUtbf  it.  ODe^di% 
Midi  l»m  fondest  of  eoltkig  up,  h^  cftlb«fter§mcli  and  s»ch  »^«tit«t4 
muii  Heshiil^es  Jii^  bead  at  tootlnnr^  ami  sayi  dlert  iatoooroook  High 
Ctiorck  in  it^  To  jroar  real  he  rc^oommenda  a  aq*«ei^  of -the'  ludge^ .. 
AAold  ickooifelW  of  oafa^  with  whom  we  aaed  to  iMreakiaat  ia 
high  gtoe  anA  asCadj  foar  feet  a^iiace,  pottesfeSy  almostheyoiad  any 
■NKi  we  ever  onet  witb^  thit  taleat  of  conTeiiiag  oiM  idea.  lAtaatiotbeAi 
Hod  being  e^nlliy  motrj  ia  lis  mirth  and  hit  gravkj.^  .  We  remenht^ 
the  irreiittlblo  effrat,.  wkioh  his  reception  of  A  beatiog  (rota  the  jaaataa  . 
tiaed  to  hara  «poii  «ft  all.  His  gesticalatioiit  of  •agoojf  urere  to  abwip^ 
wried,  add  e^twa? agaqt,  thai  the^  aiaaltr  aad  tho  hayt  os^  to  ha 
eufwallj  perpleaed4-«^e  latter  how  to  heap  IhemaelYat  fnmD  Miaghia§ 
^isad^  add  the  foimer  whether  to  take  M  aa  soaia&ii^(  aalnidalji 
wMth^of  cmtanpttt^s.,  Biiheci  espneaaiom  was  aqoaliy  fUniaiil 
fai  a^sdhodl  ao  well  attempered  as  omB^  H»  was  <i>iiiid  cut  al lasty  and 
avnapellcd  to  take  oare  oif  his  jokes*  Hit  graYity^  lojweTeC)  w-aaaodaa 
aaafdcM  te  the  laat.  When  the  mMer  was  aboul  to  rethtt  fi^  his^^ffice^ 
lie  received^  Ibrmn  exerciae^  d.aet  ef  La^  teneSifroin  hlaiy  id  wthidi 
theiv  was  a  paiSielic  adteu^aposlropbiahig  hUa  maA»t  flu  tiHe  of  ^  Be« 
TeMnde*Magtsteffw"  The  old  ganftlemad,  ftot  mack  aaaostomad  to  the 
neitlag  ma^d  at  ma^  timd^  or  to  the  dty  o«ie  oftea^  tqmed  round  t# 
him  with  4  iaee  of  Itldiorons  gtatitnde^  «nd  said  ^^Xluuik'je,  P.^^ 
Ileoaed'to  perplex  hhaahOy  as  wd)  at  us  all,  hj  iftkiog  adfaotage/o^ 
a  paiwdssidn  wio  had^if  being  faotthma  in  ¥erte««ahfag^  aod'gitiM  «p 
tb&BiaateztimTa^inii-feraiooaof  English  ii«fae#3r«-ioag8|  iuah.aaJaoh 
and  dfl^  and  WkiBii  I  was  a-  bAdielor.  Uktt  all  yoaa^  wUa  wko^apa 
acdbolara^  he  liked  t^  give.h  ludicroos  dignity  to  common-places. by  ,tha 
gravity  of  a  horned  Ihaguage.  Ue  kept  his  tea  and  sogac  memora^ 
dons  in  Latin  ;  aaed  tO  call  oft  for  the  boy  who  kept  a  .doot^  u$det 
the  tiile-of  ItnHoT  Adlss;  ami  gk?e  oa  a  Utile  pocket  edition  of  B»f 
ehaniiti^  widcb  wehaie.new  by  ws,  as  &  pledge  And  MOMUJfaMi  of  Mkf 
f^ieHdililp>^*«»*<  pigoos  et  tnonamentonw''  Ue  said  of  a  fellow^wag^ 
who  was  aeckialotiied  to  eaa^eratct,  ^  When  so  aad  so  relates  a  atory^ 
yon  most  mliltiply  by  hundreds,  ditide  by.Ahousauda,  and  .make^  al# 
hylrancein  theqaoUentfoforieatalgraodear/'  The  skme  spirit  ac« 
eoiapanied  hhn  tooollcge,  where  it  is  imderstaod  ha  might  haYe  got 
what  olaBSielil  honours  he  pleased,  had.noi^tbe  gravity  of  his^an^wam 
at  eaamioation  been  queationhblR*  He  then  went  Jdio  orders,  and  4>€^ 
aame  reOwrkable  for  the  Aignky  of  his  toice^and  manner,  in  thid  pulpit, 
white  he  retained  all  the  jocose  part  of  his  character  among  his  friendsi 
^  What  words''  (lUei^ly)  «^  have  We  not  heard  at  the  MermAld  ?7— 
No  maa  eror  got  op  a  little  festive  meeting  with  a  more  orthodox  grsoe< 
If  port  was  not  Hked  by  tiny  one,  he  foutid  a  bottle  .of  claret  by 
hispklte;  and  we  shall  alwhys  retain  a  graiefal  reCoHeotioii  af  his  • 
oliwa.    ItisafaUltsometimeB  (bund  with  wits,  aad  justly,  that  tbcia 
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Thk  Mf«7  was  bis  cast.  He  kad  a  haadspoie  kca^,  notoD^  of  hmmg 
plmmaai  hiandf,  but  of  eatractliif  all  tbat  ooold  be  got  oiil  of  others. 
ToetnKigervbe  iMtould  ioiietiaies  beaiore  dllKoacertliig,  Kke Swift;  ia 
irbose  fi^^  bj  the  way,  he  bore  some  resembbwce,  if  tbe  Deiiai^ 
ptotate  ie  like  ia  Sbarpe^s  editiao  of  tbe  Spectators  Ho  taraed  rooDd 
OBoe  apoa  a  ouui  io  Holbora,  aod  asked  bhn  witk  an  air  of  sealcMn 
appeal,  wbetber  be  bad  eter  lojared  fab  wife  aad  family ;.  opon  wbicb 
the  astoaubed  passeoger  declaring  he  had  not ;  «^  Then,  Sir,*'  said  be, 
<^  I  wiU  tbank  yoo,  another  time,  oot  to  tread  my  shoe  dowaat  heal.'' 
^Ehere  waa  %  bage  IsUow  one  eeeaiog  aMklag  a  great  noiae  ia  a  ooiiee^ 
boB8a»  aboot  a  pfiM  OK  he  had  seen.  ^^  ItMire  beard  of  tbecaf€Baa,t 
aays  P.  ^  The  ca^aase;^  cries  tbe  other,  with  a  sort  of  triao^^h  «f 
ki^ladgefr'-^ltsalke,9ir;  its  alive;  aad  live  bodies «fe not  called 
cartasea.**  ^Good^''  aays  tbe  other,  Im^iag  at  bfaii,  <^batl  pro* 
eame  tbsy  asay  deserfa  tbe  nassa.**  Ife  said  this  with  so  ladilsnBt 
arid  jrai  so  pardcular  an  air,'that  neither  tiie  vmuk  coald  be  offiNidedl^ 
iiof  tha  compaoy  refiraio  from  biasing.  At  anotbar  time,  lieiBg 
In  the  cidar^oeiiar  in  Maideo^mse,  aad  one  of  our  party  luiTing 
aabl  somathbig  in  latin,  wlthoat  the  Irast  inteotton  of  beiag  over« 
beard,  a  military  gentleman,  somewhat  Irritable  •  with  hating  mora 
wine  tliaa  wity  saUl  oat  load,  that  he  did  not  aonoeire  a  pnblic  room 
a  it  place  to*  talk  Latin  m.  We  ibiget  what  onr  scboaMellow  said  tOF 
tills ;  bat  titf  conseqoeace  of  his  enUsttog  the  company  on  oar  aide 
with  his  jokes,  that  tbe  oaplaia  proposed  to  givie  him  bis  address. 
'^Sir,*'  jaytP*  with  great grarity,  ^yea  need  not  tcoaUe  yoara^ 
with  a  specimen :  £  nearer  Imd  any  doubt  of  year  being  a  man  of  ad-> 
dress«**  ^^Sir,**  retatned  the  eaptain  more  vehemently,  hisTOfceat 
little  tilabatlog  with  whsa**^  ITon  will  notp-ifaea-uiftkje  my  address  V^ 
^  Oh,  axenia  me.  Sir,"  re|died  the  other,  ^  i  do  take  it  iofiniielj  $ 
and  aU  tbe  vest  of  as  take  it.**  By  this  ttme^  tbe  .amasemciit 
of  tbe  aadlenoe  bad  nncb  Increased.  ^^  Sir  r  vepeaisd  tbe  oU 
ftoev,  Wdf  rlsiagirom  his  seat,  aod  tumbling  a  tittle  towards  him  arltbr 
pipe  la  band  and  aa^ry  wonder  in  his  ^jb^^  I  t^,  Sir,-^o  yoa 
ni^|uitasay,Sir,^^yoa  know  what  I  mean--»l  mean  to  say,  Sir,!'!!  giro 
you  Bvy  address;  thal*s  what  I  mean.^'  ^'But^Sir/'retortft^^nrhiifleziblo 
compaaioa,  *^  yon  mast  allow  me  to  say  that  your  libevaHty  ia  really 
anperfloous ;  aiace  So  coniass  the  trath,  I  really  donH  at  allapprore^i^ 
your  address.'*  At  this,  the  tottering  maa,  (who  you  might  see  by^ 
his  (ace  was  good  hoaMNirvd  enough^  and  worth  bei^  parried  in  tina 
way  by  a  genUeomn)  staggered  np  to  his  antagonist,  and  held  ont  hie 
band  to  him,  declaring  he  was  one  of  tbe  plessaotest  Mlows  lie  ever 
met  with  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  Ufe,  and  nothing  shanld  induce  hbm 
to  quarrel  ^tth  him. 

We  do  not  profesa  any  prsctical  science  iu  meals.  Those  who  do 
will  despise  us  at  once,  when  they  hear  that  we  prefi^r  breakfast md 
tc^a  to  dinner,  and  that  by  breskfast  we  mean  a  very  common  one. 
But  we  kiiow  what  belongs  to  a  meal.  There  was  a  lay-schoolfelloaF 
of  oars,  who  was  alleys  proposing  to  treat  some  of  ns  at  a  taiero  ; 
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fkotig^  heiTieviw  ^18.  He  cottftrnitedl  Mmt^lf  wHli  <»ttliig  up  trfme  fi« 
ctlled  <<  the  daMgM.''  He  «Md  to  try  <mt  on  a  Mdden.  <<  It  do^nH 
signify  talking,  but  we  wlU  have  that  dinner!  bpoke  of,  thfs  afterndtfn* 
Ciotae  DOw;  I'm  serious*^  Let  os  see:  what  ii^iU  be  the  damages?" 
He  would  dien  take  peb,  M^  and  papen,  and  fali  to  malEmg  t>ata 
f  rave  Htl  of  isb,  ftesh,  and  larti  tni  Om  exoeedfitg  wish  to  r^^afhse  if^ 
aMostisade  dap^of  our  clofeimd  fttagfoatloas  for  tke  eeventhtiiiie. 
The  'w#r0t  of  H  was,  ,fhat  he  kleiaelf  ined  to  go  borne,  and  feast  on  what 
he  had  beeo  speaking  off  while  we  w^nre  nmg  op  bi  tb#  htell,  ilnd 
^ded  like  the  moiiks  of  La  Tratppew  We  shKlI  reverse  tb^spMt  of 
this  Tagary*  Oar  breakCut  will  be  apc^  P>p^9  but  our  readcrk  Khali 
bave  more  Ikan  we  are  la  the  habit  of  seeing  on  our  table*  StadenU 
are  at  once  tempted  to  exceed,  imd  obliged  to  be  temperate.  The  ex«* 
•baastioD  of  their  ftusahies  ezdtes  tbem  to  faidnlge  a  morbid  appetite  ; 
^ile.  tke  deHcacy  of  stomach  pfodocod  by  tiiat  exbaostlon,  makes 
Ihem  cintiottsliow  they  render  It  greater  tw'Zt  thne. 

What  shall  we  say  then  r  For  *<  It  does  not  slK^iff  talkhig."  ^e 
will  harethe  breakfast  he  spoke  of.  And  here  H  ts,  rmdy  laid,  fm- 
prnns^tea  and  coffee ;  secondly,  dir  toast ;  (bMfy,  buttct ;  fcroiihty, 
i^gga;  fifthly,  ham ;  sizthlyy  son^fhtng  potted ;  serenthly,  br^ed,  salt, 
mUstand.  knires  and  forks,  &c.  One  of  the  first  things  tbat  belong  to 
a  breakiast  is  a  good  fire.  Th*ere  Is  a  delightful  mtxtmre  of  the  Ihrely 
and  the  sang  in  coming  down  into  otte*s  breakfast-room  of  a  cold 
4ndming,  and  seeing  every  thing  prepared  for  as ;  a  blsxing  grate,  a 
jOleanitaJ^le-clothand  tea-things,  the  newly*wa«hed  faoee  and  combed 
beads  of  a  set  of  good-humonred  urchins,  and  the  sole  empty  chair  at 
its  accustomed  coraer,  ready  for  bocnpation*  .  Wben  we  Hred  alono, 
we  could  not  help  reading  at  meals :  and  it  is  certainly  a  delidone 
thing  to  resume  an  entertaining  book  at  a  particularly  interesting  pas- 
sage, with  a  bot  cup  of  tepi  at  one*s  elbow,  ai)d  a  piece  of  buttered  toast 
in  one's  hand.  The  first  look  at  the  page,  accompanied  by«a  C0'» 
exbtent  bite  of  tbe  toast,  oomes  under  the  head  of  intensities.  Bat 
when  in  company,  unless  it  is  of  a  rery  pt  Irate  and  pardoning  descrip- 
tion, it  is  of  course  not  to  be  done,  unless  all  r^ad  ;  and  a  general 
reading  in  company  is  a  sort  of  understood  talking.  The  most  allow- 
able perusal  Is  that  of  a  newspaper.  It  involree  a  common  Interest^ 
and  is  in  itself  t  very  Sufficing  and  matutine  thing.  But  we  hare  en-, 
larged  oh  the  pleasure  of  a  breakfast-paper  ettewhere  in  an  articlo 
entitled  a  Day  by  the  Fire ;  which,  by  the  way,  will  prevent  us  from 
Indulging  ourselves  in  other  particulars  appertaininf  to  the  present  sob* 
ject.  We  have  it  not  by  us,  nor  are  we  aware  that  we  have  mentioned 
what  we  are  going  to  notice  before :  bat  we  wish  to  observe,  that 
ladies,  always  delightful,  and  not  the  least  so  in  their  undress,  are 
apt  to  deprive  themselves  of  some  of  their  best  morning  brums  by 
appearing  with  their  hair  in  papers.  We  give  notioe,  that  essayists, 
and  of  course  ail  people  of  taste,  prefer  a  cap,  if  there  must  be  any- 
thing ;  but  hair,  a  million  times  over.  To  see  grapes  Ui  paper-bags  is 
bad  enough  ;  but  the  rich  locks  of  a  lady  in  papers,  the  roots  of 
the  hair  twisted  up  like  a  drummer's,  and  the  forehead  staring  bald  in- 


C«»a<wy^-A  deftipee  la  ||V9  4^ii«  aiicl  Mliiiiiitidn  of  tW  •ftiMe»  •«, — a  pro* 
Hfocaiive  to  ft  paper  wftt  i  iftnd  W€  hei^  iacdrdiiigly  dedasB  tiie  M|d  war 
on  (taper,  net  having  any  ladi^  ftt  liftnd  to  oirry  it  mt  ^nee  into  their 
)i«oUrquapter«.  We  mDKjt  aUew  at  the  jMdike  time^  that  thej  mre  werf 
shy  of  b^ing  deeji  U»  fhia  conditioa,  knowing  wi&ll  tQOi%b,  bow  mack 
of  thoir  8tte»glh,  KkeftiiQpsoA'a,  Km  in  tint  gifted  ogn— aunt,  Wa 
li»To  knaw«  ft  whpiflHparlMMr'OC  them  flottered  oIf,  Itte  a  tloro^^ota,  at 
the  sight  of  t  iMend  cowing  «p  the  garden.- 

fi)9t io  fetftm  to ovr  Mteb    Ham  id  agood  thing;  batUiiaptl^ 
ferei  etir  ledept^iy  iiotio^e.    We  prefer  cradUagtlie  riband  ond  of  an 
^gg  wtik th^  bMik'of  a  ailrer«spoony-^not  ft  horn-spoon^  wUch  is  iHnsf 
and  faieificient*  A  jndieioasf  jei%  of  the  fdnner  apoii  a  good,  ftiv^  doBM- 
like  shell  iftSOtDg  owt  of  lite  ofigfCop,  maketh  &  pretty  rcoalt  4o  <lio  •»» 
fitftioiis.     WeetM0t|ki  Cotseience,  recommend  hot  bn^tarcd    tmtt; 
biii  ft  is  a  pleasing  gvilt.    The  best  fidrentore  to  jwhldiit  can  give  rise, 
1^  when  you  hate  wodestly  taken  one  of  ihe  outside  pi^aoft,  aad  ind 
.yopr  gendlUy  rewarded  by  carrying  otf  the  whole  of  the  eramb-pait 
.of  the  ianer-oiie,  th^  crust  of  whlcbhaa  been- detadied.     Cfaacrtate 
hap  ft  imitj  taste,  but  is  knry.    Cioffse  it'  heating,  but  hi&  a  §ae seiiavs 
ikiyout  in  it,  if  welt'doae.     Yea  seem  to  taste  the  ooloiar  .of. it.    We 
fised  to  prefer  it  ftt  all  tkaii%;   but  tea  has  become   preferable  to 
the  medkatave  ^slftte  of  our  digestiob.     How  the  €hneaa  cansa  to  uh> 
•veut  it,  «s  Sancho:woold  say,  we  do  not  know ;  bait  it  ia  the  most  ia- 
f;efkioiis,  humane,  and  pdetical  of  their  discoveries.     It  ie  titfirepic 
l^oem. 

,    [We  are  compelkd  abruptly  to  inidi  ^  fractaring  bur   lapid^  hr 
want  of  room.] 
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t  Nuw  thlst  now  that,  he  t»st«Vli  tcuderly. 
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r  TirtirnaletUists  and  psydiolagbts.are  at  issae  «poA  th^  9ii1i|fCll  9t 
dveonu.    ffhre  latter  hold  then  €o  be  one  acnoog  tbe  maiij-pfooffr^f' 
tbeeKtstencdola.  mqI:   the. former  efukaroar  to  ai»caaiUfof  them* 
up«n  prfticiples  altogether  corporeal.     We  mast  own,  t^ttkn  affects- 
of  t&eir'ne8peeliiYe.ai^uments,a&is  usoal  irHh.us  on  these  oCi^asioiia,  ht 
netee:n«bio.iatUf3tf^«0whh  either,  at. t^dt9afttiefxia9witi)tlH^^      The 
pf3rchelogi6t^  ivitb  all  his  strug^s,.  never  appeajr*  ta  be  able  to^get  rid: 
oS'hki  bod}r  ^  and  the  materiailsi?  lea? es  somathing  e»tr4mely  dtefioiaot' 
m  tbeTi«ae}iy:ofi  his  proofs,  by  his  Ignoeapce  of  that  Friiftan  fMAi^ 
which .» .thla  isoufc  ef  cirery.  thiaii^.,    In  Ihe  mean  tim^^  wJiile'lfiey.  jf^ai ^Qi 
witfi4heirlauAiiiUQ  enquiries  (fbr  which  #e  haT^;a  tery*  siMter^  r#i» 
sped),  il  is  oacfaosiness  to  g/p  on  recooimeuiUiig  a.tasle  for  results  Ml 
well  as  causes,  and  turning  every  tl^g  to  acooaitiia.thjs  beaattfalt 
slarbfovni,  tie  earth,:  whether  body  or  souL     There  is.  no  reason 
whythenost  leanned  investigator  of  Ihe  most  subtle  ihystQries  should' 
not  enjoy  his  existence,  and  hare  his  earthly  dreams  made  as  [i^fis^at 
as  possible :  and  for  our  parts  we  see  nothing  at  present,  cither  in  body 
or  soul,  but  a  medium  for  a  world  of  p^rceptioasy  Ihe  rery  unplea- 
santest  of  whose  dreams  are  but  warnings  to  us  how  we  depart  from 
the  health  and  natural  piety  of  the  pleasant  ones. 

What  seems  incontrovertible  in  the  ease  of  dreams  is,  that  they  are 
most  apt  to  take  place  when  the  body  is  most  affected.  They  seem'  to 
turn  most  upon  us,  when  the  suspension  of  the  will  has  been  reduced  ^ 

*  The  last  Indkator  was  by  mietrte  numbered  I.  It  thoald  haye  been  LIIL, 
according  to  the  venerable  contintioue  prineiple,  in  these  cases  mads  and  provided* 
The  reader  will  be  gsod  coough  lo  aller  it  with  bii  pen. 
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to  its  most  belplMS  state  by  indalgence.  The  door  of  tlie  Uney  is  left 
without  its  keeper ;  aod  forth  iiwue,  pell  iiiell,  the  whble  ront  of  ideas 
or  images,  which  had  been  previoasly  stored  within  the  brain  and  kept 
to  their  respectire  duties.  They  are  like  a  school  let  loose,  or  Che 
winds  in  Virgil,  or  Lord  Anson's  drunken  sailors  at  Psnama,  who 
dressed  them^lT«  Mp  In  ^U  sorts  of  ridibdofs  i^fiirel :  duly  they  are 
far  more  wild,  winged,  artd  fantastic.    • 

We  were  about  to  say,  that  being  writers,  we  are  of  noccssitj 
dreamers ;  for  thinking  disposes  the  bodily  faculties  to  be  more  than 
usually  affected  by  the  causes  that  generally  prodoce  dreaming^  Bmt 
extremes  appear  to  meet  on  this  as  on  other  occasions ;  at  least  as  far 
as  the  meditatire  power  is  concerned ;  for  there  is  an  excellent  rea* 
soner,  now  living,  who  telling  another  that  he  was  not  fond  of  ih» 
wilder  parts  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  answered,  with  great  felicity, 
*^  Then  yon  nerer  dream  :"•— which,  it  turned  out,  was  actually  the 
case.  Here,  the  Unk^ii  totally  lost,  that  conaects  a  tendeilcy  to  indi- 
gestion  with  thinking  on  the  one  hajid,  and  dreaming  on  the  other*  If 
we  are  to  beliere  Herodotus,  the  Atlantes,  an  African  people,  nerer 
dreamt ;  which  Montaigne  is  willing  to  attribute  to  their  nerer  havii^ 
eaten  any  thing  that  died  of  itself,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  looked 
upon  their  temperance  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  same  -philosoplier, 
who  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  of  a  delicate  constitution,  informs  us  that 
Ike  himself  dreamt  but  sparingly;  but  then  when  he  did,  his  dreams 
were  fhntastie  though  ohearfol.  This  is  the  rery  triomph  of  the  ani- 
mal splfSts,  to  unite  the  strangeness  of  sick  dreams  with  the  diearfoU 
itess  of  healthy  ones.  To  these  exceptions  against  the  usual  theorieaiy 
we  «Hry  add,  that  dreams,  when  they  occur,  are  by  no  SMans  modU&ed 
of  necessity  by  wkait  the  mind  has  been  occupied  with  in  the  ooarae  of 
the' day,'  6r  even  of  months;  for  durtog  our  two  years'  confinement 
iif  prltoi^,  we  ha¥e  a  nttofog  recollection  that  we  did  not  dream  UMre 
ilViii^  twice'  of  oar  chief  salgects  of  reflection,  tl^o  prison  Itself  net  ex- 
dtfded.  The  two  dreams:  were  both  about  the  latter,  and  both  the 
srivne^ "  Vifm  fkacled  that  we  had  slipped  out  of  jail,  and  gone  to  tie 
tk^fttre,  wheve  ^o  were  much  horrified  by  seeing  the  faces  of  the  whole 
iiodv^ncc  unexpectedly  turned  upon  us. 

ft  Is  certain  enough  howerer  that  dreams  in  general  proceed  from 
indigestion ;  and  it  appears  nearly  as  much  so,  tluit  they  are  more  or 
less  strange  according  to  the  waking  fancy  of  the  dreamer. 

All  dsraMi,  at  tn  oM  Gal«n  I  havt  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  oocnpltxion  bred, 
l^roni  ri«ing  fumet  of  indigested  food, 
And  nexiouK  humourv  that  infect  the  blood. 
-^Wheii  c4ioler  overflows,  then  dreama  art  bred 
t  *   •  Of  flftoiea,  and  all  ili«  family  of  red. 

^^Choler  adust  congeals  the  blood  with  fear* 
Then  black  bulls  toM  us,  and  blacic  devilfe  ta«r.       • 
In  songuine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
\Vith  rheuiqi  oppreised  we  sink,  )n  rivert  drowned. 

Dryi>in*8  Cock  tmd  iht  Fosfrom  ClMccr* 
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Again,  in  aoodier  passage  whidhb  wortli^u6tiQg  tdiiaad  df  the  Mrl)gW 
-imly  and  affiards  a  good  terse  specHnen  of  the  eutlM^r's  Tersificatioti  :-r-  ■. 

Prenms  nrp  but  interlades  which  Fancy  malcet  $ 
Wlien  monarch  KtfMon  tl«epa,  this  miivic  Wak«*? 
Compouiuifl  •  nedley  ofdiijoioied  tbinf  •»       * 
A  mob  of  coblert  and  a  court  of  kings :  * 
Light  fumei  are  merry,  grosser  fum(*»  are  sad  : 
Boih  are  the  reasonable  iioul  rnn  m»d ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  eVr  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  caftt  behind 
Rnfth  forward  in  the  brotn,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  receiv'd, 
And  the  man  dreamt  but  what  the  boy  believ'd; 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  plar, 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  abort  the  Oirce  of  dreams  it  of  a  piece. 


[  Chimeraa  all  i  and  more  absurd  or  lets. 


It  is  probable,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  trivial  degree  of  iiidigestioa 
will  give  rise  to  very  fantastic  dreams  in  a  fanciful  mind ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  good  orthodox  repletion  is  necessary  towards  a  fanciful 
creation  in  a  doll  one.  It  shall  make  an  epicure,  of  any  vivacity,  act  as 
many  parts  in  his  sleep,  as  a  tragediaa  ^^  for  that  night  only.'*  *  The 
inspirations  of  veftl  in  particular  are  accounted  extremely  Delphic: 
Italian  pickles  partake  of  the  spirit  of  Dante ;  and  a  butter-boat  shall 
contain  as  many  ghosts  as  Charon^s. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lucian,  which  would  haye  made  a  good  sub- 
ject |or  those  who  painted  the  temptations  of  the  saints*  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  City  of  Dreams,  Tery  lively  and  crowded.  We  quote 
after  Natalis  Comes,  not  having  the  True  History  by  ns.  The  city,  we 
are  told,  stands  in  an  immense  plain,  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of 
tall  poppy  trees,  and  enormous  mandragoras.  The  plain  is  also  full  of 
all  sorts  of  somniculous  plants ;  and  the  trees  are  haunted  with  multi- 
tudes of  owls  and  bats,  but  no  other  bird.  The  city  is  washed  by  the 
river  Ijethe,  called  by  others  the  Night-bringer,  whose  course  is  inaup 
dible  and  Kke  the  flowing  of  oil*  (Spenser^s  follower  Browne  haft 
been  here ; 

Where  consort  none  other  fowl 

Save  the  bat  and  sullen  owl ; 

Wher*i#wa  Lethe  wilbout  coil. 

Softly^  like  a  stream  of  oil. 

Inmer  Tanplfi  Uatk.) 

There  are  two  gates  to  the  city ;  one  of  horn,  in  which  ahnost  every 
thing  that  can  happen  in  sleep  is  represented,  as  in  a  transparency ; 
the  other  of  ivory,  in  which  the  dreams  are  but  dimly  shadowed.  The 
principal  temple  is  that  of  Night ;  and  there  aro  others,  dedicated  to 
Troth  and  Falsehood,  who  ha^e  oracles.  The  population  consists  of 
Dreams,  who  are  of  an  infinite  yaricty  of  shape*    Some  are  small  an^ 

•  Perhaps  a  m<!#print  for 
»  A  cuttfi  of  coblert  and  m  mob  of  kiogr. 
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•teiidkr;dlliei«dlfloi1eid^lNinp^yanantaii9tmiir^  otittn  ▼ciy  proper 
uid  tall^  with  bloemKig,  good-4emper»d  'feccs^  Others  »gBiti  iyve  f er. 
rible  countenances,  are  winged,  and  seem  eternally  threatening  the 
city  with  some  emkmity ;  while  others  walk  about  in  the  pomp  and 
garniture  of  kings.*  If  any  mortal  comes  ifito  the  place,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  domestic  Dreams,  who  meet  him  with  offers  of  scrTice  ; 
and  who  are  followed  by  some  of  tlie  others,  that  bring  iiim  good  or 
bad  news,  generally  false ;  for  the  inhabitant*  of  that  city  are  for  the 
most  part  a  lying  and  crafty  generation,  speaking  one  thing,  and  think- 
ing another. — This  is  having  a  new  advantage  over  us.  Only  think  of 
the  mental  reservation  of  a  Dream! 

Jf  Liician  had  divided  his  city  into  ranks  and  denominations,  he 
might  possibly  have  classed  them  under  the  general  heads  of  Dreams 
Lofty,  Dreams  Ludicrous,  Dreams  Pathetic,  Dreams  Horrible,  Dreams 
Bodily  Painful  or  Pleasant,  Dreams  of  Common  Life,  Dreams  of  New 
Aspects  of  Humanity,  Dreams  Mixed,  Fantastic,  and  utterly  Confused. 
He  speaks  of  winged  ones;  wbich  is  judicious,  for  they  are  very  com- 
tnon  ;  but  unless  Natalis  Comes,  who  is  not  a  very  bright  person,  mis- 
represents him,  he  makes  them  of  the  melancholy  class,  which  in 
general  the^  are  not, 

la  airy  wngtine  dream*  iloft  we  bovad. 

JJfothing  is  more  common,  or  usually  more  pleasant,  than  to  dream  of 
Jlying.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  race  ;  fOr  besides  being 
agrt'fflblp,  it  is  ninde  up  of  the  dreams  of  ordinary  life,  and  those  of 
surprisii^g  combination.  Thus  the  dreamer  sometimes  thinks  lie  is 
Hying  ifi  unknown  r^ions,  sometimes  skimming  only  a  few  inches 
jibove  thf*  ground,  and  wondering  he  never  did  it  before.  Be  will 
etf*n  driam  that  h*»  is  dreaming  about  it ;  and  yet  is  so  fully  convinced 
of  ks  feasibility,  nnd  so  astonished  nt  his  never  having  hit  upon  so  dc- 
lightrut  a  truism,  that  he  is  resolved  to  practise  it  the  moment  he  wakes. 
'*  One  has  onjy,''  says  he,,  '^  just  to  give  a  little  spring  with  one's 
foot— so — and-^^oh  its  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world, 
ru  always  %%\m  hereafter.'*  We  once  dreamt  that  a  woman  set  ap 
some  Flying  Rooms,  as  a  person  does  a  tavern.  We  went  to  txy 
them  ;  and  nothing  coukl  be  more  satisfactory  aod  common-place  on 
all  sides.  The  landlady  welcomed  us  with  a  courtesy,  hoped  for 
friends  and  favours,  &c«  aad  then  shewed  us  into  H  spacious  room,  not 
round,  as  might  be  expected,  but  long,  and  after  the  usual  dining 
fashion.  **  Perhaps,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  would  like  to  try  the  room  ;•' 
upon  which  we  made  no  more  ado,  but  sprung  up  and.ipade  two  or 
three  centeel  circuits,  now  taking  t^e  height  of  U  lil^e  a  hoase*lark, 
tini  then  cutting  thf  angles  like  a  swaJIow.  ^^  Very .  pr$t|y  %ii|g 
indeed,"  «ajd  we,  ^^  aifd  very  moderate^".     .  ,  ♦ 

.  A  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fliglitA  in,  when<ibe  wp^n  ^ajr  was 
fo.  beha^  for  nothing^  iSr  fantastic  enough  ;  buf^  wh^.shoH  w«  say  f 
those  confoundings  of  all  time,  place,  and  substance,  which  are  con- 
stantly happening  to  persons  of  any  creativeness  of  diaphragm  ?  Thus 
you  shall  meet  a  friend  in  a  gateway,  who  besides  being  your  friend 
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shall  be  yoar  enpmy  ;  and  b<*sMe«  betng  Jt6rt«  ot  ^^)mklns,  shall  be  a 
bull ;  and  besides  asking  )*ou  iny  shall  oppoge  jfOUr  entrance.  Never- 
theless yoa  are  not  al  all  surprised;  or  if  surprised,  arc  only  so  at 
something  not  at  all  surprising.  To  be  Tom  kins  and  a  bull  at  once,  is 
the  most  ordinary  of  commt)n-))laces ;  but  that,  being  a  bull,  he  should 
have  horns,  is  what  astoniKhes  yoa  ;  and  you  are  also  amazed  at  his 
not  being  in  Holborn  or  tfie  Strand,  where  he  nerrer  lived.  To  be  in 
two  places  at  once  is  not  ttncomTnon  to  a  ikeamer.  He  will  also  be 
young  and  old  at  the  sAme  time,  a  sthool-bqy  and  a  roan  ;  will  live 
many  years  in  a  few  minutes,  lik^  (he  Sultan  who  dipped  his  head  in 
the  tub  of  water;  will  be  full  of  zeal  and  dialogue  upon  some  matter 
of  Indifference ;  go  to  the  opera  with  a  dJsh  under 'his  arm,  to  be  in  the 
fashion  ;  talk  faster  in  verse  than  prose ;  and  ask  a  set  of  horses  to  a 
musical  party,  telling  them  lihat  he  knows  they  will  be  pleased,  be- 
cause blue  is  the  general  wear,  and  Mcrzart  has  gone  down  to  Glouces- 
tershire to  fit  up  a  house  for  Epnmiuondas^ 

(t  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  concern  which  body  has  in  these  vaga- 
ries, that  when  you  dream  of  mmy  particialar  limb  being  in  pain,  yoa 
shall  often  have  gone  to  sleep  in  a  posture  that  affects  it.  A  weight  on 
the  feet  will  produce  .dreams  in  which  you  ar«  rooted  to  the  ground, 
or  caught  by  a  goblin  out  of  the  earth*  A  cramped  hand  or  l^'g  shall 
get  you  tortured  in  tWe  Inquisition ;  and  a  h«id  too  much  thrown 
back,  give  you  the  sense  of  an  interminable  visitation  of  stifling.  The 
night-mare,  the  heaviest  punlsher  of  repletion,  will  visit  some  persons, 
merely  for  lying  on  t^eir  backs ;  which  shews  how  much  it  is  con- 
cerned in  a  particular  condition  of  the  frame*  Sometimes  it  lies  upon 
the  chest  like  a  vital  lump*  Sometimes  it  comes  Jn.th^  guise  of  a  horrid 
dwarf,  or  malignant  little  h%gy  who  grins  in  your  Uteih  and  will  not  let 
you  rise.  Its  most  eommon  monntty  is  ttrpiM  yen  to  the  ground  with 
excess  of  fear,  while  something  dread  fat  is  eotning  up,  a  goblin  or  a 
mad  bull.  Sometimes  the  horror  is  of  a  very  elaherate  description, 
such  as  being  spell-bound  i«  an  e\d  house,  which  has'  a  mysterious  and 
shocking  possessor.  IJe  is  a  g^trtlc  dt^formify,  ahd  will  pass  pre- 
sently through  the  room  in  which  you  are  sitting.  He  comes,  not  a 
giant,  but  a  dwarf,  of  the  most  straage  ami  odious  description,  hairy, 
spider-like,  and  chuckling.  His  mere  passugo  is  unbearable*  The 
agony  rises  at  every  step.  Yon  w^uld  protest  Against  so  malignant  a 
'  sublimation  of  the  shocking,  but  nVe  unal^le  to  move  or  S[>eak.     At 

',  length,  you  give  lovd  and  long-drawn  gfoacis,  and  start  up  with  a 

'  praeternatural  eflbrt^  a wak^. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  sleeping  imaginalron  seetni  proportioned  to 
'  his  waking,  has  described  a  fearful  .drcofni  of  m^intal  and  bodily  tor- 

'  ture.     As  the  beautiful  poems  of  Chnstabf  1,  &c.  which  accompany  it, 

I  seiem  to  hat)i»  been  Ido  iw^a^MaHve'to  be  uMersKiod  byth^'cVittef,  and 

r-onscqui-Mtly  hsrve -wanteA  'eh*  gc?n*?hil  attt^n^idn  which  the  ii$wm  nr^ 
>  f^eaijied  to  give  »t  eHh^whse  aeoord^ng  to  the  iiij«n<kions  of  "tho^e  gm^ 

'  tlemeK,  we<fihall  iMidulge  our^lVeS  IH  extracting  the  whok«f  It.     It 

is  «tHitlc4  tlic  IMus  of  Steepx 
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Era  on  my  bed  my  limbi  1  layt 
It  hath  net  been  ny  o»e  to. pray 
With  moving  lipt  or  bended  kneca ; 
Bat  tHefitlVf  bv  alow  degreea. 
My  apirtt  i  to  (ovc  oampoMf 
In  humble  traai  mine  cye-lida  doae. 
With  reveremial  reai|;naiiony 
No  wifth  ooocriTed,  no  thought  expressed  ! 
Only  a  anua  of  sof)pli€af ion, 
•   A  sanac  o*er  aU  my  aoal  impraat 
That  1  aan  weak*  yet  not  aooleaCt 
Sinae  in  me,  round  me,  every  where 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

Butyeater-night  1  prayM  alood 

In  angnish  and  in  agony, 

tT|K*tarting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  Mbapet  aiid  ihoughta  that  tortured  me: 

A  lurid  Itghi^  a  inmpling  throng, 

SenM  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scorn*d,  ihoM  ouTy  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

Sfill  baffled,  nnd  yd  barmog  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixed 

On  wild  or  hateful  objects  nxed. 

Fantastic  paMians  t  mad*ning  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all  1 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  bidi 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 

Whciher  I  suffered,  or  I  did : 

For  all  seemed  guilt,  remorse  or  woe, 

My  o«a  or  others  still  the  same, 

Lifia^iifliog  fear,  aoul-atifling  sbame  I 

So  two  nights  passed  ?  the  night's  dismay 
ISaddanM  mod  stuna*d  th«  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  aeemed  to  aoe 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
Tlip  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the^endish  dream, 
<yercdme  with  aufferinga  atrmage  aad  wild, 
I  wept  aa  I  had  been  a  child  $ 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Snch  puoishmenta,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natarea  deepliest  slaiii'd  with  ain : 
For  aye  entempeating  anew 
Tir  unfathomable  hell  within 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  loathe,  yei  wish  and  do  f 
Such  ffriefs  with  such  men  weU  agree, 
,    But  wherefore,  wherefore  (all  eo  me  } 
To  bo  beloved  is  all  1  need, 
And  whom  1  love,  I  love  indeed* 

This  is  ibe  dr^un  of  a  poet,  and  does  not  end  with  tke  qneslion  of  a 
philosopher.  We  do  not  pretend  l»  determine  why  we  ^oald  hmw% 
any  pains  at  all.  It  is  enoi^^h  for  as  in  our  attempt  to  diminish  tliem, 
that  there  are  waofe  pteasant  than  polnfiil  excitements  in  the  world, 
a^d  that  many  pains  are  the  causes  of  pleasui>e«    Bat  whal  if  tbe&e 
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pdoB  tve  lor  (hih  ttthe  end  t  What  if  M  this  heaping  and  war  ef 
agoDie»  were  owing  to  the  abthor-s  hating  taken'  too  little  exereise,  or 
«ajlea  a  heaiHtp  iupper  than  ordinarff  But  then  the  proportion! 
What  proportion,  It  may  be  asked,  is  there  between  the  sin  of  oegtect^ 
exercise  and  inch  iafernal  Visitations  as  these?.  We  answer,— -die 
proportion,  not  of  the  particular  offence,  but  of  the  general  conse- 
quences* We  hare  before  obsenred,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often,  that  natitfTe,  charitable  as  any  poet  or  philosopher  can  be  upon 
the  subject  of  m^rit  and  demerit,  &c.  seems  to  insist,  beyond  any  thing 
else,  upoa  our  taking  care  of  the  mould  in  which  she  has  cast  us ;  or 
in  other  words,  of  that  ground- work  of  all  comfort,  that  box  which' 
contains  the  jewel  of  existence,  our  health.  On  turning  tor  the  pre- 
4)^ing  poem  in  the  book,  entitled  Kubla  K.han,  we  perbeire  that  hi  his 
iMtrodoctioo  toihat  pleaaanter  Tision,  the  author  speaks  of  the  present 
one  as  the -dream  of  pain  and  disease.  Kubla  Khan,  whldi  was  niedU 
t(ated  wtdet  the- effects  of  opium,  he  calls  <<  a  psychological  curiosity.^ 

5t  is  so ;  but  It  Is  also  and  still  more  a  somatolOgical  or  bodHy  on^; 
or  body  will  effect  these  things  upon  the  mipd,  when  the  mind  can 
do  no  such  thing  upon  itself ;  and  therefore  the  shortest,  most  useful, 
and  most  philosophical  way  of  proceeding,  i^  to  treat  the  phcDUome- 
Mon  in  the  manner  most  serviceable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
botb.  We  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  Kubla  Khan,  as  beginning  with 
aw  exquisite  piece  of  music,  and  ending  witb  a  most  poetical  phan« 
tasm  :— 

'  A  <lanise1  with  a  dolcimtfr 

In  a  vitioii  once  I  saw  ; 
It  wfis  an  Abyctinin^nmaidt  / 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Conid  I  revive  within  me 

Her  tymphony  and  aong. 
To  Mich  a  deep  delicht*t would  win  me. 
That  with  music  loiid  and  long 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air,  ^ 

That  sunny  dome  !  thoae  cavea  of  Ice  : 
And  all  wfio  heard  whuuld  see  them  iliere. 
And  all  should  cry  Beware,  Beware,  - 
His  gashing  eyes,  his  6oatin|r  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  ihnce. 
And  dose  your  eyes  with  holy  dread; 
For  he  on  noney-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  of  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

If  horrible  and  fantastic  dreams  are  the  most  perplexing,  there  are 
pathetic  ones  perhaps  still  more  saddening.  A  friend  dreaming  of  the 
loss  of  his  friend,  or  a  lover  of  that  of  his  mistress,  or  a  kinsman  of  * 
that  of  a  dear  relation,  is  steeped  in  the  bitterness,  of  death.  To  wake 
and  find  it  not  true, — what  a  delicious  sensation  is  that !  On  the  other 
hand,  to  dream  of  a  friend,  or  a  beloved  relative  restored  to  us,— to 
live  over  again  the  hours  of  childhood  at  the  knee  of  a  beloved  mother, 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  marrying  an  affectionate  mistress^  with  a  thousand 
other  joys  snatched  back  out  of  the  grave,  and  too  painful  to  dwell 


ni^ooy^wlukt »  drMf y  rmb  of  fefnttfon  cmpeft  Uk*  a«  Aft4dwr  «^m  ii 

tint  d,'  at.ld  embrace  me  >»tit  inclined',  . 

*     '  '    "      I  Ufaked^  elielledrafiddbybrottghrbadkihy  nt^. 

tVc  woi^r  tbat  so  g«od  a^<  c^dfa^.a^^rUf^  m-  \9%r\%^,  ^lid  tWnk. 
ihxs  a  mart  cooo^ji  ou  bis  bUndiic^.,  A^  «lliMiio«  to.  Ms^  bliAikNH 
iiuiy  or  may  oof  hoin?olv^^fi  it;  UutUa^eoAo  oi^ira^iiwiig  sh»d»f 
QQ  t^^^lul,Jt  quite troA  to  DaUirooD.|OjcboccMioi%  aii44»u#tiMr< 
I>eeu  ex{^<u-i(mctHl  by  ryery  #na  who  bai.  Ufit  a  pcnsoa.  dcsav  to  Ms« 
Thiefe  h  a^beaiUifal  »oiinet  fcf  Cwoeaa  on  a  s^nHlar  oiecari^Mi ;  a  laali 
canzone  Im  Sanaizaro,  wltioh  ^ads  wHb  sf y«o§^  tJUt «U)i<Mpg)k  ba  wakci 
and  missed  ills  kdy'i^  baud  in  his,  ha  s&t  (rie4  t'o>  cheat  IkimieU  I9 
lueeping  bi<  eyes  shot;  and  tbcae  diiino4r»(mii  of  L#«pa  hj  Falmcly 
SojUQuet  34,»  Vol*  %  Soiu  79,  U)»  ^  ilm  caicpoMeUfgimijiig 

Qntndo  iltoare  mio  fi'da  cdBforto. 

'  Bnt  wa  nuul  ha  c^tipoi  bow  wat  oven,  think  of  tb#  ii^ietaoo  tUi 
mosf  paatieal  subjeat,  or  wa  shall  writ^  Ihfeo  aftidea  iMlead  of  oa^ 
AaUw,  wt  have  iiot  (rft  on^vea,  vooia  foe  some  v^y  igre(:M» 
dxeamsi  which  we  m«ant  to  haT?»  t^ao.bet«aaii<  tbaao  Mr  gaUliot  so' 
imaginative  sheets.  Tliey  must  be  interrupted,  as  they  are  toaapl^ 
be,  like  the  young  lady's  in  tba  AdrentvceS  of  a,*.Lap  Dog,  wh* 
blushing  dif  Inely,  had  just  uttertd  tha  words,  ^  My  I»rd,  I  » 
wholly  your*8,"  when  she  was  awaked  by  the  jumping  up  of  tliatof. 
ficious  little  puppy. 
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There  be  arriving  roand  tbout  4uUi  tlie» 
And  ukei  surrey  with  b«sie  coriout'eyc: 
Mow  thii»  now  tbatt  he  tastcth  tenderly. 

•     •  SrsntBi* 
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TllE  MARRIAGE  OF  BELPHEGOR*.  . 

As  PToto  was  tatingf  Kis  rounds  one  day  in  tbe  infernal  regions,  to 
dee  that  all  was  tight  and  miserable,  he  thought  he  observed  a  parcel 
of  fellows,  in  a  particularly  hot  comer,  g^ling  and  making  therrV. 
Upon  looking  more  narrowly,  his  astonishment  was  confirmed :  t&  < 
Yogues  had  discovered  his  presence,  and  changed  the  expression  of 
their  countenances  to  a  most  doleful  and  hypocritical  sorrow* 

Pluto  sent  for  his  chief  overseers.  ^  Gentlemen^*  said  he,  ^^  here  ts 
a  very  extraordinary  case,**  and  related  what  h^  had  seen*  Tbe  oyer* 
seers  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion,  for  in  fact  they  had  nothced 
some  such  phenomenon  themselves,  but  had  scarcely  dared  to  think  ojE 
it.  They  did  not  know  whet  comfort  might  happen,  if  enjoyment  way 
to  be  found  even  in  Tartarus. 

As  the  case  however  was  not  to  be  compromised,  it  was  agreed^ 
after  much  consultation,  to  examine  the  offenders  apart.  The  examU 
nation  took  place  after  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  j  but  nothing  ap« 
pea  red  to  account  for  their  behaviour.  They  protested,  upon  oath, 
that  they  had  no  secret  about  them  for  escaping  pain.  They  were  put 
to  various  torments  described  in  Dante,  and  gave  proofs  of  what  they 

*  Thit  i«  **  the  renowned  tale  of  BeHegor,**  at  Mr.  Dantop  juf tly  callt  if.  IC 
eame  ort|rinaUy  from  a  Latin  Manuaeript,  and  baa  been  told .  by  Qiovanni  Bmvio 
an  Italian  novelist,  by  the  fiiqioaa  Machiavelli,  by  Straparola,  La  Fooiatne,  and 
«he  old  English  dramatists.  It  it  reoeated  here,  with  the  nsual  diflre|rence«  prac« 
tised  on  these  occasions.  We  thought  of  introducing  it  with  Ariotto's  preftoe  to  a 
auperfluoot  atory  in  t|ie  Orlando  | 

Donne,  e  voi  che  te  donneavete  in  preirio, 
Per  Dioy  noo  date  a  quaata  ittori*  oreodbia  s 
Ladiet,  and  yon.  whd  hold  the  ladiee'dear, 
For  God*a  aaKe^  take  no  noliot  of  ibia  atory  i 

Bat  a  moment'a  refleetioa  told  .at«  that  our  fair  readcra  seed  not  lie  hart  with  a 
satire,  whioh  in  carder  to  aee  fair  play  between  the  two  texes»~  we  have  Jraced  to  ita 
proper  causes  in  both.  We  expect,  on  the  contrary*  that  aniable  women  of  all 
classes,  and  really  good  wives  in  particular*  will  shew  a  jott  partiality  for  it:  aad 
In  thie  hope  we  bid  them  farewell  tHl  next  vreek,  when  we  mean  to  give  a  story 
iineq  uivocally  to  their  hoooar. 

Vol.  n. 
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said :  only  the  femllbn  obsenred,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  snfler- 
'ingSy  there  certainly  was  an  irrepressible  something  about  the  moatfc^ 
which  looked  like  self-congratnlation. 

A  chief  c^ifen^ol*;  Wfli  mw  lipeotedfo  compare  Ihe  atamiDations, 
and  see  if  tiy  narro^  in^pecttoci  he  toilld  make  af)y  Inin^  oat  of  thenu 
He  did  so,  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  nights,  and  reported  that  he 
could  discoTer  nothit^.  The  prisoners  had  onended  on  earth  HLe 
other  men,-^loTed  a  i^ood  deal  too  much,  doubled  the  triple  natnre  of 
Diana,  thought  h^  onHsir,  kc.  &c« :  <<  but**  said  the  lawyer^  ^<  I  cam 
find  nothing  which  at  all  explains  the  enormity,  in  question,  nnless  it 
is  (and  here  he  put  on  the  facetious  amHe^  usual  on  such  occasiofis) 
unless  it  la,  my  lords,  thtt  the^  hats  all  been  married.*' 

The  bourt  laughed  at  ihh  sally ;  but  one  of  Minos^s  under-clerks 
begged  lei^re,  with  great  deference  to  tyflfer  himself  to  their  lordshii»* 
attention,  having  a  few  words  ib  say  which  nothing  but  the  urgency 
of  the  question  could  have  compelled  him  to  intrude  upon  their  con* 
aideration*  fie  said  that  the  learned  gentlemen  had  laughed,  and  tint 
Jf^medgentleaien  might  laagh:  but  that,  with  great  snbBaiaaioB,  it 
mn!^  no  uu£hing  matter.  The  learned  gentlemam  mo^estlr  suppose^ 
that  he  haa  uttered  nothing  but  Aconmon*placejoke;  aad  he  would 
concede  (if  h^  might  use  the  expression)  to  that  learned  gent  lemaa's 
•modesty,  that  the  joke  was  common-place;  nay,  emphatically  ao. 
"But,  <^  continued  he,  ^'  let  me  ask  your  lordships,  with  all  beconning 
.^umil^y,  how  such  a  very  uagallaut  and  uncoiijugal  jest  came  to  be 
comihoii»<place;  and  whether  in  the  discoTer/  of  that  secret^  we  m^l^ 
oot  discover  the  more  important  secret  now  before  us/' 

This  address  made  a  considerable  seasatioa.    The  counsel,  wholiad 

^^mipected  the  examinational  was  the  only  one  on  whom  it  aeenaed  to 

make  no  hnpression.    Be  rejected  with  a4igtu6eo  impatience  the  coa- 

flittant8:p^d  to  his  mode^,  and  yat  was  proceedliiig  to  throw  out 

>Qme  bthfr  saircisms  In  a  style  equally  conscenaing,  w&en  Minoa,  wbo 

Jhad  iallen  into  a  study^  said  he  had  a  pr6pQsiti|>a  tp  make^  which 

^ifould  settle  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  or  fmMitatlon.    tt  waa 

^thia,  tjhat  aome  ingenious  devil  fktald  be  selected  aAPM'  oneartk,  with 

iijanctioifs  to  enter  into  the  ;^tatfi  ot  matrimoiiy,  and  in  due  time  coqm 

Dack  and  report  the  consequericeSi    Rhadamanthus  suggested,  that  the 

•task  should  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  arlmtaals,  both  4>a  accotuit  ef  his 

•piwfans  knowledge,  and  aa  the  best  puniihwimt  that  could  be  awarded 

'tofafiiofibnce.    But  the  suggestion  was  orer^mled.    TWe  crinlital,  it 

was  argued,  however  loth  he  mlgbt  be  to  undergo  the  return  to  hb 

wife,  would  not  dare,  even  under  all  the  circoaMtances,  to  affect  a  3i^ 

inclination,  conscious  that  the  rest  of  tbe  offenders  would  insist  upon 

his  becoming  a  sacrifice  to  the  fsncial  wwUare,  and  that  he  had  the 

certainty  of  coming  back  to  hia  old  quarteM.    Ti^  keep  such  ofiendera 

upon  earth  always  was  hnposslUe,  or  hemaeiily  wnist  change  its  nature, 

WMd 'FhiM>  #oiild  jese  subjiects,    Boaidcs,  merrieie  might  beekeroA, 

:and  so  tnlike  a  heaven  upon  earth,  and  then  the  very  damned  weuM 

,  becpeie  blest ;  whick  was  a  thing  too  profane  to  be  thought  of.        ^ 

K     Ut^ertunately,  a  new  dilemma  now  occuried^  for  the  storj^  having 

got  about)  no  devil  was  found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the 
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tare*  No,  no^  said  (hey ;  we  liftve  a  tnul  Mb  eiM)nfe|^  iit  ft  ket«i  vfkl' 
it  hn^  long  been  a  good  dIalMftUcal  maiini,  to  M  Al  akme.  Pronrlses  of 
«s  many  enjojments  asr  possible  were  laTisfaed  III  rain  ;  i^fitie,  riclies^f 
rank,  beiloty,  tnfloence,  knowledge,  and  iees  erttf  day.  SoUie' 
aterted  at  the  Icet-  bat  on  reflection,  tfiey  agreed  with  the  rest.  Thd ' 
prisoners,  they  said,  had  had  experienee  of  all  these,  and  yet  they  pre- ) 
ferred  the  hell  ander  the  earth  to  their  hell  upon  it.  As  a  last  tempta-  ' 
tion  they  were  promised  a  considerable  amendment  of  theTr  condition 
upon  retartiing,  and  at  this  they  again  hesitated,  tHl  Pfnto  nnlacklly 
difered  to  ratify  the  promise  by  his  royal  word :  upon  which  they  im«  ^ 
Mediately  shook  their  heiids,  and  declined  pursdng  the  ^iiestiea  any' 
further. 

At  length,  a  very  daring,  ambftions  devil,  df  the  name  ^f  Belphegor, ' 
elud  he  woald  go.  The  whole  infernal  publle  were  astonished ;  bat^ 
they  agreed  that  if  it  were  possible  for  any  derll  to  do  sach  a  tHiog, ' 
Befphcgdr  was  he.  Jt  was  thought  that  he  had  a  private  cdmmfssion, 
from  Prosei^ne,  and  iMi  Pinto  was  not  sorry  to  wink  at  the  cayise  of^ 
Ills  departore.  He  was  a  sprightly  devil,  who  conid  play  on  t||fe  ser-' 
pent,  and  wrote  verses  wftha  great  deal  of  fire :  accomplidkinentiiy 
whfcli  got  him  occasional  admittance  to  Pluto's  table*  He  woula 
make  experiments  npon  the  flames  tibout  him;  and  was  suspected  of 
holdtag  an  heretical  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  getting  used  to 
amything. 

'  The  credit  of  hit  orthodoxy  was  not  strengthened  b^  his  actually 
setting  bdt.  Plato  conferred  on  him  the  shape,  in  which  a,dev11of' 
Ms  agreeable  turn  of  mind  would  have  appeared  had  he  beeh  a  man.' 
It  was  something  betwixt  tlie  jovial  and  melancholy ,'^-Tery  an^able.' 
He  looked  like  one  of  the  most  agreeable  gex|tlemen  cd  the  time. 
The  pabKc  waited  with  some  fmpatfence  for  his  appearance  oat, 
of  ProserpTne^s  apartmentej'^  wTiUhe?  lie  had  gone  to  kiss  bands  on*^ 
leaving  Partd^Emonttim.  At  last  my  geotlemah  comes  forth.  The' 
specintors  set  uf)  n  Ahout,  likt^  that  of  a  myriad  of  coal-heavers. 
B^lphegor  takesbf^  %\i  h^ty  with  an  air  a^  if  he  had  been  used 
t6  it  all  his  Jtf«i  fqbd  it  h  obserTefi  nggveraafly,  that  If  Belphegor  Is 
not  happy  rn  w(^d[$k^  there  must  b^^^thlng  worfe  thaa  the  devU* 
id  lit. 

It  Was  settled.  In  ord^r  to  do  ^rery  thing  fairly,  |.$t,  That  If  our  hero 
lit  npon  a  wife  mote  than  usually  wifely,  she  should  die  with'  reason-, 
able  celerity,  and  leave  him  another  chance ;  2dly,  That  he  sboiild  not' 
return  to  heH  without  orders,  vpon  pain  of  sotjfie  rare  punishmei^t ;[ 
and  Idly,  That  he  should  emerge  in  Ijlngland^  as  the  pla^  irhere  mUr- 
riage  was  held  in  the  gravest  repute.  4cco1rdingl^,  he  made  his  ap«' 
pearance  in  the  British  metropolis,  as  a  young  gentleinan  of  fortdne;^ 
'  and  soon  foiind  that  an  ^ll^nce  with  him  wpdd  be  regarded  in  a  very  * 
esttii&able  point  of  vle#^ 

^  After  admirhig  t|ie  befufy  of  the  women,  whidk  he  thooffht  nerer- 
tlieless  a  littW  too  co1d-1|Dk>king  {a  ftincy  at  once  odd  and  pardonable 
in  a  devil),  the  thitig  that  most  astonished  him  in  tt is  exemplary  and ' 
yf^ry  married  nation^  was  to  find,  that  the  sarcasm  of  Pluto's  coutiselwas  * 
af  common  here  as  elsewhere,— that  nothing  was  of  such  9rdinary  pg-  ' 
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Gorrenet  u  tlieTid|c«le  of  wfdtock^  sonetkieft  biitor,  fomatimcniierry, 
often  lietwefD  both.  A  gmte  and  seemingly  approving  ear  was  lent  in 
public  when  it  wm  pn^sei ; — a  panegjrric  on  it  in  a  sentimental  ccw 
medj' met  with  tppUnSfr^  but  the  applause  was  double,  whea  aoothrr 
coaiedj  abused  it.  Husbands  and  wives  joked  each  other  upon  tlmr 
bpnds,  with  the  air  of  people  who  break  the  force  of  a  satirical  trmMi 
hj  meeting  it«  In  the  shops  were  pictiM*^  of  BefiNre  Marrtege  and 
After  Marriage,  the  former  exhibiting  a  lover  helping  his  mistress  oter 
a  style,  the  latter  the  same  gentleman  walking  pn,  and  leaving  the  ladj. 
to  get  over  by  herself..  Belphegor  overheard  a  knot  of  persona  one 
day  disputing  whether  this  was  a  caricature  j  but  they,  all  t^greed  that 
the  spirit  of  it  was  like  enough.  "  Generally  like,"  said  one,  *'  eh. 
Jack?"  Jack  seemed  to.  be  the  melancholy  wag  of  l^e  party;^  and 
aaid^  tl^at  the  present  company  always  .excepted,  he  tl^oqght,  lor  a. 
I^eneral  resemblance,  it  was  particularly  like. 

These  symptoms  were  not  at  all  enconraging  jto  our  hero ;  so  that 
lu^ving  been  told  to  do  what  others  did,  he  availfd  himself  of  the  letter 
of  Us  instmctjons  somewhat  beyond  the  spirit  of  their  intention,  and 
amused  himself  as  much  as  po8aU>le  in  the  pharacter  of  a  bachelor.  Be 
dressed,  dined,  loui^ed  in  the  cofiee4iouses,  went  to  the  theatres, 
jvisited  in  the  most  respectfible  circles,  and  was  understood  to  be  well 
ffcquainted  with  a  d^^scrtption  of  ladies,  whom  nevertheless  it  was  oot 
proper  to  mention.  It  was  even  supposed  probable  that  he  had  fur- 
nished his  quantum  of  maid^eervants  and  otberif  to  that  c^a$  pf  per- 
son^ and  scattered  a  considerable  portion  of  misery  about  town,  mith^ 
out  at  aU  dhnlnishing  his  receptabiUty  among  thf  said  circles  ;  a  phe^ 
nomenoQ,  which  in  sa  grave  and  reputable  a  nation  he  would,  hi|ve 
]^Iaced  to  the  account  of  an  error  of  charity,  had  he  not  obse^o^  as 
we  have  Just  hinted,  that  if  the  most  ser  Jonr  If  dies  shewed -Mcoa- 
tempt  for  himself^  t^ey  evinced  a  good  deal  for  the  class  whom  he  ^as 
thought  likely  to  have  increased.  He  also  saw,  that  thej  would  ex- 
pect veiry  difiere^it  conduct  from  him,  should  oae  of  them  iiopoar  htm 
with  her  hand;  and  that  if,  be  might  like  the  worst,  and  deceive  the 
Terv  best  of  t|ie  sex  now,  it  would  go  hard  wjth. him  sho^a  |ie  then 
,  desire  to  evince  a  grateful  sense  of  (be  most  admirable  of  wo^en.  • 
Captain  Lovell  however  (for  he  had  purctiaWd  a  compady  ondkr 
this  nfime)  had  received  a  due  portion  of  .man's  inat ore  with  hts 
snape ;  anq  he  was  induced  to  hasten  the  period  of  n^b-imouy,  partly 
by  an  express  from  pluto,  and  partly  by  his  falling  ip  love  with  a 
young  lady  of  reaspqablp  beauty  and  accomplishipcnts,  wj^ .  appeared 
to  him  as  likely  as  anj  body  ^^  to  render  the  married  slate  hajipy/*— 
a^phffise  indef  a  which  was  often  In  the  mouths  of  her  parents.  , 
"^  The  piptfiin  mar^jed  ;  andfbr  three  or  four  monthf  was  (h^  happiest 
*  d.ev|l  existingf  He  m^t  with, occasional  instances  of  petulance  and  self. 
win ;  but  these,  he  thought,  were  pardonable  in  one  who  made  him  so 
happ^  {n  the  inain ;  ai^  h«  W^s  resoVved  Apt  Xo  be  the  first  U  cceate  a 
rupture^  JS  the  hdy  could  not  bear  him  out  of  ner  sigtit,  it,  onlj 
Pf  oved  the  excess  of  her  fondness ;  and  if  sbe  began  by  degrees  to  bear 
it  better,  he  was  convinced  that  she  did  it  solely,  for  his  comfort,  by 
the  sweetness  vf  ith  wtiich  she  received  the  new  dresses  and  trinkeLb  be 
Jirstowed  up^n  her  to  make  amends* 
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.  Yaantitt  know  t)Mi  CapUin  Lor^ll,  bietiig  n  de?  il,  (as  Uie  kuUcsi 
Qocasiofiaily  Bturtled  hkear  by  calling  him)  had  acquired  by.dittt  of 
saffering  what  basuuiUy  often  attains  to  by  the  same  means*     He 
hated  raoiM>poIy,  and  loved  to  see  fair  play  both  itt  the  distribaiion  ot 
paina  and  pleasures.    The  first  thifi^  that  gare  him  a  seriously  uneasy 
sensation  about  bis  wife^  was  to  see  so  gentle  a  creature  capable  of 
scolding  her  servants.     lie  remonstrated,  and  was  scolded  himself. 
The  next  night  he  stayed  out  longer  then  usual,  and  was  welcomed 
home  with  a  long  hectare  which  px*rftK;tly  stunned  him.    The  words 
he  could  chietly  distinguish,  all  but  one,  were,  creatures-**honest  wife— -^ 
is  thiansagei*— lender  koart-^lagues  of  servants— other  women  (with 
great  stVess  on  other)*— my  husband  (with  still  greater  stress  on  my) — 
«Ui4y**-decency— lawful— usual  fate— defy  any  body— religion— and 
chastity.    The  one  word  iu  particular  was  virtue  ;  wh<cb  she  usi*d  in 
common  for  the  last  mentioned  quality,     lie  afterwards  found  that 
whenever  she  chargiid  him  with  any  vice,  or  was  guilty  of  any  herself, 
'  she  had  a  special    taste  for  repeating  the  same  synonym.      If  he 
looked  with  fondness  on  any  lady  with  a  frank,  good  humoured  face, 
his  wife  was  sure  to  doubt  the  bidy*s  ^^  virtue,'*  and  to  remind  him  oC 
her  own.     If  she  exhibited  any  petty  selfishness  in  eating  and  drinking^ 
or  laying  out  moneys  or  exacting  loo  much  of  others,  and  suspeele^l^ 
that  he  observed  it^  she.  sighed  at  the  late  which  denied  the  least  pri- 
vilege or  consolation  to  ^^  virtue.*'     If  she  was  a  little  insincere  witb, 
him,  or  pettisb  with  others,  and  he  reproved  her  for  it  (for  he  began, 
iiow  to  reprore^  on  his  own  side),  she  delighted  to  tell  hias,  with  a. 
very  malignant  aspect^  that  such  pettr  fault  would  not  be  found  with, 
a^y  body  but  a  person  of  ^^  virtue.^  if  she  was  in  the  mood  to  be  fond, 
nfith  him,  and  he.  bail  not  quite  got  over  her  lost  peroration,  shp  wept 
a^id  said  that  love  was  no  longer  considered  a  duty  ;  no  longer  a  holy, 
tie  J  no  longer  the  reward  of  **  virtue.''     He  was  one  day  so  provoked, 
by  her  haxppig  uppn  thb  favourite  word,  that  hv  turned  on  his  heel^ 
a;Kl  exclaimed,  with  great  gusto  af  utterance,  '^  Dimn  virtue !"     The 
Jady  sat  down,  pale,  smiling,  and  satisfied.     *'  Well  l"  she  exclaimed  • 
*•  if" — The  Oaptain  did  not  slay  to  hear  the  rest.    He  knew  what  th^t 
A^ell  portended,  too  wel).  :     - 

Captain  Lovell  fell  hito  conversation  with  hb  brother  ofiicets  on 
the  subject  of  this  virtue.  He  had  laid  as  much-  stre:is  on  it  as  any, 
ipan,  particularly  as  he  had  led  a  very  gay  life,  and  tbonght  it  very 
cliHicult  to  keep.  .Hut  he  now  began  to  suspect,  that  t!ie  ditlicufty  was 
lio  such  great  matter,  if  iadies- made  up  for  it  with  all  these'  p.rivileged 
Vices; — tliat  if  it.  were,  it  put  on  a  very  unpleasant  as|Kxt,  so- 
managed; — and  that  at  all  events,  the  system  deserved  inquiry,  which 
made  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women  disagreeable  a^  well  iis  re* 
spectable,  so  many  vicious  women  pleasant  and  despiM*d,  and  such, 
numbers  of- both  descriptions  extremely  miserable.  He  started  the 
question  at  the  mess^  but  the  officers,  diough  incorrigible  profligates^ 
were  equally  inexorable  in  their  theories  of  virtue.^  if  their  wives  and 
mistresses  they  said,  vere  not  faithful,  they  could  shoot, them  through 
,  the  head..  ''^  But,**  said  Jjovell,  "  suppose  they  become  disagreeable/* 
•*  Oh^  damn  it^**  said  the  Cobnel,  "  there  are  plenty  of  agreeable 
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wofiM^,  lot  C&al  mftltor ;"  «pon  ^Incb  tliey  lAI  laiigMI,  ■nd  toMf^  m 
IktomfH^  ihmr^.  ^^  Bvt,*"  reiitrned  LoveK,  «^  is  tlMt  foir  in  m  ?  Is 
It  ftiir  fH  tis  to  miike  oor  wives  d}sagrf<*Ab1«*  w((h  0«rtheorN»»,  t#  insiit 
lh»e  Ihrjr  shtll  r^mHin  so  for  our  cri^dit  forsooth,  and  tbc«  to  Icvve 
them  f^r  those  whom  we  tfach  thew  1o  despise  ?'* — ^The  mess  alt  startd 
•i  him,  M  wiitl'ly  as  th«L  jjort  In  their  ejes  would  permit.—**  Oil,  ffny 
go  home,  and  Instruct  your's,  Tom,'*  Said  the  Colonet:  **yao  are 
marh  too  proiligHe  for  us.— My  comptimenfs,  howeTer*  Acid  I  sajr*'-— 
(haUoding  after  him)  "  rtaieinber,— In  th<?  eveirt  of  a  reformatiofiy^— 
I'm  your  man.** 

Lovelt  wmt  home,  imte h  morv  rafllf*d  than  becaoM  a  dastMHr  of  Us 
^ifacily  J  hot  his  •'trthy  iwiton?  cloggnl  him,  and  ha  began  to  wish  biro- 
»e*f  honrtfty  rid  of  it.  '  ll»»*  sat  down  opposite  tiis  wWe,  and  tlloogh  he 
liad  a  grra^ge  hg^mM  Milton  for  what  hecalktl  his  (raekKngt  abost 
]\indae«ftonlMn,  coold  not  help  repeatii^  after  him, 

O  i^hufii*  k>  nwHi!  IVti)  wiili  (UvM  dmanmd 

'the  hrdy  did  not  nt  all  reMsh  this  apostrophe;  bat  she  Wl  been  ailex- 
pecti^ly  softened  by  his  comini^  home  so  soon  ;  and  a^big  kim  to  read 
a  little  to  her  oot  of  that  ^^  troly  dirine  poet,*^  fhe  w«ot  to  the  b9<4L- 
case  and  took  down  a  rotume  of  him,  intending  (we  mast  own)  tiiat 
he  fthoald  shame  himself  with  reading  tbe  conjugal  lotes  of  Adam  ^Bd 
Kve.  Uhlockity,  she  happened  to  bH  upon  one  of  his  xmnm  irntead  of 
pbetiail  works ;  and  what  was  more  onlacky,  the  Obtain,  openiiiglt 
at  random,  hit  opon  a  passage  in  his  Doctrine  and  Dhdpline  of  Dl. 
▼ore,  where  In  spite  of  his  dtrinl^,  be  says  that  personal  infidcfllty  Hi 
a  woman  Is  not  so  good  a  grotnrd  for  separation  as  ill  temper  and  otker 
Tkes  of  antipathy,  b(*o^se  she  nay  still  remain  a  Tery  pleasing  amd 
riren  aflVctfonate  wcm^n  in  rh«  ntttiri,  whereas  the  c^her  flees  totally 
cut  ttp  the  happiness  ^f  a  wedded  Iife.-^Af^er  shtinf  dinsfb  witb  asto. 
Mlsbment  at  hearing  snpb  a  qaotation  from  Miiton  (whfcb  the  Captain 
laalicioosly  shewVd  her,  to  convince  her  eyes)  tba  lady  ended  a  long 
atid  vehement  dispute  by  charging  hiniwith  wishing  to  corrupt  ber 
virtue,  in  order  to  furnish  excu!»es  for  himself*  Thero  liad  been  little 
)icace  before.  There  was  now  an  uninterhipted  cannomlde  tff  bard, 
words.  The  gentleman  was  ^  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  amazing, 
the  tery  me anvst  of  mankiud  for  deHbetafely  wbhing  M  pander  ta  k^a 
own  dishonour: — she  was  astonfshed  at  him—Hihewas  orerwhelmed; 
she— in  short,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  wanted  irords.**  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lady  was  ^^the  most  provoking  of  women  for  eter* 
itally  beginning  the  question,  to  indulge  ber  ov^  sillr  mistakes,  corsed 
iflliamourSf'  spleen,  vanity,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  aneha* 
Htffbleness.*' 

The  Captain  not  having  liipeii  ust-d  to  this  sort  of  tbrture  in  tile  other 
irorld,  had  much  the  worst  of  it.  Ilrs  wife  could  talk,  though  she  said 
nothing.  She  also  piqued  herself  more  than  ever  vponher  **  vlrtu^** 
nltcTcas  he  bad  nothing  to  boast  on  that  Score.  By  degrees,  he 
iK-gUctcd  «his  affairs,  and  firow  mHandioly  and  slovenly.  His,  credt* 
t(>rs  caiLc  upon  hiu) ;  but  the  lady  would  not  go  out  of  the  hbuse^ 
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b^ouwe  ilie  said  he  idid  it  on  purpose  t#89t-rUi  of  her^    Atlecigtlilm 
soU  Ml.  oowmi8«loii,  and  qtbsconded.       ,  '    ' 

Our  boro  lo<ik«fi  liard  «t  every  person  he  met  in  black,  hoping  'tliflit' 
lie  brought  him  the  sununote  to  retorii  to  h<'l) ;  boC  he  was  dim.};^ 
pointed*  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with  hjklinj^ 
from  his  creditors;  for  though  he  had  lived  f>o  U>ng  la  the  iofemal 
regionSfhecoiild.notbear  the  idea  0f  bailing  aiKliock*«p  hoitaes.  One 
day,  being  hot  pretsrd  with  the  pursuit,  Jke  made  known  the  eartKJf 
4pMrt  of  his  history  to  a  cpuiitryman«  The  p««Aant^  ia  spite  of  hie  dei^ 
Wife's  ol^ecUoni,  who  saw  die  knew  but  half  the  m^cMy  oonccalepl 
hioi  fisithfolly  ;  a^  the  Captain  In  retam,  undertook  to  nuike  hislorw 
^one.  The  rustic  Unshed  at  this.  •<  Nay,  nay,  Master  Lofell,**sald  hey 
/^  th«ffe*s  no  OMtkingasjlk  purse  of  sow's  ear.  1  jadge  Ibeet  b^tlet  able 
tomakefbrtiiiiesnoryott;  and  God  he  knows,  )*in  as  poor  as  Job;  and 
lor  that  otatter,'*  added  be,  winking  towaids  his  wife,  ^^^  as  patient 
too ;  eh,  Osptaiti  ?"  Belphegor  (for  so  we  shali  agsso  call  km)  >d{d 
jiot  moch  relish  this  saliy^  for  obrioas  reasaas ;  iH>t  to  nentbn  ihat  Ills 
Aaturai  pride,  as  a  4le?il,  began  to  return  upon  fa&m  from  a  compartaan 
with  mortalf.  However  he  adhered  to  his  projaise.  He  therefoie 
jdlsclosed  his  real  quality  to  the  terrified  country  man,  whom  be  hod 
much  ado  to  eocoura^  A  good  deal  of  ale,  and  some  toasts  given  to 
the  church:  (which  made  the  man  think  him  too  good  natarK)  a  devU, 
i^onsidering  Uie  tithes)  succeeded  in  ro-assuring  hinu  Our  h<*ro  nndtif- 
iook  to  go  to  the  continent,  and  possess  a  Cierman  prince,  whom  tbi9 
Atraner  was  to  follow  and  cure.  Tiie  latter  gave  out,  that  m  eonse- 
quence  of  some  experiments  with  dogft,  he  had  found  a  marvellous  re* 
Biedyfer  disorders  connected  with  phransy;  and  as  a  previous  stefi, 
Qelphegor  pitched  himself  into  a  censoiaoos  old  lady  an  the  village*  whi» 
began  talking  of  the  former  with  such  extivopdiaary  fondness,  that  it 
.was  thought  better  to  send  (wr  him  in  his  new  capacity*  He  came  ao« 
€ordiagly,and  wrought  a  cure  which  waa  reckoned  the  n|are  sucprtsmg. 
Inasmuch  as  the  old  lady,  from  that  day  forward^  beca«ne  eJitremeUr 
charitable  in  her  dlaoourtie.  On  the  day  of  the  coeo,  IMphe^er  crossetl 
sea,  and  pitched  hhnself  iato  the  €U>rman  prince.  His  Majesty  was  taken 
with  a  very  odd  fancy.  He  was  a  huge,  fot  man,  very  prolMgnte ;  «ud  yt*t 
Jell  into  long<liscoarses  oii  Iris  excc^Bding  thinness  and  integdty.  No- 
thing relieved  him  so  much  as  making  him  presents  of  shoes  and  gluves 
too  small  for  him,  mHuniring  waists  to  see  which  was  the  larger,  and 
making  bold  to  &ay,  that,  if  any  thing,  he  was  somewhat  too  slender  and 
amhible  for  a  man.  He  had  already  been  seized  with  a  notion,  that  his 
wife  (a  sort  of  harum-scarum,  but  excellent-hearted  pers<»n)  was  not  as 
genteel  and  virtuous  as  himself;  and  for  this  Uelphegor  had  a  pique 
against  him,  both  oti  account  of  the  mistake,  and  of  the  man's  making 
it  so  ridiculous.  He  accordingly  entered  him  in  all  his  triumph,  and 
rendered  bis  behaviour  so  exceedingly  fantastic  and  absurd,  that  his 
vwy  courtiers  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter. 

The  rustic  doctor,  as  he  anticiimtKl,  was  sent  for.  His  fnmr  had 
spread  rapidly  by  means  of  the  newspapers  ;^  and  his  s<'coiid  cur<^, 
beinc  upon  a  prince's  understanding,  of  course  outdid  in  reputation 
his  first.     His  method  electrified  the   physicians.     He  mtMcly    a[)- 
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proac)H*d  (he  roytA  etr;  whlspeml  totnethlti^  in  it  whfdi  nobody 
heard  ;  and  the  #-vil  i|iirlt  <itfparte<l.  Ills  words  werethose  >->*  Oif>- 
tain,  I  am  coa)« :  remember  yonr  promise."—**  I  do,"'  answered  the 
spirit ;  **  and  to  make  yoa  still  richer,  I  shall  go  and  possess  the  Cnrr 
oTMuscory,  whoondertakestobea  moral  fop,  and  Is  my  arersion.** 
**  <iood,"  said  th«  peasant,  who  was  growing  rich  with  prospeiitj  ; 
**  buthareacarv,  my  dear  Captahn,  that  you  don*ttell'aii  any  o*'yoar 
fheortes,  as  yoa  calls  'em,  or  you*ll  aover  get  at  »oii." 

Now  the  rt^ader  must  know,  that  our  hero,  t>esMe8  the  pride  abore- 
metitionedj  had  a  rice  in  him  more  befitthig  In  practice  if  not  in  theory, 
A  good  orthodox  Christian  ;  wMch  was  revenge*     Besides,  his  temper 
Jiad  been  embittered  by  his  earthly  sojourn.     lie  therefore  conde* 
scended  to  be  piqued  with  the  former's  airs  of  superiority ;  he   was 
alto  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  a  happiness  which  he  could  not  taste  ;  and 
he  determined  upon  mining  the  poor  dolt.    The  CtaVof  Mtncorj 
doated  at  such  an  eitra? agant  rate,  that  the  famous  English  doctor  was 
sent  for  whh  all  speed.     He  came,  dressed  in  the  extremity  ofthe  me- 
dical  fashion,  humming  and  hawing  with  gretft  pomposity.     Beipbegor 
chuckled  at  the  sight.    The  farnter  whispered  as  usual ;  but  what  was 
his  astonishment,  when  the  Czar  read  him  a  grare  lecture  en  bis  prcv 
ttimption  ?     He  entreated  his  dear  Captain,  his  excellent  Mr.  Lorell, 
his  kind  good  master,  kc*  &c.  all  to  no  purpose.     Bi*1phegor  would 
not  more,  and  the  Czar  went  on,  making  both  himself  and  the  mock^ 
doctor  ridiculous.    The  poor  peasant,  whom  despair  rendered  inge- 
nious, remembered  hearing  from  the  rHIage  pulpit,  that  the  derll  could 
not  abide  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,     lie  requested  that  four  priests 
might  be  sent  for.     'J*hcy  were,  and  mass  performed  to  boot,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Greek  church ;  but  Belphegor  was  inexorable.   Heerea 
made    the   Czar  fall   a  laughing,    to  his  Majesty'a  own   exceeding 
horror.    The  farmer  was  now  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  ithew  a  buf- 
foon came  bursting  through  the  'crowd,^raitnlcking  the  poor  doctor^ 
manner  so  irresistibly,  that  the  assembled  thousands  could  not  refraia 
from  bursting  Into  shouts  of  laughter  and  approbation.    **  What  the 
deviPs  that  ?'^  said  Oelphegor.     **  Oh  my  dear  Captam,*'  answered 
the  peasant,  **  there  is  your  wife  coming  in  search  of  youv" — At  the* 
words,  Belphegor,  without  waiting  even  to  kick  the  Czar  and  the  Doc- 
tor, leaped  out  of  the  royal  person,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  instradioaa 
to  the  contrary,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  hell. 
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There  lie  arriving^rotmd  about  dotb  ft!r» 
AnA  tftkM  ^urvegp  w|th  huie  curiout  eye  t 
Nov  tl)»»  now  that^  be  tasteib  teiideidy. 
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TUB  GENEROUS  WOMEN.* 

.  A  Qi;NTijeHAN  o(  Tpursy  of  the  Dame  of  De  Lome,  had  m  wlte  wboM 
be  bad  courted  with  extreme  ardoor,  nad  wkom  he  ^i  l^/Ytd  H$  kit 
chosciM  compauUm.  She  htd  perceived  however,  for  'some  time  )>a8t^ 
that  hi»  gallaatry  towards  her  was  more  constraiDed  thatt  K  need  to 
be;  ^t&d.tbis  surprised  the  lady.     la  tr^h,  it  might  weU  do  80|  for. 

^he  was  still  young  and  handsome,  her  accomplishment!  Were  tM^y  | 
aiid  if  any  thiug,  the  love  pn  her  own  side  was  greater  than  c'ver. 

It  muiSt  be  confessed  at  the  (same  time,  that  she  had  not  been  aware 
of  this  last  circ^Mnstance,  till  her  husband's  love  had  appeared  to  do^ 
clin^ ;  .it  n^ust  bp  added,  that  she  had  for  some  time  been  aecaatomedl 
to  regard  his  tenderness  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  it  most  be  farlhotf 
ackno^fle^ged)  that  M.  Oe  J>rme'hadgive<L  grounds  for  this- pensua- 
siop,  botb  intlie  excess  of  .^isQrst  ardour,  and  in  his  happy  aiid  Mi^ 
cate  iiaitation  G^f  it  when  it  began  te  cool.  Our  heroine  in  shoftf  for^ 
|pt  t^  (here  wa$  such  a  thing  as  imaginattoa  in  love,  or  the  necesai^ 
^  beiri^  njeritofious  iu  the  person  beloved* 

Still  Mji^oineOe  lx>i^roe.was  far  from  being  destitnle  of  merif;  She 
)iad  ^vejk  more  virtue  then  she  was  aware  of,  bMt  too  secure  in  the  eon^ 
v^ntioofl  /orms  of  it  and  in  her  own  good  opinion,  hor  hnaband'a 
altered  behaviour  began  to  turn  hqr  surprise  into  tesentment*  Sboiiu^^ 
sinuated  his  fickleness ;  and  nobody  likes  insinuatipns.  IVhat  is  more^ 
he  did  not  deserve  them;  She  took  to  being  prouder,  when  she  was 
too  proud  already-  '  She  wept  at  intervals,  witkthto  air  of  an  itUvseA 
person;  aiid  this  contrasted  bnt.  iU  with  the  pride*  Ajt  last,  sbo  mes* 
tjoned  her  '^  virtue ;"  and  this,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the  deviL 

*  The  grouad-wo4rk  of  the  fallowing  story  is  from  the  old  Fraaph  and  Italia* 
nove1t«t»,  uiid  lia's  beea  turned  to  good  aocpunt  in  hia  Albion's  Bngland  by 
WHlidm  Warner,  the  old  poet  mentioned  several  timet  in  our  Arat  volume.  No^ 
ihinK  oan  OMtfied  thageaeral  eaai  tf  nature  iuliis  homely  account.  One  of  bti 
tiMiohea  9f  J^^Pting  ii  ei^reii^jy  beautiful  s — 

He  took  her  in  hin  ant)?,  at  yet  ^ 

'    So  coyiph  to  be  ki<«t^ 
'  As  maidTs  that  know  diemvelves  beloved, 

Aad  yieldiogly  fpu»U 
Vol.  XL 
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M.  De  Lor  me  had  informed  his  wife  that  she  might  no^be,  peiiapc, 
quite  80  perfect  or  amiable  as  she  supposed ;  but  this  she  regarded  ms 
a  resentful  speech,  and  her  own  resentment  was  heightened  accordingly. 
She  looked  /ib#ut  her,  to  consider  what  ceuld  Jmyo  indaoed  htm  to 
spend  less  time  with  her,  or  to  enjoy  less  the  time  that  he  did  spend. 
He  did  not  game :  he  did  not  drink :  he  was  not  fond  of  hunting : 
there  was  no  lady  nrith  whom  she  could  compare  herself:  aiid  jet^ 
from  some  instinct  or  other,  she  thought  it  must  be  a  lady  wbo-isad 
beguiled  him :  not  so  handsome  or  Tirtuous,  she  thought,  as  myaelf ; 
but  neither  virtue,  nor  even  beautv,  can  fix  the  men  in  these  dcjgenerate 
days.  If  Madame  De  Lorme  had  called  her  own  virtue  in  question, 
she  might  have  been  nearer  the  mark ;  but  she  thqtfght  oC  evety  ooe^s 
faults  instead  of  her  own.  *  ^ 

These  jealous  enquiries  helped  to  produce  the  catastrophe  she 
dreaded.  M.  De  Lorme,  though  full  of  natural  sentiment,  was  not 
aware  that  the  customs  and  exactions  of  his  own  sex  had  helped  to 
spoil  both  women  and  men ;  and  tired  with  canvassing  a  subject  which 
he  almost  knew  as  ill  how  to  handle  as  his  lady,  he  was  left  <»peo  to 
the  irst  hnpressTOos  he  should  rec^ve  from  a  handsome  and  good  tem- 
pered female.  At  that  time,  Henry  the  4th  was  «ipon  the  throne. 
The  exaofpte  of  the  monarch  had  not  tended  to  make  the  gallantry  of 
hl»  loving  subjects  more  scrupulous.  His  virtues,  at  the  same  tone^ 
helped  to  dWest  It  of  hypocrby,  without  letting  it  run  into  impodeocr. 
At  least,  this  was  the  effect  at  a  distance  from  him,  where  his  example 
fell  ttpon  a  soil  worthy  of  him.  What  H  was  in  the  old  and  corrvpt 
hot-bed  of  the  court,  it  Is  not  our  business  to  enquire.  The  country 
hisses  were  certainly  very  amlsble  at  that  period ;  and  M.  De  Lome 
ibond  them  so« 

*  There  was  a  lively  good-4iomoared  girl  on  s  farm  wh?ch  he  had  about 
eight  miles  from  Teirrs,  idiose  reputation  was  none  of  the  austerest, 
bat  who  was  so  kind  to  the  old,  and  so  choice  of  her  kisses  to  the 
young,  that  she  enchanted  the  whole  neighbourhood.  She  supported 
an  old  aunt  and  uncle  with  her  industry  ;  would  help  any  body,  when 
she  had  done  her  work,  in  field  or  dairy;  and  then  led  off"  the  evening 
dance  under  the  elms  witli  a  mixture  of  grace  and  good  nature^  which 
nobody  would  have  dared  to  treat  with  disrespect,  had  he  been  In* 
ellbcdi    You  might  hear  her,  early  in  the  morning,  shiglng 

MigQonne,  ftllous  voie  si  U  tote, 

wHh  the  B))i>hs  and  sweetness  of  a  lark.  She  made  it  a  sort  of  chnraU 
rOttS  thing  to  obtain  a  kiss  of  her ;  always  gave  the  best  to  the  kindeat 
and  mast  courageous ;  was  stra«igely  coy  to  the  lacqueys  and  other 
wise  men  of  the  \rorld,  who  sometimes  instructed  the  ne^hbourhood  ; 
but,  Said  th&t  If  Monsieur  the  Poet^  Ronsard,  ever  came  into  those 
j^arts,  $he  was  afrdid  she  should  kiss  him  before  he  thought  of  it.  la 
aiiort,  jPanchoQ  had  a  born  genius  for  the  ambble ;  and  by  proper  cot« 
^ivation  among  the  wits  of  those  times^  would  have  become  a  wit  her« 
self,  and  much  less  agreeable. 

M.  De  Lorme  visited  his  farm  one  day  after  a  long  absence,  and  was 
riding  very  thoughtfully  Into  the  hamlet,  when  he  saw  one  of  the  pret* 


IJMt  figorM  ia  tbe  world  before  hiai^  walkbg  Umi  same  waj  with  ^ 
SMlk-jug  oil  its  headp  and  singing  under  the  liiiie«trefs»  llbhiMta 
happened  (o  give  a,  snort ;  and  Fanchon  turning  round  (for  it  was  siiei) 
dropped  a  cnrtsey,  and  then  continued  her  way  silently*  ^^  She  looks 
too  much  in  earnest,"  thought  M*  De  Lonne,  ^'  to  have  aeen  me 
before  the  stopped  singing.— You  seem  rery  happy,  child,"  said  h^ 
aloud,  looking  at  her  as  he  rode  by  her  side*  ^^  Oh  yes.  Sir,"  said  the 
girl,  with  an  impulse  she  seemed  to  repress.  She  then  dropped  a  morq 
respectful  curtesy,  and  began  to  loiter  behind  him*  lie  loitered  in  hia 
turn.  ^^  Are  you  all  so  happy,  my  dear  Vl  asked  the  gentleman,  who 
would  have  said  &  prettier  thing,  had  her  countenance  atruqk  him  leaa« 
«^  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  she^— «« I  think  so— most  of  u$."  ^'  And  what  ia 
it,  pray^  that  makes  most  of  us  so  happy  ?"  rejoined ,  the  horsema^^ 
repeating  her  words,  for  the  sake  of  the  air  of  sincerity  with  whidi  sha 
spoke  t|iem«  ^^  I  beg  y^ur  pardon,  Sir,'*  answered  the  fair  peasanl, 
^^  but  I  am  sure  you  must  know."  She  said  this  with  mueh  more  gran 
vity  than  archness;  yet  M.  De  Lorme  somehow  or  other  coloured* 
^^  i  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  she  repeated,  apparently  discoveriiig  .tl»at 
she  ought  to  say  more ;  ^^  but  I  recollect  Monsieur's  face,  and  mjf 
aunt  says  he  makes  every  body  happy  as  well  as  kis  tenants."— Not 
euctly  every  body,  thought  M.  De  Lorme,  nor  raysel/ i^either.  Bot 
\the  answer  enliyened  him.  ^^  If  1  make  every  body  so  happy,  my  fatt 
one,**  said  he,  <^  I  think  it  is  their  business  to  make  me  so,  is  it  npt  ?*' 
Fanchon  perceived  that  he  was  talking  gallantly :  she  h^  aUo  heard 
Chat  he  was  not  so  happy  at  home  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  what  with  her 
superiority  to  the  common  gallantry  which  there  might  be  iii  this 
speech,  lier  sympathy  nevertheless  with  the  sentiment  of  it^  and  ke« 
cordial  respect  for  the  Seigneur,  she  was  confused  ia  her  tarn*.  Shfa 
said  ^VYes  truly.  Sir,"  with  a  gravity  which  made  him  smile.  '^  I  will 
not  distress  yon,  my  love,"  said  M.  De  I^rme,  ^*  but  you  haire  a  ftne 
lace  of  your  own,  and  I  would  beg  one  kiss  of  it,  if  it  wo^ld  jiot  oM^nf 
it."  Ax  these  words,  he  leaned  from  hi^  horse ;  Fanchon  let  her  fac9 
move  towards  him  with  the  sweetest  and  gravest  want  of  prudery  in 
the  world ;  she  gave  iiim  even  her  lips  instead  of  her  cheek ;  and  a 
better-hearted  kiss  on  both  sides  Ipad  not  been  taken  under  a  milkrj^ff 
with  tlie  lime-trees  over  it,  for  many  a  day. 

As  soon  as  our  gentleman |;ot  to  his  /arm,  Uc  made  enq^i/ies  respect* 
ing  the  fair  peasant.  ^  Oh  Sir,"  sajd  the  steward,  smiling,  '^  that  is 
Mademoiselle  Fanchon*  She  must  be  courted,  I  can  tellypu,  as  much 
as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady."  Id.  De  Lorme,  accustomed  to  the  more 
sophisticated  loves  of  Paris,  was  astonished  to  find,  i|i  the  person  of  a 
country  girl,  such  union,  as  be  called  it,  of  the  modest  and  th^  liberal* 
Modesty,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  was  generally  ii^  the  pp6sessioo,of 
wives,  and  by  no  means  liberal  in  any  thing.  Liberality,  on  the  ^ther 
hand,  was  exclusively  In  the  possession  of  the  mistresses^  and  by  no 
means  modest. 

M«  De  I^rme  was  told,  among  other  anccdotos  of  Fanchon,  that 
.she  was  a  great  ballad-singer  and  early  riser.  The  next  monmig,  h« 
found  himself  up  very  eaiiy,  singing  as  he  arranged  the  feathcc.in  hii» 
faAt*  Uc  walke4  down  the  green  lane,  in  lov^  with  every,  thitig  ^  s^w..;' 
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and  (Same  to  tiie  mUktsce  of  Fmchon^s  ancle  »l^d  tuiffl  Tl  wits  oii% 
of  the  tkkkeit  and  most  sjlyan  nests  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  On^ 
Ifiadow  alone  was  seen  looking  out  of  t^  tre^s.  The  rest  of  fire  cot- 
ta^  seemed  almost  built  up  with  green.  The  birds  in  the  bou^s  ov^ 
|itad  made  a  morning  concert  of  the  fullest  and  most  sparkling  desci^p^ 
tk>n,  but  M.  Do  Lorme  did  not  hear  Fanchon.  ♦*  She  Is  not  op,"  %M 
he  to  himself:  *♦  the  jade  is  so  pleasant,  she  gets  a  character  gHe«  her 
for  any  thing.  Perhaps  some  dream  has  detained  her :— if  it  it-ere 
onlj  now  al>out  a  welUlooking  gentleman  on  horseback"——  M.  I>e 
Lorme,  as  he  thought  this,  had  got  into  the  inner  paK  of  the  Itftl^ 
homestead ;  and  there  he  saw  Fanchon,  not  sih^ag,  not  doing  any 
thing,  but  atatiding  with  her  track  towards  him  at^d  her  hand  upon  a 
chummg^^ttck,  thinktag.  "  Her  tery  bodiiftce,"  thought  he,  **  is 
ivorth  alt  the  dresses  at  court."  A  pang  came  over  him  fts  he  remem^ 
Iwred  his  wife  playing  the  milk-maid  once  In  this  rery  AeighlKHirfK>od, 
and  he  asked  himself  whether  they  might  not  still  iMf  hftppy  and  eon- 
flaat;  bat  he  had  been  disappointed  so  olten,  that  het' Image  began  to 
look  rather  like  a  Sour  interference  with  his  comfort,  tfwin  a  klndfy 
p^ipeai  to  his  affection ;  and  stepping  softty  oftwnrds,  he  wa^  abemt  to 
tap  Faiichon  on  the  shoulder,  when  a  feeling  more  reB|5e<^fal  >^hl)eld 
bim,  and  he  contented  himself  with  bidding  her  good  morning.  Out 
dairy-makl,  colouring,  turned  quickly  round,  and  returned  his  safufa- 
lion,  adding  sonffewhat  abruptly,  but  evid^iitly  withbut  design,  "I 
bone  Madame  is  ff el|."  She  followM  It  up  niMantly  with  as  bordial  a 
welcome  as  her  Inferiority  of  condition  would  allow  hcMo  give,  and 
toOered  herself  to  be  more  familiar  thart  she  might  otherwise  Kat^ 
been^  ont  of  a  feeling  that  her  thoughts  on  this  occasion  ought  not  to 
bafe  spoken  out  loml.  Site  had  an  if^stinict  agdinst  pedantfy  of  alt 
aorts^  and  hated  io  seem  InterfErring  and  didactic.  Not  thht  sKe  k^re¥ 
|i  word  alK>ttt  Such  words  as  didaciic,  whfch  puzzled  her  sometimes  In 
ker  friend  Ronsard;  but  as  we  have  1[>efore^oh9erred,  Fknchon  was  a 
charmer  by  nature ;  and  the  early  necessity  of  feeling  and  working  ^gt 
others  had  preserved  her  character,  and  bred  thoughts  in  her  deeper 
tiianshe  was  aware  of.  If  she  ever  wfshed  to  give  pain,  it  wa$  only 
wken  some  proud  or  malignant  pain  had  been  given.  Her  prospen??ity 
both  to  gire  and  receive  pleasure  was  so  great,  that  she  often  sard,  if 
»he  married^,  she  would  love  her  husband,  provided  he  would  liE-t  her, 
better  than  any  body  on  earih,  would  be  his  best  companion,  won  1^ 
die  for  him,  would  starve  fot  him,  would  be  torn  to  pieces  for  bim,  K 
neeessary;  but  that  husbands  must  have  a  care;  for  though  not  of 
tfaeh*  opinion  in  thinking  it  proper  to  sfcold  others  fol'what  one  did 
oiie*8^self^  she  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  she  should  not  feet  a 
little  bit  gaateftti  to  those,  who  had  the  same  chanhmj^  ^uafittes  as  the 
a»aa  of  her  heart 

It  waa  the  fttpe,  accustomed  to  beanhaated  with  tfrese  th6ug1itsj  that 
was  now  turned  upon  the  kind  lord  of  the  manor.  The  kh%  umder  the 
limes  ^ras  repeated,  aiHl  repeated  again.  M.  tie  I^rme  at  once  fiat- 
fared  and  relieved  her  by  saying,  that  all  the.account^  he  heard  of  her 
1? ere  much  to  his  taste ;  ami  f  anchon  thought,  that  sotting  aside  (his, 
^  desetved  a  kiss  Car  every  good  thing  he  haa'done  to  the  neiglrt>our- 


I         tio^d'^  Which)  i6  say  the  truths  woohl  hare  mad«  a'  ? cry  coiiaid^rabla 
;  aerteft*    The  vpshbt  was,  that  the  sti^ward  aborc-me'htioiied,  kifltif^ 

I         bec^  f  ("ry  pef tilaiit  at  fitidhig  his  maslur  c«me  to  the  fiirm,  Md  hot  a 
(  IftHe  sarcasfrc  upoh    *^  Mad«mdiie(le  Fanchon,'*    was   i^moved  to 

^  aiiotherestnt^,  him  thp  tincic  Hiid  n  ant- put  in  care  of  L\  Orange.    The 

'slYward^  finding  his  master  nev^*!"  came  dov^n,  had  usurped  a  good  pait 
Df  the  bouse ;  but  M.  De  f jorttie  insisted  that  his  new  hoasek«epeTg 
IthtoUld  sliQfe  it  with  hfm  \  and  if  Fanchon's  apartment  was  at  a  dif* 
j  fereitt  corner  (Vom  his,  it  belits  the  truth  of  our  history  (o  say,  that  tho 

passage  to  it  wa^  not  dlfllctflt,  provided  she  chose  to  let  it  lie  opcn^ 
e^pecklfy  as  the  good  people,  after  lecturing  their  niece  a  littlo  sharply, 
M  they  would  Sometimes  do,  upon  the  OTor-riTacity  of  her  abstract 
opinions,  always  slept  very  soundly.  Fanchon  fairly  blushed  now  and 
ih«^,  wheii  th^  tall£ed  to  her  (  and  the  lower  they  bowed  and  turtsled 
befdiv^  M.  De  Lo^rme,  sh^  blushed  the  more ;  but  as  his  respect  for 
I>er§e4rincrelis(ed,  his  t]Qfet  iadiff^rence  towards  them*soemed  todo  so 
Hltewise;  and  after  the  tribute  of  a  flood  of  tears  to  the  Jmfenyvti* 
irtippy  hoiirs  iw  whidi  she  hadTormerly  struggled  against  her  ifl  opinion 
^f  Ihose  for  whom  ^he  laboured,  she  agreed  With' him  that  siueh  mean* 
«ess  ought  not  to  distress  her. 

•  The  steward,  when  remorirfg  Ms  goods  from  Ta  Grango,  had  tafcea 
baroiti^  lay  hts  hands  up^n  eve^y  item  he  could,  so  that  M.  De  Jjorm^ 
foa«d*4tl!f'residenec  very  liarely  provided.  Fanchon  however  would 
tial  MVfet  him  to  fumfsh  it  as  he  wished.  The  goods  for  the  boase* 
keeper's  side  we¥e  of  the  plainest  kind  ;  and  he  could  not  persuado 
hei^  wWn  she  adihitted  him  tou  vhsit,  that  he  had  acquired  a  foofi^ 
Iwe^r  certfein  ktrtds-of  tapewryand  *tlicr  foed-chambet  <prnamentaL 
fihe^eien  insifsted  (-fbr  she  would  get  into  strani^e  suhj^ta  of  conrersa* 
tio^,  ^uch  ai  mistresses,  Of  all  others,  are  supposed  to  atoid}'(!iat  he 
only  slept  the  pleasanter  for  it,  when  he  was  at  home ;  and  wKat  Is 
more^  she  thought  as  much  ;  and  would  be  froward  with  him^  if  he  did 
*>ot  sleep  there  often.  *'-Ilow  'much  virtue,"  thought  hf,  >*  In  my 
Wif^i  is  obscured',  and  turned  fnto  Vice,  by  the  single  fault  of  intoi 
leraitCe ;  and  how  veryjike  the  tirtuo  my  wife  wants,  does  vice— I  bei 
life'ie  they  Call  it— look  in  this  villnge-girl !" 

*»  One  tftiy,  Fanchon  receiv^nl  him  with  a  particularly  sparkling  dice, 
^  Well,'*  said  she,  *'  my  ilear  M.  De  Lorm<',  they  say  that  the  ladles 
*re  fond  of  you;  and  fond  they  mast  be,  to  do  things  for  you  m 
secret. "  "  How  now,  real  ohe?"  said  M.  De  Lorme,  for  so  hedts. 
lighted  to  call  her.  "  A  cart,"  she  resumed,  **  came  this  morning 
irith  a  heap  of  good  things  for  you,  and  the  mftn  knew  nothing  of  the 
fversen  that  sent  them,  exci^pt  that  a  lady  gave  him  the  order,  and  paid 
fcMt;'»— "What  sort  of  a  lady  ?"-i-*'^  Oh  now,»*  crk»d  Pnncbon, 
*'see  the  vain  gratitude  in  his  eyes !  We  most  find  her  out  Air  Wm  I 
A'lady  m  a  veil."  M.  De  Lornie  went  up  stairs,  and  loand  tho  bed*» 
W>om  hung  with  a  new  piece  of  hts  favourite  taf>estry. '  It  eonalst^  of 
stories  from  the  Provencal  poets.  Th^ric  Were  also  pictures  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  of  Agnes  Sorcl ;  a  couple  of  nobh*  arm  chairs  hung  ^ith 
ctim&on  velvet;  and  a  toilet,  curvptl  In  silver  with  shepherds  and  shefK. 
htftdesses,  and  eoutaining  every  thing  that  a  country  beauly  coy  Id  dc* 
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Hire,  of  combs,  bodkin^i  and  kic^n.  ^^  Afid  U  U  not  fornM  miIj,**  wmd 
M«  De  Lorme,  doubly  delightf^  and  perpl<*sed.  <<  I  ihall  di«  till  j«« 
can  thank  her  for  h<ik  of  as,'*  faid  Fancboo :  ^^  I  ataan*'  added  abe, 
lowering  her  toico,  ^^  tHl  ywa  caa  add  mygrat^nl  respects,  if  j0m 
think  the  ttHl  like  it.*^  And  the  tears  came  hi  ber  eyes.  M.  De 
Lorme,  whose  popolarity  among  the  Psnsiaa  bulies,  and  bis  acgqaiat^ 
ance  with  their  manners  both  bad  and  good,  rendered  his  Taakj  aaora 
than  pardonable,  considering  the  Kfc  lie  led  betwixt  Toars  and  Iji 
Grange,  tliought  his  fair  farmer  was  growing  jealous;  bat  the  fray  ia 
which  she  exhibited  this  new  passion,  was  so  amiable,  that  be  Lisaed  the 
tears  from  h^r  eyes  with  great  aflfection,  and  said  there  was  not  m  Imdj 
in  the  land,  with  whom  Faachoo  oeid  be  afrakl  of  staodii^  fiace  !• 
lace. 

The  truth  is,  tliat  daring  his  absence)  Faachon,  who  never  Ux^ed 
upon  herself  as  destined  to  be  his  chief  companion,  and  had  licmrd 
mttch  of  the  former  qualities  of  his  wife,  was  wondering  whether  he 
atopped  longer  than  uspal  on  account  of  a  terminatioa  of  their  cold^ 
neM,  when  a  hidy  in  a  teil  (the  same,  she  had  no  doubt,  who  after- 
wards  sHit  the  goods)  came  unexpectedly  into  her  sitting-room,  and 
after  accepting  a  cliair,  and  holding  a  silence  anaccoautablj  Wog^ 
asked  her  somewhat  haughtily  whether  she  was  the  steward's  nenre* 
Faochon,  though  a  little  abashed,  contrlred  to  answer  with,  her  ttanai 
tnixtare  of  sweetness  and  re«|>ectfuliiess,  that  she  was«    The  aasver 
_  was  flowed,  after  a  less  silence,  with  another  abrupt  renMrk,  tlMMsgh 
'  so  ft  less  haughty  tone.     ^*  If  this  is  your  sittings rooas,**  said  the  Utdjf 
^  il  is  very  plainly  furnished  for  so*-*'— handsome  a  possessor/*     TIm 
tone  of  Uie  concluding  words  was  not  at  all  sarcastic ;  yet  Faachoa 
coloured.    In  tact,  she  guessed  who  was  before  i&er,  or  sl^  might  hara 
thought  proper  to  shew  a  greater  self-possession.    *^  Not  phuner.  Ma* 
dam,"  she  replied,  **  than  I  trust  is  becoming.^    The  stranger  seeaaed 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  words,  for  she  added  in  a  less  geatia 
manner,  ^'  M.  De  J^orpie  (M,  De  Lorme,  Mademoiselle,  is  an  aht 
friend,  and  I  happen  to  be  just  now  particularly  interested  in  his  coai. 
^  fort)  M.  De  Lorme  is  happier,  I  am  told,  in  this  place  than  he  is  at 
home?"    Now  this  was  a  little  too  hard  of  Madame  de  Lorme;  for 
shej  of  course,  it  was.    She  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Fanchon  to  her 
credit,  and  what  she  lieard  was  corroborated,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  by 
what  she  now  saw ;  but  whether  .she  judged  her  insincere  in  her  last 
answer,  or  whether  that  rery  corrolioration  gate  her  a  passing  woond 
that  irritated  her,  we  cannot  say.     Fanchon,  thus  pushed  home,  did 
not  think  of  attacking  in  turn ;  but  she  forgot  for  a  moment,  that  ther« 
was  any  body  to  be  defended  but  herself;  and  said  with  an  air  of  great 
simplicity,  betwixt  enthusiasm  and  exculpation,  that  M.  De  I^rme 
was  so  kind  aud  forgiving,  and.didso  much  to  make  others  happy,  that 
erery  body  mast  wish  him  to  he  happy,  wherever  he  was.    ^^  And  yoa 
cotitribule,  of  course,'*  said  the  sti  anger,  ^^  all  you  can  to  make  hiai 
fio.^'    ^he  said  this  with  the  more  poiatedness,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
struck  with  the  truth  of  the  obserration,  and  angry  with  herself 
for  feeling  the  very  anger.      Fanchon   turned  rcry  red,  then  pale, 
then  blushed  out  in  all .  the  natural  beauty  of  her  truth  and  good 
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heaftcdfiess,  and  satd  ^'  Wiflioiit  meaning  to  enquire,  Madam,  wha€ 

Hgkt  jon  hare  to  qnestion  m«  in  this  way^  but  sapposing  it  to  be ' 

I        the  best  and  oMest  right  in  (he  world,  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me 

I        for  hoping,  that  a  friend  of  M.  De  Lorme  will  not  be  offended  wkh 

\        me,  when  f  say,  that  neither  my  wiriies  nor  my  endeavoars  for  M.  De 

I        Lorme^s  happiness  hare  been  confined  to  the  neighboarhood  in  which  I 

I        now  hare  the  honour  of  s^?ng  yoa."    The  lady  appeared  greatly  agi-r 

I        fated  at  this.     It  was  erideiit,  through  her  roll,  that  the  tears  were 

I       ponring*down  her  cheeks.    ^  You  seem  ill,  Madame,"  said  Fanchon, 

in  an  altered  tone,  full  of  nairet^  and  bumiKty  «— *<  may  1  do  any  thing 

lor  you."     She  stood  aloof,  ready  to  approach,-  or  to  run  any  where. 

The  stranger  rose^  went  towards  her  herself,  and  pressed  h^p  hand  in 

the  most  affectionate  manner.     *K  Yoq  cannot  do  more  for  me,**  said 

she,  <^  than  you  hare  done.     Only'  keep  this  risit  a  secret  from  M* 

be  Lorme*    I  knowr  it  will  pain  yoii  to  do  so,  if  he  makes  many 

enquiries ;  but  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  all  parties,  and  that  ^ems  to  be 

your  motto."    She  paused  here  a  little,  and  resumed.     ^^  I  told  yoa 

truly  when  I  siEiid  I  was  an  old  friend  of  M.  De  Lorme ;  and  I  will 

prore  tO  you  that  I  hare  that  right  in  common  with  yoarself  by  sending 

you  a  few  things  to  adorn  theapartment  he  likes  best  with."     Fanchoti 

made  no  scruples^  as  she  might  have  done  had  she  been  less  generous. 

She  felt  what  was  doe  to  a  generous  woman.    She  kissed  the  stranger*9 

hand,  who  lifted  her  reil  a  little,  and  kissed  her  on  the  month.    ^  Vo« 

are  a  charming  creature,"  said  the  lady,  ^^  (hat  Is  certain.     We  shall 

befriends,  though  you  nerer  see  me  again."    ^^  Ah,  Madame,**  said 

Ftnchon,  ^^  if  we  are  friends,  it  is  hard  if  you  will  not  see  me  again. 

I  could  walk  barefoot  and  alone  to  meet  yon,  whererer  yon  pleased.** 

The  hidy.put  her  inger  on  her  Ilps^  as  if  to  remind  her  of  the  secret^ 

and  departed.     It  was  about  a  week  or  two  from  this  visit,  tlMit  the 

tapestry  came;  andM.  De  Lorme  after  it. 

•  Madame  De  Lorme,  by  dint  of  snifering,  and  reflection,  and  wlmt 
helped  her  reflection  not  a  little,  the  accounts  that  she  beard  of 
Fanehon,— *not  omitting  an  inereashig  though  dispassionate  delicacy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  lier  husband ^-^— was  determined  to  encourage 
some  very  romantic  resolutions  she  had  formed,  by  going  and  judging 
for  herself  of  the  fair  rustic  She  anticipated,  we  must  own,  that  her 
resolutions  might  possibly  l»e  somewhat  dashed  by  what  she  saw ;  but 
1h>w  was  she  first  angered,  then  softened,  and  then  confirmed  in  them 
all,  by  what  she  actUMly  lieheld !  A  long  darkness  seemed  melted  from 
her  eyes. 

The  reader  seea  to  what  the  tapestry  led.  But  it  was  weeks,  and 
eren  months  first.  Fanchon  thought  of  pottipg  the  ne^r  fb^iturrc  jnto 
M.  De  Lorme*s  own  bedchamber ;  but  at  sight  of  the  toilet,  she  saw 
for  which  room  it  was  intended ;  and  she  acted  accordingly.  As  for 
M.  De  Lorme,  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  being  such  a  farourite  with 
the  hidies,  or  to  the  habitual  notion  of  marriage  which  had  grown  upon 
him,  we  must  leave  the  ladic?  to  determine ;  but  his  wi(e  was  certainty 
the  last  woman,  whom  he  thought  of  as  the  unknown  lady.  Perhaps 
he  i»ouldaot  hare  guessed  the  truth  as  spon  as  be  did,  had  he  not  been 
helped  by  the  guesses  of  Fanchon ;  and  they  had  both  to  ascertain  (he 
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matUp,  after  alh  Wlial  staggered  ^m  vaa,  llial  on  kia  ftrst  r«i»ni 
Imotm  after  tbe  receipt  of  tha  tapestry^  Madama  Da  Lornic  ceftaiiilf 
appearrU  mpre  reeerTeil  tbau  usaal ;  though  hemustoanlesy  tbaC  altuw 
-wards,  there  waa  a  sometiiiiig  ia  her  conduct^r^a  pati«iice,as  U  wctre^— i 
a  sort  of-«he  might  say-^-wioDiog  sweeioest  and  digiut79-*-»lie  did 
not  qoUe  Icnow  how  to  finish  his  description,  especially  ma  it  appears 
to  have  bslDed  his  behaviour,  which  was  a  thing  on  which  hei^aqwd 
liimselCi  The  opshot  of  the  conversalion  was,  that  ha  sat  out  f<op  Tows 
that  Tery  day,  and  surprised  the  lady  with  an  u&expectad  %l»iu 

It  was  twilight;  but  Madame  was  still  pariog  over  a  deik>  wrUi^ 
She  left  off  at  his  entrance,  and  faid  with  a  tooe  of  equal  kindnaaa  aad 
sincerity,  **  Dear  M,  Ue  Lorme,  ts  it  you  i  Had  >ott  foi;gotte«i  asy 
thing,  when  you  last  went  away."  .-^^  Yes,  Manon,^'  said  ha«  It  was 
the  first  time  for  wiany  aionths  that  he  bad  called  her  Manea.  $ha 
turned  paJe,  a|id  trembled.  ^^  1  forgot,''  continued  he,  *^  that  one  af 
the  kindest  of  wives  was  treating  me  with  all  sorts  of  gaMtleaass  and 
fOod-huDioiir,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  insensible  of  atiaii.** 
**  Not  80,^- Akin,"  returned  »be,  hesitating  before  she  t  ottoract  the 
Chvistian  itame ;  ^^  my  forgetfulness  began  he/ore  joars.**  ^^  Mmy  I 
adc  what  yY>«  are  writing  here,'*  said  M.DeLor«ie,  taking  pp  iJm 
paper  ashe  spoke,  and  endeavouring  to  break  tbe  confasioo  by  re- 
sorting to  common-places.  Madame  De  Lorme  tomed  paler*  A,  fiat 
Isdy  at  Farif),  whether  ^^  virtuous"  or  not,  would  hare  swora  that 
Madaroa  had  been  Rhout  to  hare  her  ^^  revenge,^  and  that  the  bi«o«* 
$cript  was  a  bi|tet«dout.  It  was  the  coma^ancemeat  of  some  vers^a  oa 
her  busbsad's  birthday,  hoping  that  others  would  SMke  him  aa  happy 
a;  ha  and  they  deserveid,  tbouj^.U  %faa  not  la, her  ov4i  pow^r.  She 
laas  in  hjs  arms  the  next  niiii4»te..  What  a  long  and  draary  wiiatakc 
vaaisbedaitb«heav4«of  thatcaresa.l    . 

^^  But  Fanchon  ?'*  (he  reader  may  say*  Thi$  Is  the  vei^  thing  Ma> 
daaie  De  J.^»rme  said  about  half  an  hour  after  that  ea^hrace.  FsMchon, 
ft  wwf. agreed,  who  had  helped  to  n)»ka  somiich  happiness,  was  newer 
to  h^  made  niihappy,  was  never  tia  be  treated  btit  as  a  friend  w»d  com* 
panion,  waa  never  to  be  spc^Leu  to,  or  qpakea  of,  or  6pok«tf^-abo«il,  bat 
as  a  delighifui  and  noble«bearfed  oreatare,  whom  ^v^y  body  ahieald 
make.aa  happy  as  possible.  We  will  net  say  bow.^en  M*  Dq  Loraae 
was  at  the-  Ikrm  afterwards,  eapecially  wliei\  Faucbon  was  married; 
but  it  is  cartain  that  be  was  not  only  there  soaietimea,  bat  thai  Kaa* 
abon  was  as  oftea  at  Toars;  and  Madaaie  Pa  Lorme  and  she  hava 
been  seen  laughing  with  all  their  might,  on  a  summer's  day,  to  ilia 
Crcmt  scandal  of  an  oldmaiden  lady,  who  thought  they  were  laughing  at 
bar ;  which  they  ccrCaiuly  were  not* 
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" '  TKete  hf  arriving  roui)<^  nSout  d(4h  flie» 
A ftd  takes  survey  witkr  b«4c^  dBiiou*  eye:    '" 
Kom  tiMfr  now  tJMt»  betist^  tcudtf  l^<< 
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A  HUMAN  ANIMAL>  AND  THB  OTIi£R  GKFIUSIfE.  >• 

Ws  met  the  other  day  with  the  foUowiiig  ilescriptian  of  an  acunftaj  of 
quality  in. a  Blograplikal  Dictioaary  thai  was  jiuhUslied  m  tH*  yeac 
1767,  i^nd  Hfhich  is  one  of  the  most  amusutg  and  ^pjritfd  pubLicationi 
of  the  kiqd  that  we  rcmetubcr  to  have  seen*  Tho  writer  does  iiotgtre 
lih  authority  for  thi$  partfcuJar  incinoir,  bq  thut  it  waa  probably  fMr-. 
ikished  from  his  own  ktiowledge  ;  but  that  the  account  is  a  true  ooe^  ti 
e?ident«  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  eccentric  it  ifft  of 
prudence  which  rather  lean  ti?  the  side  of  an  excess  ot  tnstii^ct,  it  Is  but 
an  ,indi7idual  description,  referring  to  a  numerous  class  of  the  same 
nature^  that  once  H^^uri^hed  with  horn  and  hound  m  this  country^  and 
specimens  of  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  here  and  there  still,  espe^ 
Cially  towards  I  he  north*.  The  title  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  it  is 
hot' quite  correct  and  e^t elusive  enough. ns  a  df^tiniHon  ;  since,  properly 
spiking,  w^  Jords  of  the  creation  are  all  huintn  animds  j  but  the  mere 
aiiiiiraT,  or  iKlnfj  and  breathing  f^mUyj  is  united  in  us  more  or  less  witK 
intellect  and  sentifnent ;  and  of  theiQ  refinements  of  tJbe  perception^  feir 
bipeds  that  ha?e  arrived  at  tho  dignity  of  a  coat  and  boots  have  par*- 
taken  so  little  as  the  noble  squire  before  us.  How  far  ^me  of  us, 
who  take  oursf  Ires  for  rery  rationat  persons,  do  or  do  not  go  beyond 
him,  we  shall  perhaps  see  in  the  course  of  our  remark^* 

.  ^^  Th«  lldqpurabie.  William  Hastings,  a^geatlemanof  avery  aingnfar 
chamcter,'/  c^yg  opr  iqfonnaat,  ^^  lifed.  la  Ibe  yetr;  1698,'  i!ad  by  hift 
qwility  wa^  ^n,  brother,  and  oni4<l)  totho  Ekrls  .of  HunttogtoB.  He 
was  p^ad venture .ap  oi^iginal  in  nar  age,  or  ralher  tbeiOCfiy  of .onr  an- 
cpeot.  nobility,  in  huiitiiig,.not.|B  warlike  timet. .  ..       ^         »  .  > 

. , ,  ^'  I J«  was  yef  y  lovf ,  T^yy  .if  robg,  and  very  Botive,  of  a,  tdUUsbiflaxea 
hair;  his  clothes  green  cloth,  and  nevfr  .nU  .wort)i,  ifilieB; new^  Ato 
popnds.    :  .  ,     .  ,•  (  •       .  .  '  >        ••'-.■•.;,•/ 

*.Sinoe  wriiinfi^  ibis,  we  ha.r^  found  tiMt  our  soogrsphical  dtiginal  ii  in  Ho^ 
ctnnt't  Hiiiory  of  Dorieuhir^.  See  Gilpin  •  Forpf  I  Scenery,  or  Drake*«  Shakipearf 
and  his  Times.  '     '    .      '  .  ..i  »•.     •   -  i 

V0L.II. 
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<^  His  boase  was  perfectly  of  the  o1d4as1iion|  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
park  well  stocked  with  d^r,  and  near  the  house  rabbits  to  serve  bis 
kitchen  ;  many  fish  ponds;  |[reat  store  of  wood  and  timber  ;  a  bowU 
ing  green  in  i^|  l^|,  nil  flliri'o|r,\iQd  foU  of  high  ridges ;  U  being  never 
levelled  sin6e  ft  was  plowed  :  they  used  round  sand  bowls  ;  and  U  had 
a  banqueting  house  like  a  stand,  a  large  one,  bq|lt  in  a  tree. 

^^  He  kept  all  manner  of  spprt  houodSf  that  run  buck,  fox,  bare, 
otter,  and  badger ;  and  hawks,  long  and  short  wingM.  He  bad  all 
sorts  of  nets  for  fish ;  he  had  a  walk  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  in  the 
manor  of  Christ  Church :  this  last  supplied  him  with  red  deer,  sea  and 
riter  fish*  And  indeed  all  hia  naSghboors*  grounds  and  royalties  were 
free  to  him  ;  who  bestowed  all  hi$  tim,e  on  these  sports,  but  what  he 
borrowed,  to  caress  his  neighbours'  wires  and  daughters;  there  beii^ 
not  a  wpman,  in  all  his  walks,  of  th»  degree  of  a  yeoman^s  wife,  and 
under  the  age  of  40,  but  it  was  extremely  her  fault,  if  he  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her.  This  made  him  very  popular ;  a1%rays 
speaking  kindly  to  the  basbaod,  brother,  or  fitther^  #ho  was  to  bo^ 
yery  welcome  to  his  hons^  whenever  he  ca^ne* 

*^  There  he  fou^d  beef,  padding,  and  smalt  beer,  in  great  plenty ;  a 
bouse  not  so  neatly  kept  as  to  shame  hhn  or  his  dusty  dhoes ;  the  great 
ban  strewed  with  narrow  bones,  full  of  hawks  perches,  bounds,  spa- 
niels, and  terrfers ;  the  upper  side  of  the  hall  hung  witb  the  fox  skins 
df  this  and  the  Ust  rear*s  killing ;  here  and  there  a  poll  cat  fntermixed  i 
^nie-keepers  and  hunters^poles  h^  great  abondanee. 

^*  X^^  (mrlpur  .was  a  great  room  as  properly  furnished.  On  a  great 
hearth,  paved  whh  bricx,  lay  some  terriers,  and  the  choicest  bounds 
f  nd  spaniels.  Seldpm  Imt  two  of  tl|e  grea^  chairs  had  Utters  of  youog 
aits  lii  tbem,  whii;h'  were  not  to  be  disturbed ;  he  having  always  three 
tfr'four  attendii^  blth  at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  round  stick  of  four- 
ieen  ^ches  lopg,  lyip^  by  his  trencher,  that  hje  might  defend  snob  meat 
ak  he  bad  no.mliMl  to  P^rt  with  to  them. 

"  •^Th^  windows,  'wb(cb  were  very  large,  served  for  places  to  lay  his 
arfows,  ci^oss^boifs,  stone-bows,  and.  other  such  like  accoutrements. 
The  corners  of  tlye  room^  Aill  of  the  best  chose  hunting  and  hawking 
potea. '  An  oyster  table  at  thetower  eiid;  which  was  of  constant  use, 
fwlce  a  day,  alt  the  year  r6und.  For  he  neter  failed  to  eat  oysters, 
before  dinner  and  sttp|>er.  through  all  se^soQS  i  the  neighbooring^towa 
of  Poorsupplied  him  with  them. 

^  The  qpper  pari  of  the  roomr  had  two  small  tables  and* It  desk,  oo 
fhe  onefsMe  44  whfcb  was  a  Chureh  Bib)^;  and,  on  4he  other,  the  Book 
V  of  Martj^iis*^  4ki  ibe^taUss  werebawln4tood«,  bells^  and  sock  like; 
Hna  oiv4brec4oUl'greeiiliats,  withthelr  erbwtia  tbrufit  in,  so  as  to  bold 
ten  or  a  dozen  eggs,  which  Wove  of  a  fhdasant  kWul- of  poultry,  wbich 
bo  todkiawick  osto  ofy  ind  fed  htwseM:<  la  the  ivbole  of  the  de^  wen; 
sto#e  ;0f  4obat^  P>P^  thaik  had  been  asedi' 

^^  On  one  side  of  -this  end  of  the  room  was  the  door  of  a  closet, 
wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  the  wine,  which  never  came  thence 
l^ut  in  single  glasj^,  that  beihg  the  rule  of  the  house  exactly  o  bseiTed. 
Por  he  never  exceeded  in  drink^  or  permitted  it» 


». 


qold  cbki^  of  be^fy  veninen  piisty,  Amnion  of  tadoiiv  ^tgHitidf^ 

pje^withti^kchis^^cmlrnhtlfliRktd.    flii  taUe  ooBtMbrvil^t'lii^tl/ 

tliMghltwaigoMldnikt.  -     -       '    :     .         .  i    '  '  -  ir   i...   t 

^  Hit  aportt  sopplMd  all  iMt  ftwf  airf  BitfttM;'  eifeept  FrtdH^^^ 

when  He  had  the  bM  of  salt  Mi  <«  ^Weti  tm  oihvr  Mv)  1^  ^«^M  gtfet^; 

Md  wts  tli^  day hU  nel^iboMi^  df; iMktifiiBHty  most  f biOeK  ^rui.    Be> 

wvier  wanted  a  Laodmi  pudding,  afaU  alwajs  rah)B^  Jt  ifc>  wttii,  ^<  i/tf 

poiiC  ey^  tlle#dML*<     He  dTa»k«|^iB  if  iwbiof -fHwrit  iffeirtr;  V^ 

cftin  symp  d  giiyMwtn  1*  Hs  s^t ;  aad  kad  ihri^^  Ml  gk^s 

witlM>Dt  feet,  stood  by  mmy  boldiiigi  pint  «>f  «mall  t^f^  WMch  h)^  often 

fluted  wkh  iweaMiy.    ■     -    '  '    -' 

'  ^  He  was  w^  iioAimd,  bat  sobwaiifiiyvcAliliig  Mi  MTtMts  ittStaHl^ 

wdcackoldlirkMtel;  in  eiib  of  wbiob  iio  ofleA  4»pi^ke  trnfbtolif^ 

oWa  kbowled^e,  and  soMetiaMe  la  boih^  thwvtfir  0t  t^o  it6me  inttii; 

lb lired  io  bo  jm ^oAdied ;  ae^er  :laii  hfeleyesiih^  Bit  kP^ftys  iiri\}it^  , 

and  rted  wMiOnt  qiecladef^  and  got 'on.  horseback'  iHChiiaf  ^&p: 

UtttH  pail  ibortobitp^  be^rode  to^HedMk  of  mW  ai  w<AF AViiny.''' 

I  .  It  Is  Tery  elnry  tkaf  iMi  worifty  pofkoaaga  w&  rtothiiig  ta^re  tiian 

!  akind  of  betfter  or  btdger  in  konan  ^hip^.    We  Inuujkh^  hifti  haaot* 

I  ivgttli^  na^bboUffkoad  bi  wbtek  kH  liV^  likd  a  pot  <^eatbt«.  who  had, 

I  ttcqaired  a  ceitaio  Mgyplim  godlMp  «aiong  the  nMfH  y  now  Ranting 

i  for  bis  ink,  now  for  hisftetk,  nchr  fo%nlag  after  Ws  titt€GMh  festiion 

npon  a  pretty  girl,  and  now  snarling  and  cont«9tiiig  a-  tM>int  with  kfs 

[    *      cats.    \Ve  kiugine  kim  tke  aoioMd  prineiple  penoaifted ;  a  symbol  on 

\  horseback;  a  jolly  dog  iiitiag  vpright  at  dinner,  like  a  hieroglyphic 

opiapeAas^aV,  ' 
i  .  fia0»tt  has^kisabtle  wttrento  those  wbo  aigae.ftrifa^ltitlonalit^  of 

I  baef.    II?  8|iy%:  that  the  ejLtfonie  ordtr  of  ibein  proceMi^y  atid  the. 

I  nndetiatliig  apparent  ftfcCkoogbt  with  likich  tk*y  evenaditk^Mte  iod 

provide  for  a  cevlain  geomoCri<:al  neaessily  in  a  patt  of  ike  ^rociuro 
I  9f  tkeir  kiv^  are  Miy  additkifial  prOoCi  of  the  (krirce  of  fantlncl.  Thof 

hare  an  instinct  for  the  order,  and  an  instinct  for  the  aalticipatlbn ;  and 
they  profO<  tlueit  is  not  teaMi^'  by  na^er  sfankfaig  •ot^any  Utihg  view 
or  diiferent.  The  asoie  Ahing  is  obsenrablo ;  hi  oylrl  haMB-wnhMilJ 
\Vhat  would  bo  reason  or  oboke  io  aoolhet*  aaaay  ii  juatlyiti  b^  s^t 
doiMi  in  him  to  poverty  of  ideas^  If  Tasao  bad  bcetDOskcyi  tba^rc«i<mt 
of,bisalwp]ra«rearing  bliMl^  he  iron)d  ptobdbly^tevo  oovprisod  tke^ 
c^itoiier  by  a  series  of.  qoaiKt  and  deep  0b«ettfatioa&  'mi  isoloo^,  an#^ 
diifU^Yi  and  nielanoboly,  and  the  darkness  of  bis  fata  9  .bat  if  Piti^rek^ 
o^  Apcpafido  hod  diieoia^d  the  waiter  with  ha»ykomigld;lbii^!i^«kMii^ 
it:loporpW«  A  lady^  in  the  mmp  mannet,  wears  blacky  bi^M  W 
suits  her  conpl^xion,  or  inelegant  at  att  tinDes,  or  btokuto  iffa^tdoillM}' 
picioaiMt  lead  snpertof.  jBii^).ia  spring,,  tha-iiaf'icknse  to  pdr>tf>tlR|t 
coioocs  of  the  Masont^  )MhI  in^  summer  to  ke  gaadier  with  the  bott^rfly.  ^ 
Our  squire  bad  an  instiofl  towards  the  otflour  of.greeo^  because  b^  6aW> 
it  about  him.  Ho  t^k  It  from  what  be^ed  im,  like  a  oamtleoit/,  ftnd ' 
nojper  clMOgfyii^  i^PHM^e  1^'  .oou^  iiyo  lu  190  ^tbtr/s^re.^   W^  ^^ 
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IkitldirgfaMijidiiMtefer  minik  #ie  piiinMk;  ^MdiaiUiiiil^  w^dsre 
aij)  cQBid  b«reiQdoc«d  kim  ta  let  it  iRooat  wp  Uiti\ui^  swkL  U»  ««iikl. 
iHure  jt.gr9w«poaliini,  if  he  coold,  likea;  green  nodke^.  IInb  agMny 
with  I|i9  bowltog  gneeo.  It; was.  do£  .fieawrtnQSMsft  iliat.'  Uadefed  bin 
from  altering  it,  bat  he  had  no  more  idea  of  ohangiogltlMiplace  ftibvtli^ 
place UHlfi>  -M  ohaegeof  Mat.b  fVightful  toMhe.nen^fMim  riwkiMy 
ofafi^tifHior  tiMj|tiia(i»ny  Utid/tbfrfttrli^geBesil  which  ihe^  anticipii^ 
]jM^he.QfiKekyV  i#.hewas  ii«f|^rtei[i{M)cd  out  oC a:  ebfttoib  btotaae^er. 
hiui  Qo.iile^Qf  aiij  tkbg  eiseli.  'He  mrald  mp.mbvw.thMk  of'«Heriiig: 
tlierplace  li^  hwrHow^  tti,  ikhuA^mrMeMofli  wlId^abM;  He  wm; 
f#raB.iiati«ni^-r-r« , rc^gdla^  beast  pt  -^ptej.  §  thoagh  hd  iiiqgltd<  {wnetbing* 
qf  the  geoenoMi;  of  the  lion  <wUh  the  \vtr\Aagimi:  thhifost  a^d  the  •mit*' 
cJbievoas  sporting  of  the  cat.  He  would  let  other  anuaMls  ised-wi^ 
]^^  tomlky.  warniog  Uk^m'  loff  ocea^noMy^  wkfa.  that  smOch  of  his  t^tead 
i^^fla^f  llehnd  Aheisam^  libetaiitytof  fmstinpt'tosK4rds  thfe  j^ikmg 
of  other.  i^BpaUirea^  a»::Wi«.se^'lQ(the:h•Illftll4.the  ^eait.  .  He  wonld  takm* 
CfkT^  pf  tMr  eggf^  if  h^  had«.kniMl;  lOr  iamiiihfthedifwith'railk.*  BM 
▼ery  ^bqdy  ;was  iWdgerrliklB.i.' Itwa^  ^fireiy  low,  v^y^stroig,  ind  -rerx 
actiTe;"  and  he/  h»4  ax^^AiMffell  of  iiair.:  oAi|^oodTliimtewtfs<iai|ht) 
^id?uU|r,€a|l;,h4S:  Jtooae  a  keonet,  wttharit  bdag.aiMisiveu  ;  Wlat 
t^  la4i?/li.pfl  thenHufltingd^':£amilj  ihoaght,  illevtet  they  came  So*. 
iL  w/9  dp.i»pt;  k|i9W.;  but  next  m  hda^hl^  sa6h>*fcUoW  aa.  SqohBi 
yeatarn  Ui)f,:  moMi  hafb  besnthe'  Horror  of  his!  hainan  klridrad  m 
t^diog  tt¥m^  vsk^micm^  bis  haU  and  pa^oaAr.  ..ThtJr.taighA  t«ni:the 
lj^StpfphWj^riJBt4«il}M^«Umati|ttll>9-      .•':    h.r   .  n'v  •>   m    •:..-.• 

Then  the  marrow*bones,  the  noise,  and,  to  a  delicate  ano(^^  t^e'lleii^* 
4f>  dai1gerin:<bbceae>a:tiiiiiil  stnfrtfg^)^ot^t)r  w^<MMe;i*ibff^^ 
fABB  ihrQiq^ Ithe  gmrt;  <M1l0>  ^6'  iHlole  «titifiil'  w^rld^lB  «^.     TM 
iMlHttm^^iiaiiiid^Mgifi  biiiik}hg^'theiiiaillliPlih)«iyyv«^l!i^#|(i«i9  inSif^/ 
«h»*hftisks  aift^aiid^i^arey  the^oMrV  goMrt^vlhe'i«l«»'^ft>Wl^  Mhl'*^ 
itkb!theirt;baiildi4  ^njub  lEkt^Uih^^^mm^^iMkci^^^fiif^ 
liiDgh(4ilttel|igbUnui!)  '«o'!  !'^'i::^iii  u;,  ;*.'r^M:)ro  m!.  tut  t;i)i*';ii  .m     .-"t 
;/ThK«ifWiili9i^m  ^paefoTty  tobm-T9b1eiWotfr^ii«rtf.:*HiVft<;  thfttMsVi*:' 
Vt^Mkm  mmiUk  KtsvataroMasBO'liVitifelybiAiftn^  td  Mithi^  to^WlloV* 
hm  U  Wrat Us;.  hb^ariwldwOMiptl  iftitia^  lkrd^V'<^^^^<^"<'f>^^ "^^^ 
Il«,pjkased4  lhaMof>iibl>Mbtain^  (Ue  Bible  iaod  0l»ok^MdaHyt«Hi1tli> 
Wl)o|Mt  ^cBlui»3H«bbahd4)  tliat'lte  ^M4ed4h^ 
aft#ffc^elitsowdy't»ihmtah'^rf  t/ndsaal  i^^ U0ok^trfi^w{^f¥[  ^hb4ft«k' 
xyii«l9r^0^i]iiji(from;'iba^ilge9[tv«fciiA  m^^t^wktl^Htittteiiliyftif'  (Hh  lali!' 
a|MieecK-aQd<  tldrdy  thh^hU  (irbnop^ts  to  ^le)  Wmmalf  )pitK<bf  to«%i  iV^VeV* 
ii$dmgMMk  jil  a.doadition^W  be  60  bvutelytiis^'dra^ill^^  rcn^(^r^«jglAi' 
llWlif  filhik  Jiort,  Jekihunsell'aid  #elltas'odic^4ii  ««iS)«?^t^0s%d>hHMo«r; 
HQttQidTltfiget  hbd  foi^Fenlbyther  femalA^  but  WUCt'kiA^  AM'b<$ 
ipttrfUflddbythiSmm  '  He  w<is  ai  temperattt'ih*M:»'t^«or  tifik)^!^'^^!?!!* 
<^>«|stdrii>kii^  toqttenchliis  ibirstv  and  tettVit1^0ff''iH^^1''he^B^* 
ffioagW*  TUs  |KHrhiip»wh»/phrtlyoW<ng>t6^is  r^tW,'wkf«hldid^ot 
T^^Aet  Jt  nei^esflai-yi|)OihU  importtince  .i<v  be  emiil«ms  wiib  ,hb  bdttfe 
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imottf;  iqitii^ikv  As  to'sowe  gwpr»^q(^rtitiMii  connected  itFitk  die  pni4 
miscuoas  nature  of  bk  mnoiurd,  kn  aiiisial  so  totaUjr  given  up  to  M« 
ittstinots  as  ho  was,  both  selfish ^ad  social^  can  hardlj.  be  held  rosfion* 
sible  upon  saoh  points ;  tboogh  they  are  worth  the  cooiidtoratioai  oC 
thos^f  who  In  their  old  age  naderUke  to!  U»  arnml  as  well .  •as  >  proflU 
gat^.  If  Mr.  Hastings^  notion  wai  good  and  even  nsefidl,  so  Mr  as  Ht 
shewed  the  natural  good-fanmour  of  that  passion  In  hnadn  beings^ 
wk^re  sicknesS'Or  jealousy  is  ^t  of  the  question,  in  eri^ry  other  ro-i 
Spect  it  wli^  as  poor  and  pal try.as  can  be*  There  was  not  a  siogio  idek 
in  H  beyond  one  of  his  honndsi'  It  was  enthfBly  i^sa  and  rtiperAQin&^ 
Without  sentiment,  withpot' choke,  withoat.&thon8an4<:teaaatioo^  oC^ 
pleasttTonnd  the  return  of  it^'wlthontihe  least  perceptloniof  a  jMNuUy« 
bcT^oM  tli^nieve  absenooofage^  The  most kUirtical scpM  in>tfioiriUag^ 
<^  Mder  4(\"  was-to  him  ndMiriabto  okyect*  The  most  kMHeable  wotau^ 
In  the  world  abore  it,  was  lost  upon  him.  Such  lovers  do:  B«it  eren: 
enjoy  the  charm»  they  soppose.  ■  They  do  not  see  a  twentieth  part  of 
iis.nraiiy  exteiinal  graces^i  TheyctiUBJae  beauty  iathe  Ji^ngopgq  ef  a 
lM>fse«jockeyi;  and  thejockey'or  thefainrse  himself  knows  jfufttd^.i^uck 
about  itas-theyb  .     .-  - .  u  7     i  r 

la  shorty  40  be  candid  on  all  aide$  with  the;yery  earthly  memory  of 
the  Honourable  Mr«  William  Hastii^Sy  we  look  upon  a  person  of  hif 
descriptioa  to  .be  a  rery  good.spepiiaen  of  > the  aaimal  part  of  huop^i; 
nature,  and  chiefly  on  this  acooant,  (hat  the.miim^lpcesArT^  Its  k4«iUh» 
T«here  indeed  ithas  something  t^.^ta}?: for  itself  jnpr  must. w€{ycoa<?8al 
anriperaaa^fu,  thatupon  tlfi«*  grouMd:al0ive^*tith6jIasUngs,Qiustipiff^; 
bad  senshtions  inthecOurse.eXUsJUfe)  which  mauyjauJntel)§ctuaLperr> 
sntiasigfat  einfm  If  Ms'percepitioiiSjiwer^of  a  Tague^sorifct  .ttiPXiWusibi 
bajv»/4Meit«aqnisitnAy<clear4iulMaiuiU4yed*. .  Jle^niMsli^hatie.'had  i4«l  ^h^ 
pl^snae-fsom  the«ttBahiaeiftndkilbe*frefih.airrthaXa(he9kiithy  body  .withn^ 
ont  a-  niindtn/itnahhatei^.And  ve4nay^M0$S:.(r^a>;,thft)day^  of  dbilf|«) 
hniod,' what  thote  faeliirigs  ;nsy  r^seo^hle,  jiv.theii^flll^asftP^e^sa&.weU, 
aaltagkiifelessvi'  At:the:hgt  ef  a,  hundrqd'  h^  >ra^ahte,tp  r«ad  and  ^fUft 
without  spectacles*^ motr hatter  ,ptrhc(ps  thau.bei  did .a^.tif^oe^^g  \v^t,^ 
wnlW  »  At  ft  handrdd^  :he ;.>i(a9  trully  a«l^I4  bpy,  au4  H9x  WPrM  tUppght 
oftpnUing^te'Speotacli^silhiluaneagi^;  r  \V>>^  should  Iie^;-  [Ul$  b^offd; 
hadiruniokafr^ri«i<fentlHyt*iiv^Uh  ^i(0r^^i^n4rnaiQC94  jK,lMg>,c  ^^it^4: 
BOt'bhlMd"U:  bkdt'  and  i>^  J>^?y  ihfek'f  ov^x  «Ciirf?>,  and,.di|n^^,Ai»fl^ 
windo^vo^of: lis  perception  with- fihe.^ffwk^  ;  -  .  1  ,  •  J.■»^\^•:A  1  .li 
-tBotJ  he.  wdnted..a/ spul.  to  4««n(  W»,,p<jn:eptiflivi^tp|.  tWr.,pr9e^ 
(vctouati— J2i^,dkl  ^  ^.Letos^^hQu;' whP,^Q(imore.,thaiV/hp,i)i(i^  90^^^ 
ttifo^see^filiffjiplay  betW^n^iiody  a«d  luiiH^r.  U  is  by  obs^^ug^tlvoi 
separate>e3itreme8of  perfeOliQiii  ^ (which,  \iody  jand^  iniii^:may.fri;iv(!;,^ 
ia  ^se  who  do  not 'kf«>>^'«to.u{iUe  .bpthj^that  w^  touj  leatTt^  ho,yffio 
pr odnee  a  hnman  being  more  ren.viabWth^n^tiVth^  tthc^h^f^Uhlcstprfo^^tf 
hhnler^  lOr '  the  most  uneaithly^of^-s^iritsji  ,lt  ,ia  remarjl^ble^tthat  thoi 
samoAnei^t'lalroJiyi^  wAich  omougthe.fartejiy  ,ai:^  fineness  pf  itii  prf^ 
duotions,  pat  foeth  this  specimen  of  bodily  humanity,  edified  the  wQrl4> 
uot.liodg  after  with  as  complete  a  specimen  of.  tho  oth/erhalf  of  humt^n, 
naiurc.    Mr.  Willtaiu  Uu:itiiigs*s  soul  seems  to  hi^vc  coi^c  t09  iajte  for, 
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Ml  boijft,  itid  to  iHVtt  II— iwiiilifaiiMigds  «|Mtt  mnh  i*  ihe  rtiy  if 
lOt  Mr  kiRtvMMtH  tlie  Jjrijr  ISIitabah  Hb^iw^,  dM^hter  •f  TImo- 
jMtmi  ««^Mldi  Ri^i  ttf  UmtiBgidaii.  An  Acctfetot  of  Wr  foUowi  ClMt 
41  ktr  •pftwi  kiininiBy  «imI  is  a  aio$t  ^striordiiNiry  eontrast*  Tbis  » 
tte'Mfr^ho  HoeMnUvfl  hj^  Sir  ilidwd  SM^  ui  Hh  TfttWr^  oader 
Iho  nMiia>oC  Aip»ia,r^.lilie'wludi  noaC  ka?o  ^ItrilM  liM*  4  little* 
IM  wMh4lio  c#gaiic»ol  tlip  |l«Argyrio«he  wottid  kate  Ibaiid  U  hard  B^ 
«^  b»  piMued)  notwUMandiDg  Jusr  BiodMty«  ^^  Thei^  ancienis  would  bo 
«•  hMoali  MCoairiitd  to  tto  in  tKt  aaaio  ageiO  Ultestriotttft  pailcrB  to  aU 
uriMf-  fcovo  ibit^  ptaiMwortli J,  is  tlio  diviiio  AapmSA:  Mot liiaka  I  no v 
iiNilRNiirallilii|E  in  Iwrgnrdea  like  oor.irM  pltrent^  with  aaaflcctfd 
«|MMad»  hdbiyiitiiity  had  •fMsciaUira^  asri  btaring  oeieatiali,  coosciovi 
ytk^mk  inrHor  iMpcct*  Her  ooantotiftiice  is  ihe  iifdf  piciaro  tof  Jbcr 
MdMd,  whieh  i»4bOMat  of  hodoot^*  t#Mi^H)4mfMia9iofiyikaowlo^e^  mkI 
BHaottthot^^ 

« Thefodo«ll*«the  fofirt  of  jrM«  •iid|>>4y  )|Qo.* 

>  MI«|||g,«ria»foflh«iaottlMipl«lort|MMS  and  iPoaefation  oT  aU  ^at 
MmM  oiM  Itaow  hcr^  wtthoattho  loist«|Mlitioi^  sheeonrolla  rottre. 
ment,  the  contemplation  of  her  own  being,  and  that  aaptteaB  power 
which  iMfbHed  it.  WIthObI  the  Mumihg  of  sbhoois,  at  ioutwledgo  of 
a  k>n^  coorse  of  afgaments,  the  goei  on  ia  a  stHtdjr  coarse  of  virtooy 
OHd  adds  to  tho  ieteHfy  of  tfto  laelsge  all  tho  freedom  hnd  eaee  of  tho 
pt'cseti*.  The  hmgaage  aod  ad^  tK-U  Court  she  is  possceeed  of  in  tin 
liigheft  degree;  but  tke  siiapHeitjr  aad  haadMe  thooghtsof  a  cottage 
w»t  her  mora  welooaie  ctalerttUnment'.  Asptsb  ^  a  female  phiieiupliory 
who  does  not  only  lite  op. to  tht  remigtiatSon  of  ti»  niost^rBtired  lives  of 
the  micleift  Mget,  hnl  aUo  the  sehcwM  and  pliMB  which  tiiey  tiiaaghi 
haautlfol,  thMgb  ktimiiablo.  'Hiis  lady  Is  the  mokt  exact  unnsnrfst^ 
whhoat  appearing  b«sy ;  the  most  strictly  Tirtnoos,  withoot  taning  tiN^ 
maiseof  H;  and  shans  appUMie  with  as  mnvh  indastry  as  others  da 
?^roaeh«  This  character  U  so  parttcolary  that  it  wtlllie Tory eaailjr 
Uted  on  her,  only,  by  M  that  know  her,  bat  I  dar4  sajr  sho  watt  bo  tiio 
test  lo  ind  it  ottt«''^TATt.ta,  No.  4^  Joly  Id,  1700. 

'  This  character  was  wtltten  when  Lady  Elisabeth  was  tweaty-^^igfat* 
^  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  agrNwhly  to  it|  reKeviOg  faudlits,  giving 
anwoitii-s,  contribntiag  to  the  maialenlinceraf  adioals  and  aoimrskjb* 
ibhubirs^  and  all  the  while  beharing  with  etthiordlbi^y  generoninr  to 
her  kindreil,  and  keeping  op  a  Bobte  estabHshpient*^  Those  wrlio^ 
sbchr  a  description  Incites  to  know  atore  of  her,  will  find  a  go6d  sdbi- 
mary  of  her  way  of  lifb  In  Miss  Hays's  Female  Biography,— a  work, 
by  the  way,  which  conlrires  to  be  at  oaco  deftreatail  aad  liberal,  and 
(Night  to  be  in  the  possession  of  all  hot  intelligent  country  wtHoen. 

Miss  Hays  informs  us,  that  the  close  of  this  escellenf  -pertaii's 
life  Wfls  as  sutVertiig  as  it  waspatient*  An  aoddeatal  oontjasien  in  Imr 
bo!ftHni^tan'earriy  perit^  of  lif)^,  had'lefttllo  seed^ofacanoer^arhsch 
Ibr  many  years  ^  dfsfegard^.  AbOot  a  yw  and' a  half  befose  her 
death,  she  was  obliged  to  midergo  nu  ampaiatlon  of  the  part  afllacted  ; 
which  !(he  did  with  a  noble  and  sweet  fortitudr,  described  in  a 
wry  tdiich?ngmanitt.*r  by  another  of  hvr  biograpenu^   ^^  Her  ladyship,*' 
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heM/{%  08,  ^  oiid«vwent  tbfo  palnfiil  operation  with  mrprfelng  pftti^n^. 
andl  ffesolfrtion :  sIm  thew^  no  relnetnncy ;  no  9truggt«  or  cooteiiHo^i^ 
ov  eren  anjr  coifipltihii  (Hd  she  iwikc ;  oniy  indr^,  (ou'iinls  the  end  of 
the  opvimtion,  she  dre^  mm^  a  sigh^M  any  oompavsioniih^  render  mny^ 
wheu  he  hears  Ihti.**  lt\^  i^^ine  of  the  trae«t  ami  nio<t  pathetic ihlHfA 
we  ever  reraeniber  to>  haye  readw  tJn  for tmlately,  the  aniptftatkiti 
though  it  promised  welt  for  a  tline,  did  ni>good  at  last. '  Thx^disord^v 
returned  with  increased  malignity^  and  after  suhmiftiNi^f  toit  w#h  b## 
•sual  pationce,  and  eicfcortiiiR  her  boasehoM  ind  frimdii  ttfMuthfP 
death^bed  in  a  high  strain  6f  enthoshmn,  she  expired  #fi  the- Kit 
Diceoibpr,  1739,  in  the  bT^h  year  of  her  age.  ^  iier  charaot«^  ill 
miniatnre,**  says  the  biographer  jast  quoted,  ^^  Is  tMn.  f^lie  was  a  lady 
of  the  exactest  breeding,  of  fine  intellect aat  endowments,  fitied  wittt 
dhrifie  wisdom,  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  ber  mind,  fired  with  the  iovo 
off  her  creator,  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  mortified  tn  soul  aM  body; 
a«id  to  ev#ry  thing  that  is  earthly,  and  a  Mttle  tower  than  the  angels/^ 
He  IMS'  a  mystertous  anecdote  of  her  la.  the  course  of  hi»  aceoont* 
^  *rhe^  MIowing  remarkable  circumstance  happened  to  her  in  hev 
yoiith.  A  y^ung  lady  of  leas  severity  of  roamiera  thaiv  herself,  In* 
▼ited  her  once  to  an  entertainment  over  a  romance,  and  rcry  <h*ar  diil 
she  pay  for  it:  what  evil  ttnctnres  she  took  from  it  f  cannot  tel^vhut 
thia  I  em,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  would  now  and  then  annoy  hee 
spirit  dow»  into  d^cMnitig  life/'  Miss  Hays  concludes  the  mentoir  id 
the  f\nnalo  Blogniphjr,  with  informing  us,  that  <<  she  was  fond  of  b^ 
pen,  and  frequently  employed  herself  in  writkig;  but,  pretlOMs  to- her 
death,  destroyed  llie  greater  part  of  her  papers*  Her  fortntte4  bi«aty^ 
and  amiablo  qualities,  procured  her  many  solicitatloba  to  change  her 
state,  but  she  preferred,  inasin^e  and  independent  Ufi^  tobeaiii^ 
tress  of  her  actions,  and  the  disposition  of  her  income." 
-  It  seems  pretty  clear  fVomall  the^  accounts,  thdt  this  noble-lK'nrted 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  beauty  and  sweet  tenit>er,  wa«  as  ittt^ier« 
lect  a  specimen  of  the  comfortable  in  body,  as  her^  kinsman  wo^  in 
mtnd*  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  preferhis  state  of  existence.  Wa 
Coniess  indeed,  that  theieare  numy  wo  here  read  oU  whonr  we  would 
prefer  beitig,  tothemostsaintlyof  solitary  sinrHs;  bat  the  tWererellectlDii 
of  the  good  which  Lady  Rlisabeth  did  to  others,  woold  not'  alloW'  tts 
n  moment's  heskatlDn,  if  compelled  to  ohuseb«tw«en'kihabltl«ig  her 
infirm  tenement,  aMd  the  jolly  vacuity-  of  Honourablo  VTMinar*  '  Jkttho 
same  time.  It  is  quite  evident  to  us,  that  the  fair  saint  neglected  the 
earthly  part  of  herself  in  a  way  neither  as  happy-making  nor  as  pious 
as  she  took  it  for.  Perhaps  the  example  of  her  kinsman  tended  to 
assist  this  false  idea  of  what  Is  plrastng  to  heaven,  and  (o  make  her  a 
little  too  peremptory  against  herself;  but  what  had  not  her  lovers  a 
right  to  say  ?  Foip  our  parts,  had  we  lived  then,  and  been  at  all  fitted 
to  aspire  to  a  return  of  hec  regard,  we  should  liave  thought  it  a  ver)r 
unfair  and,  intolerable  thing  of  her,  to  go  on  doing  the  mpst  exqui$U<( 
and  seducing actiousiu' the  world,  and  tejl  us, that  she- wiahQ<)ito.be 
unstress  of  her  own  time  and  generosities.  So  she  miglit,  aad^  et  boon^- 
nerous  to  us  too  as  well  us  to  the  charity^boy s.     But  setting  ail  this  aside 


4Q  THE  INDICATOR. 

(«lid  tli^^r^al  speret  of  it  is  to  l>e  found  perhaps  in  mn^tterfi^  into  mhicl 
¥r«  cannot  .inquire),  a  proper  attention  to  that  beaAteous  form  wlrirli 
her  apirtt  inhabited  might  ha?e  done  groat  g^NNl  (o    herself.     She  not 
pnly  lifed  nearly,  half  a  century  less  than  her'kinsman^  »nd  thos 
ahorteued  a  nsefal  life ;  but  the  less  healthy  staie  of  her  blood  rendered 
even  a  soal  like  her's  liable  to:  incuraiona  of  melanckoly    Ut  the  last 
■lomeot  of  her  existence.    If  it  may  be  said  that  this  seimubi ted  her 
the  moYv,  to  eatraot  happineae  out  of  ^he  happinesa  of  others,  we  do  not 
deny  that  it  may  have  done  ao ;  nor  do  we.pret<*nd  to  s^y^   that  thb 
anight  nothav^  been  her  beat  atate  of  exiateaee  for  herself  aod  aJJ  of  oi, 
if  we  could  inquire  into  mattera  hidden,  from  our  sight.      Sat  upon  that 
principle,  so  might  her  relatioirs.    It  is  Impossible  to  ar^ve  to  anj  par^ 
pose  upon  these  assumptions,  which  are  ojily  good  for  patience^  not 
for  action..     William  HaHiOgs  WaB   all   bodily  comfort  ^     £lizabeth 
liaatings  waa  aU  mental  graee.    How  far  the  liability  of  tlie  former 
to  gusts  of  passion,  as  Well  as  hia  other  pircumstances  of  being,  settled 
th%  balance  wi(h  her  aecessity  for  befng  patient.  It  Is  impossible  ta  say; 
^ut  it  is  vefy  ^sy  to  say,  that  nobody  .would  like  to  undergo  operations 
for  a  cancer,  or  to  die  at  fifty-seven,  wh^n  they  could  live  healthily  to 
ahufHired. 

What  then  is  oar  conclusion?    This: — thai  the  proper  point  of 
humanity  has  between  these  two  natures,  though  not  at  fequali/tf- 
laucea, — the  greatest  possible  som.of  happlne^^for  maakhrid  demaad- 
ing,  that  great  part  of  our  pleasure  shoold  be  foqnded  in  that  of  others* 
Those  however  who  hold  rigid  theories  of  morality,,  and  yeC  practise 
fhem  not  (which  is.much  oftener  the  case  with  such  fh^oriea  than  the 
reverse)  must  tak^  care  how  they  flatter  them8elv.es  they  at  all  reaem6/e 
liidy  £li»ibeth  Hastings.    Their  extreme  difference  with  her  kinsman 
Is  a  mere  cant,  to  which  all  the  privileged  selfishness  and  aenanality  ta 
the  world  give  the  lie,— all  the  pomps  and  vanities,  all  the  hatreds,  all 
the  malignities,  all  the  eatings  and  drinkiogs,  suck  aS'Wjillam  I{astinga 
himself  would  have  been  ashamed  of.    In  fact,  their  r«^lliistlpcts  are 
generally  as  selfish  as  his,  though  in  other  shapes,  .and  much. leas  agree- 
able lor  every  body.     When  cant  lives  as  long  a  life  as  his,  or  as  good 
a  oae  aa  hers,  it  will  be  worth  attending  to.    Till  then,  the  best  Sing 
to  advise  is,  neither  to  be  canting,  nor  merely  animal,  nor  over  spiri- 
tual, but  to  endeavour  to  ei\}oy  with  the  greatest  po68^>l!e  distributioa 
of  happiness,  all  the  faculties  we  receive,  from  natuTfe* 
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There  he  arrtTing  round  about  doth  H\e, 
And  Meet  sunrey  with  busie  curious  eye: 
Kow  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 

SFKifflnu 
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SONGS  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

Tiie  second  of  the  folVywi&g  songs  was  intended  for  the  third  nam* 
ber  of  another  little  publication  edited  by  the  present  writer,  entitled 
the  Literary  Pocket-Book.  But  he  had  misiaki  It ;  and  when  reco- 
▼ered,  it  was  too  late  for  the  number  in  question,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  first  song  has  already  appeared 
in  that  work ;  but  the  Editor  has  repeated  it  in  the  present,  partly, 
he  must  own,  because  he  has  been  somewhat  orerworked  of  late  and 
would  snatch  a  little  repose ;  and  partly,  that  the  series  of  songs,  with 
which  he  intends  to  indulge  himself  occasionally  on  this  good  old 
English  subject,  may  be  found  complete  in  one  and  the  sam*  publica* 
tioo* 

KOHIH  nOOD,   A   CHILD. 

It  wat  the  pleasait  teason  yet, 
When  the  atones  at  oottare  doors 
^    '  Dry  quickly,  while  the  roaos  are  wet, 

After  the  silver  skowers. 

The  green  leaves  they  looked  greener  still, 

And  the  thmshy  renewing  hit  tune, 
Shook  a  load  note  from  hi*  gladsome  bill 

.into  the  bright  blue  noon. 

Robin  Hood*s  mother  looked  out,  and  said 

**  It  were  a  shame  and  e  sin 
For  fear  of  getting  a  wet  head 

To  keep  such  a  day  within, 
.    Nor  welcowe  up  from  hw  sick  bed 

Your  uncle.  Gamelyo  «** 

VolJI. 


«l  THE  I^ICATOR. 

Aod  Robin  Wpedt  ancl  tboogiit  lo  too  | 
And  to  he  bat  gra»ped  her  gown  % 

And  now  looking  back,  they  hare  lost  Um  VMW 
Of  maiTy  awed  Lockaley  town* 

Robin  was  a  gentle  bov» 

And  Uiertwitlial  m  bok)  9- 
to  aay  be  wait  hb  motber^a  joy. 

It  were  a  pbrate  too  cold* 

Hia  hair  apon  his  tbooghtftil  brow 
Came  smoothly  clipped,  and  aleek^ 

But  ran  into  a  curt  somehow 
Beside  bis  mevier  cheek. 

Great  love  to  him  his  ancle  too 

The  noble  Gamel]^n  bar^ 
And  often  said»  as  his  mother  knew. 

That  he  should  be  his  heir. 

6ame1yD*s  eyes,  nerw  getting  dim* 

Would  twmklerat  his  sight. 
And  his  ruddy  wrinkles  Is  ugh  at  him 

Between  his  locks  so  white  t 

For  Robin  already  let  him  see 

He  should  beat  his  playmates  all 
At  #restliag,  tutmnri  and  archery  t 

Yet  he  cared  not  for  a  fall. 

Merrieat  he  was  of  merry  boys, 

And  would  set  the  old  helmets  bobbing^ 

If  his  uncle  asked  about  the  noise» 
'Twas «« If  you  please,  Sir,  Robin.** 

And  yet  if  the  old  ipan  wished  no  noite^ 
He*d  come  and  sit  at  his  knee. 

And  be  the  gravest  of  grave-eyed  boysf     " 
And  not  a  word  spofce  hew 

So  whenever  he  and  hin  mother  came 

.  To  brave  old  Gamelyn  Hall, 

Twas  nothing  there  but  sport  and  game. 

And  holiday  folks  all  t 
The  servants  never  were  to  blame. 

Though  they  let  the  physic  falU 

And  now  the  travellert  tarn  the  road. 
And  now  they  hear  the  rooks  t 

And  there  it  is,-— the  old  abode. 
With  all  its  hearty  looks. 

Robin  laughed,  and  the  lady  too, 
And  they  looked  at  one  another  | 

Says  Robin  <«  I'll  knock,  as  Tm  used  to  do. 
At  uncle's  window,  mother.** 

And  so  he  picked  op  some  pebbles  and  ran. 

And  jumoing  hijrtier  and  higher, 
He  reached  tl)«  windows  with  ton  a  ran  foM, 
And  instead  of  the  kind  old  white-haired  oBiu, 
There  looked  out  a  fat  f/iarr 


THE  INDICATOR. 

"  How  now,"  Mid  the  fat  friar  ■DfeHlTy 
"  What  IB  this  knocking  so  wild  i" 

Bnt  when  he  mw  yoang  Robin*9  eye, 
He  Mid  **  Go  round,  my  ebiid : 

Go  round  to  the  hall,  and  INI  tell  you  all." 
He'll  tell  4W  all  I  thought  Robia^ 

And  his  mother  and  he  went  quietly. 
Though  her  heart  was  set  a  throbbing. 

The  friar  stood  in  the  inner  door, 

And  tendctrly  Mid,  *«  I  fear 
You  know  not  the^^ood  squtre*s  no  more. 

Even  Gamelyn  de  Vere. 

Gamelyn  de  Vere  is  dead. 
He  chaoeed  but  yesternighf  i" 

**  Now  make  us  wayi"  the  Tady  said, 
•*To  see  thai  doleful  si^t/ 

**  Good  Gamelyn  de  Vera  is  dead. 
And  has  made  us  his  holy  heirs :** 

The  lady  stayed  pot  for  all  he  said. 
But  went  weeping  op  the  stairs. 

Robin  and  she  went  hand  in  hand. 

Weeping  all  the  way. 
Until  they^came  where  ths  lord  of  that  land 

Dumb  in  his  cold  bed  lay. 

His  l^and  she  took,  and  mw  his  dead  look. 
With  the  lids  over  each  eye-ball  f 

And  Robin  and  she  wept  as  plenteously^ 
As  though  he  had  left  ihem  all. 

•"  I  will  Tetum,  Sir  Abbot  of  yere, 

I  will  return  as  is  meet, 
And  see  my  honoured  brother  dear 

Laid  in  his  winding  sheet. 

And  I  will  Slay,  for  to  go  were  a  sin. 

For  oil  a  woman's  tears, 
And  see  the  noble  Gamelyn 

Laid  low  with  the  De  Veres.'* 

Tiie  lady  want  with  a  sick  heart  out 

Into  the  kind  fresh  air. 
And  told  her  Robin  all  about 

The  abbot  whom  be  saw  there: 

And  how  his  uncle  must  have  beqp 

Disturbed  in  his  failing  sense. 
To  leave  his  wealth  to  these  artful  men 

At  her's  and  Robiirs  expense. 

Sad  was  the  stately  day  for  all 

But  the  Vere  Abbey  friars. 
When  the  coffin  was  stript  of  its  bidingpall. 

Amidst  the  hushipg  choirs. 


THE  INmCATOR. 

Sftd  WM  the  ^Kh  Jra^piag  <<  Jost  to  «!hitt,* 
And  <'  o«r  4«ar  brother  Mn  depvrlcd^*^ 

The  lady  sheoll:  «i  theoa,  m  shaVe  we  mmu  } 
And  Robia  he  felt  ttrmogt^baOTled* 

That  aelP^sme  eventn|r«  ncverthetels. 
They  retorned  to  Lodcvley  town, 

The  lady  in  a  dumb  di«tre«t. 
And  Robin  loeking  down. 

They  went,  and  went,  and  Robin  took 
Long  Slept  by  his  mother's  side, 

Till  «he  asked  him  with  a  sad  sweet  Ipok 
What  made  him  ao  ihoughtral-eyed. 

«  I  was  thinkingy.mother,**  said  little  Bob'u}, 
And  with  his  own  voice  so  true 

He  spoke  right  out,  **  That  if  I  was  a  klog» 
rd  see  what  those  friars  do.** 

Uii  mother  stopped  with  « tear  of  jor. 
And  she  kissed  hian  again  aad  iiffaio« 

And  said,  **  My  own  little  Robin  bey » 
Thoa  wilt  be  a  King  of  Men  T 


Boimr  hood's  tlight. 

Robin  Hood's  mother,  these  twelve  years  noWf 
Haa  been  gone  from  her  earthly  borne t 

And  Robin  has  paid,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
A  sum  (or  a  nobte  tomb. 

The  chnrch-yard  lies  on  9-  woody  hill« 

But  open  to  stf  n  and  air : 
It  seems  as  if  the  heaven  sttll 

Were  looking  and  smiliiig  there. 

OOen  when  Robin  looked  that  way. 
He  looked  through  a  sweet  thin  tear; 

Bnt  he  looked  in  a  different  manner,  they  lay^ 
Towards  the  Abbey  of  Vc re. 

He  cared  not  for  ita  Ul-pit  ^a^llb, 

He  felt  not  for  his  pnde) 
He  had  youth,  and  atreogtb,  and  betHh, 

And  enough  for  one  beiide. 

But  he  thought  of  bis  gentle  mothffr*s  cheek 

How  it  sunk  away. 
And  how  aba  used  to  grow  more  weak 

And  weary  every  dayi 

And  how  when  trying  a  hymn,  her  voice 

At  evening  wonid  expire, 
How  unlike  Ft  -was  the  arrogant  noise 

Of  the  hard  throats  in  the  quire) 


mS  IRBOCA'DOaE. 

Ami  Miiiii||iM|flrttoo^«fiff|woi^ 

How  thev  toiled  fPithant  «beir'flh 
A  lid  how  tiie  afam  m  fhg>>libflyid>or 

But  kept  them  m  iboy  u-cme 

And  he  lhoa^<  IriM  then  of  tin  frwii 

Who  rode  j ill ^iwfr  up  and  doiim 
With  their  trapfniifpn  end  th'imf^  •s'fttie  m  the  kiiig^^ 

Though  they  wore  fotti  a  i^ 


And  then  Md  Rdhin  4ie  llio«f|^«f  Ae  hinf, 
Hovr  he  got  all  4119  fovests  and  deer, 

And  ho#  M  made  the  hangrjr  v^Hng 
If  they  killed  botone'i^«i  ynvt. 


And  thinirin|^  4rae,4t  Hobia 
DigginfT-hie  bbwlnflhe  ^eand. 

He  was  awareia^anialya  wood. 
Of  one  «*»  kMked  «ioi«^ 

••  Andfdiat  UVim^Mnfi'r  Mid  >RohiiiiiheiH 
**  Thfit  he  looki'ee  fear ful  «nd  -¥m\  r 

•^  Oil  my  deAr*mafct<^1lMt^ho«rd  have  been, 
1  aAi  ii  *wwivy  MMi* 

**  A  weary  roan,*'  said  Will  Scarlet,  «  am  U 

For  unl<M'i  fdHbr  iMw  weed 
To  tell  to  the  6etchei«,  for  want  f  ahftll  dM 
«'  Hevein'tltiafor^wgiKkU 

**  Here  in  thie  fnrett  where  I  have  been 

So  happy  «tid  aoaloat. 
And  like  a  palfreyieii  riiefrreea 

Have  carried  yon  «"       " 


**  And  why.  Will  Scarlet,  not  ceme  to  roe  ? 

Why  not  to!l«biiH.WilK 
For  I  remember  •thy  io^cavidfhyiflee,. 

And'fheacwr  ihatiiMnrlM»ibee«riH« 

**  And  not  a  ton  I  of  my  unole's  men 

To  auch  a  pass  thouldnvome. 
While  Robin  can  find  in  hie  poeket  or  bin 

A  penny  o^ft  cran^k 

^<  Slav  thee.  Will  Scarlet,  atay  awhile; 

And  kindle  a  6re  for  <m4>/* 
And  into  the  woodiianr  hdlPa  mile, 

He  baa  vanithed  inefarttly. 

Robin  Hood  with  his  eheek  on  fire, 

Has  drawn  Ims  how  so  etent, 
And  a  leaping  deer,  wivh  one' Heap  htghea, 

Lies  motion  less  i  n  Che'fera. 

Robin,  like  a  proper  knight 

As  he  should  have  been, 
Carved  a  part  of  the  olioulder  ri«^(, 

Xnd  1>ore  oflp  a  portion  clean. 


THE  IBmCATOIt 


M  Oh  wbat  bait  tkmi  ^Me,  4 

What  hMi  tlMtt  «k»6  for  OM  r 
•«  RoMt  if.  Will,  for  exeeptinff 

Thoa  thalt  feMtilMe  royally," 

And  Seariat  took  and  half  roaalaa  iCt 

Blabbering  with  blincling  taany 
And  Ota  he  had  aatea  a  taeond  bit, 

A  trampling  cama  to  their  aare. 

They,beard  the  tramp  of  a  hone*t  faat. 

And  they  listened  and  hepi  elill. 
For  Will  was  feeble  and  knelt  by  the  mtalf 

And  Robin  he  alood  by  Will. 

•«  Seise  him,  leiaa  him  r  the  Ahbel  ericd 
With  hie  fat  Tpioa  throogh  the  iraaai 

Robin  a  tmooth  arrow  felt  and  ayad, 
And  Will  jumped  ilmst  with  hia  knata. 

••8ei^lrim,aeiiehHnr  and  natr  they  appear     • 

The  Abbot  and  foreeters  thuaa. 
••Twaa  It^oried  Will  SoaHei,  «» that  killed  Om  dee 
Sap  Robin,  **  Now  let  not  a  maa  oama  naar» 

Or  he's  dead  at  dead  can  be.** 

But  on  they  came,  and  with  an  ambraoa 

The  fttat  one  iIm  arrow  met. 
And  he  came  pitching  forward  and  .foil -on  hia  foce. 

Like  a  suimbler  in  the  street. 

Hie  others  turned  to  tliat  Abbot  vain. 

Bat  «*  seize  him  V*  aiill  he  cried. 
And  as  the  second  turrfed  atpsin* 

An  arrow  was  in  hia  side. 

**  Seize  him,  seize  liim  .still*  I  aaY," 

Cried  the  Abbot  in  forions  chat^, 
*•  Or  these  doge  will  grow  eo  bold  some  day# 

Even  priesu  will  not  be  safe." 

A  fatal  word  1  for  aa^ba  eat 

Urging  tha  swdrd  to  ^|« 
An  arrow  stuck  in  bfs  paunch  an  fot. 

As  in  a  leathern  butt, 

Aa  in  a  leathern  butt  of  winei 

Or  doagh,  a  honcahold  lump  t 
Or  a  pompkio,  or  a  good  beef  chine. 

Stuck  tnat  arrow  with  a  dump. 

<«  Truly,"  said  Robin  without  fear, 

Smilnig  there  as  be  stood, 
*^  Never  was  slain  so.  fot  a  deer 

In  good  old  Gamelyn  wood. 

**  Pardon,  pardon,  Sir  Robin  stout," 

Said  he  that  atood  apart, 
**  As  soon  as  Tknew  thee,  1  wished  thee  oot. 

Of  the  forest  with  alt  roy  heart. 


TBE  INSICATOB. 

**  And  I  pray  thee  let  me  follow  thee 

Any  .If  here  «ndf  r  the  tky, 
for  thou  wilt  never  stay  here  with  mey 

Nor  without  thee  can  I.** 

Robin  eniled,  end  tuddeoly  fell 

Into  a  little  thought ; 
And  then  into  a  leafy  dell. 

The  three  stain  men  they  brought* 

Anele  deep  in  leavet  to  red. 

Which  autttoin  there  had  caitf 
When  eoing  to  her  wioter-bed 

She  had  uudreit  her  lait. 

And  there  to  a  hollow*  tide  by  tide* 
They  buried  them  undet-  the  treeni 

The  Abbot's  belly,  for  all  It's  pridOf 
Made  not  the  grave  be  seen* 

Robin  Hood,  and  the  forester. 

And  Scarlet  the  good  Will, 
Struck  off  among  the  grecfi  trees  there 

Up  a  pathlesy  hilU 

And  Robin  caught  a  sadden  sight. 

Of  merry  sweet  Locksley  town. 
Reddening  iii  tha  su«-set  bright  | 

And  the  gentle  tears  came  down* 

Robin  looked  at  the  town  and  land 
And  the  church-ysrd  where  it  lay; 

And  poor  Will  Scarlet  kissed  bii  hand. 
And  turned  his  head  away. 

Then  Robin  turned  him  with  a  grasp  of  WiU% 
And  clapped  him  on  the  •hoaider. 

And  Mid  with  one  othU  pleasant  miilesi 
**  Now  shew  us  three  men  bolder.** 

And  «o  they  took  their  march  away 

As  firm, as  if  to  fiddle, 
To  journey  that  night  and  all  next  day 

With  Robin  Hot^  in  the  middle. 


4S.  TBK  INOICATdB. 


THISBitJLT,  EI90  OF  HATAftltt,  tO   Bft  tOtX. 

Lat  I  Si  j*avoii  poo  voir  d^ovbtier 

Sft  beauty  ton  bien  dice, 
£t  ton  tret  doux  regarde r, 

Finiroit  mon  martyre. 

Mail  latl  mon  coeur  je  n*en  puif  oteri 

£t  gt%nd  aSblage 

|l*ettd*eaperert 

liaia  f\  aervage 

Donna  coorage 

A  tout  endarer. 

£t  pnit  comment  oobTier 

8a  beautift,  aon  bien  dir^. 
£t  ton  tret  doox  regarder  r 

Mieuk  aime  moo  martyre* 

Abf  conld  I  b«i  forget 

Her  beeoty,  ber  aweei  tone 

And  talking,  and  that  lovelf  look  at  one, 

Uy  maHyrdom,  1  think,  weie  ended  yet* 

Bat  ah  I  I  cannot  tear  mytelT  apaH  % 

And  great  pimplieily 

la  hope  in  me  I 

Only  puch  thrall 

Givet  one  the  heart 

To  go  ibroogK  all* 

And  how  could  t  forget 

Her  beamy,  her  aweet  tone 

And  talking,  and  that  lovely  look  at  one? 

BIy  martyrdom*!  too  tweet. 

Oitr  readerS)  for  one  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  introdncttoa 
to  this  number,  will  be  good  enoogb  ta  eDcmo  ih%  shortness  of  it.  In 
the  next  we  shall  expatiate  in  oar  nsoal  longftade. 
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Then  he  wrhrlng  reond'alMttt  tfocfa  flie, 
And  t»kM  MiTcy  witk  bwit  corioM  eye: 
N ov  tlUib  BOW  tbtt»  he  tMCcth  Uiidcriy. 

BfEmuu 
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APRIL. 

RiPHASL.— BAfllkello  Sansio,  tlie  Prince  of  Pinters,  wai  lioim 
ApriUMb,  (Marcli  «8th,  O.S.)  1483,  «t  Urbino  in  tlie  Sinie*  of  Hm 
Clmrch.    Hit  fatlier  was  himself  a  painter,  tlioogh  an  indiferant  om  % 
bat  it  inaj  beobsenred,  tliai  a  talent  whicb  often  manifests  itMlf  dinljr 
ifi  a  parent,  shines  oat  with  fnll  Instre  in  the  offspring.    The  getoi  hU 
GoaM  to  its  flower ;  and  an  early  familiarity  with  the  art  or  scInm 
completes  what  indinatioa  had  iMmn*    Raphael,  while  jwi  a  bof^ 
tookleavteof  his  parentswith  great  fondness  on  both  sides,  to  go  wndar 
the  care  of  Fietro  Peragino,  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  modern  ait* 
Pictro*s  style  was  crade  and  moaotonons,  but  he  had  a  real  talent  to€ 
eapression ;  and  tlras  tlie  finest  part  of  his  disciple's  genius  rsmaiasd 
unifijared^  perhaps  was  etea  prevented  from  deserting  Its  sfanplkky* 
He  afterwards  latrodoced  his  old  master  by  his  side,  in  h|s  Cunoas  pic* 
tare  of  the  School  of  Athens.    On  qoltttng  Pemgiao,  he  began  to  dOi* 
siga  ai Sienna;  bat  was  speedily  called  off*  by  the  bme  of  Dia  Ylnci 
aad  Michael  Angelo  to  Florence.    Here,  after  improriog  his  maaaer 
by  the  admiration  of  the  works  of  those  great  men,  he  fdl  with  eqoat 
seal  aad  patience  to  the  stadj  of  the  ancient  scalptnres;  and  what 
with  these,  and  hb  own  natural  genius,  succeeded  in  forming  a  stjrle  oC 
united  sweetness  and  power,  which  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  art. 
A  certain  felicity  attended  hhn  in  all  that  he  did.    Hb  g«^ias  waa 
strictly  what  b  called  happy,  that  b  to  say,  original,  easy,  and  fcortUe. 
The  age  he  lived  in  was  a  great  one,  for  hb  own  art  as  well  as  others^ 
yet  hb  firaie  was  at  its  height  in  hb  life-time ;  and  he  lired  to  see  hb 
school  support  It.     His  disciples,  one  of  whom  was  the  famous  GiuUo 
Romano,  were  so  attached  to  him,  that  they  followed  him  about  like  a 
guard  of  honour.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Giulio  Romano  with  him 
at  hb  dinner-table  every  day,  till  he  died.   Hb  mbtress,  the  celebrated 
Fornarina,  who  was  also  his  friend  and  companion  to  the  last,  and  to 
whom  he  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property,  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  as  handsome  as  she  was  amiable.     He 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  handsome,  graceful,  and  good-tempered  of 
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men..    If  his  life  wis  conjparadvely  sbort,  there  is  no  knowing  bow 
much  he  maj  hare  crowded  into  it.    It  appears  to  have  been  faU  of 
pleasing  images ;  and  thefc  was  not  one  that  presented  itself  to  hb 
mind,  bat  w)^  l|is-ha|^d  ^ould  at  (a^i^K  tr{|nsfe^  to  tie  ctnvas.     The 
Tery  number  of  hb  works  is  not  among  the  least  of  his  wonders.     In 
short,  he  was  honoured  and  ca^e^H)  bjr  th^  powerful,  enriched  by 
the  rich,  admired  and  esteemed  by  the  many,  and  had  the  lore  of  the 
fair,  and  the  friendship  and  panrgyrltr  of  men  of  genius.— Raphael  died, 
as  he  was  born,  on  a  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1620,  haying  just  com- 
pleted his  S7th  year.     In  those  days,  when  the  papal  sceptre  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  M edict,  men  -of  genius  were  rewarded  by  charch- 
dignities^    ^ibbiena,  wbo^  began  with-  a.  comedy,,  ended  with  being  a 
cardinal  i  Sb  did  Bembo,  wRo  commenced  with  tore  and  poetry  :  and 
the  like  honour,  it  is  said,  waa  intended  for  our  painter.     Others  say, 
that  Cardinal  Bibbiena  intended  his  niece  for  him, — an  honour,  which 
though  more  to  his  taste,  he  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  pntoff,  probably 
out  of  loTe  for  the  companion  of  Us.  heart.     Perhaps  the  talk  about 
the  cardinal's  hat  was  one  of  the  best  modes  that  could  be  found 
of^-aVoMhig  the  wife.     He  was  so- fond   of  La  beHa  FomarioB, 
tfM  }ke  4trtge  tiofy  t§  related  ol  bito  as  bf  SaceMnI  Che  misfiician, 
Hb*  rbsembled  him  in  the  amatory  ^piart  of^his  genius.    Wb««i  be 
putaled  ih««tory  of  Ctipid  and  Psyche  on  the  waHs  of  th^  Cbigi  pa- 
laa4,*hrwaa  so  perpetually  going  away  abd  staying  wkh  hb  Mr  fHeiMl, 
ttei€Wgl>atJast  preYaJled  on  him  to  let  bifti  shut  them  both  up  toge» 
gelMr'ii}  •tlie^fodme  that  were  to  ftc  tfdorned.     They  were  so  ;  and 
CulHd'iMd-fsfehewerepahfted,  as  ft  were,  at  the  light  of  hereyc& 
lllvdeitk4^sli9ttto  fmre  been  owing*  to  the  ml^farken  treatinefit  of  a 
if«fr^o»#4^ver,-  the  capse  of  which,  delMtefitt  hb  exeesses,  he  screpled 
tbmefKtQfo^  tbephysicfan.     But  it  is  understoekl^  Arat  bfa  Ivfense 
seOtflr^mfel^aMitifal  detottred  him.    It  is  M  be  blurted,  tbat  there 
waJix)«te^lMciency  in  our  painter^s  genius,  which  was  rematkaljle,  and 
t^e*su{)^  of  wM6h  might  hare  helped  to  balance  the  other  part  oflfcii 
t^mperatrtent.    In  all  hb  works,  he  shews  a  singular  absence^  of  the 
l^TO'ef  rural  nafore.     A  treeor  sb  f^an  alMolute  god-r  nd.     HlsiranC 
Sf  ti  syff an  imaginaflon  eren  degenerates,  somettmes  into  meantiew.— 
We  kno#*DOt  #hat  hi*  friend  AriostO  wiist  hatie  thboght  of  bis  fSkture 
of  I^irtfassas  :  Iwt  instead  of  any  loturbnce  of  laureUtrees,  which  he 
might  at  feast  have  suggested  in  the  bade  ground,  he  ims  dieided  if 
into  three  uni^rm  parts  with  three  little  patches  of  them,  a«d  the 
GkisttfHan  stream  issues  out  of  an  absoiute  raia-spout.     It  is  probabfe, 
frt)m  these  and  other  considerations^  that  he  led  a  very  sedentairy  nfp, 
almost  exclusively  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  thuy  rendered  his  system 
stiil  more  sensitive  than  it  was  bjr  nature  to  the  impressioi  of  ih^h 
and  blood.    Asapaint<^  of  hnmanity,  In  all  itt^  varieties  of  thoogbt 
as  Weil  as  beauty,  he  was  ifever  approached'.    Corregio  apprehends  as 
weil,  perhaps  oven  better,  a  certain  exqu bite' maternity  and  tender- 
itess;  bat  to  these  Raphael  adds  every  othel*  grace  under  heaven,— 
Michael  Angelo  impresses  tpon  us  a  cor'ain  weight  of  reflection, 
amounting  to  the  ponderous  ;  but  with  all  his  undoubted  ^featness,  In» 
resorts  too  much  to  violence  in  his  very  repose.     There  b  too  much 
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ifiecfation  in  bim  of  foriC«.fti)d  muscle.  He  cvinot  sufficiently  divest 
power  of  the  physical ;  and  mi^ta'k^s  tierciiles  for  Ji^>Uer.  Raphael 
knows  when  to  be  Tiolent  too,  ^u4  KoW.to  hiUk^  yiolet^cie  intellectoal ; 
but  still  <^  as  with  a  difference,*^  m  <  his,  IP^ul  preMhmg  at  Athens, 
how  admirably  has  he  not  contrived  ts  shew  tlieimtuhilly  fierce  cha- 
racter of  the  saint,  sublimated  ioio  a  seal  for  maaki^drV  In  the  same 
picture,  is  a  gross  man  of  the  world,  A  'candid  >chMAter,  a  sneering 
one,  a  stoic  and  his  pupil,  the  latter  maklhjg  up  fbl*  Jhls  want  of  the 
Tenerable  and  austere  by  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak/  and  an  Epicu- 
rean  and  his  pupil,  a  youth  as  hirtnontbti^  iti  AH  hjUl'IkcuUies  as  we 
might  suppose  Raphael  to  hard  bec^n  himself.  ,Jll&  QMrift  in  the  boat 
is  the  Tery  acme  and  tenderest  tap  of  «li  tfuLti6/raeek.^aud  sublimated 
in  the  character  of  Christian  (lomility^  l^eonardo  da  Vinci's  is  fine ; 
it  is  enthusiastic,  prophetic,  iiUellectuaUy  domtoaiik*  Michael  Angelo's 
is  as  warlike  as  Christianity  i«  apt  to  foe«  BM  Rapfoel'^  alone  is  what 
is  understood  by  Christian  perfection.  It  Is  pOw^fhl  from  the  Tery 
negation  of  power.  A  sentiment  suitaiM  i^npfr  it  looks  as  moyeable 
as  the  gentlest  air  on  the  water.  ..To  stnit^  tlmt  ch^^^',  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  to  shatter  the  Ibeniguity  of  the  summer  i^eav^iis,  and  to  pro- 
Toke  the  downfall  of  the  uniyerse.  iThe  translatioa,of  Raphaers 
works  upon  copper  td  more  dilSciflt  than  that  of  most  patnters,  because 
he  deals  so  much  in  delieaey  ef  Qaq[ires&ioa ;  yet  he  seems  to  hard  in« 
spired  the  engravers.  In  his  Siege  of  Rome,  the  Attili,  without  being 
a  caricature,  is  a  crowned  animal; , and  the  very  trumpvls,  to  which  he 
has  giTen  dragon-mouths,  seem  i^eady  to»  spKt  *Wiih  Ihe  expansion  of 
their  jaws  and  the  violence  of  Ihfeii' outcry.  T^hi^n  turn  to  his  more' 
theological  works  or  to  his  Sdhobl  of  Athens,  and  yoii  repose  at  the 
feet  of  all  that  is  sage  and  qfilit:  '  Ve^  ^MfThliie  dchU^6tman  piercing 
into  the  depth  of  a  mystery,  o*  a  boy  tiriwg  to  sot]re.a^|)roblem,  with 
equal  Toluminousness  of  expr«08ioi^  ,  You  shall  hwrC  a  young  canon 
blushing  oyer  his  infidelity  at  a  m|rao)e,  ^d  opposi^f  him  a  Pope 
kneeling  in  all  the  united  complaq^^gy-of  his  iielief  i^d  his  rank  ;  on 
one  side  a  numbed  «f'  eager  faces  {ireBSlfig  to  get  a  sight  bf  the  pheno- 
menon ;  on  another,  a  set  of  ht^h  aCi^d  dark  &6es  bf  the  finest  times 
of  Italy;  on  another,  two  boys «4hcialineiB'8nrp)lc^^*  whose  young 
bo^^  seem  palpable  through  ^ht  V^ry  folds  Of  theirdn^pery.  Then 
go  to  the  Madonnas  and  childTch,^,aua  almost  wish  .ipi  be  a  Catholic  ; 
and  then  again  to  the  series  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  rejoice  like  a 
bridegroom  to  run  your  course,  •  .-:  /i-^  i 

Illness  again  compels  the  Eilitor  tp  Mke  *up.  hh  bti^^  as  well  as  he 
can.  He  would  hare  his  <eyeqge,'uppn  iij  It  k^cotj^^ifgd  write  upon 
an  author's  diseases ;  but  lie  is  £(>rbi4dao«  Robio;  i^od  therefore  must 
sing  some  of  his  carols  for  him  to  ^Vhis>f;ar^y  jn^^teraaiol  mistresses." 
A  specimen  is  {idded,  of  the  £ort^o«Bih^  lUnab^r  t^  the  Literary 
Pocket-Book  mentioned  in  his  last 5  flflrt  the  ntimbjsr  (ipticludes  with  a 
charapteristic  portrait  which  Originally  Appeared  in  the  Examine^i^ 
but  which  is  fitter  for  its  prescfnt  VttuatioA. 
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ftOBIlf   HOOIS  AK   OUTLAW. 

Robio  Ho«d  it  ao  o«tUw  bold 

Under  the  greenwood  tree } 
Biid*  nor  tU|c«  nor  Momiiig  air 

U  Bore  at  large  than  ke« ' 

IWv  aent  againat  bim  twenty  nen, 
Wbo  joined  btoB  laogbiiig-eyed  « 

Tbey  eent  egainn  bim  tbirtv  more, 
And  they  remained  l>etide. 

All  tbe  eloutefct  of  tbe  train« 

Tbat  grew  in  Gamelyo  wood, 
Wbetber  they  came  with  tbeee  or  noty 

Ate  now  wiUi  Robin  Hood. 

And  not  a  aool  in  Locktiey  town 

Wooid  tpeak  bim  an  ill  word  i 
Tbe  friara  raced  %  but  no  maa'e  toogeey 

Clor  even  fiatare  stirred  t 

boeptaBoagaeery  lew 

Wno  dined  in  tbe  Abbey  balls  i 
And  then  with  a  aiffb  bold  Robin  knew 

His  true  friends  from  bis  false. 

There  was  Roger  the  monk,  that  ased  to  make 

All  monkery  bis  glee  t 
And  MidgOy  on  whom  Robia  bad  never  tomed 

Hbiaoe  bat  tenderly  s 

l¥itb  one  or  two,  they  sey,  besides, 
Lord  1  that  in  tbia  liiys  T 


Hen  should  abandon  one  true  thing 
That  would  remain  with  them. 

We  cannot  itid  oar  strength  reomin* 

Our  cheeks  continue  round  | 
We  cannot  say  to  an  aged  back. 

Stoop  not  towards  the  ground  t 

We  cannot  bid  our  dim  eyes  see 

Things  as  bright  as  ever  | 
Nmr  tell  oor  friends,  tbougb  fitends  from  yovtb. 

That  they*ll  fonake  us  nerer  t 

9nl  we  oan  any*  I  never  will. 

Friendship,  fall  off  from  tbeet 
Andy  oh  sound  truth  and  old  regard, 

Nothing  shall  part  us  three. 

BOW  AOBIH  AKD  HIS  OUTIAWt  UIMB  19  TUB  WOODS. 

Robin  and  bis  merry  men 

lived  iutt  like  the  birds  | 
Tbey  bad  almost  as  many  trades  as  thiOgbts, 

Am  wbisilea  and  songs  as  words. 

Up  tbey  were  with  the  earliest  sign 

or  the  ana's  up-loofcim  eye  ; 
But  not  an  archer  breakfasted 

Till  he  twinkled  from  tlia  sky. 

Alt  the  morning  they  were  wont 

To  6y  their  grey-goose  quills 
At  butts,  or  wands,  or  trees,  or  twigs, 

Till  thein  was  the  skill  of  skills. 
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With  gwords  too  they  phiycd  la»tily. 

And  at  qaarter^stalT; 
Many  a  hit  wooM  hava  UMile  aome  cry, 

VHiicli  only  made  them  laugh. 

Tbo  horn  wis  tbeii  their  dioner-bell  % 

When  like  princes  of  the  woad« 
Under  the^ltmmeriDff  summer  treei. 

Pure  Tenison  was  their  food. 

Pure  venison  and  a  tittle  wine. 

Except  when  the  skies  were  rough  i 
Or  when  they  had  a  feasting  day ; 

For  their  blood  was  wine  enough. 

And  story  then,  and  joket  and  songv 

And  Harry*a  harp  went  round  ; 
And  sometunes  thev'd  get  up  and  dance. 

For  pleasure  of  the  sound. 

Tingle,  tansle  I  said  the  harp. 

As  they  ^ted  in  and  out : 
'Good  lord  1  it  was  a  sight  to  see     . 

Their  feathers  float  about  I-*  .  .^ 

A  pleasant  sight,  especially 

if  Mamry  was  there, 
Or  little  Ctss,  or  laughing  Besff, 

Or  Moll  with  the  clamps  of  hair  ; 

Or  any  other  merry  lass 

From  the  neighbouring  Tillages, 
Who  came  with  milk  and  egg^  or*  fruit, 

A  staging  through  the  trees.  ^ 

For  alt  the  country  round  about 

Was  fond  of  Robin  Hood^ 
With  whom  they  got  a  sliare  of  more 

Than  the  acorns  In  the  wood ; 

Nor  ever  would  he  suffer  harm 

To  woman,  above  all  y 
No  plunder,  were  she  ne*er  so  great, 

No  fright  to  great  or  small  % 

No, — not  a  tingle  kiss  onliked. 

Nor  one  look-saddentng  dipi 
Accurst  be  he,  said  Robin  Hood,  ; 

Makes  pale  a  woman**  lip. 

Only  ^n  the  haughty  ri^b. 

And  on  their  linjutt  store, 
Ue*d  lay  his.fines  of  equity 

Fbr  his  merry  men  and  the  poor.         . 

And  upecial  was  hit  joy  no  doubt 

(Wnich  made  the  dish  to  curte) 
To  light  upon  a  good  fat  friar. 

And  carva  him  of  bis  purse. ' 

A  monk  to  hiss  was  a  toad  in  tlie  hole. 

And  an  abbot  a  pig  in  grain. 
But  a  iMthop  was  a  baron  of  baef. 

With  out  and  come  again. 

Never  poor  man  came  for  help, 

And  went  away  denied  | 
Never  woman  for  redress. 

And  went  nway  wat*eyed. 


Soy«  Robin  to,tJt*|Minr  wlM»  OMNt 

To  ank  of  him  relier, 
Ynii  do  btitfH  ytNP  gM^t  •pin^ 

That  were  altered  by  ike  Oiiaf  i 

Thfre,  ptoiigUnua,  U  m  iJieAf ofyoiir**  . 

Turned  to  yellow  4iol4i 
Atid,  miller,  ihereV  ynur  IaM  ymrVi^Qat, 

'Twill  wrap  iliee  vtmm  the  omd : 

And  VAU  there^  Wat  of  ^QO^tJiixt, 
Who  such  a  way  tiavn  comv. 

Gel  upon  your  huid'taxt  roani 
And  ride  it  merrily  home. 
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Mast  be  consUlcfcd  as  youngs  w  ehe  slw  lias  fiuirrii^  tlie  butcber, 
Umi  butler,  or  her  cousin,  or- has  otherwise  settled  into  a  character  db- 
tinct  from  her  original  one,  to  as  to  Ncutie  wlwt  k  jlroperlj  called 
the  domestic.  The  Matd-Serrant,  id  bef  apptr^,  is  either  slorenlj 
and  fine  hf  turns,  and  dirtj  always ;  or  she  is  at  all  times  snog  aiid 
neat  and  dressed  according  to  her  station.  In  the  latter  case,  her  ordi- 
narj  dress  is  black  stockings,  a  stuff  gown,  a  cap|  and  a  neck-haod  ker- 
chief pinned  corner-wise  Miind*  If  jroa  want  a  pkr^  she  jast  feels 
about  W,  and  has  always  one  to  ^f%  )^oo.  Oa  Sandays  and  holidajs, 
and  perhops  of  afternoons,  she  ohaafos  her  bkck  stMkings  for  white, 
puts  on  a  gown  of  a  better  texture  and  fine  t)atteni)  sets  her  cap  and  ber 
curls  Jauntily,  and  lays  aside  the  t)eck-han?Ikcrchtef  for  a  higb*bodj, 
whish,  by  the  way,  is  not  half  so  pretty.  There  is  something  Tery 
warm  and  latent  in  the  hand^etdhief^ — something  easy,  yital,  and 
genial.  A  woman  in  a  high*bodiedgowo,  made  to  ni  her  like  a  case, 
is  by  no  means  more  modest,  atld  is  lanoh  less  tempting.  .  She  looks 
like  a  figure  at  the  head  of  a  stiip^  We  could  almost  see  her  chocked 
out  of  doors  into  a  cart  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  couple  of  sogar* 
losTcs.  The  tucker  is  much  better,  is  well  as  the  handkerchief ;  aod 
is  (o  the  other,  what  the  young  Itfdy  Is  to  the  serranf.  The  one  alwajs 
reminds  us  of  the  Sparkler  in  Sir  Hkbaifd  St#el^;  the  other  of  Faanj 
in  Joseph  Andrews. 

But  to  return.  The  g^eral  furAitiire  of  ber  ordinary  room  tbe 
kitchen  is  not  so  much  her  own  as  her  Master's  and  Mistress's,  and 
need  not  be  described  :  but  in  a  drawer  of  tbe  dr«sSer  or  the  table,  in 
company  with  a  duster,  and  a  pair  of  siraffn-s,  may  be  found  some  of 
ber  property,  such  as  a  brass  thfmble,  t  pitfr  oif  tfdssars,  a  thread-case, 
a  piece  of  wax  candle  nuit:k  fiTrNikled  wkh  the  tkn«d^  an  odd  rolnme 
of  Pamela,  and  perhaps  a  sixpetmy  f^Hf,  ^^^  ^*  G^rge  Barnwell  or 
Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko.  There  h  ii  piece  of  looking-gl^s  also  in  tbe 
window.  The  rest  of  her  furnitirre  is  in  the  garret,  where  yoo  may 
find  a  good  looking-glass  on  tlH>  table ;  and  iu  the  window  a  Bible,  a 
comb,  and  a  piece  of  soap.  Here  staaids  abo,  uader  stout  lock  and 
key,  tbe  mighty  mystery,— the  bos^*«*tMHitajiiiiig  aaMng  other  things 
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her  cMbes,  tw6  or  three  wmg^tyooks,  consMiig  tH'  nineteen  for  ih» 
pennj  p  Modry  TrageAeii  at  a  h^lf^nny  the  slUee;  the  VVbok  Him 
tureof  Dreams  laM  open,  together  with  the  Fvrtone  TeHer  asd  the 
Account  of  the  Ghost  of  Mrs;  Veal ;  the  Story  of  the  Bbaatiful  Zow 
vho  was  cast  away  on  a  depart  fslavid,  shewing  how,  ^c. ;  some  half- 
crowns  in  a  porse,  inclading  pieces  of  countrj-mone^,  with  the  good 
Countess  of  Gotent^  on  one  of  them  riding  naked  oa  the  horse;  a 
sftrer  penny  wrapped  op  In  cotton  by  itself;  a  crooked  sixpence,  given 
her  before  she  came  to  town,  and*  the  giver  of  which  has  eitherior*- 
gotten  or  bee«  forgotten  hy  her,  slie  is  not  sure  whkb  y^^Amo  litticr 
enamel  boxes,  with  )ookhig«.g1ass  in  the  )kk,  one  of  them  afauriiig,  tha 
other  ^a  trifle  from  Jiargato;^  and  lastly,  varions  •  letters,:  square 
and  ragged,  and  directed  in  att  sorts  of  spellings,  chiefly  with  little  heb** 
ters  for  capitals.  One  of  them,  wrkten  by  a  girl  who  went  to  &  dayv*- 
school,  is  directed  ^  miss.'* 

In  her  manners,  the'  Maid^'Setmnt  somethyief  imitates  her  yoang 
mistress ;  she  pute  her  %air  in  papers,  cultivates  a  sliape,  and  oeea«< 
sionalfy  contrives  to  be  (Vut  of  spirits,  ^t  her  own  cluiractor  and 
eondirion  oreroome  all  sophistications  of  this  sort ;  henr  sha^,  fortific'd 
by  the  mop  and  scmbbing*bnish,  will>  make-  R*s  way  ;  and  exercise 
keeps  her  heald^  and  chearfni.  From  the  same  canse  her  temper  ia 
good;  thongh  she  gets  into  littTe  heats  when-a  simngpr  is  over  noeyy 
or  when  she  is  told  not  to  go  so  heavily  down  Btatrs,  or.  when  some  nn^* 
thinknig  peison  goes  up  her  wet  Starrs  wHh  dirty  shoe*,-^OT  whensho 
is  called  away  often  from  dinner  ;f  neither  does  she  moeh  like  to  be 
been  scrubbing  the  street-door  steps  of  a  morning^  and  sometimes  she 
catches  herself  saying,  *drat  that  btitchcr,**  bnt  innnediati?ly  adds^ 
"  God  forgive  me."  The  tradesmen  indi*cd,  wHh  their  compliments 
and  arch  looks,  seldom  give 'her  dause  t)o  compAtiiti.  The  miikxnan  be4 
speaks  her  good-humour  for  the  day  witii  **  CDme4  pretty  maids."-*^ 
llien  follow  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  ottman,  ftcJ  all  with  their 
several  smirks  and  little  lotterin^ ;  and  when  she  coes  to  the  ^opn 
herself,  it  is  for  her  the  grocer  pells  down  his  strnig  from  it's  roller 
with  more  than  ordinary  whirt^  end  tosses,  as  it  wer«%  his  parcel  into* 
a  tie,«-^for  her,  the  cheesemonger  weighs  Ms  Initter  with  half  a  glaneey 
cherishes  it  round  about  with  his  pottles,  and  dabs  the  Uttie  piece  on  it 
to  make  up,  with  a  graccinl  jerk. 

Thns  pass  the  mornings  between  working,  and  sfngiiig,  and  giggltngy 
and  grumbling,  and  being  flattered.  If  she  takes  any  pWsore  on* 
connected  with  her  oflice  before  the  afternoon,  it  is  when  she  nns  nf 
the  area-steps  or  to  the  door  to  hear  and  pnrHinse  a  d«w  song,  or  t<» 
see  a  troop  of  soldiers  go  l>y  ;  or  when  she  happens  to  thmst  her  headl 
out  of  a  chamber  window  at  the  same  thn^  wHh  a  servant  at  the  next 
hoose,  when  a  dialogue  Infallibly  ensues,  stInvhMed  l>y  the  imaginary 
obstacles  between.  If  the  Maid-servant  is  wise,  the  best  part  of  h«<r 
Work  is  done  by  dinner-time ;  and  nothing  else  is  necessary  to  give 
perfc»ct  zest  to  the  meal.  She  tells  us  what  she  thinks  of  it,  when  she 
calls  it  **  a  bil  o*  dinner."  There  is  thv  same  sort  of  eloquence  in  h«*r 
otlu>r  phrase,  '*a  cup  o'  tea;*'  but  the  old  ones,  and  the  washi-r- 
womi'ii  bi*at  her  at  that.     After  tea  in  great  houses,  bhe  goes  with  (he 
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other  sertftnts  io  hot  cockles,  or  WlNii.are.4ny*tho«ihlA<4ike,  and  Cells 
Mr.  John  (o  <^  have  done  then  ;*'  or  if  tliere  is  a  ball  gi?eii  (hat  night, 
they  throw  o|,en  all  the  doors,  and  make  use  of  the  nosic  wp  stairs  to 
dance  by.  In  smaller  houses,  she  receives  the  Tisit  of  her  aforesaid 
•oasin  ;  and  sits  down  alone,  or  with  a  fellow  Maidoerrant,  to  work  ; 
talks  of  her  yonng  Master  or  Mistress  and  Mr*  I? ins  (Erans) ;  or  else 
she  caHs  to  mbd  li^  own  friends  in  the  country,  where  she  thUiks  the 
cows  and  *<all  that"  beantifal,  now  she  Is  away.  Meanwhile,  if  she 
is  laxy,  she  s^nfis  the  candle  with  her  scissars ;  or  if  she  has  eatea 
more  heartily  than  nsnal,  she  si|^  doable  the  nsnal  namber  of  tines, 
and  tUnks  thai  tender  hearts  were  born  to  be  unhappy. 

Sack  being  the  Maid^aer? ant's  life  in  doors,  she  scorns,  when  abroad, 
to  be  any  thtog  but  a  creatarc  of  sheer  enjoyment.  The  Maid-servaat^ 
the  sailor,  and  the  achool»boy,  are  the  three  beings  that  eiyoy  a  holi- 
day bejTond  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;-Hind  all  for  the  same  naasoa^— 
because  their  hsexperlaaee,  pecoliarity  of  Ufa,  and  habit  of  being  with 
persons  of  circnmstaaoes  or  thoughts  abo? e  them,  gl? a  them  all,  in 
their  way,  a  cast  of  the  romantic^  The  most  active  of  money  geUars 
is  a  vegetable  compared  with  them.  The  Maid-servant,  when  she  first 
goes  to  Vanxhall,  thinks  she  is  Io  heavea.  A  theatre  is  aU  plensara 
io  her,  whatever  is  going  forward,  whether  the  play,  or  the  moslc,  or 
the  waiting  which  makea  others  impatient,  or  the  munching  of  apples 
and  gingerbread  nuts  which  she  and  her  party  commence  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  stated  themselves.  She  prefers  tragedy  to  comedy, 
because  it  is  grander,  and  less  like  what  she  meets  with  in  general ; 
and  because  she  thinks  it  more  in  earnest  also,  especially  in  the  love- 
icenes.  Her  lavonrite  plav  is  ^^  Alexander  the  Great  or  the  Rmi 
Queens."  Another  great  delight  is  io  going  a  shopping.  She  loves  to 
look  at  the  patterns. in  the  windows,  and  the  fine  things  labelled  with 
those  corpalent  mimerals  of  '^  only  7s.'***^*  only  Gs.  6d.''  She 
has  also,  unless  born  and  bred  in  London,  been  to  see  my  I»rd  Major, 
the  fine  people  coming  out  of  Court,  and  the  ^^  beast ies*'  in  the  Tower; 
and  at  all  events  she  has  been  to  Astley's  and  the  Qrcus,  from  wbich 
she  comes  away  equallv  smitten  with  the  rider  and  sore  with*  laugh- 
ing at  the  clown.  Ikit  it  b  difficult  to  say  what  pleasnre  aha 
enjoys  most.  One  of  the  oompletest  of  all  is  the  fair,  where  she  walks 
through  an  endless  round  of  noise,  and  toys,  and  gallant  apprentices, 
and  wonders.  Here  she  Is  invited  in  by  courteous  well-dresied  people 
as  if  she  were  the  mistress.  Here  also  is  the  coq)urer*B  booth,  where 
the  operator  hiaiself,  a  most  stately  and  genteel  person  all  in  white, 
aalls  her  Ma*am;  and  says  to  John  by  her  side,  in  spite  of  his  Inoed 
hat,  ''  Be  good  enough,  Sir,  .to  hand  the  card  to  the  lady." 

Ah  I  may  her  ^^  cousin*'  torn  out  as  true  as  he  says  he  is;  or  may 
fkie  get  home  soon  enougk  and  smiling  enough  to  be  as  happy  again 
next  time. 
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There  he  atrrhring  round  ftbont  doth  file. 


!  And  take*  rarrey  with  bntle  ctiriom  eye  r 


Nuw  thif,  aotr  that,  lie  tMteth  teuderly. 

SPBHIM. 
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t  '  F#R  the  stme  reason  ti  last  week,  the  present  Indicator  is  ohicfly 

made  «p  of  articles  wldeh  appearea  some  time  ago  in  the  Examiner. 

I  Hialt  the  Editor  regrets  being  obliged  to  do  this,  will  easily  be  believed  ; 

I  because  It  is  Qf^  saying  that  he  would  rather  be  well  than  ill.    Bat 

I  articles  of  this  nature  ai^  better  suited  to  a  work  like  the  present ; 

some  of  <hem  nay  be  tittle  knowu  to  most  of  his  readerSp  perhaps  for. 

I  gotten  at  tbis  distance  of  time  by  others ;  and  at  all  events,  as  the  main 

I  part  of  bis  merit  {ivch  as  it  is)  consists  In  a  spirit  of  sociality,  they 

I  will  treat  him,  dnrinf  his  sickness,  with  the  toleration  of  friends. 

I  '  Lockily)  while  he  was  writing  this  exordium,  the  letter  arrived 

I  which  Ibllows,  and  for  which,  on  every  account,  he  returns  his  best 

I  thaAs  fo  the  fair  author.     As  he  could  not  kiss  her  hand  for  it,  he 

I  very  reverently  kisM  her  hand-writing;    It  is  well  worth  the  earnest 

I  attentUm  of  his  readers,  both  fair  and  brown.     The  Editor  though  not 

I  a  friend  to  marriage,  in  the  sum  total  of  its  present  system,  is,  on  that 

I  very  account,  one  of  the  wannest  friends  in  the  world  to  the  prin- 

)  cl^iu  most  cailcolated  to  make  two  good  and  generous  hearts  count 

I  eaeb  other  their  best  and  chiefest  enjoyment  through  life.    And  he  Is 

I  .     aufe  his  Correspondent  thinks  so ;  bat  it  was  necessary  perhaps  to  say 

f  tbis4  Ust  some  otheit  shbuld  make  mistakes  that  are  but  too  common 

on  diit  most  important  and  most  ill-understood  subject. 

I  An  aakward  mistake  occurred  js  the  last  iKniCATon,  Owing  to  the 

I  Editor^  absence.    The  paragraph  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the 

j  sketch  of  iUphael,  shonid  have  been  at  t^  bead  of  the  paper ;  and  it 

I  oogha  t»  have  be^  mention^  that  the  sketch  itself  was  taken  from  tho 

Calendar  df  Birth-.day s  in  the  work  alloded  to  ;  which  will  account  for 

^  lis  beingbcaded  April. 

I  ON  JEALOUSY  IN  MARRIAGE. 

Mtu  IirniCATOR,:^!  have  read  from  its  commencement  the  very 

pleasant  little  papor  from  which  yon  derive  thif  title,  and  always  with 

great  interest.    It  requiries  no  uncommon  degree  of  penetration.  Sir,  to 

discover  that  you  are  a  general  friend  to  our  ses,  nor  is  your  regard 

I        lets  ▼isible  in  your  censure,  than  In  your  panegyrics ;  yetnotwithstand* 

I        iog  this  good  disposition  towards  us,  you  are  not  it  seems  a  frietid  to 

I        marriage.     I  am  a  married  woman,  and- a  happy  one;  yet,  so  far,  at 

I        least^  I  acquiesce  in  your  opinions,  as  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greater 

proportion  of  marriages  are  unhappy*    The  foundation  for  much  of 

I        this  misery  is  laid,  I  fear,  Jn  the  early  education  of  both  sexet ;  but  it 

I        h  of  woman  only  that  I  now  wish  to  speak. 

I  Will  you  allow  me,  Sir^  to  offer  to  your  notice  a  maxim  moat  care* 

fally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  young  women,  (no  doubt  with  tlie  best 
ioteniion,  but)  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  consider  as  in« 
judicious  and  mtschievous  in  the  extreme  ? 
Vol.  !!• 
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I  was  the  ^Idei^  oC  two-  cl^fidi^D^  and  wm  six.  femtB  mt  «ge  mt  fir 
birth  of  my  sister.  Iwaa  not  oafuAtl^BeiUui^  and  Iras  Idf^y  deligblH! 
with  this  little  baby ;  but  the  atten.tiQ.n  of  my  mother  was  now  dirided, 
and  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  remindtng  me  that  itiy  sister  bad  pat  ay 
nose  out  of  joint.  When  we  were  sent  fbt  into  thfe  parlour  after  dinner, 
the  caresses  naturally  lavished  upon  the  younger  child^  were  always 
.followed  by  some  expression  of  conipassjon  (or  joxe.  "  Boar  littie 
thing,  s1\i  fs  jealous/'  and  a  pedch^  of'dn  apple,  of  a  cate^  ita^  gives 
me  to  console  me  for  the  attention  paid  to  my  little  sister.  At  ftni  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  {hU  eoaldl  nMB,'  biut  aeeinl^  tiiaf  I 
was  always  rewarded  for  the  imaging  jeiUonayf  I  iKgtai  t)».tkiDk  it 
iDcambent  upon  me  to  exhibit  it,  until  gradually  it  beoam^  bitt  toa 
real,  and  the  smallest  praise  or  attentidn  h^toWed  vj^ea  anjr  etker 
person,  I  felt  as  an  injury  done  to  flay  self,  add  resented  accblrdiDgly* 

Thus  early  was  the  foundation  laid  for  fatare  laiserf .    I  laiC  aiy 
mother  while  I  was  jet  a  child,  and  waB  plaeed  aader  Uie  tjare  of  aii 
aunt  who  loTed  me  better  than  anything  eLse  oil  eaiitli.    Pertepa  few 
things  had  ever  given  this  good  lady  more  pteaMre  thah  my  marriage 
with  Mr.  A.  (now  my  husbaad);  yet  for  sereral  motithfitj^reQ^l^g  tifis 
eyent,  she  continually  warned  lae  with  the  djyost  petaevertag  ^s^^est- 
nesS)  that  I  must  not  expect  the  same  attentt^s  froiA  Frederic  after 
marriage  i  that  once  a  husband)  he  woald  dease  to  b^  it  \ormr  :  tkat  it 
yna  the  way  with  all  husbapds^  and  I  iftjAst  •atft  exf^ect  minb  to  be  an 
exception*    In  the  fullness  of  my  affection,  I  (5oiild  Hot  beHei^  thrt 
Frederic  could  ever  chaoge :  I  coald  aot  indeed  believe  it.     Yet  fre* 
queatly  this  often  repeated  warning  woold  strike  Hke  4aaddm  cMII 
upoa  my  beart»    We  were  married;  the  fiHt  Soar  mt>Bthi  after  aor 
marriage  we  passed  in  the  country^  and  dadng  this  time  nothing  inters 
Tvpted  our  mutnsd  happiness ;  but  we  hadild  sodnar  retamed  to  tewii, 
and  to  society,  than  it  begaa  to  be  Shakent    Frederic  was  aaenthv* 
siastic  admirer  of  beaaty ;  I  Was  not  anhaadsonfe,.  bat  in  our  drele 
of  fvieads  there  were  several  Women  vpho  surpassed  me  In  this  P^tpeet. 
I  considered  the  adi^iratio0-e[f  myhuabaada^  belda^bg  exclasirely  to 
me ;  ana  conseqoeatly  the  imy liest  g)a)hifathy  toivards  tfay  othet  wonaa 
wan  oieasive  tp  me*    J  would  Ihtti  Mood  atioa  the  df eadfdl  witmiiig 
my  aunt  had  giren  me;  ^^she  was  right/*  thought!,  f^'alineadyha  Has. 
ceased  to  Iotc  me ;"  my  own  affection  undiminished,  I  lost  my  spirits, 
and  at  last  my  temper. 

Fossessied  with  the  idea^  tlxtt  he 'ctoed  to  be'a-lairiT^  I'U^  ^ery 
thing  in  a  faUe  light.     If*a  party  of  pleasbre  wnb'|»f|if{{os^)  iaettid^ 
iag  any  feiiiale  whom  my  husband  io  any  degH^e  adibired^  - 1  foUmi 
some  excase  for  absenting  myefelf/  K 'indeed'!  eauM  .itet  sti«e^ 
in  setting  it   aside  altogethen.      So  by  degrees  I  iRrithdKw  mys^f 
almost  enttr^  from  society*     In  the  soiHe  proporiloh  «i  Ibs- 
came  nnsocial,   my  hosband  was  drirea    by  tiie  t^hsmge^  in  ise  to 
seek  society  more  agreeable,  aind  our  happiness  was  tbrcat^iMd  With 
utter  destruetioo.    I  had  a  friend  many  years  otder  Aan  aiyielf, 
who  appeared  td  be  as  imppy  with  iter  htisbami  as  I  hhd  bMiktiA  im 
four  months  after  my  marriage.     I  desired  very  rkiich  td.  kndW  bow  ill© 
had  wotked  this  miracle,  bat  I  knew  no  wayirfiatr^ydwchrRthee^ti- 
Terssltiob  without  denrG^in^  some  SQspiCkHi  of  mr  oWn  iimmiatit* 
At  last  I  venture  (hkllng  the  anguish  of  my  heart  aiideraftih»d 
laugh)  to  observe  to  her,  that  her  husband  falsifted  the  eoimhos  flMxM, 
^or  that  he  was  as  gallant  as  a  lover,  though  it  was  said  tliatfiUfe^n 
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(tigiiMdIStlttif  #ii^  alleir  Hhe  faooe^aoif.  B^aps  ^  gooSL  Mf 
inspected  the  troe  stele  of  mytfkhiA;  for  idthoagh  wtthovt  appeiu4a^ 
to  appl]rit  to  oi^Bdr^  afaeanawered  me  with  more  Hwa  usual  earnest- 
SMS  ofaifotidn;  f^  U  is  falsely  sidd,  wHh  a  hoskajid.  ¥k^  j4Mit*s  aad 
nlaOf'iiiyidclBr;  it  mast  be  awosnaa's  own  fault,  if  she  be  not  eierj  day 
happUr  than  tlie.lafct«^'  My  heant  ^was  too  foil  to  speak ;  ftut  not  to 
bctnty  ray  fteliags,  I  iqiam  forced  a  lai^h.  She'contliiatd  la  the  same 
eiinM^t  tone  as-lMfore  :  .^  My  husband  has  always  beeq  ny  first  consl- 
deration,  upoa  mnry  occasion  gr^t  aqd  small ;  aand  I  hare  endea* 
TO«rad  itt  niDch  as  p#saiUejlo  associate  myself  with  his  Ideas^  either  of 
pai«  «r  pleasaiiey*-«al|paya  as  aoCtening  the  oae,  as  promoting  the 
•ther.  Uiieltioaoiupow^  he  thialcs  of  his  wife,  as  one  that  will  giro 
hhn-  soiaoe  s  tfhe  takes  a  sural  walk;  he Jhlnks  of  his  wife,  for  she  has 
been  aecaaHoMed  to  ^ojoy  soah  walks  with  him :  if  he  goes  withoot  her 
to  any  place  M  p«bno  ajnosemeDt,  he  thinks  of  his  wife,  for  she  nsoaHy 
aocoflspaniss  htoiij  if  in  her  abaMice  he  enjoys  a  socW  ereniag  with 
some  nieads,  he  iliklsta  for  Mt  wife  to  enjoy  it  also,  and  Ihinks  of  the 
ftoassips^stie  wIlllHiireinleaniiiig  how  happy  he  hasbee^  *  nay,  (added 
rile,^€miliog)9  shevldhe  e?ea  steal  a  kiss  of  a  preCty  woman,  he  thinka 
•etooHMfidingikisa  withwhioh  hiawife  wMt  stop  his  lips  whefthe  teHa 
herofitr' 

^ '  I  was  svfprised^'haarhe?  speak  so  lighdy  pf  a  Mb^  which  to  mo 
appeared  so  seribas  $  ^bat  her  words  m^e  a  deep  Impressioa  ^n  my 
mind.  f  iwfl^HSted 4Jipoa  tliem;  lactednpbn  them;  avid -altboi^ my> 
hmibaad  liaa  in  no  degr^  akeped  his  manners  iowards  others,  they 
liav«  oeaaedtoM  eiibnsiie  tb'  a>e;  and  i  hare  a<f(At  eofiidence  in  the 
aanrance  he  giros  aM,  that  he  oever  iira$  so  truly  my  iw^t  iss  now,— • 
thathliving  b^D  if«  yean  my  hosband,  he  can  look  upovi  me  as  Ida 
4iief  soaiice  4>f  happiness,  and  the  dearest  treaaave  of  hfs  li(^» 
i:l'^ittf«alyotgi,  Mn Indicator,  to  shew  the  nflschletoas  iefideocy  of 
ttils  Mse-masim,  and'  to  admonish  brides  tliat  they  CMse  to' fear,  and 
paffenrts  to  tesMA,  tJttt  a  omq  once  i,  bvshaad  eeasestoaloitMr*  <  A.  A. 


ON  THe  TiaKINO  OF  N0N8EFI6E. 
.  There  Is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  woHd  than  the  looking  op«n  erery 
sort  of  nonsense  as  want  of  sense.  Nonsense,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  like  certain  susplcioas  ladies^  is  very  fond  of  bestowing  its  own 
appelktion,T^arti€akrly  npcin  what  renders  other  persons  agreeable. 
But  nonsense,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  ^y  sensible  thing  lA. 
M  season ;  and  is  only  coafoonded  with  the  other  by  people  of  a 
shallow  grafity,  who  cannot  afford  to  joke, 

*  These  gentlemen  lire  upon  eredity  and  wokM  not  have  it  enqnlred 
into.  Thefy  are  perpetual  beggari^  «f  the  foestion.  They  are  grare, 
not  becaase  ^heyithitik,  or  fsel  the  contrast  of  mtrtb,  (^r  then  the^ 
wwald  fe<l  the  tnfoth ksetf ;  hatMcausegiufity  is  their  safest  mode  off 
liehaviour^ '  ^hef  m«st  keep^lhetr  asinds  sitting  stifl,  beeaase  they  ar» 
lacapablfSitt^  a  motioii  that  la  not  awkwardi  They  are  waxen  imagea 
among  the  lifing ;— the  deception  is  undone,  if  the  others  stir  ^— «r 
hotlo#  v^^els  Covered  wp,  Whl0h  toi'^r  W  taken  for  fuN  ein^;-->the 
ooHistoA  of  wtt  jars  a^^alast  them, ^stnd-stvlkes  out  their  hoUowfiess. 

inr  fact,  tho  difference  between  nonsebaoE  not  ^orth  talking,  and 
nonsense  wofth  it^'  issitifply  tMs^-^he  'fomierls  the  result  of  a  want 
dfideai«tha  latter  of  a  sopanimaAajAoe.of  (hem.    ThU  is  reoia^kably 


m  TBE'IITDICATCab 

0UmfMtd  bj  Swiff 4  Pollt*  ConTemdon^  In  wMch  the  dUegn^ 
tboiigb  lottMMd  ia1>e  m  tlniM  of  the  grofttost  nmMenie  tn  ccqoeit  whk 
sballov  merriment)  is  in  reality  full  of  ideas,  and  manj  off  them  vm 
humonrous;  b»t  then  they  are  all  common-place,  and  have  been  anil 
so  often,  that  the  thing  uppermost  in  yonr  mhid  is  the  inaMllty  of  the 
speakers  to  ntter  a  sentence  of  their  own ;— they  liafe  no  idesia  at  all 
Many  of  the  jokes  and  similes  in  that  treatise  are  still  the  enrrent  caia 
of  the  shallow;  thongh  they  are  now  pretty  much  confined  to  gossips 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  olaases* 

On  the  other' hand,  the  wildest  rattling,  as  it  is  called,  In  which  aca 
of  sense  find  entertainaaent,  consists  of  nothing  iHit  a  qniok  nmd  en^ 
ginal  succession  of  ideas,-^!  finding,  as  it  were,  of  soae^kig  In  ao- 
thiug, — a  rapid  turning  of  the  hearer's  mind  to  some  new  face  el 
thought  and  sparkling  imagery.  The  man  of  shallow  gnurity,  beaidei 
an  uneasy  half-conscionsness  that  he  has  nothing  of  the  aort  nboot  hln, 
Is  too  dull  of  perception  to  see  the  delicate  links  between  one  thov^ 
and  another ;  and  he  takes  that  Cor  a  mere  chaos  ti  latiglung  jarfjoa, 
in  which  finer  apprehensions  percei?e  as  rnnch  delightful  aaaociataaa, 
as  men  of  musical  taste  do  in  the  most  tricksome  harmo^es  ami  nocom- 
piKniments  of  Mozart  or  BeethoTen.  Between  such  graTity  and  sack 
mirth,  there  is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  driest  anddKenriait 
psalmody,  and  Chat  eiquiftlte  laughing  trio,-*-£:Toi  rid^te,— i^whldiis 
sung  in  CdiH  Fan  Totte.  A  quaker's  coat  itod  a  garden  are  not 
diBsimiiar ;— nor  a  death-bell,  and  the  birdaafter  a  sunny  shower. 

It  is  ou  such  oecasionf  indeed  that  we  enjoy  the  perf«ctHMB  of ' 
is  agreeable  in  humanity, —the  h&rmpny  of  mind  and  b6idy)|-<-4ateUect» 
and  animal  apirits^  '  Accordingly  the  greatest  gepiNMS  tpptfur  to  have 
been  proficients  jn  this  kind  of  nonsense,  %md  to  have  del^^hiedia 
dwelling  upon  It,  and  attributing  it  to  their  fafonrfttes.  Vii^i^M 
^ekeF,  but  Homer  is :  ftnd  there  Is  the. same  difereoco  between,  tii^ 
heroes,  .£oeaB  and  AehiU0s,'the  latter,  of  whom  ift  also*a  ple^er  ton  the 
harp.  '  Ven«99  themost  dettghtfnl.of  the  goddesses,  islphitoiiiwieidftt, 
the  laughter-loTing; — an  epithet,  by  the  bye,^  which  might  give  a  gooif 
hint  to  a  number  of  very  yespectable  ladies,  **  who  lore  their  lords," 
but  who  are  too  apt  to  let  ladies  less  respectable  mn  away  with  them. 
Horace  represents  Plea^ntry  ^s  fluttering  about  V#nos  in  cocapi^/ 
with  Cupid,-*- 

Quev  «^9cut  circuQivo1at»  et  CupiJoi 

and  these  are  foUo^^  by  Youth,  die  es^joyer  of  animal  spirits,  end  hj 
HeKunr^  the  god  of  persuasion.  ...There  is  the  same  difTerenco  b^ 
tween  Tasso  and  Ariosto  as  between  Virgil  and  Homer  ;•.  that  b  to 
say,  the  latter  proYes  his  greater  genius  by  a  cemplets^r  and  more 
various  hold  on  the  feelings,  Und  bsanot  only  a  fresher  spirit  of  Nature 
about  him,  but  a  truer^  because  a  happier ;  for  the  want  of  this  enjoy* 
ment  is  at  once  a  defect  and  a  deterioration.  It  is  more  or  less  a 
disease  of  the  blood  ;-r-a  falling  off  from  the  pure  and  uncf  ntradicted 
hlithesomcness  of  childhood ;  a  hampering  of  the  mind  with  the  altered 
xierTes;-<-du6t  gathered  io  the  watch,  and  perplexiog  onr  pnasiog 
hours* 

It  may  be  tiiought  a  begging  of  the  qnestion  to  mention  Anaereon, 
sinceihe  made  an  absolute  business  of  mi^th  and  enjoyment,  and  sat 
down  systematically  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  drink.  But  on  that  very 
account,  perhaps,  his  case  is  still  more  in  point ;  and  Plato,  one  of  the 
gravest^  bnt  npt  the  shaUoiyeM^  of  pt^Oosophers,  gave  him  the  UMa.oC 


THE  INIilCATOR.  « 

4lti&yn§fj  Thi  Ahdiflh  «f  ^mt<>f'ii|y()^r9  tdM  to  hate  be«ci  «  grakt 
«iv|oy(9fcf  A9i8tophmiiefl<;  And  the  divine  Socrates  himself  wai  a  wit 
and  a  joker.  '  ^ 

Bttt  the  dhrtne  Shakspeare  ;-^the  man  to  whom  we  go  for  every  thln^^ 
atid  are  sure  to  6iid  It,  grave,  melancholy,  or  merry ,— what  said  he  to 
this  exquisite  kind  of  noitsense  ?  Perhaps  next  to  his  passion  for  dt^ 
tecting  nature,  and  over-Inform tng  it  with  poetry,  he  took  delight  in 
pursuing  a  joke ;  and  the  lowest  scenes  of  his  in  this  way  say  more  to 
men  whose  facoltiet  are  fresh  about  them,  and  who  prefer  enjoyment 
\o  oriticism,  than  the  most  doting  of  commentators  can  findont.  Thif 
are  inetani^es  of  his  animal  spirits,— K>f  his  sociality,— of  his  piisMon  fov 
giving  and  receiving  pleasore,'— of  his  enjoyment  of  something  wiiit 
than  wisdom^  '  '    * 

'  The  greatest  Ikvoorlles  of  Shakspeare  areimade  to  reSemblehimself 
in  tliis  particular,  Hamlet,  Mercutio,  Touchstone,  Jaques,  Rtehai^  the 
Third,  and  Falstaify  ^^  inimitaMe  FalsUiT,"  are  all  men  of  wH  and 
kuraonr,  modified  according  to  their  different  temperamoots  or  cincom^ 
stances,— some  from  hmilth  and  spirits,  otiiers  fit>m  sodatlty,  other* 
from  a  coatraat  wUh  their  very  melancholy*  Indeed  melancholy  kself^ 
with  the  profonndest  intellects,  will  rarely  be  found  to  be  any  thing 
else  than  a  sickly  temperament,  (nduoed  or  otherwise,  preying  io  ita 
turn  upon  the  disappointed  expectation  of  pleasure,^— upon  the  coafra- 
diction  of  hopes,  which  this  world  is  not  made  to  realize,  though'  (lei  ot 
never  forget)  it  is  made,  as  (hey  themselves- proves  Io  suggest,  SiAne 
of  Shakspeare's  characters,  as  Mercotki  and  Beivediolc^  are  akAost 
eatii^ymade  up  of  wit  and  aoinial  spirits;  and  delightful  fallows  4ley 
are ;  and  ready,  from  their  lety  (aste,  to  perform  the  mosjt  serious4nd 
flumly  QUads*  .  .Mosll  of  his  Women  tod  hvreait  kbundanoo  of  aatdral 
vivacity.  Desdemona  herself  is  so  pleasant  of  intercoorseisii  ^erji 
wayy .  tliathigon  itho  prteeipleiof  the  respeoC^e  mistakes  abovb-nien- 
tioncd,  the  Moor,  when  he  grows  jealous,  is  tempted  to  think  it 'a 
proof  orbor>aQk«f)«o9astf.  But  wo  milst  make^ShakspNlr^  s^k 
for  himself,  or  we  shall  not  know  how  to  be  silent  on  this^atibjaoli 
What  a  description  is  that  which  he  grvevofi  man  of  mirthy-H^  a 
ihirtii.tbo,  which  hbiias  expressly  stated  to  \M  withia  the  Umit  oT  What 
is  becoming  ?     It  is  in  Love's  Jjaboor  Lost.  > 

A  merrier  rtinii, 
Wiihiri  <h«  limiOof  SeedCDMg  minli, 
;    ;.>      li^ver  tDenlao  hOMr*s  Uilk  wiilh)lU  ; 

1 1 m  eye  oegets  occasion  for  !n«  Mr ii:    .    .  ,, 

^or  dvery  objeci  that  theone  dotli  catcli, 

'J*he  oilier  luni»  to  a  mirih-mo\iiij;  je«!|  '    ♦'.' 

"Wbidi  hU  £iir  tongoe«  coDccit*d  expoHiioff 
DeWvera  in  socb  apt  and  gracious  worU«^ 
That  ag«d  ears  pUy  truant  at  his  talcn<. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  \ 
So  awtet  aud  voltfble  is  hia  dwdourse^  .1 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  partly  to  introduce  the 
conlusion  of  this  articie,-^artly  from  beiiig  very  fondof  a  joke  our- 
selves, and  so  making  our  self-love  as  proud  as  possible^— and  partly 
from  hating  spent  some  most  agreeable  hours  the  cfth^r  evening  wAh  a 
compaoyt  UiO  memlieriii  of  which  had  all  the  right  (0  be  grave  and'dlf*< 
8greeal)U  tkat  rank  and  talent  are  suppond  to  confer,  asid  y«t  ^Bi> 
the  very  best  setilo  or  forgetfuloess  of  both,  wcve  as  lively  and  (*iiler« 
tatning  to  each  otlier  as  boys.  Not  one  of  them  perhaps  but  Ind  his 
cares^— *one  or  two,  of  no  ordinary  description ;    bat  what  then  ? 


intermits  her  ferer,  and  hope  takes  a  leap  into  enjoyment  ^r^wheu  the 

Jilgf JD|  p(.  life^  Af  1^  c^oiN^  )Ay.^^e:hi&  hiuKWa,  forgets  It  io  meeting 
is,ff  )|pwa(  ^nt  a  fountain ;  an4  ><M>th^  his  ^^riueas  and  his  reM^* 
Jq^io^M  nUh  the  fpfirkliiig  sit^hi,  an<)  the  noise  of  the  fr^sbifte&ft. 
„i  7,p  poif^e  to  o«^  anticlimax,  U>r  sach  w.eare  aCmid  it  iRuat  be  called 
llft^f .ftlj  ^is  gf 9^6' A9i)timept.mvl.faentioo  of  aiijt^opiitiQS.  The  follow. 
|pg'^j%i|<^f  >^  ^^  ^b&lQ^Qeofajpke  (u^ver  laeftnt  for  it«  piett&t 
ptoPP)  .4^:WM  stfirM^  the  QU»ef  dajr  i^^ioaaiate  puhUc^tion*  The 
«BfiMVi^  tJ^«  )>9ok.it/Mi<ii»t  n^^smxy  in  Mieotioti)  especially  as  it  was 
pwHK)tf n^  Uhii^jfinfiof  the  driest  that^hn^  •pi^i^r^d  for  yqara.  We 
cannot  answer  for  the  sentences  being  put  to  their  proper  ^spieakea. 
Vhe  fitlends^  whp«k^  we  v«lii^.;m4)^9  bftppeo  to  b0  great  buntiers  in  this 
«iij*;.'an4  XK^  r^fi^rjamj  ioQk  vpoa  ilm  thing >ni  a  sptcinn^o  of  a.joke 
liuo  d^yn,  OK  W  i\k^  sif^rt  pf  nofifeiuie  abot'ei  meqiiooed  ;  so  i^kt  he 
mil  Mkei4ii«jcwre  how  he  pqofesses  oot  t%  ttikh  iU  We  vijiat  also 
adftlEHrti^e  Ito^i  th^t  a. proper  qvuu^ity  4^  gigglii^  aad  laoglitev--i|Misl  be 
^piiisrii.to.be  iMtftcsper^ed,  till  towasda  the  end  Tit  gradMally  becomes 
trfi>ogreat;to^]0|i  widi.  it' 

«;  Av  Oid/yt>v  fiwp  Wfi««ch«fe>akB  .  . 
.':illi.  N^irer^  in  all  my  life.    Heal  dry  a^a  chip. 
Ml  A.  )A:|  B.ohip  I    Aichip*B  ^  »)k0  ora«aogeA&  \i^ 
•inlk  AjB^  ojr.a  wel  ^piHlge. 
jt' J^iOf  A  cMpJn  *c»|r(anit  tart* 

V  mB.  .  Ah;;  Ifti  ^(i  10.  it  is.  .  ¥09  feel  as.  il  fton  iwcrre.  ftngerhig  a  2irTck»bat* 
i>nA«  KmakeorycHA/oelfdiisiiii  theeyeSi  ... 
Ji;iB»i'tt  to)iinpmd»tbltiitQ  ahed;a  tear  over  ii.  'The  hAhrymal  organs  ara 

ilfiMitt^*  ■"•    •       •       •  '>  '''■■ 

-M  Ai.|f  yioii^hut*at  kaslJLy,  it  is  like  clappiiig  together  «>pair  of  fceah** 

alearftdiiilarrsl.  .1     •      /   . 

>?  'fif '.  Befoc^  foA  bate  got  far  in  it,  you  get  o^  io  Uok  ai  joor  tongiio 

iar«;gljws.'  •  *  I 

f: 'A«-4t  ahsolaiely  makes  yoQ  thirsty. 

1.  B<  YeaL-rrif  .yon  take  it  up  at  bieakfiut,  yoa  drink  four  cups  initcad 

of  two. 

A.  At  page  30  you  call  far  beer# 

B.  Th<*y  say  it  made  a,  Reviewer  take  to  drinking* 

A.  They  hate  it  lying  on  the  table  at  inns  to  make  y<^a  drink  double. 
The  landlord  says  ^^  A  neyr  book,  Sir,'*  and  goes  o^t  to  order  two 
neguses. 

B.  It  dries  op  eyi^ry  thkig  so,  it  has  ruined  the  draining  business. 

A.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  peopIe*&  passing  a  Tint- 
ner*s  with  it  in  their  pb\:l>efs}, 

B.  The  Dutch  subscribed  (as  lL.tQ.8finL6  ttham  kisitail  of  dykes. 


i,  Ifiliie  Old  /Lady  ."is  a  widow  !and  lifes  alone,  tke  radnnqvs  ofiher  eov- 
difio^«nd'4iiB^«tf  'life.iire  so  muck  the  mdre  apparent. '  She  generally 
dse8ies<in  t>laen  .silks  that  make  a  gentle  rastling  as  she  mores  alioat 
ihenileiice  of  her  room ;  aud  she  wears  a  nice  cap  with  a  lace  border 
that  oomes  under,  the  chhi.  in  n  placket  at  her  side  is  an  old  ena* 
i6eli«d  watch,  udlc^s  it.  is  locked  up  iu  a  drawer  ^f  lier  .toilet  for  fear 


Tiramiwfei^ 


fen  ybiih^.;  -aitfJ'^h^  k  not  feoff]^  ff'^ouf'sd^"i'\)a1f  or 


Ifad  E  fint  dn^ A^hfeii  _ 

If^r  itocktrtgs  oh  A  tti'ble,  tliat  yoii  may  be'awar^'df  <h6  V^^^iitrie^s'tyf  he.t 

leg  and  foot.     Contented  with  these  and  oth^i^  <?Vidfnt  indidirtbri^  of  a. 

good  shape,  and  l^tfitrg  her  yoong  frfcnds  understand'  thrfiA^'caTt* 

afford  t6  obscure  It  a!  little,  slie  wears  pqcl^ot.^,  and  uSfS  them  wellWo.* 

In  the  one  is  her  tidndkercMff,  and  any  hc^dvlfi*  mattc^r  tVat'  ft  liok* 

likely  to  cc^nie  oat  with  It,  such  as  the  change  df  a  sixpence  ;-iirm'th6* 

other  is  a  iMkellaaeoas  assortment  consisting  of  a  pocKef-lbtyok^  )eL  ' 

btinch  of  keys,  a  needte'^case.  a  spectarde-case,  crumbs  of  biscuit,  i'; 

nbtmeg  and  grater,  a  smelling-bottle,  and  according  to  th^  ieasoti,  ati ' 

orange  or  applet.  Which  kftef  tnany  days,  she  dratf s '  idt, .  wA^m  and  * 

glossy,  to  give  to  some  little  child  that  has  well  behaved!  itSeff.    Shd' 

gc^nerally  occupies  two  r^onis,  tp  the  neatest  cortdftion'pbsiible.'  'fri' 

the  cfaimber  is  a  bed  With  a  whftc/  cdverlet,  biiilt  tip  bigli  aAd  round'^d'' 

look  well,  and  with  curtains  of  a  pastoral  pattern,  consisting  ^Ue^-^ 

lYkt^ly-  of  lai'ge  plants,   ancj  sheplierdrf  anc^  shepheVdeSse?.     Oh  tiie 

iitarttle-piece  ajso  aro  more  shepherds  and  sltpphirdfesses,  with  "ddU^ 

eyed  sheep  at  their  (feet,  all  In  coloured  ware,  fh^  man  perf|aps'iH  a' 

ptnk  jacket  and  knots  of  ribbon^  at  his  kn^es  knd  sho4s,  h6\Q\it(i*  his  ' 

crook  lightly  in  one  hand,  and  with  t)ie  other  at  lii^  breasit  t^irning  fii^  \ 

t4ie4  out  and  looking  tenderly  at  the  shephetdess  :-^'the  wotnin,  hold." 

iriga  crook  also,  and  modestly  retatning  his  look',  with  a^ipkey^hiit^ 

jerked  up  behind,  a  very  slender  waist,  with  petticoat  and  hips  ib' 

counteract,  and  the  petticoat  pulleicl  up  through  the  t)0iiket-:1\t)l^i  in 

ofddr  to  shew  the  trimness  of  her  ancleii.     But  the^e  pa tt(jf )is',  ol^ 

course,  are  various.    The  toilet  Is  ancient,  cafVcd  at  th^  edg65?,'*jlnd!* 

tied  nbout  with  a  snow-white  drapery  of 'muslin.  ''  Beside*  it  are  vaVious^ 

b'bxes,  mostly  japaA;  and  the  set  of  drawers  arcf  etqidiifii  thJhgs'fdi*  a' 

little  gfrl  to  rummage,  if.  ever  little  ^irl  be'  i6  b6!d,i^Cl6tlWidittg  titr' 

bong  and  laces  of  Parlous  kihilsj-^liften'  smcningdf 'fa^ 

flbyersof  ivMchthefe  U  alwaysrddst  Ttilh*;  cotnc'rf,-iift  Ifca^t)  6f  j^ocket-' 

1nK>ksrfdr  a  series  of  y^df s,— ind  ^ileces  dfdresk  Ibrig'gHrtG'hy,'  sddi  as 

Ifead-f fonts. stomachers,  ahd  fl<S^ered  sitiih  shoes  i^HTfje^oVhiKus  h^^t^/ 

The  ^tdck  of.  letters  are  al watai  irrttt^r  b§prcfa1  loct  and  fc^^.  'S6  i^abhfit^j 

the.b6d-room. 


old  hiahbgany  foriiiture,  or  (iaVv^  arm-'Chaii'fe  (^(ldrfny'*tAd''  WltWchhlfL 
dlrap^rt^s  dowu  td  theground^— a  filtflilfrbi'.otlYM^^drMt  ^lfti'G9lMS(^ 
figuteg,thdr  rtttondlittle.eyod*meet  fdtis  pei'klng^ld6\i'iyy  i-:^A*^sf{//reH'' 
bird  jierhaps  in  a  glass  iiase  (a  livuigone  Is  too  mtifch  Tof  her)'j— a'^tt-- 
tralt  of  her  hiisband  ovei^  the  mantle-picce,  ?n  a  coat\^hh'Wb^l)utW^/?J' 
and  a  deticate  frlfl^^d  hartd  lightly  Inserted  in  trie''.\vj<ts't'coat'--^iititr 
opposite  him,  on  the  ^all,  is  a  pirce  of  embroidered  tt^erature,  framed  * 
atid  glazed>  containing  some  moral  distich  of  maxim  >4''oVk'e^TA  an^ulkf ' 
capital  l^^rs.  With  two  trees  Or  parfots  bildiir  in' tl^eif'pYo^er  colours.' 
the  whole  concluding  with  an  A  BC  and  numerals,  and  the  mtm^  of  th^ ' 
fair  industrious,  expressing  it  to  be  «  her  work,  Jan.  14,  1762."    The 
rest  of  the  furniture  consists  of  a  looking-glass  with  carved  edges,  per- 
haps a  settee,  a  hassock  for  tlie teet,  a  ma V tor  thq  litt1c^.dc%.andjil'* 
small  set  p(  shelves,  in  which  a«e  the  Spectator .  au4  GiiavJWn,  tlie 
Turkish  Spy,  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  Young's  Night-ThdightSiy  wit4i 
a  piece  of  lace  in  it  to  flatten,  Mrs.  Howe's  Devout  Exercises  of  the 
Heart,  Mrs.Glasse's  Cookery,  and  perhaps  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
and  Clarissa.   John  Buncle  is  in  the  closet  among  the  pickles  and  pre- 
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serf M«-»T1i«  flock  ii  on  tlie  Unding-pUqe  -faehreen  the  two  room^ 
4oor9,  where  it  ticks  audiblj  bat  qntetly  ;  and  the  landlo^place;,  as 
trell  as  the  stairs,  is  carpetrd  to  a  ukely.  The  house  is,  most  In  cha. 
rpcter,  and  properly  coetat,  if  it  is  io  a  retiied  suburb,  and  strongly 
built,  with  wainscot  rather  than  paper  inside,  and  lockers  in  the  win- 
dows. Before  the  windows  also  should  be  some  quifering  poplars, 
fiere  the  Old  Lady  receires  a  few  quiet  risiters  to  tea  and  perhaps  an 
early  game  at  cards ;  or  you  may  sometimes  see  her  going  out  on  the 
aafne  kind  of  visit  herself,  with  a  light  umbrella  turning  up  into  a  slick 
and  crooked  irory  handle^  and  her  little  dog  equally  famous  for  his 
lore  to  her  and  captious  antipathy  to  strangers.  Her  grandchildren 
dislike  him  on  holidays ;  and  the  boldest  sometimes  rentures  to  gire 
him  «  sly  kkk  under  the  table.  When  she  returns  at  night,  she  ap- 
pears, if  the  weather  happens  to  be  doubtful,  in  a  calash ;  and  her 
•ervaiit,  in  pattens,  follows  half  behind  and  half  at  her  side,  with* 
lanthonu 

Uer  opinions  are  not  many,  nor  new«  She  thinks  the  Clergj'man  a 
nice  man.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  her  opinion,  is  a  Torv  great 
man:;  but  she  has  a  secret  preference  for  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
She  thinks  the  yoang  women  of  the  present  day  too  forward,  and  the 
men  not  respectful  enough;  but  hopes  her  grandchildren  will  l>e 
better  ;  though  she  differs  with  her  daughter  in  sereral  points  respect- 
ing their  management.  She  sets  little  value  on  the  new  accomplish- 
ments ;  is  a  great  though  delicate  connoisseur  in  butcher's  meat  and  all 
sort  of  housewifery :  and  if  yon  mention  waltzes,  expatiates  on  the 
grace  and  fine  br^inf  of  the  minuet.  She  longs  to  hare*  seen  one 
clanced  by  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  whom  she  almost  considers  as  a  real 
person.  She  likes  a  walk  of  a  summer'^  cvenipjB;,  but  a? oids  the  new 
streets,  canal?,  &c«  and  somrtimes^oes  through  the  church-yard  where 
her  other  children  and  her  husband  lie  buried,  serious  but  not  melao- 
c))oly.  She  has  had  three  grfat  seras  in  her  life,— her  marriage, — her 
having  been  at  court  to  see  the  K»ngand  Queen  and  Royal  Familj, — 
and  a  cdmpliment  on  her  figure  she  once  reccired  in  passing  from  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whom  she  df^crlbes  as  a.  sad  loose  man,  but  engaging.  His 
plainness  she  thinks  mach  exaggerated.  If  any  thing  takes  her  at  a 
dtstlance  from  home,  it  is  still  the  Court;  but  she  seldom  sfirs  ev»-n  for 
that  The  last  time  but  one  that  she  went  was  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wtr- 
temherg!  and  she  has  lately  been,  most  probably  for  the  last  time  of 
all,  to  see  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold.  From  this 
beatific  vision,  she  returned  with  the  same  admiration  as  ever  for  the 
fine  comely  i^ppearance  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  great  dflight  at  hating  had  a  near  view  of  the  Princess,  whom  she 
speaks  of  with  smiling  pomp  and  lifted  mittens,  clasping  them  as  pas- 
sionately as  she  can  together,  and  calling  her,  in  a  sort  of  transport  of 
mixed  loyalty  and  self-lore,  a  fine  royal  young  creature,  and  Daughter 
of  England. 
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There  he  arriving  roond  about  doth  flie. 
And  take*  vnrvcy  with  boale  coriboa  eye  t 
Mum  thia*  now  that«  he  tMtcth  tfnd«i%'. 


No.  LXL--WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  (Mh^  19ta 


BAD  T£MPERt  MEANNES8,  AND  OTHER  DISORDEpS.* 

TaRKB  is  one  of  the  mostobTlou?  and  commonest  analogies^to  which 
we  do  not  pay  sniRcient  attention^  tlM>Qgh  its  language  is  perpetnally 
in  oar  mouths. — We  mean  that  between  mind  and  body,  in  speajdng 
of  these  dissinnlar  but  at  the  same  time  inseparable  and  sympathizing 
moieties  of  our  nature,  we  borrow  from  each  of  them^  and  apply  U> 
both  indiscrimioately,  a  set  of  phrases  and  epithets,  which  if  we  re« 
fleeted  upon  what  we  talked,  would  be  of  infinite  serf  ice  to  na  in  tha 
treatment  of  oursehes ;  but  it  h  th^  fkte  of  good  phrases,  as  well  asc 
good  things,  to  share  thie  odium  of  oommon-place  ifi  proportion  as  their 
utility  and  popular  use  hare  borne  testimony  to  their  merits ;  and  the 
common  language  of  society,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  profound  Infe« 
rences  and  combinations,  would  present  to  a  being  of  a  supM^or  nature^ 
a  curious  instance  of  a  whole  race  of  rational  animals  talking  like  phi* 
Ibsophers  and  thinking  like  fools.  Erery  one  is  fkmiliar  with  the 
epithets  which  mind  furnishes  to  body,  and  bo4y  furni^es  to  mind« 
Such  and  such  a  person  is  said  to  ha?e  a  stropig  intelleot, — ^hb  mind  is 
well  informed,  that  is,  well  shaped  or  fashioned,— hi3  apprehension  has 
a  fine  tact  or  touch,— he  is  a  man  of  taste,  a  man  of  sound  thinking,  a 
man  of  parts :— -then,  at  the  same  time,  his  figure  is  graceful,  hb  ges* 
tares  are  easy  and  unaffected,  he  has  an  intelligent  eye,  a  lively  smile,  a 
decided  but  amiable  countenance.  Donne,  who  sufiers  no  sach  ana^; 
logies  to  escape  him,  handles  this  Sjrmpathy  of  mind  and  body  with 
great  elegance,  and  carries  it  juSt  as  far  as  it  will  bear— a  great  piece 
of  moderation  with  him.     Speaking  of  a  lovely  female,  he  saysy^ 

Her  pore  and  d^qumd  blood 
Shone  in  fier  akin,  nod  to  dtiAui^  wrotigAt^ 
That  one  might  almost  say,  her  hody  tkougki. 

*  From  n  paper  of  the  Editor*s  in  n  Magazine  published  in  181 1,  called  the 
\0L,  II. 
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Accordingly  tf  the  person  abofe-aitentlancd  fsUs  sick,  if  bis  smiie 
becomes  less  li? ely,  a«d  his  coontenance  less  animated, — if  Che  body  is 
short  loses  its  accustomed  powers,— the  remedy  is  immediately  so^« 
gested  by  the  mind ; — we  must  go  op  to  the  cause  of  the^isorder;  ia 
doing  away  the  ctfuae  we  do  awmy  tke  elect  |  and  this  b  the  common 
maxim  of  physicians.  But  here  the  analogy  ceases,  or  rather  the  pfic« 
tical  application  of  it.  In  spite  of  our  common  phrases  of  strong  mind 
and  weak  mind,  of  sound  mind  and  diseased  mbd,  people  forget  that 
the  principle  of  bodily  caro  is  equally  thai  of  mental.  It  is  tme,  thej 
acknowledge  it  in  their  common  talk,  but  it  is  without  thinking.  Their 
philosophers  have  made  a  maxim  of  it,  but  their  philosophers  tbemseWef 
bare  neglected  it ;  and  while  erery  body  looks  to  the  cause  of  hb  bodilj 
ailments,  or  calls  in  the  physician,  or  thanks  his  friend  for  gtving  him 
adf  ice  upon  it,  tlte  commonest  mental  (nfirailty  b  saiiered  to  increase 
without  notice ;  the  clergyman,  who  is  the  constituted  doctor  on  these 
occasions,  would  think  you  mad  to  apply  to  him  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  friend  who  should  adrisc  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  cause  of  it, 
'would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  turned  out  of  the  house.  A  per« 
ion,  for  bistande,  has-a  toodh-aefaeor  a  head^iehe,  and  he  immediatelj 
begins  to  consider  how  he  came  hyjt:.he  says  to  himself,  *^Iha« 
been  sTttitig  in  k  draught,^  or  *«  1  was  up  too  late  last  night,''  or  "  I 
bare  been  drinking  too  much.^  AccordiDgly  it  is  probable  that  be 
fiad^  ont  the'  reiJ  cause  of  his  complaint,  and  is  enabled  to  avoid  it  ia 
fatnre :  pr  shoiild  he  fall  to  discorer  it  himself,  his  physiotan  or  kb 
filtend  amr  do  it  for  him.  But  let  the  same  man  get  the  tcmp^^r,  or  be 
8€f2^  irith  fli  Rt  6f  enry,  or  fall  into  a  habit  of  stinginess, — all  of  them 
niilaf^es  of  on  aldrming  nature  and  a  thousand  times  more  tormenting 
than  hcad<4iches  or  tooth-aches, — and  iostoa  J  of  searching  into  the  caose 
of  the  disease,  he  is  sure  to  begin  glossing  it  orer  to  himself  and  encaa- 
rirghig  Its  continuance :  the  spiritual  physician  does  noi  thidk  of  inter- 
ferhtt ;  and  friends^  who  hare  been  officious  or  honest  enough  on  soch 
occasionsto  giie  ad?ice,  ha?e  generally  gif  en  it  so  bndly  or  found  it  so 
femflfy  rt<ieJved,  that  the  disorder  has  grown  worse  than  ever.  To 
ptolie  ihi  wound  is  in  general  only  to  make  the  patient  worse.  Teli 
bfm  ihat  hts  heftd<4ichc  is  owing  to  drinking  wine,  and  he  will  Bgrt^ 
with  you  ;  but  tell  him  he  is  ill-tempered  because  somebody  broke  hh 
wine-glass,  and  his  sullen ness  changes  Into  anger.  ^^  Ill-tempered  1'^ 
he  will  exclaiin  : — "  I  ill-tempered  I  Come,  thal*s  excessirely  ridico* 
l0us»  Neter  was  man  of  a  better  temper  than  mySelf ;  but  the  fact  is, 
it  is  on  account  of  my  good  temper  that  I  am  so  treated.'^  So  saying, 
lie  becomes  tweniy.  times  worse,  calls  his  wife  *'  cursedly  obedient," 
kitk^  A  db^  for  b'einfr  lazy  whom  he  has  taught  to  lie  on  a  cushion,— 
sfttfps  his  child  ibr  doing  something  which  he  suflers  it  to  do  every  other 
hour  6r  its  life  ;  and  woe  betide  the  servant  or  the  dependent  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  his  reach  fdr  tlie  rest  of  the  day«  The  enrious  man,  in 
like  manner,  takes  etery  possible  means  of  periiuadbig  himself  that  in 
holding  up  every  body  as  a  fool,  coxcomb,  or  knave,  he  is  only  justi- 
fiably severe,  or  nobly  contemptuous  :  he  feels  the  torment  of  his  dis- 
order;  he  has  no  comfort  in  what  gives  pleasure  to  other  people ;  th» 
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^nshlnie  6t  6t1ier  faic^s  tnftkea  hf«  sick  ywad  j^i  ioitad  of  tvokk^;  ltit# 
ihe  eause  of  hU  mental  soreAess,  lie  takes  patas  to  make  U  w«rfie  la 
proportfofi  afl  It  galli  him,  atid  preBents  at  lamentable  a  spedtade  ail 
an  invalid  wild  should  sit  pomidiDg  bis  own  bruises  or  thmdping  his 
adiinrg  head.  The  miser's  folly  we  ha»e  -been  aeouslomed  fretn  our 
Ufaticy  to  bear  compared  to  a  dropsical  thirst,  which  increases  at ererf 
draught ;  bdt  let  us  look  at  the  more  familiar  instance  of  what  Is  called 
stinginess,  or  a  habit  of  mean  economy^  that  is  to  say,  aa  economy  dH- 
proportionate  to  the  necessity,  and  betray^  Mself  as  much  by  what  It 
freely  offers  a^  by  what  it  niggardly .i^tfaboids;-  Tk^se  who  are  guilty 
of  this  vice  lead  a  desperate  life,  espeolaHy  if  they  vcte  an^  conlpany« 
No  people  take-so  much  pains  to  deceits  themselves  smd  others,  and 
no  people  saeceed  worse.  Ton  know  them  instantly  by  their  anxious 
parsimony  in  gf«at  things  and  their  still  more  aniLious  liberality  In 
itttle.  Such  persons  will  practise  all  'sorts  of  mancenvres  to  hinder 
you  from  drinking  wine  at  dinner,  and  beg  you  to  fell  heartily  ott-tbe 
bread  and  butter  at  tea.  If  there  is  the  least  excuse  in  tiie  .season, 
they  will  hare  no  fruit  for  the  desert,  and  be  the  first  t^  lament  th« 
deficiency,  or  to  cry  out,  with  an  tir  of  sudden  reccftecflon,  ^^  Bless 
me,.[  might  have  preserved  some  froit,  if  I  had  thought  iti  it."  If  there 
is  no  such  excuse  in  the  season,  they  he^p  the  iibX^  wHh  bad  apples 
atid  pears,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  assure  y^u  tiiat  there  ar^ 
no  better  to  be  had.  If  they  tnnBt  surpr^e  you  with  soaetbtng  de^etft 
or  seasonable,  they  tre  careM  to  kave  as  smalt  a  quantity  as  possibteC: 
«nd  whetheractffsfdnted'O^  not  io  detiy  tbemselveb  good  things  tn^prt- 
I  ^atc^  they  eoiit^ive  te^make  a  merit  of  e^iHg  nc^e  ef'lke  salmeti^er 
-the  green  perfs,  and  forcing  upon  your  plale^  the  rMainla|f  spobdful. 
'  Bui  at  other  time^,  n^thlhg '  shocks  tbemr  so  n)ueh  w(  tke  not  hutins; 

'  endUgk :  to  spare  What  is  homely,  they  thlcik,  mii^t  betray  them  «t 

[  aticc  ;  and  therefore,  with'  Krely'  detinticfiatione  agonist  people  whb 

'  iserv^  up  small  dishes,  and  ardent  Entreaties  thtft  ydu  will  do  them  the 

I  ^vour  of  shewing  a  good  appetHe,  they  set  beibre  you  th^  htigest  Md 
'  coarsest  raedts,  complain  all  the  tikne  that  yon  eat  nothin;^  and  fini^ 

'  the  dhiiier  with  a  pie  that  seems  made  for  a  set  of  paviors,  and  tkftt 

almost  requires  pickaxes  to  get >t  the  <ruit.    We  say  tioAkif  i6f  tllisir 
more  private  anxieties-^of  their  siddong  vfgilAnca  upon  butfeniml 
'         ^^g^r,  their  fortifications  of  pantry  and  coai-cdiar,  tlieir  lectnrea  up<Mi 
\  htmiility  in  general,  and  the  sharaefula^ss  of  waste  fn  pcirtlcttlar,  tke 

*  figures  which  iJiey  and  their  family  cut  on  ordinary  Heeasions,  or  the 

i  blaze  which'  th^  wife  and  daughters  n^skein  company,^  contrasted  wMi 

j  the  ragged  elbows  and  sullen  fise^s  of  those  who  are  feftfiit  bow^i  ^  It 
I  ti  sufficient,  that  they  are  f  Iways  expoeing  themselves  to  contatffttj 
\  always  making  it  worft^  vith  their  excuses,  and  Always  On  Chorti6  from 

I  their  anxiety  io  deceive  or  their  mortlied  cMsciouto^ss  of  not  de^^- 
r  ing,     And  all,  for  what^?     ^hat  is  the  canse^  this  hUl  diibrdet-^ 

I  which  cuts  up  their  comfort  by  the  rbots,  and  irhick  tkef  can  neif^r  5e 
I  'brought  to  remedy^  jnuch  less  to  niow}     It  is  the  salvation  of  a  few 

I  shillings,  wbtcli  riq  more 'makes  up  for  the  satistkction  and  the  te* 

I         spectability  which  they  lose  by  keeping  them,  than  layfog  by  VMr 


f 
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hfkiM  or  g^mtm  cotid  mke  «p  for  iht  colds  ^kkk  tlwy  voaid  cmick, 
or  the  ridicalons  figure  tbey  wo«td  cat  in  the  streets.  Bemles,  it 
h  ten  to  one  that  the  skillUiKS  are  not  sared  after  all,  ^r  tiiovgh 
h^d  meals  may  not  be  so  heartily  eaten  as  good,  yet  the  aaTing 
pUu:  in  clothes,  fumitare,  ^c  which  seduces  them  to  what  are 
called  cheap  shops,  is  found  to  be  the  most  wastefaiin  the  eod  ;  and 
the  use  of  bad  provisions,  bad  wine,  bad  butter,  &c  is  moat  probably 
j^enged  by  a  doctor's  bill,  which  carries  away  all  the  shilliiigs  so 
painfully  scraped  off  the  table.  Here,  then,  is  a  disorder  as  rai9y 
remedied  as  it  is  painful  to  themseWes  and  disgasttng  to  others  ;  bat 
gif  e  them  a  hint  of  its  ezistenoe — insinuate  the  least  necessity  of  a 
carei— and  yoa  only  roase  the  obstinacy  of  a  self-love,  which  from  the 
sufferings  it  persists  to  endure,  might  rather  be  called  self-hatred.  Yet 
supposing  for  an  instant,  that  a  doctor  might  be  called  in  to  mental  as 
well  as  corporeal  maladies,  how  entirely  would  he  act,  in  the  former 
cases,  upon  the  principle  of  remedy  in  the  latter !  To  the  ill-teoi- 
pered  person  he  would  say,  *^  Sir,  your  mind  is  subject  to  continual 
lever :  we  must  do  our  eodeavonrs  to  make  yoo  cooler,  and  to  this 
end,  I  must  Insist  that  you  keep  yourself  quiet«  Avoid  rancls  »eat, 
which  fills  your  head  with  vapours,  and  mach  wine,  which  sets  yoar 
Jl>lood  in  a  riot;  and  when  your  system  is  brought  down  a  little,  and 
you  get  rid  of  thb  tendency  to  delirium,  you  will  no  longer  tism  pale 
at  sight  of  an  lll-ro«tsted  joint,  or  red  at  erery  j^ke  that  is  aimed  at 
yoo>  or  grow  sullen  at  kindness^  or  be<aome  enraged  at  one  thai  treads 
jon  yoQf  toe,  or  be  fretful  all  day  for  haying  cnt  yourself  while  shaving, 
'Or  wieak  yoar  revenge  upon  otjects  that  qmnot  resist  yon,  or  snffiBr  a 
.pin,  a  hair,  an  Inuendo,  to  vsJike  you  wretch^  for  a  week  to  coose, 
or  In  short,  driv^  away  alj  your  friends  from  yo«r  Infirmity,  lest  thry 
«honld  catch  tibe  contagion^  or  suffer  all  sorts  of  annoyances  when  yoa 
expose  yourself^"  To  the  enripus  person  (je  would  say,  **  Sir  or 
Madam^  your  perceptions  are  all  disordered,  you  a^e  troubled  with  a 
spleen,  which  turns  er^ry  thing  you  hear,  see,  and  fl^e),  to  a  moasier, 
«r  at  least  to  something  which  you  try  to  persuade  yourself  is  a.  mon- 
ster. Seek  the  society  of  your  friends,  enter  heartily  into  thrir 
asppsea^ents,  and  when  yon  hear  one  of  them  say  a  good  thing,  or 
play  a  good  tune,  or  receive  a  good  compliment,  try  ail  yoa  can  to 
enjoy  It  as  well  as  the  rest*^  They  will  be  surprised ;  the*/  ^iii  i>c- 
come  as  social  with  yon  as  with  otliers ;  and  instead  of  QalUng  thrir 
jacas  ugly^  their  ^sjture^  fantastic,  and  ^ir  heads  empjtj,  yoa  will 
Jxid  them  very  well-looking,  decent,  an^  sensible  p^ple ;  or.  If  their 
nasties  should  not  amount  to  so  much,  you  will  at  least  not  be  dts» 

Sitsd  with  their  manners,  or  impatient  |it  ^eir  ignorai^ ;  and  above 
,  you  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  thaf^  nnhappy  trif k  ql  l^ocyii^ 
.  tiuMt  in  proportion  as  yonr  acquaintance  appear  respectable,  yoa,  who 
are  tbe|r  companion,  most  seem  ridiculous*    *£ hns  we  shall  remove 
your  disorder  by  going  up  to  its  cause ;  yonr  blood,  which  b  inclined 
to  become  stiignant,  will  circulate  freely  from  your  heart;  and  yoa 
.  will  shortly  get  rid  of  this  intolerable  oppression,  whicli  is  neither 
,  more  nor  less  than  a  waking  nightmare."— To  the  stingy  person,  the 
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advice  would  be  short  and  simple  :*— ^^  My  good  frietid,  your  heartVi 
blood  it  too  poor ;  you  mast  live  better ;  I  do  not  mean  richly,  which 
is  badly ;  bat  always  hare  the  best  of  what  is  necessary,  and  instead  of 
laying  by  a  few  sbilliDgs  to  be  wasted  on  the  apothecary,  or  to  purchase 
of  yoarself  eadless  anxieties,  throw  them  at  the  head  of  this  imaglnarj 
necessity  which  haunts  you,  and  which  is  a  mere  bogiiear  that  destroys 
your  comfort,  and  frightens  away  your  friends.*'  As  to  sheer  avarice, 
it  is,  we  fear,  an  Incurable  disease :  the-  mortification  lias  (aken  place ; 
the  heart  is  ossified ;  and  a  general  rheumatism,  locking  iip  the  facul- 
ties, prevents  the.  wretched  suiTerer  from  administering  even  to  the 
common  sustenance  of  his  nature.  But  if  there  Is  any  crisis  hi  such 
umaladv,  at  which  the  mental  physidap  could  interpose,  he  woiild 
say,  ^^  Miserable  being,  shake  off  your  lethargy  and  look  about  you. 
To  what  a  state  have  you  redu(;ed  yourself !  four  feelings  have  no 
play  ;  ^ou  have  no  taste  for  a  sound  judgment :  the  eye  of  your  conr 
,scit;nce  never  closes.  Nothing  can  save  you  Jbut  a  recurrence  to  the 
grand  and  simple  remedies  which  Natute  and  Reason  furnbh  to  the 
UQvitiated*  Your  heart  must  be  set  free ;  it  is  too  much  confined  in 
that  narrow  bosom :  it  wants  air  and  exercise ;  it  must  walk  abroad 
among  the  beauties  of  creation,  where  every  thing  breathes  a  glorious 
enlargement,  and  where  you  may  regain  yonr  spirits  for  comfort  and 
your  appetite  Cor  benevolence/* 

But  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  obstructions  which  mental  pa- 
tients always  present  to  their  own  core  with  a  madness  so  pettinacions. 
They  will  not  only  deny  their  disease  altogether,  but  will  swear  they 
have  not  a  symptom  of  it,  though  every  thought,  look,  and  action 
declare  to  the  contrary.  They  are  like  vain  persons  with  shoes  too 
tight  for  their  L^  xbo  though  galled  at  every  step,  and  rendered 
ridiculous  in  ewry  movemeot,  would  rather  die  on.  the  .6pot  than  own 
themselves  uncomfortable.  Accordingly  they  carry  about  their  infir- 
mities with  a  gravity  so  inflexible,  that  were  we  not  convinced  of  their 
sufTeringSy  tbrir  appearance  would  be  altogether  ludicrous,  especially 
If  we  personified  the  figu/es  they  cut  by  the  supposition  of  a  similar 
behaviour  under  bodily  afflictions.  ,  For  instance,  the  man  of  baji 
temper  mny  be  rejgarded  as  one  with  a  whitlow  at  the  end  of  every 
finger,  which  smarts  with  agony  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  which  he 
nevertheless  persists  in  keeping  sore.  The  envious  man  is  one  who  in 
the  height  of  a  fever  is  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  running  his 
head  against  his  neighbour's  wall,  or  hanging  himself  upon  a  pear-tree 
that  looks  over  it,  or  getting  his  best  friend  to  beat  him  about  the  head 
and  shoulders.  The  ladies  under  this  affliction  resemble  those  super- 
annuated gallants,  who  whenever  they  see  a  white  hand,  imagine  they 
feel  it  smacking  their  faces  or  scratching  their  eyes,  and  fall  into  ao 
agony  of  admiration  at  every  beauty  that  comes  across  them,-— with 
this  difference  however,  that  the  flames  and  racks,  of  which  the  latter 
talk  so  ridiculously,  are  felt  in  all  their  misery  by  the  former,  and  the 
ogony  above-mentioned  docs  really  constitute  the  torment  of  their  lives. 
A  person  with  mean  habits  of  saving,  who  is.  continually  pinching  and 
shuffling,  is  as  stupid  as  one  who  should  cherish  an  atfectioQ  of  the 
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skwi/pefpefuilly  frr'lfttlliigf'fo  1iin^«(^r  an^  dis^aH?ng:to  <»t7irrs:  bat 
the  confirm(*d  in}s<^r  is  a  man  jKWitirelj  vain  of  his  wen,  and  notoirtj 
no;  bat  anxious  to  increase  It  by  all  possible  means  to  au  iiitoSerable 
barden. 

We  forbear  to  to\\6w  up  fhe  analogy  beyond  tbeae  eommon  and  erery 
day  mifiadfes,  whied  every  body  may  compare.  It  w  sofficient  to  knov 
*lbtt  tbere  is  not  a  single  one  of  them,  the  cure  of  wWeb  Is  otrt  of  oor 
|>otrer,  If  we  set  ourselves  earnesly  to  look  for  its  wigln  ;  bat  such  b 
Ihe  fhtality  of  human  folly,  and  so  resolute  ftre  ratlontri  beings  to  keep 
lb<ms<lvcs  wretched,  that  ihf*t  hog  disease  to  their  hearft  #h^n  they 
would  shwlder  at  a  chilblain  ov  a  cut  linger.  And  yet  If  pe^pfe  would 
really  thluk  of  this  origin,-^if  'they  would  really  exercise  their  reflec- 
tion oj)On  the  (muses  of  the  ^liagribs,  the  anxieties,  the  motttficattoas, 
Uic  ti*ar5,  and  the  agonies  that  are  continually  arising  from  the  pettiest 
and  most  despiwiblc  things,  U  is  hardly  possible  but  that  many  V>f  then 
would  alter  upon  self-lnspection,  even  were  there  nothing  more  to  in- 
duce them  than  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

MfdKatittg  oh  this  snl^ect  the  other  evening  at  that  stffl  and  de- 
lightful liour,  wfien  it  ts  jnst  too  dark  to  read  but  too  light  to  have 
dandles,  we  got  into  one  of  our  usual  reveries,  and  fancied  oorsefres  a 
kwid  of  mental  doctor  above-mentioned,  wbo  from  being  overvrlielmed 
with  practice  had  stolen  an  hour's  slumber  after  ditiner.  In  the  m\dsi 
'  of  our  enjoymerit,  we  thoufi^t  tbat  a  footman  came  abruptly  in  to  call 
ti.^  io  his  master,  who  had  been  In  a  dismal  way,  he  toM  us,  ever  since 
the  preceding' momkig,— refusing  every  kind  of  sblace,  and  girin^ 
»ym^omt  ofwhat  was  apprehended  to  be  injianity.  "We  asked  the 
'footman  what  lie  had  seen  of  the  disorder;  and,  while  getting  ready  to 
'j^tJ,  n^»ived  the  following  account:  "Sir,**  safd  he,*  *  I  have  always 
»Mon<;ht  that  my  mister  was  not  quite  right ;  but  for  these  t^o  days  be 
has  been  worse  than  ever.  Such  snapping,  and  snarling,  and  kfckin* 
this  thing  and  ticking  t'other,  for  all  the  world  as  If  he  had  l>een  bit! 
This  morning,  I  only  Vent  to  give  him  his  shoes,  which  never  can  be 
])ollMhed  enough  to  suit  him,  and  he  kicked  his  slippers  off  in  my  face, 
ami  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  ruin  him  in  blacking?  At  dinner 
yest**rday  he  Said  that  the  svitei  wine  was  vinegar  •  broke  one  of  the 
tumblers  and  lacked  the  dog  under  the  table  for  it ;  swore  that  the 
mistress  meant  to  provoke  him  because  she  helped  him  to  all  the  nicest 
bits  at  taWe ;  and  smacked  my  young  lady's  cheek  for  going  oat  of  the 
rtwm,  whicb  he  said  was  flying  in  bis  face.  Afterwards '  he  grew  a 
little  qu k't,  bu!  nobody  dared  to  come  near  bim,*  or  to' look  that  way, 
or  to  make  the  least  110130,  he  was  so  touchy.  In  the  evening  we  had 
company,  and  then.  Lord!  Sir,  to  see  how  pleqsafit  he  was,  so  smiling 
and  good-natured  to  etery  oi>e  that  came !  Thirfks*!  to  myself,  who 
M'outd  take  you  to  be  such  a  dtvH  !  AU  tlds  mbrntng  you  would  have 
thought  there  was  a  corpse  lying  in  the  hoosej  every  body  looked  so 
Misnlal  attd  went  about  Uke  a  ghost."  We  w:ere  glad  to  learn  tbat  tiw 
fit  hnd  TUTt  lasted  more  tlian  two  days,  since  we  shoul4  not  have  so 
•much  diiliculty  in  tracing  it  up  to  its  cause,  as  would  have  been  the 
cabc*  with  a  longer  duration.     We  proceeded  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
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hmMo;  and  on  seeing  hU  ntx9  visitor,  tke  paHf'nt  dlil  net  IHrour  him- 
with  theaocastomed  £mi1(*s;  ho  wM  ffwmre  that  wc  oddf^rstoddr  hU  mM« 
lady ;  and  goe^sii^  our  objiME^  6«eti«d  lo  r^gn  himielf  t^  the  tort}(lA)r; 
with  a  kind  of  patient  tm|jatienco.  After  feeling  his  pulse,  examining 
what  muscles  had  beew  most  affected  tti  hisface,and  satisfying  ourselves 
from  those  about  him  how  he  had  passed  the  last  forty  hours,  we  were 
pretty  melt  enabled  U»  follow  back  the  dis<^rdef  thraagh  its  variovs  ex- 
citemevits*  He  was  at  that  moment  labourivig  under  a  tWreat  <pf  4csih* 
heriting  hif}  son.  We  nc«oidiiigly  trac^  tAe  disorder  from  the  disin'* 
herittng  to  a  bat-box  belonging  to  the  young  gimt4emnn,  which  bapptried ' 
to  have  h\\en  in  his  way ;  from  the  Hat-box  to  a  sndff*hox  which  bo  had 
Itt  fall  aft^  dinner;  from  Che  «mufl^l>oiL|o  an  unrasf  doting  in  hischalr^t^ 
froio  the  doting  ki  his  ahaif  to  ao  enormous  meal  daring  which'  be  had* 
abused  all  that  he  swallowed ;  from  the  enormous  meal  to  a  speech* mado 
by  his  wife,  who  had  kindly  begged  him  not  to  venture  so  much  upon  a  dish 
that  had  disagreed  with  him ;  from  the  speech  of  his  wife  to  the  face  of  a 
servant  who  stood  near,  and  who  appeared  to  him  to  be  laughing  in  hia 
sleeve:  from  the  servant,  after  a  number  of  petty  turns  and  stumbling 
blocks  too  numerous  for  detail,  to  the  well-blacked  shoes  v  from  the  well- 
blacked  shoes  to  a  hasty  mouthful  of  hot  tea;  from  the, hasty  mouthful 
of  hot  tea  to  getting  up  late ;  from  getting  up  late,  which  It  s<'cms  lie 
did  half  from  sleepiness  aod  half  from  being  ashamed  to  shew  his  facr, 
to  restlessness  and  peevishness  all  night ;  from  restlessness  iHid  peevish- 
ness all  night  to  a  hearty  supper,  which  he  abused  as  usual ;  from  the 
hearty  supper  to  another  entreaty  on  the  part  of  his  wife: — here  we 
lost  scent  for  a  time,  for  as  the  footman  had  said,  he  had  been  uncom- 
monly pleasant  during  the  stay  of  his  company  ;  but  we  found  the  link 
again  in  the  gentleness  of  his  daughter,  who  had  left  th<^  room,  as  the 
footman  related ; — from  the  gentleness  of  his  daughter,  who  mc  found 
was  very  like  her  mother,  we  proceeded  with  our  tracing  to  the  good 
things  to  which  his  wife  had  helped  him  at  dinner;  from  the  good 
things  to  which  his  wife  heli)ed  him  at  dinner,  to  a  glass  which  he  broke 
in  the  middle  of  it;  from  the  broken  glass  to  an  agitation  of  nerve?, 
arising  from  a  refusal  which  he  had  just  given  an  old  friend  who  wanted 
to  borrow  a  little  money  of  him  ;  from  the  refusal  given  his  old  friend 
to  the  tears  and  patience  of  his  family  all  the  morning ;  from  the  tears 
and  patience  of  his  family  to  a  long  lecture  which  he  had  been  giving; 
them  on  their  want  of  attachment  to  him  ;  from  the  long  lecture  he  had 
been  giving  them  to  another  sulky  and  peevish  breakfast ;  from  the 
sulky  and  peevish  breakfast  to  a  private,  mj'sterious  lecture  given  to 
his  wife  before  he  came  down  stairs;  and, at  last  from  the  private  lec- 
ture, we  came  to  the  grand  secret  of  all, — to  the  fountain  of  this  Nile 
of  tears, — to  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  taunts,  trials,  and  miseries 
which  a  whole  family  had  been  sutl'ering  for  two  long  days,  and  which 
nobody  but  ourselves  dared  to  mention  to  the  unhappy  being. — It  was 
A  Pin  I— Our  hero  had  taken  up  the  comb  to  his  head,  when  a  pin 
which  had  unluckily  found  its  way  between  the  teeth  and  hung  at  a 
right  angle  from  it  by  the  l^^ad,  gave  him  a  lighf  scratch  on  the  peri- 
cranium,    "  Zounds !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  turning  red,    "  Jiless 
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us!**  ijacuIatHl  ike  lady,  turning  pale;— ^nd  Uieo  Ihe  mid  l^ctvre 
enmcd,  i»hich  pnt  aiv  end  to  two  wliole  days  of  good-kumoor  on  bk 
I«rt,  and  an  equal  holiday  of  coBAforl  oo  tiiat  of  his  houaehold. 


How  a  cure  is  to  be  broogbt  about  In  diseases  of  this  kind,  jre  have 
not  room  to  sbew  here ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  much  time  and  pstience. 
Tlie  close  of  our  dream  in  181 1  was  clearly  in  the  wrong ;  for  we  fuf 
cied  ourselres  efieoting  it  on  the  spot.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is, 
that  the  doctor  must  uke  care  he  does  not  want  coring  himself;  and 
that  the  great  art  towards  the  patient,  as  we  heard  a  friend  say  of 
peetish  children,  consists  in  reconciling  him,  not  so  much  to  oUiera,  m 
to  himselil 
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TiMre  he  aniitag  roond  ^boQi  doCb  fliev 
Aad  tak«t  wntg  mkth  bofie  eurkMM  vyet 
Nuw  tliU,  now  that,  he  taSteUi  truderly. 


No.  JLXIL— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  ISA,  18«0. 


It  has  ^ecn  a  great  relief  to  us  during  our  Illness  (from  whJeh,  we 
trast,  we  are  now  reooTering)  to  find  that  the  re«*publicat!on  of  some 
fbrmer  pieces  from  other  periodical  works  has  not  'been  disapproved* 
Being  still  compelled  to  make  ap  oar  nnmbers  In  thfs  way,  we  hate 
the  pleasure  of  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  present  one  with  some 
Table-Talk,  with  which  a  friend  entertained  us  ona^mBar  occasion 
a  few  years  ago  rn  the  Examiner.  To  the  reader  who  happens  not  to 
be  acquainted  with  them  they  will  be  acceptable  for  yery  obrioua 
reasons :  those  who  remember  them,  will  be  glad  to  read  ihem  again  ; 
and  as  for  oursefves,  besides  the  other  reasons  for  teing  gratified,  we 
fe^l  pariicuhir  satisfaction  in  recalling  to  tiie  author^s  memory  as  welt 
as  our  own,  some  genuine  morsels  of  writing  which  be  appears  to  have 
forgotten. — >yhat  follows,  of  our  own,  b  from  the  work  mentioned  in 
our  last;  and  |he  merry  letter,  in  conclusion,  is  from  an  acquaintance, 
whose  intimacy  with  the  wits  of  antiquity  does  not  hinder  him  from 
cracking  jokes  for  us  sickly  moderns.  His  jokes,  in  every  respect, 
were  never  more  in  season. 


BOOKS  WITH  ONE  IDEA  IN  THEM. 

Dun  poetry  fs  to  tne  far  more  oppressive  than  (he  same  qmmtitjr  of 
dullness  in  prose.  The  net  of  attending  to  the  metre  is  perfeotlr  pain- 
ful where  there  is  nothing  to  repay  one  in  the  thooght.  Of  heafvy 
prose  I  can  swallow  a  good  dose.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  de- 
terred front  reading  through  a  book  which  I  had  begun,  supposing  the 
subject  to  be  to  my  mind,  except  Ritrick's  Pilgrhn.  The  freezing, 
appalling,  petryfying  dullness  of  that  book  Is  quite  astounding.  Yet 
is  there  one  lively  image  in  the  preface,  which  an  author  In  the  present 
day  might  comfort  himself  by  applying  to  his  reviewers :  **  If  the 
writer  of  these  pages  shall  chance  to  meet  with  any  that  AaH  imly 
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stodjT  to  earn  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  he  is  prepared  iM^orelttiid 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  nor  to  be  more  troubled  at  their  incirtlitj, 
than  a  devout  hermit  is  at  the  ugly  faces  which  the  creatures  wb« 
something  resemble  men  make  at  him  as  he  is  walking  through  the  6e* 
serts."  An  amusing  catartogae  might  be  made  of  books  which  contain 
but  one  good  passage.  They  would  l>^  a  sort  of  single  speech  Hannl- 
tons ;  if  iklaam^s  palfry  might  not  be  thought  a  more  apt  coaoterpait 
to  them.  Killigrew's  play  of  the  Parson's  Wedding,  which  in  lengtk 
of  masny  dullness  exceeds  many  books,  fs  remarkable  for  one  little 
spark  of  lireliness.  The  languishing  fine  lady  of  the  piece  exdaiiK 
most  characteristically,  upon  coming  in  tired  with  walking  :  ^'  I  aai 
glad  I  am  come  home,  for  I  am  e'en  as  weary  with  this  walking.  For 
God*s  sake,  whereabouts  does  the  pleasure  of  walking  lie  ?  I  swetr 
I  hare  often  sought  it  till  I  was  weary,  and  yet  I  could  ne'er  find  it."^ 
Charron  on  Wisdom,  a  cumbrous  piece  of  formality,  which  Pope's 
eulogium  lately  betrayed  «ie  into  the  j^msai  of,  has  one  splendid 
passage;  page  138,  (I  think)  English  translation.  It  contrasts  the 
open  honours  with  which  we  invest  the  sword,  as  the  means  of  patting 
man  out  of  the  world^  with  the  concealing  and  retiring  circvmslsnm 
that  aocompany  his  introduction  into  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  gorgeons  aod 
happy  eloquence.— What  could  Pope  mean  by  that  line, — ^^  sage 
MoHtaigne,  or  more  sage  Charron  V*  Montaigne  is  an  immense  trea- 
sure-house  of  obser?ation,  anticipating  all  the  discoTeries  of  sacceed- 
ing  essayists.  You  cannot  dip  in  him  without  being  struck  with  tk 
aphorism,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  All  the  Trrtters  oa 
common  life  since  him  have  done  nothing  but  echo  him.  Ton  cannot 
open  him  without  detcctiug  a  Spectator,  or  starting  a  Rambler  ;  be- 
sides that  his  own  character  pervades  the  whole,  and  binds  it  sweetlj 
together.  Charron  is  a  mere  piece  of  formality^  scholastic  dry  bones, 
without  sinew  or  living  flesh. 


ORAY*S  BARD. 


.  The  beard  of  Gray'a  Bard^  ^^  streaming  like  a  meteor,*'  had  always 
struck  me  as  an  injudicious  imitation  of  the  Satanic  ensign  in  Ur 
Paradise  Lost)  which 

ftilt  hi^  •^aacpd« 
Shone  Uk«  a  meteor  slreftiniog  to  the  wind  t 

till  the  ^t  her  day  I  met  with  a  passage  in  Hey  wood's  old  play,  Tb« 
f^our  Prentices  of  London,  which  it  is  difhcult  to  imagine  not  to  be 
tl|e  origin  of  the  similitude  in  both  poets.  The  lintf  in  Italics  Graj 
^as  almost  Tcrbatim  adopt(d— 
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f n  Sioh  lowcrf  luine*  Iim  victpViouii  (imf^^ 
Blowing  deBaoce  this  way;  and  it  »hew» 
IJke  a  red  meteor  in  the  troubled  nir. 
Or  like  «  blazin*;  comet  lliat  fortelU 
Tlie  fall  of  priiuo<(. 

All  here  is  noble,  and  as  it  should  be^  The  comparison  enlarges  the 
thing  compared  withoot  stretching  it  upon  a  violent  racl(,  till  it  bursts 
with  ridiculous  explosion.  The  application  of  such  gorgeous  imagery 
to  an  old  roan^s  beard  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Bardoifian  bombast :  ^^  see 
you  these  meteors,  these  exhalations  f"  or  the  raptures  of  an  Oriential 
lorer,  who  should  compare  fits  mistress's  nose  to  a  watch-tower  or  a 
steeple.  The  presageful  nature  of  the  meteor,  which  maKes  so'fine  an 
adjunct  of  the  simile  in  lle^wood,  Milton  has  judiciously  omitted,  as 
less  proper  to  his. purpose  •  but  he  seems*  not  to  have  overlooked  the 
he^uiy  of  It,  l)y  his  introdui;tng  the  superstition  In  a  succeeding  bob|L— -^ 

.like  a  come!  bMrn*i)9 
Tliat  (Vret  tUe  length  of  Ophiiicli.U8bii;:c, 
III  iir  arctic  •ky,  and  froji|i  his  horrid  htf\f 
ph«kef  pefttiicooB  and  w%r. 


PLAY-HOUSe  MEMORANDA. 

I  •nee  sat  in  4he  Pit  of  Danry^ane  Theatre  next  to  a  blind  manj 
who,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  a  stveet  BMsician^  well  known  abo^t 
l^0tk4om.'  The  play  was  Richanl  the  Third,  aad  It  was^mrious  to  ol>^ 
•enre  tie  interest  whieh  he  t«ok  in  efcry  successiYe  soehe^  so  far  more' 
Urely'  thaa«ou1d  be  perceked  in  any  of  the  c«tnpany  around  him;  A& 
those  fMthetic  iotertlews  between  the  -Queen  and  Deehess  of  York  J 
aftertJiemardef  of  thechilfiren,  his  eyea  (or  rather- the  plicei^  wbere^ 
eyes  should  hare  bees j  gashed  out  tears  in  torrents*  and  he  tat  iiiU» 
tranced  in  attention,  while  etary  one  about  him  was  timring,  partly  at 
fcim,  and  partly  at  the  grotesque  figures  and  wJ^tched  action  *f  the 
women,  who  had  been  selected  by  managerial  taste 4e  personate  those* 
Doyai  roournecs.  iiaviag  nddrawbaek  af .  sight  to  iihpair  Ms  ^ensihiai 
lies,  he  simply  attended  to  the  sceae^  And  received  its  tinsophistiaated' 
impression.  So  nrach  the  rather  her  celestial  liglit  shone  inwafd.  I' 
was  pleased  witb  a^  observatami  whidi  lie  made^  wlien  I  asked  btai* 
how  he  liibed  Kean^e,  who  played  Riehard.  I  should  hare  thonght* 
KfitLid  he)  that  that  man  liad  been  reaiKng  sometii4ng>  out  o€  a  book)  if  t' 
had  not  known  that  I  was  in  a  play«.ho«se« 

I  was  once  amoaed  in  a  dilferent  way  by  a.  knot  of  country  people^ 
who  had  oome  to  see  a  play  at  that  same  'fheatre.  They  seemed  per- 
fectly  inatteative  to  all  the  be^t  performers  for  the  iir^t  act  or  two, 
though  the  piece  wai  admirably  played,  but  kept  poring  in  the  plny^ 
bill,  and  were  evidently  watch/iig  for  the  appearance,  of  ono,  who  was' 
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to  b«  the  sonrce  of  svpreme  ddight  tv^  (hem  thn*  night.  Al  length  the 
expected  actor  arrived,  who  happeDed  to  be  in  posiesdon  of  a  very  ts- 
aigmficaot  part,  not  much  abore  a  mule.  I  saw  their  (atnt  attempt  at 
nusing  a  clap  on  his  appearance,  and  theic  disafipotntnient  at  not  beiof 
seconded  by  the  audience  in  general.  Isaw  tbem  try  to  admire  and 
to  find  out  Something  very  wonderi^il  in  hirai  and  wondering  all  the 
while  at  the  moderate  sensation  be  produced.  I  saw  their  pleasure 
and  ^eir  interest  subside  at  last  into  flat  moriification,  when  the  riddle 
was  atoAcc  unfolded  by  my.recolkcting  that  this  performer  bore  the 
same  unine  with  an  actor,  then  in  the  acme  of  his  celebrity^  at  CoTent- 
Garden,,  but  who  lately  finished  his  thei^trical  and  mortal  career  oa 
the  oiher  side  the  Athintic«  They  had  come  to  see  Mr.  C— >  bat 
had  cpme  to  the  wrong, housf* 

Is  It  a  stale  remark  to  say^  that  I  have  constantly  found  the  interest 
excited  at  a  play-house  to  bear  an  exact  inverse  proportion    to  the 
price  paid  for  admission.     Formerly,  when  my  light  and  hearing  were 
more  perfect,  and  my  purse  a  little  lesa  so,  I  was  a  fre<iiienter  of  the 
upper  gallery  in  the  old  Theatres.    The  eager  attention,  the  breathles 
listening,  the  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  word,  the  quick  anticipatioa  of  the 
significance  of  the  scene,  (ererr  sense  kept  as  it  were  upon  a  dtarp 
look  out),  which  are  exhibited  by  the  occupiers  of  those  higher  and 
now  almost  out-of-sight  regions  (who,  going  seldom  to  a  play,   canaet 
afford  to  lose  any  thing  by  inattention),  suffer  some  little  dioiioaUoB, 
as  you  descend  to  the  lower  or  two«shilling  ranks ;  bat  still  the  joy  ii 
lively  and  nnallayed,  save  by  soma  little  iaoofsion  of  manners,  the  ex- 
pression of  it  is  expected  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  natural  liveliness. 
Theotkenplaiiditaof  the  t^ankHOtakev  wo»ldhere  bec^osidkvadas 
g9iag.a  little  beyand.the  ltiie.«-4fi  the  pit  first  hegite  thai  aceojitA 
Cffltioal  fiuiHty,  which^  making  a  man  the  judge  of  histowa  pleaettfvi, 
iOQ  often  oonstitoles  him  the-  eaecationer  of  hla  own  and  otib^  I    ¥o» 
pay  see  thejealoasy  of  heiag  nndoly  pleased,,  the  sn^pi^aof  htm; 
ifk^tk  ia  to  adjluire ;  Sa  shorty  the  vile  critioal  sptiril,.  oreepnig  aiMi  4il^ 
nisifligjtself^  and  spffeidiDg>  from  the  wrinkled  brows  and  dandlf  «yc» 
of  thafraot  row  sagesiaod  newspaper  repotftees  (ite  proper  reswienoaV 
tUl  it  infects  aad  closids  otec  the  thoughtless,  vacaA6  GonaAetiancr,  ol 
John  Bull,  tsadestoeai,  and-  desks  ol  conntiog^houses,  who,  bat  fee 
that  appeoaiBuitjon,  unould  havo  beefr-oonleated  to-  hate  grianied  vnth- 
ooi  rale,  Mid  to  hnie.  been  plaaied  wathooi  asking  .why«    Tke  sittM^ 
mtii  4.  ctitio  is  oont^gioos^    SUIfc  iv»w  mad  theny  a  genuine  spedaior  m 
to  be  loaod  among  theim,  ii  shopkeeper  aod  his  funily,  whose  heiml 
iitUlatiottS  of  mirth,  and  geatrotts.  chuckllngn  of  appkow,  camioft  wait 
or  be  at  leisure  to  take  thcioe  from  the  soar  jhidghig  fiM3es«aboat  thov. 
Hnply  they  never  dreasned'that  there  wesc  soeh  animals,  in  natate  as 
critics  or  reviewers ;  even  the  idea  of  an  author  ma^r  be  a  specniatioa 
they  never  entered  iwtd;  hot  they  take  the  mtrth  they  find  aaa  pare 
effutfiOB  of  the  actor-folks,  set  there  on  pnrpoae  tomake  them  faai,    I 
love  the  anenqatring  gsatitade  of  snch  speciatocs*     As^  lor  the  Boaoss 
I  never  can  uoderstMd  what  brings  the  people  thervw    I  sec   snch 
(ri^  indifferenoe^  soch  nncpnaecnMi  spe^talorship,  such  iaipeoctra* 
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Mi4^  4m  piMiiii^  9i  Uf  otatrary'^  siloh  bring  ki.  ihk  hotai^  ttd  ^  ml 
pi  Ity  tfCFtBinlif  tiey  come  tw  nearer  dw  imMre  of  ikb  Gotni^uptbikm 
a^stem  of  Lncretros  at  least,  than  tkne  bonettv  l^arijr^  iwU^pleaseAy 
unindifferent  mortals  aboTe,  who,  from  time  immemoria!,^  kilpaihBdl 
thti^oamey  upon  naater  groond  tliao  slbiiiitSoft,  a9M|$neclthctm. 
<  Take  the  play^hodSB  attaogeAter,  there  in  a  lebf  siteof  e«|oyfhe«t,1]iaR 
tftsed  t#  be.  Formeri^r  you  aught  see  aoaiMhtfig  like  the  eftect'  of  ^bm 
▼eltj  upon  a  citicieit^  hit  wife  aiMl  daogktevs^  ia^  the  Rt ;  tbeie :  corbsltyv 
upao  erery  new^  face  thai  eniered'  opon  the  Atage.  The  talk  of  hmr 
thej  got  ia  at  tho  dioor,  attd*  haM  tfusjr  fuerearowided  upmn  wm^iarmew 
oceasioD,  made  a^  tk>g^  tiU  the  cvrteia  drlsvr  np.  ',  Fedple^'g*  inm 
often  Bow««<*da|yB  to  nttke  tfteic  Ingress  or  egrear  of'oengeqiaOMoo^ 
QuAdaHi  oCaetien)  years  cifage^^iUteft  as  iraii&i^  . 

ajfieaaidkas  knoiiiiogty?  (according  to  tie  retiailied  opioiea)  a»  groaEts 
per^aos;  more  than  the  gro^MH/p^rSdas  itk  mfBat^  OhiwbeashaH^f 
Carg^fisat  sceiag  a  ptauf^  aft  tiwagaof  fite  op  an  ?  It-waal  Aataaevxps^ 
Wl^  phiyedty  or arto  sang  iatt^  I  knaw^  not.  Saek  Ion  tdaafeaa  actbis^ 
naro^a^  oe  actors'  rearits^  newer  enbereA  oiy  head*  -  Tte  mystery*  at 
M^  was  not  ont  open  and  d^safpated  Car  ma  l>}t  ibose  wJtortoo&  niA 
thereb.  It  was  Artaxerxea  aiid  Ariacea  and  Mrtndann  that  Irsanr^  not 
lin  Beaid^  t  Mr«  Leoni^^ar M^  Kcanedji*  Ub  wns^ali'  attchaMtmanI 
aad-a^eaaab  No  saaK  pbsasitfe  has  skioaaisitM  me  batla  dreams^ 
I  was.iB  l^iaia  Ibriha  timaw  and  tha  baniii^  idolof  Iheir  derotfon  kn 
fbto  Temple  ahnast  ieemfevtBa  ma  itath  ti  wonhlppiBf .  I  «raai  asrakstniok^ 
and  beKaredthoiasignificatiatta  fto  bosbmadiing  nMim  thiin  elemeiKai 
fiaea.  I  araay  willk  Urkl,  us  the  body  of  the  san.^.'Wbat  ahoald  I  baaa 
gained:  byt  kaaaiiiif  (as  I  shoald  haae  done,  had  I  been  faben  thirtj^ 
yeats  laiter>  thit  mt,  aolar  nspteoaatatioa  was  a  meria  patoAed  aoem^ 
thmt  had  nebhefl  fire  naa  liglit  in  itaallV  •md  that  tie  royal  pliaatonis,, 
wiriah  paased  in  reaiew  before  ma^  waaa  iMt  aaoh.-  oomnba  aioiMa  as 
1  aoald  see  eiery  day  out  of  my  hAet*s.  widdbw  ^  We  oroah;  the.  iii 
anilyof  delighilaDd  wonder  in  children,  by  etpkiaiag  avsry  tMNg<» 
W-o  take  them  to  tlie>saorce  of  IbetNile,  and  shew  tlrem  the>scalhcy» 
caaainga,  instead  of  lattfiig  -Hiis  begiamnaa  of  that  -  sevenfold  streaoi 
aeamin  In  impcaetraWe  daafcaiss,  a  myittenodsqaestkra  9$  woad^iamtt 
andideli^tt*aige8«  t 


TU£  TfiUE  ENJOYMENT  OF  SPLENDPUB, 
A  cantata  AroLeaea* 

Doabtless,  salth  the  Utnstriona  Ma,  he  tbal  gaiaetk  matk  posaession 
hath  need  of  the  wrists  of  Hong  and  the  serioasoess  of  Shan^Fee,  siace 
pakices  are  nbt  built  with  a  teaspoon,  nor  are  to  be  kept  by  one  Who^ 
auwMtk  after  batterAies*    Vitt  above  all  it  is^  necesea^y  thi^t  he  who 
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carrieth  a  grett  borden,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  should  hold  Ilis  head 
as  lowljr  as  b  necessary,  lest  on  lifting  it  oo  high  he  bring  his  tvemtore 
to  nought,  and  lose  with  the  spectators  the  glory  of  true  gravity,  whicii 
is  nicekiiess; 

Quo,  who  was  the  son  of  Qaee,  who  was  the  son  of  Qoee^Foiig,  who 
was  the  five  hundred  and  fiftieth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  ever-UKbe- 
femembered  Fing,  chief  minister  of  the  Emperor  Yan,  one  day  walked 
«rat  into  the  streets  of  IVkIn  In  aU  the  lustre  of  his  rank.  Quo,  besides 
the  greatness  of  his  birth  and  the  multitude  of  his  accomplishmeiits, 
was  a  courtier  of  the  first  order,  and  his  pigtail  was  proportioiiate  to 
his  merits,  for  it  hung  down  to  the  ground  and  kissed-  the  dost  as  k 
went  witb  Hi  bunch  of  artificial  roseSt  Ten  huge  and  sparkKng  rings, 
yrhkk  encrusted  His  hands  with  diamonds,  and  almost  rivailod  the  soo 
that  struck  o«  them,  led  the  ravMied  eyes  of  the  beholders  to  the  more 
yrecions  enormity  of  his  nails,'  which  w«re  each  an  inch  loi^,  and  by 
proper  nibbing  m^ht  have  tai^lht  the  barbarians  of  the  Weut  to  look 
Ivkh  just  scorn  on  their  many<*wTt^ng  machines.  But  even  these  were 
nothing  to  the  precious  stones  that  covered  him  from  head  to  foot. 
Uis  boanet,  in  which  a  peacock's  leather  was  stnok  in  a  most  engaging 
manner,  #as  surmounted  by  a  sapphii^  of  at  least  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg;  his  shoulders  and  sides  sustahied  a  real  burden  of.  treasure ;  and 
as  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  at  court,  being  excecdii^y  cor- 
pulent, and  indeed,  as  hb  flatterers- gave 'ont,  har^yaUeto  walk,  it 
may  be  iumgincd  that  he  proceeded  at  no  undignified  pace.  He  wooM 
have  ridden  in  hb  sedan,  had  he  been  lighter  of  body,  but  so  much 
nuafifttctKl  corpuletfee  was  not  to  beooncealedi  and  ho  went  on#5e€ 
timt  nobody  might  suspect  him  of.  pretending  to  a  dignity  he  did  net 
possess*  Behind  him,  thrf«  svrvents  attended,  dad  in  the  most  gor« 
geotts  silks ;  the  middle  one  heldhb  umbrella  over  bb  head ;  he  oh  the 
right  bore  a  fius  of  ivory,  whereon  were  carved  the  exploits  oC  Whay<^ 
(^sng ;  and  he  on  the  left  sustained  a  purple  hag  on  eaeh  arm,  cma 
containing  opium  and  Arc<ca*nut,  the  ether  the- ravishing  preparation 
of  GiorSeng,  which  possesses  the  Five  ReUshes.  ^All  the  eervanis 
looked  the  same  way  as  their  master',  that  b  to  say,  straight  forward, 
with  their  eyes  nu^esti^lly  hall^shut,  oniy  they  cried  every  now  aad 
then  with  a  loud  voice, — ''  Vanish  from  before  the  Ulustribns  Quo, 
favourite  of  the  mighty  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 

Though  the  favourite  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  the  great  homage  that  was  paid  him  as  well  by 
the  faces  as  the  voices  of  the  multitude.  But  one  person,  a  B<msf', 
seemed  transported  beyond  all  the  rest  with  an  enthusiasm  of  adndra* 
tion,  and  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  side,  bowing  to  the 
earth  at  every  ten  paces  and  exclaiming,  ^^  Thanks  to  my  lord  for  his 
jewels!*'  After  repeating  this  for  about  six  times,  he  encreased  the 
expressions  of  his  gratitude,  and  said,  ^^  Thanks  to  my  illustrious  lord 
from  his  poor  servant  for  hb  glorious  jewttlsy'^^^and  thcd  again, 
'^  Thanks  to  my  iUustrious  lord,  whose  eya  knoweth  not.  depjuialioB, 
from  bb  poor  servant,  who  is  net. (it  to  exist  before  him,  for  his  jewels 
that  make  the  rays  of  the  mxK  look  like  itik» '    in  sii^rt,  the 
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gratitvde  wafi  ^o  great,  and  its  lun^iige  delivered  In  phrtMS  00^  thokp, 
that  Quo  could  contain  his  curiosity  no  longer,  and  lufiiing  aside^ 
demanded  to  know  hb  meaning :  ^^  I  have  not  given  you  the  jewels,'* 
fiatd  the  favourite,  ^^  and  why  should  you  thank  me  for  them  ?" 

^^  Refulgent  Quo !"  answered  the  Bonze,  again  bowing  to  the  earthy 
<^  what  you  Say  is  as  true  as  the  five  maxims  of  Fo,  who  was  lx>rn  with- 
out  a  father :— but  your  slave  repeats  his  thanks,  and  fs^ndeed  infi- 
nitely obliged.  Yon  must  know,  O  dazzling  son  of  Quee,  that  of  all 
my  sect  I  have  perhaps  the  greatest  taste  for  enjoying  myself.  Seeing 
my  lord  therefore  go  by,  J  could  not  but  be  transported  at  having  so 
great  a  pleasure-,  and  said  to  myself,  ^  The  great  Quo  is  very  kind  t^ 
■le  and  my  fellow-citisens :  he  has  taken  infinite  labour  to  acquire  his 
magnificence;  he  takes  still  greater  pains  to  preserve  if,  and  all  the 
while,  I,  who  am  lying  under  a  shed,  enjoy  it  for  nothing*' '''  ; 

A  hoiidred  years  after,  when  the  Eoiperor  Wluuig  beard  this  st^ry, 
he  {diminished  the  expenditure  of  Ms  household  one  half,  and  ordered 
the  dead  Bonze  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  af  a  Colao.  > 
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Mn.  Indicator, — Whatl  and  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  this, 
at  page  62,  No.  60,  is  *<  a  specimen  of  a  joke  run  down  ?"  For  "  run 
down,"  read  "  wound  up."  There  are  limits  to  human  wisdom,  but 
none  to  folly.  Hercules  might  come  to  a  stand  still,  but  our  merry 
friend  with  the  bauble  was  never  heard  to  exclaim  ne  plus  ultra.  After 
reading  your  pleasant  article  Jn  our  coterie  the  other  evening,  we  took 
down  "  the  boi>k"  you  allude  to,  (it  gets  into  most  libraries  of  any 
size),  and  it  quickly  inspired  us  with  the  following  dry  jokes:— 

A.  Et  certamen  erat,  Corydon  cum  Thyrside,  nuignum,-^Post- 
habui— '•^-^eria  ludo.  Allons.  I  know  an  infant  who,  on  merely  see- 
ing it,  was  cured  of  \f  ater  in  the  head. 

B.  A  dropsical  gentleman  given  over  by  his  physicians  was  neter 
tapped  again,  after  he  had  read  it. 

A.  Carry  a  copy  under  your  arm,  and  you  need  no  umbrclln. 

B.  A  number  were  sent  over  to  Ireland,  just  at  the  time  they  had 
almost  abandoned  the  idea  of  reclaiming  bogs. 

C.  A  friend  of  mine  on  the  coast  has  recovered  ninety  acres  of  land 
from  the  sea,  by  possessing  a  copy.     He  calls  it  his  Copyhold  land. 

A.  Sou  they  tells  me,  that  Kehama  had  one  in  his  pocket  when  he 
walked  into  the  ocean,  and  it  divided. 

B.  When  I  travel,  1  always  take  it  to  read  in  bed ;  and  though  I 
never  use  a  warming  pan,  I  never  had  the  rheumatism  in  my  life. 

A.  It  must  be  a  very  ancient  work,  for  we  owe  to  it  the  origin  oif 
the  terms  "  dry  study,"  "  dry  reading,"  &c. 
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C.  It  Is  twt  f^enMy  known,  bot  the  cenjarer  nibs  bmnplf  wMb  k, 
bdope  iie  dipt  his  am  in  boiling  water* 

B.  Some  one  swearing,  4iiesed  it  in  jest,  wMch  bpougiit  on  tbe  coia- 
plaiiit  of  parched  lips.  Feeling  this,  he  tlnrew  It  down,  and  transplng 
Am  U,  was  Md  ap  wtth^^ilMakia. 

C.  It  is  an  ^cHlent  substhute  in  batUng  for  ao  cil-skin  cap* 
A*  It  fe  said  to  be  wery  saperior  in  efikacy  to  a  der^M  biscuit. 

D<  tt^  favnd  in  most  libraries,  which  oocasloM  such  an  aoounmli^ 
tion  '6f  d^ist  in  those  pieces. 

B«  A  norse,  wbo  took  it  op  bj  aoddont,  was  obliged  to  wean  dm 
vhM-Arectty. 

D.  A  f^i^w  4liat  I  know,  tffter  borying  her  IradMiid,  retired  io  Iwr 
^set,  smd  hating  Tcad  a  page,  never  shed  anoliher  tear.  Tlib  nay 
be  considered  Its  greaflest  niiracle  I 

•  C  Its  author,  who  is  said  to  haet  run  nmd  daring  the  ^o^i^js, 
'wtot^ft  on  the  sands  ef  Africa,  IVom  trtieaoe-it  wsrsSpaoght  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  by  mcmns  of  flie  Sh-acoa.  ^  Nil  •dictum,  quod  oaa 
dictum  prius,"  is,  as  you  now  see,  a  mighty  foolish  maxim  ;  and,  as  a 
foolish  bit  of  Latin  makes  a  tery  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  English 
that  precedes  it, 

**  VhMU  in  §m9fhtUpm 
Vife  vilt.*- 

%  O 

*  Live  «nd  pm^rve  yotnr  hetfth  for  olbtr  folic*, 
Aod  dofi*t  forget  to  lore,  siifl  cr^cK  your  joliet. 
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There  he  apiviag  roimd  ab^m  ilotb  ii% 

And  t9Au»  aunrey  vith  busie  ciuripps  f:^t : 
l*ow  this,  now  th«t»  he  tastttli  tenderly. 

SpSNitlU 


No,  LXiri;.— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  ^th,  1820: 


The  author  of  the  Ta^/e.Tjft  in  osr  last  has  obliged  m  with  the 
following  pungent  morsels  of  Sir  Thomas  More,-Mi«f  11$,  we  maj  oalL 
them.  Brantome,  noticing  the  oaths  of  some  emineii^  Christian  man- 
slayers,  and  informing  us  that  ^'  the  good  man,  Monsieur  de  la  Roche 
da  Maine,  swore  by  *  God^s  head  full  of  relics,^  "  adds  tn  a  paren- 
thesis,—<' Where  the  devil  did  he  get  thai  ^'-^^  Ou  diable  aToit.il 
trouT^  ce!ay-l&  F*  We  may  apply  this  Tivaoiovls  mode  of  <|«iestioDiogy 
with  a  more  critical  propriety,  to  these  eminent  Chrktian  ^^pposert  of 
reforipation,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  ask  them,  wlier^  the 
devil  they  ^et  a  notion  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  charity  ?  It  is  poa* 
sible  to  htite  for  the  salce  of  a  loviag  theory  j  but  it  it  a  dangarooa 
piece  of  self-ilattery,  and  more  lil^ely  to  sprifi^up  in  liatiag  than  loving 
mftlds.  If  it  partalies  of  the  reverent  privileges  of  sarrow  in  those 
If  ho  are  unsuccessful  or  oppressed,  it  is  odiouii  in  those  who  are  l|oa- 
risfirng,  and  we  are  afraid  is  nothing  liut  sheer  dogmatism,  and  tjiWDJr 
even  in  men  as  great  as  Sir  Thomas  More. 

•  We  re.tom  pur  thanlis  to  C.  W.  for  the  arnvsement  as  weH4U  as- 
^sti^nce  which  his  puvSult  of  the  dry  joke  has  aflbrded  us;  It  is  very 
pteasaqt,  circumstantial,  and  outrageeu^  We  havis  parilealar  aatii^ 
nction  in  drinking  his  health  afUr  it,  especiaijy  if  he  Ims  %een  an  It^ 
valid  like  ourselves,^  as  from  his*  signature  we  are  ificlhied  io  suspect. 
We  hope  to  resume  epr  work  in  a  week  Qt  two« 


8IR  tflOMAS  MORE. 

Of  th^  writings  of  tjbis  distlngipphed  character  little  is  rem^mbered 
at  presep^  beyond  bis  Eutopia^  and  yome  Epigrams.  Put  there  is 
extant  a  massive  folio  of  hl9  Theological  Wprks  in  English,  partly 
Practical  Divinity,  but  for  the  greater  part  Polemfs,  against  the  gfanS 
Lntheraa  Heresy,  just  thep  beginning  to  flower.    From  these  I  many 

Vol.  It. 
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years  ago  made  some  extracts,  rejecting  only  tbe  antiquated  ortte- 
graphy,  (they  being  intended  only  for  my  own  amusement)  except  In 
some  instances  of  proper  names,  &c«  I  send  them  yon  as  I  find  tbnm, 
thinking  that  some  of  yonr  readers  may  consider  them  as  cnrioas.  The 
first  is  from  a  Tiaot  against  Tyndale,  called  the  Gm^ilolnm  of  T^s- 
daU^B  Ataicer.*  The  author  of  ReHpo  Medici  somewhere  nys, 
^^  his  conscience  would  give  him  the  lye,  if  she  should  sar  that  he  a^iao« 
lutely  detested  or  hated  any  essence  (mi  the  Demi**  Whether 
Browne  was  not  out  In  his  metaphysics,  when  he  suppoaed  hniself 
capable  of  hating,  that  is,  enUrttofdng  a  permmal  aoerwm  tOy  a  being 
•o  abstracted,  or  such  a  Concrete  of  all  irreconcileable  abstrmctioos 
rather,  as  usually  passes  for  the  meaning  of  that  name,  I  contend  not; 
but  that  the  same  hatred  in  kind,  which  he  professed  against  our  great 
spiritual  enemy,  was  in  downright  earnest  cultivated  and  defended  by 
More  against  that  portentous  phenomenon  in  those  times,  a  Heretic^ 
from  his  speeches  against  Luther  and  Tyndale  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  His  account  of  poor  Hytton  which  follows  (a  refonnado 
priest  of  the  day)  Is  penned  with  a  wit  and  malice  hyper-satanic.  It  is 
faifinitely  diverting  In  the  midst  of  its  diabolism,  if  it  be  not  nther, 
what  Coleridge  calls, 

Too  wicked  for  •  tmn^,  too  Tooliah  fbr  a  tear. 

-««— ^  now  to  the  Intent  that  ye  may  somewhat  see  what  good  CSiris- 
tkn  faith  Sir  Thomas  Hytton  was  of^  this  new  saint  of  Tindale's  cano* 
jiiaation.  In  whose  burning  Tindale  §o  gaily  glorieth,  and  which  hath 
his  holiday  so  now  appointed  to  him,  that  St.  Polycarpus  mast  give 
him  i^aee  in  the  Calenllar,  I  shall  somewhat  show  you  what  wholc^ 
aoflse  heresies  this  holy  martyr  held.  First  ye  shall  understand^  that 
ha  was  a  priest,  and  thlling  to  {xUher's  sect,  and  afUr  that  to  the  sect 
'  of  Friar  Huakki  and  iZwIngltus,  cast  off  matins  and  mass,  and  all 
divine  service,  and  so  became  an  apostle,  sent  to  and  fro,  betweoi  ev 
English  heretics  beyond  the  sea,  and  such  as  were  here  at  home.  Now 
ha^peit  it  so,  that  after  he  had  visited  here  his  holy  congregations  ia 
divers  comers  and  luskes  lanes,  and  comforted  them  in  the  Ix>rd  to 
ataad  stiff  with  the  devil  in  their  errors  and  heresies,  as  he  was  going 
back  again  at  Gravesend,  God  tontidming  the  great  labour  iiat  k  kai 


UJeenah^ady^anddekrmmingiolniHghiBS^^ 

man  thai  heheld  him  took  him  for  a  iSrf.  For  whereas  there  hnd  been 
certain  linen  clothes  pilfered  away  that  were  hanging  on  an  hedge,  and 
Sir  Tliomas  Hitton  was  walking  not  far  off  mtspicumdy  in  the  mediaiion 
^hiM  heredtB  :  the  people  doubting  that  the  beggarly  knave  had  stolen 
the  clouts,  fell  in  question  with  htm  and  searched  him,  and  so  found 
they  certain  letters  secretly  conveyed  In  his  coat,  written  from  evan- 
gelical brethren  here  unto  the  evangelical  heretics  beyond  the  aca. 
And  upon  those  letters  founden,  he  was  with  hb  letters  brought  lie> 
fore  the  most  Rev.  Father  in  God  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbnrj^  and 

*  To  lome  foregoue  Tract  of^ore'i,  of  wUoh  I  have  loat  the  lUlt. 
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ftfterwaid  m  well  b^  his  Lopdship  tsby  th«  Re?.  Fath.er  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  examtnedi  and  after  for  his  abomioable  heresies  delivered 
to  the  secalar  handtf  and  barned.^ 

What  follows  (from  th^  same  Tract)  Is  mddfn^  alktlobjr  tholotr<M 
doctlon  of  the  name  of  Erasmus,  Morel's  intimate  friend ;  tfaotigh  bjr 
the  sting  in  the  rear  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  It  was  to  a  little  tern* 
porlstng  only,  and  to  some  thin  politic  partitions  from  these  Reformers^ 
that  £rasmos  Owed  his  exemption  from  the  bitter  anathema^  More 
had  in  store  for  them.  The  h>ve  almost  make  the  haie  more  shochlnf 
by  the  contrast!  ' 

— — "  Then  he  (Tyndale)  asketh  me  why  I  hare  not  con« 
tended  with  Erasmus,  whom  he  catleth  mjr  darling,  of  all  this  long 
while,  for  translating  of  ihh  word  ecclena  into  this  word  congr^m 
gaUo*  And  then  he  cometh  forth  with  his  feat  proper  tann^,  tlSit  I 
favour  him  of  likelihood  for  making  of  his  Book  of  Morxa  in  my 
house.  Tliere  had  he  hit  me,  lo !  save  for  lack  of  a  little  salt.  I  hartf 
not  contended  with  Erasmus  my  darling,  because  I  found  no  suclt 
tnalicions  intent  with  Erasmus  my  darling,  as  I  find  with  Tyndale. 
For  had  I  found  with  Erasmus  my  darling  the  shrewd  intent  and  pur* 
pose,  that  I  find  In  Tyndale,  Erasmus  my  d^ri^Qg  should  be  no  more 
my  darling*  But  I  find  in  Erasmus  my  dUrllng,  that  he  detesteth  and 
abborreth  the  errors  and  heresies,  that  Tyndale  plainly  teacheth  and 
abideth  by,  and  therefore  Erasmus  my  darling  s^all  be  my  dear  daf- 
ling  still.  And  surely  if  Tyndale  had  either  never  taught  them,  or  vei 
had  the  grace  to  revoke  them,  then  should  Tyndale  be  my  dear*  darling 
too.  But  while  he  holdeth  such  heresies  still,  I  cannot  take  for  my 
darling  him  that  the  devil  taketh  for  his  darling.^ 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  <<  Dialogue  concerning  %ffes!e•,'^a•A 
has  always  struck  me  as  a  master*piece  of  eloquent  logic,  and  som» 
thing  in  the  manner  of  Burke,  when  he  is  stripping  a  aopUna  sopAMfr 
tally;  as  he  treats  Paine,  and  others  pamm. 

— — ^^  And  not  to  be  of  the  foolish  mind  that  Luther  is,  which 
wbhed  in  a  sermon  fit  his,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  all  the  pieces  of  thb 
holy  cross,  and  saith  that,  if  he  so  had,  he  would  thrown  them  there 
as  never  sun  should  shine  on  them.  And  for  what  worshipful  reasoi 
would  t^e  wretch  do  such  villainy  to  the  cross  of  Christ?  because,  ai 
he  saith,  that  there  is  so  muqh  gold  now  bestowed  about  the  ^rnishing 
of  the  pieces  of  the  cross,  that  there  is  none  left  for  poor  folk.  Is  not 
this  an  high  reason  ?  as  though  all  the  gold,  that  is  now  bestowed  aboti^ 
the  pieces  of  the  holy  cross,  would  not  have  failed  to  havb  been  giveb 
to  poor  men,  if  they  had  not  been  bestowed  about  the  garnishing  of  thift 
cross.  And  as  though  there  were  nothing  lost,  but  that  is  bestowed 
about  Q^rist's  cross.  Take  all  the  gold,  that  is  spent  about  all  the 
pieces  of  Christ's  cross  through  Christendom  (albeit  many'  a  good 
Christen  prince,  and  other  goodly  people,  hath  honourably  garnbhed 
many  pieces  thereof),  yet,  If  all  the  gold  were  gathered  together,  \i 
would  appear  a  poor  portion,  in  comparison  of  the  gold  that  is  be^ 
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ttovf ed  upou  caps.  ^Vliat  speak  we  of  cdps  ?  trt  wBicli  the  gold, 
iXheit  that  it  be  not  gi? en  (o  poor  meii,  yet  i^  it  sare^,  and  Biajrbe 
giTMi  in  alot  when  men  will,  tcAtcA  (hey  fui>&r  tnV?;  ho#  small  a  por- 
tiao^  %r«te  ^e^  w^r^  the  foM.  ahoot  all  the  pieces  of  Christ^  croaa,  if 
k^NP^ractn^ared  with  t^  gold  ttet  is  fiotecoflCmod^  abt^t  the  giltisf 
of  knitei^  pwordi^  spirs^  arras^  an^  painted  chplh^est  and  (aa  t^ogli 
theielbliigii  coaid  oof  constwne  gold  fast  enough),  the  giltiiiK.of  p^ls, 
and  #hofe  fkmbty  not  Mlj  in  paUces  of  piioces  and  grfi^t  preUtf^  hmi 
tf io'flHtaj  right  mckn  taen's  hoM6f»  Aiid  yet,  an^ng  all.  these  iMmp^ 
could  Lather  spy  nogofd  that  grievoudy  gliitered  in  fusH^artd  ^yes^  bat 
pnly  ahont  the  cross  of  Christ.^— For  that  goid^  if  it  were  theiice^the 
wise  man  weeneth,  it  would  be  strait  giien  to  pooV  m6n,  and  thaTwhera 
}ie  daily  «ee*ih,  that  .such  as  have  their  purse  fullofgord,  give  to  the 
BOor  not  one  piece  thereof  i  but^  if  the^r  gi? e  ought,  they  raniaik  Ihe 
bottom  tmoog  all  the  gold^  to  seek  out  here  ah  haltpehny,  or  tji  &o 
cqioi^iy  a  brass  penny  whereof  four  inake  a  farthing :  nuA  ^wly  causes 
fiad  thtyy  mat  jirdend  holiness  for  the  coltntr' of  their  cloaked  heresietJ* 

'  t  subjoin  from  th^  sAiae  ^  DiMogue**  More's  cunrtlW  deft^iee  of 
Wihicle^  <ion6  ^i  Siiints'  shUne^  on  PWgrfmsge^,  Sec,  all  which  he 
(defends,  as  he  was  bound  by  h6iy  church  to  dd,  pb$t  HkKktiTyi  Th* 
niahher  of  it  is  arc^  dnf^  surprising,  and  ihe  nat*rhtfcHi  itHfinliefy  miife; 
\b^  thatler  is  the  old  fallacy  of  confotkndmg  miracle^  ^lV{gs  Inppeinng 
but  o!f  hatbi'e)  with  Yiatutal  thhrg),  the  grounds  of  wli^h  tr^  caitaat 
lex^fain.    tn  this  ^edse  eVery  thing  Is  a  miracle,  and  ffolh?teg  isi 

-— •"  ^i  first  if  meki  should  tell  you,  that  Voey  saw  bttbre  an 
fmage  of  the  crucifix  «  dead  man  raised  to  life,  ye  would  ihu'cli  majrtel 
thereof,  and  so  might  ye  well ;  yet  could  I  (ell  you  somewhat  (hat  I 
Ittte  Wii  myiifelf;  that  wethink^  as-great  mArfel^  hut  I  have  no  tiist 
to  Iftll  yoa,  because  that  ye  be  so  ctrcmnapect  and  war^-io  he^f  of  anj 
M^iifj^  ^0ii^  je  would,  bet  beiiefe  It  lor  me^  butt  mietniafc  me  for  <t* 

^^  Nay,  Sir,  (quod  he),  in  good  faHit^  if  a  thing  |ee>aiied  ta  Wke  oeter 
19  niUikeljr,  ^et  Jf  ye  would  earnestly  spy  that  yourself  ba?e  seen  if,  I 
|ieithe£WOuld  nor  could  mistrust  it,     .  ,     ' 

"  \yt;tl  (quod  I)  (iien  ye  make  ine  (he  hh\iet  Id  tell  fe.  And  yrt 
^jft  X  tell  you  notmn^i  but  t^at  t  woutd^  IT  heed  were,  Kbti  yod  good 
Uritnf^s  to  .proTe  it.  '  '  . 

,    f'  It  shall  not  needj.  Sir,  (quod  he),  but  t  "beseech  y^ou  lei  AW  heaV  ft. 

i^^^j'orsooth  (quo<l  i^  ^because  we  spckk'bta  roan  raised  IVotn  death 
jhD.^^ev  *fh^^^  ^^  in  (he  parish  or.'S(.  ^teuhe^^s  ttk  \Vklbrobk,  <n  Loh* 
flo^  ^erp  X^dw^ned  Wore  I  come  io  Chelsith,  a  man  abd  t,  Nih:ftnaa, 
wJbkh  are  yet  quipk  and  quelhing,  and  y6ung  were  ,they  Y>d(1i.  'Thft 
cJdest  I  am  sure  pa^secl  not  twenty-four,  tt  ^ppe^  'tH^fan,  tfi  'dUh 
aanomg  folk,  t^e  one  to  cast  (he  n.ini  to  the.  other.  AW3  h'f^r  inany 
|e(s,^r  jLhe  maiden's  molher  was  much  against  ft,  ^l  tas^  i!h(^y  t^atine 
^fl^ther,  an4  were  mtrrled  in  St.  Stephen's  cnurcJi, 'which  ts  'n6t  fftkktlj 
famous  for  many  miracles,  but  yet  yearly  oh  St.  Slephen^s  day  it  h 
somewhat  soujdit  utito  and  Vl^trd  with  f6lk*s  deT6(ion.  &ot  now 
abort  tale  to  ma^e,  this  young  Svoman  (As  mahneMs  in  brfdes  ye  wet 
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vi^dt)  WAS  at  Aight  Vottght  Xdh^  widi  {tonest  wofen^n.  AttdHh^ti  iftet 
that  went  th6  bridegVoom  to  b^d.  and  ^Very  bddy  i^^t  tfte^f'^tfy^s,  ttlM 
left  thetn  iWain  th^ve  aloiie.  And  the  Bam«  Miffbr,  yet  «bK]6let  cii^^ol 
lie,  now  dn  ftfth  to  $ay  the  troth  luht  n^O^Tyfimi^'bf  th^^lm^,  bttt 
siitely  as  it  appeared  aft^t^ward,  k  wa^  of  flkerihbdd'the  ^nUi^nfgftt^ 
or  some  other  time  soon  aftei^,  exdept  it  hap)[>e^ed  iiiftllb  belt^ 
•   ^*  N6  force  for  Aie  time  (qwdd  he).      '^ 

**  'Truth  (qnod  1)  and  ^5  for  th6  Wttpr,  Mi^i  p»iih'%m  t^Hfj^ 
for  truth,  t^6  Somali  was  IfaowYi  for  ib  h6a^U  -Bw  fw  Hte  ^onchi^i 
sion,  the  seed  of  th^nfk  tWalnefl  turoed  rti  'the  Wt>hiatiV^y;  fit^  irvtH 
blood,  and  after  (into  shapie  bf  tb^nchijdll  "And  ihen^tlt^  ^uflck,  and 
ih6  'gri^t  fhereV^irh.  Add  wtis  ^within  the  y^t  de^rtfreA  of  ii  fair  boy^ 
and  forsooth  it  was  not  then  (for  I  saw  it  myself)  ptissing  the  jehgfk 
tit  a^  foot*  Aod  I  am  sur«  )ie  js  powo  no.w  an  ,ipch, longer  ^faan  I, 
-    ^^Howloogisitago?.  (quodne). '  '  .,  .'      !    , 

'^f  &y  my  faith  <qfiod))a|]^ttt. t^ventyrbhe  yi^rs*  '^   ." 
.    "  Tush!  (quod  he), this U  a  worthy  miracle !,       *   '  *'^  ^   ■ 
^  .  ',^  tngoodlaith,  (qiipd  I)  .'never  wist  I  thai  any  man  could  to!l  flial 
he  ba^  any  other  beginning..  .And.  m^tbiuketh'  that  ^his  is  as' great  a 
jmiracleas  the  raisiogof  aoe^a^map,*^  .. 

'  I>iabi6l!iesr1  Possi>^^tonirAs*a  i*af  Of  thfe  the  old  ab<^nfiiati<mi  wiiAck 
'  this  Contund^r  tf  Her^sks- tWoaglit  hlm|ie(f  ^obliged  n#  less  to  wt«p  ^ 
tis^^iy  «bout  the  toios  t>f  hiafajth^  .than  any  of  the  spleijndiores  pgni$i  of 
'the  old  red  HarWt.  But  (read  with  allowance  for  the  belief  of  the 
times)  the  nanrative  will  be  foun^  aiSeeting,  particularly  in  what  rc» 
latas  to  the  parents^f  the  dams^l^  ^^  rich,  and  sore  abashed.'^ 
*"  .i.aM<«  AmoRgsl  wbidt  (IrUei  muraoleM)  i  darst  boldly  iell  yoa/for  ooe^ 
'«h«  ^o^h^rfvi  work  ofiirod^  that  was  Wtthtn.tiicse  few  y^ia,irfoa§lrt, 
•ib  the  :hoise  df  k  ri^  worshipful  litnght,  Sir  Roger  Weain^octfty  upon 
•dherii  of  hit  drildridifi,  and  especially  t>Be  of  his  daugjiteia,  a  tcry  fair 
y^cmng  gentlewemkn^f M^lre  y^ara  of  age^  ta  manrlelloaa  matniier  a^oed 
mwft  torta^nted  itj  our  giesily  eoMy  the  detil,  her  jaM  alieiftated  aM 
Irirfii^^riOidespish^and  Mai^hetoy  «fiGdd,a:6dlkatr«lkif  all  Wlawcil 
tNiage,  mUh  iLiMnrlbdge  abdh  p^ecirtn^rof  tiie.iikllaw^lre«tbfraiv- 
i9fmw4d,  M  weve'sle'D^hirig  mmnmA  itertoL  An A.ifftet  tha^  nte? ed 
fh^her  o#ti4iitnd^  abdmnifthfedbytk^wtll  bf  (fiod^  ttaliDitQaBffLady 
tif  IppIaiMf^tokei  fti.the  wajr  bf  which* pi4g^iinBge,  .ahfepreplieskd  aad 
4ikM miMoy  ttiingB  deneand  said  aft Uie same  tiiaeria  other  pl«cel,iwhtcK 
%ei«p^aT^d  true,  and)  nany  things  aald,  tlyiw^ki  &er  traaCe^  of  back 
'Wisdom  aad'lCBiriting;  tlwti^t  cunafaglmeta  hi^Iy  IntfrTtliod'td.lMar 
^-lo^!^<wngHi|«i>lMr«edsnahle»,  iHi^n  harseirwktsidt 
aackthkvgsotit^rQd  afid.spak^,  aswellli^anied  mchi  taiglitMfe.«Msaed 


jgrl^y  changed^  and  her  meuth  drawn  aside,  and  heb^^n  laid  -dut 
«pon  her  cheeks,  th4t  it  was  a  terrible  sight  io  beheld*  And  after 
^many  manreMous  tbibgs  at  tbe  satne  time  sbewed  opan  divers  per- 
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font  bj  Um  def il  Dpon  God*»  sufferance,  as  well  all  tlie  lea- 
Bant  as  the  aialden  Inrself,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  corapaaj. 
mtUortd  to  tMr  good  state  perfectly  cared  and  snddeolj.  Am 
in  this  muter  no  pretext  of  b^ging,  no  suspicion  of  fettoing,  ao 
possibility  of  coanterfeiting,  no  simpleness  in  the  seers,  her  lather  and 
snother  right  hoooarable  and  rich,  mnx  abaihed  to  wee  mtck  chamx$  n 
Ifttcr  MUnny  Uie  witnesses  great  number,  and  many  of  great  worddp, 
wisdom,  and  good  azperionce,  the  maid  herself  too  yonng  to  ie%a, 
and  the  end  of  the  matter  ? irtuons,  the  tirgin  so  mowed  in  her  mbd 
with  the  miracle,  that  she  forthwith  for  aught  her  father  could  do,  for- 
sook the  world,  and  profest  religion  in  a  Tery  good  and  godly  cobk 
pany  at  the  Mynoressei  where  she  hath  11? ed  well  and  graciooa  erw 
since*'* 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  one  Excerpt  more,  from  a  ^  Dialogue  of 
Comfort  against  TribulathMi  ;*'  because  the  style  of  ft  is  solemn  and 
weighty ;  and  becaiise  it  was  written  by  More  in  his  last  imprisonmest 
in  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  hia  sentence.  After  witnessing  bis  treat- 
ment of  Sir  John  Uytton,  and  his  brethren,  we  shall  be  iDdined  te 
Inltigate  some  of  our  remorse,  that  More  Ihould  hare  suffered  daatt 
himself ybr  oom$ciaioe  so&a*  The  reader  wilt  not  do  this  passage  joaiici^ 
If  ho  do  not  tHd  H  as  part  of  a  sermon ;  and  as  potting  hinaolf  fate 
the  feelings  oi  an  audbory  of  More's  Creed  and  Times. 

— — "  But  some  men  now  when  this  calling  of  God  [any  trtbnIatioB] 
causeth  them  to  be  sad,  they  be  loth  to  leave  their  shiful  losts  that  ha^ 
In  their  hearts,  and  specially  if  they  hare  any  such  kind  of  liting,  as  they 
must  needs  leave  off,  or  fall  deeper  in  sin :  or  if  they  hare  d<Mie  sa 
jnaay  great  wrongs,  that  they  have  many  'mends  to  make,  that  raaat  (I 
4hey  follow  God)  'minish  much  their  money,  then  are  these  folks  <aks) 
woefttlly  baw  rapped,  for  God  prieketh  opon  them  of  bis  great  good^ 
men  still,  and  tite  grief  of  this  great  pang  pincheth  them  at  the  be^ 
and  of  wickedness  they  wry  away,  and  f^  this  tHbalation  they  torn  to 
their  flesh  forhelp,  and  labour  to  shake  off  this  thought,  and  then  thcj 
Mend  their  pillow^  and  lay  their  head  softer,  and  assay  to  sleep  ;  mmA 
when  that  will  not  be,  then  they  find  a  talk  awhHe  with  them  tkal  Jk 
bithem*  If  that  cannot  be  m4ther,  then  th^  lie  md  long  lor  4i^, 
anatbea  get  them  forth  about  their  worldly  wtelchedness,  the  oiatlcr 
•f  their  prosperity,  the  sclf*same  sinfnl  things,  with  which  tkejdfi* 
please  Crod  most,  and  at  length  with  many  nmes  nsiog  thb  msttner, 
God  utterly  casteth  them  off.  And  then  they  set  nou^  neither  by  GUid 
nor  devil.  •  *  •  But  alas!  when  death  oosMth,  then  coasetii  agsm 
Jheir  sorrow,  then. will  no  soft  bed  serve,  nor  no  company  aake  bha 
snerry,  thm  must  he  leave  his  oatward  worship  andoomfort  of  Us 
glory,  and  lie  panting  In  his  bed  as  if  he  were  on  a  piae-baak^  thea 
h  his  fMr  of  his  evH  life  and  his  dreadfol  dehth«    Thea  oi 


comethi 

the  torment,  his  cumbered  consoience  sad  fear  of  his  heavy  jndgmest 
Then  the  devil  draweth  him  to  despair  with  imagination  of  hell^  and 
«offfreth'himnot  then  to  take  it  for  a  fable.  And  yet  if  he  do,  tbca 
lindeth  it  the  wretch  no  fabler   •  a  *  Stae  have  I  seen  evift  in  their  fast 
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lilckness  set  op  In  their  death-bed  underpropped  with  pillows,  tiike  their 
play^fellows  to  them,  and  comfort  themseff  with  cards,  and  thitthey 
^id  did  ease  them  well  to  put  fantasies  oat  of  their  heads;  and  what 
fantasies  trow  you  ?  soch  as  I  told  you  right  now  of,  their  own  lewd 
life  and  peril  of  their  soul,  of  heafen  and  of  hell  tluit  irked  then  to 
think  of,  and  therefore  cast  it  out  with  cards'  play  as  long  as  ever  they 
might,  till  the  pure  pangi  of  death  puUed  their  heart  fro  their  play^ 
and  pot  them  in  the  case  they  could  not  reckon  their  game.  An^ 
then  left  them  the  gameners,  and  slily  slunk  away^  and  long  was  it  not 
ere  they  galped  up  the  ghost.  And  what  game  they  came  then  to^ 
that  Grod  knoweth  and  not  L  I  pray  God  it  were  good|  but  I  fear  it 
▼eiy  sore.** 
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if.  A  bibliomaniac,  who  possessed  it  in  his  library,  discovered  that 
it  gave  Ills  house  tlie  dry  rot. 

B.  A  man  who  carried  it  about  him  for  one  day  was  afflicted  wHh  a 
dry  cough  till  his  death. 

A.  The  trustees  of  a  road  in  Wales  have  their  tolUtickets  printed  on 
the  waste  sheets  of  it ;  the  London  hackney*coachmen  go  down  there, 
drive  once  through  the  gates,  take  a  ticket,  and  are  always  dry  in  wet 
weatlier. 

B.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  a  damp  house,  careful  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  charcoal  chafRng-dish,  kept  one  in  his  bed-room,  and 
waked  in  the  morning  in  a  high  fever,  from  the  drowth  it  occasioned. 

A»  A  gardener  wrapt  a  water-melon  in  a  waste  sheet  of  it,  and,  oa 
cutting  it  up,  found  it  as  dusty  as  a  dry  poppy-head^ 

fi.  They  cover  warehouses  for  dry  goods  with  it,  instead  of  slates, 
and  it  answers  the  end. 

A.  A.  liatter  makes  water-proof  hats  by  pasting  an  inch  of  k  in  the 
inside. 

B.  A  bunch  of  grapes  was  bagged  in  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
became  dried  raisins. 

A.  They  dry  grasses  and  winter-fodder  for  cattle,  by  reading  a  chap* 
ter  of  it  through  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

B.  If  you  place  a  leaf  of  it  in  the  heart  of  a  hay-rick,  it  never  fires 
from  damp. 

A.  A  cow  that  was  milked  by  a  man  who  had  heard  its  title-page 
read  never  yielded  milk  afterwards. 
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&  Iknew  alaundross  who  bougbt  the  latt  edkjon  of  at,  and  scki 
)2erdrying«§rouBd  itpmcdlatcly* 

A.  A  spiteful  critic  tooka^cfieir  of  H  to  Sadler*^  Wells^  and  (be; 
%«T«  obliged  to  pottpoae  the  w ater- piece  .uaoal  at  that  theatre. 
•    £.  If  you  take  it  to  aea^  tke  ship.  Deter4<:aks :  tkesbiprcaulken  vt 
itarvkig  in  eonatqocnce. 

A,  If  atnariner  has  breath  enough  to  repeat  a  paragraph  of  it,  wfca 
lie  fails* OTcHxmrd,  he  cannot  drovn.  '  ' 

J3.  Tradition  says,  that  Richard^  Duke  of  Gloster^  leaped  his  etbow 
on  tty  %nd  bis  arm  became  dry  and  withered. 

A.  Ladies  who  are  shocked  at  that  robustious  indication  of  §ocd 
heakh^  a  moist  palm,  touch  it  once,  and  their  hands  become  dry  tst 
mummy's* 

B.'  A  star-gazer  fell  into  a  deep  well  with  the  work  in  his  pocket; 
it  saved  his  life  from  drowning^  though  he*  died  in  three  weeks  of  stir- 
▼ation,  after  eating  his  boots,  because  he  could  neither  get  oat,  aor 
digest  one  of  its  arguments. 

A*  I  know  an  author  of  a  very  prolific  brain  who  fell  asleep  widi 
his  heed  resting  on  it,  and  he  has  had  a  dry  brain  erer  since. 

B*lil^  mid  to  be  the  lioqk  that  gave  poon  B^rarc^  kia  d^tb;  k 
was  found  dead  in  his  study,  his  head  leaning  over  it« 

<4U  Now  we  wiM  change  the  sot^ct.  T^eys^^e  of  wit  is^  that  it  to* 
frequently  runs  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  best  feeling^  of  the  hniaa 
hear^  lli^  death  of  ft  man  who  was  ^^a  fine  and  deep  poet^  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  a  real  loTer,  a  fast  frienc^  a  (patriot,  a  gentleman,  td. 
>n  honest  man,"  is  no  subject  for  a  jest. 

'  C.  W, 
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timn  be  <rth»«  vqnfui  «><^ilpth  ^^c^ 
And  talcet  tunrey  with  butie  curious  eye: 
ilowlhl^  90^  tUMU  Ve  IMW'^  iciideriy. 

SrsNfKt* 


No.  IiKiy.*-WBDNBSLDAyv  RiXaiMBBR  «7th,  isao. 


The  Editor  had  hoped  to  Indulge  himself  this  Christmas  in  lome 
articles  respecting  the  season  and  its  enjoyment ;  bnt  he  has  still  found 
"  himself  too  unwell.  Perhaps  instead  of  the  following,  it  wottld  have 
tpejq  better  to  re-pul^nsh  iomp  papers  he  trrote  on  that  suljject  in  the 
Emmmrr  ;  b»t  tW^  ihe  4i4  not  tlynk  qf  till  jtop  late*  He  woftld  hare 
discontiijued  the  Indicator  «t  once  during  .Ae  period  of  bis  illness, 
had  he  ^ot  heVi  ved  that  the  readers  wopkl  prefer  his  piecing  the  chain 
in  0*  manner,  ^ptuOaliy  as  hb  ^h^r/y-stcyue  work(na,n»hyp  has  been 
helped  out  with  materials  more  T-aluftWe.  ly^o^  Hbr^  sunshiny  days 
wilK  he  trusts,  set  his  veins  and  his  pon  and  ink  flowing  again.  In  the 
4ne,au,ti|ne,  4^e  oaiinot  but  CQ^ntt^ui^^  the  town  op  the  very  leafy,  and 
truly  hoUday-tlike  aspect,  vrhkh  {t  Jbas  p»t  op  4h;6.pr<9€^t  Ch^fStmAS ; 
,and  Is  )viHing  to  flatter  himself,  that  his  recommendations  Ao  that  effect 
for  sime  years  past  imf  «ot  ^a?e  been  wUho.ut  their  share  in.pro- 

/du/ciHg  it« 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  orf  the  following  articles,  that  ^9y  do 
not  inTolve  oil  la^wyers,  or  all  eaters  and  drinker?  \^ho  exceed.  Lawyers 
4i^ve,certi^July  a  gre^  t^ndqicjr  to  d^yi^erate ;  ,bi»t  X\^Q  )Q;ip<^tipns,  (of 
which  we  ha^elately'hadsosneadmirablespeciaifliis)  only do^omeo^thi^m 
the  more  honour:  and  excess  at  tahle,  thoi?;;h  not  of  the  most  excessive 
pr  ungraceful  kind,  jjometimes  originates  In  mere  mprbiditj  and  ex- 
haustion. And  with  respect  to  seligious  bigpts  we^UHfJe,  ow  tins,  as 
on  all  other  occasions  where  we  undertake  to  censure  them,  to  those 
only  who  become  such  out. of  selfishness  rather  ihan  timidity* 

Vol.  !!• 
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HISTORIA  PBjETER-NATURALIS, 

8ITS 

UENRICULI  FUSCI  LIBELLU8  AUREUS 

AVIMALIA   millAKJB  SPEOIBt    D£OElfSEI0BA   TEACTAIT*. 

AOCEDIT   H0MIHI8   iniUt   DStCBimO,   TIBI   WKmilfM^OM^ 

TUB  PR^TER-NATURAL  HISTORY 

Of   TU£  MO&T   DEGENEEATB   ANIMALS    Of   TUB  fiUMAK   MACB, 
BRIEFLT   BUT  BLBOAXTLT  IBT  VOBTH| 

BT   HAEBT  BEOWlf. 

LowtTini  'W«fttmoo.  Hampt.  Marpk  V«r.  Joe.  Comitom.  Soo.  Tab.  RoUiimI^  Eqoil. 
Natur.  Vindic  Ruricol.  Cotmopol.  Exmn.  Potil.  Nihilom.  Liltr.  Hunwoior.  Prolea. 
N«cii.  Pbilot.  Imo.  Eii.  Po«. 

To  which  i«  added,  by  ih^  tame  Aotbor, 
A  Dbsceiptiob  01  thb  Tbub  Hum  aw  Bbiiio,  Malb  abd  Fbmaa^b. 

INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  the  absence  of  my  learned  and  lUttstrioiis  friend^  the  antbor  of 
tbe  following  chapters  (whom  I  may  truly  say  I  respect  and  Ioto  at  ny 
own  self,)  1  have  been  commissioned  by  him  to  lay  them  before  the 
public;  which  I  accordingly  do,  with  a  satisfaction  finr  beyond  mere 
Editorship.  Should  they  afterwards  be  collected  into  the  shape  of  a 
book,  as  doubtless  they  will,  I  know  it  t^  be  the  intention  of  my  friend 
to  write  a  more  particular  preface  of  his  own ;  so  that  I  abstain  frora  say- 
ing much  to  that  effect,  or  from  a? ailing  myself  of  the  numbert^ 
things,  equally  pleasant  and  proitable^  which  I  have  heard  him  titter 
on  the  subject,— -both  in  town  and  country,— jn  serious  mooieats  and 
in  merry.— *I  shall  only  make  four  brief  remarks ;— First,  that  the  de^ 
sirabteness  of  such  a  work  will  be  obvious  at  first  sight  to  the  readers 
of  Natural  History  ;  Second^  that  tfaefe  has  been  an  oniveraal  and  ^ 
it  were  prophetic  glimpse  of  It  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  eTinced  by 
various  pnrases  in  common  use,  such  as  ^^  What  an  animal  Y.  or  Z. 
is.»»— «  What  a  beast  W.  makes  of  himself!"  &c.  &c.;— Third,  that 
the  author  in  his  descriptions  of  the  various  animals  never  has  m>iew 
any  particular  or  pet  beast,  (which  might  offend  the  fanciers  of  tuck 
things,)  his  studies  of  them  having  been  very  general  and  philosophic  ;— 
and  Fourth  and  last,  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  his  work  to  take 
notice  of  the  many  exceptions  to  ht!<  descriptions  in  general,  partieo- 
larly  of  such  as  have  only  a  slight  degeneracy  from  ttiueoriglDal  hQaiaa 
stock*  Of  the  mode  of  reclaiming  the  whole  variety,  I  shall  leave  ti»e 
author  to  speak  without  further  insinuation ;  merely  premising,  that 
he  has  long  been  meditating  on  the  subject  with  various  living  pl]|los6* 
phers,  and  that  this  is  the  great  object  of  all  his  studies,  whether  rcad« 
ing  Bufibn,  or  Bacon,  or  Plato,  or  Shakspeare^  or  Montaigne,  or  tks 
face  of  nature  or  the  heart  of  man. 

And  $0^  gentle  reader^  peruse  and  profit* 


THK INDICATOIL  Qi 


Mo.  I.-.THE  BICAUD,  OR  TWOTAILED  GABBLER.* 

^0  NojUr/xof,  In  Greek. 
'^  Juriscoasulias, — Jarisperitus,  tn  Latin* 

L'ATTocato,  in  Italian. 

Li^Avocat,  in  French. 
*  Tlie  Advocate,  Coansellor,  or  Barrister,  in  Englisb. 

Latin  ■ummary  i — Jmi9eomtmUm$n  live  Bicouttf  QarnUuty  animal  omnino  lingnlare ; 
viiltu  pallido,  oalioio,  tritii,  atiaman  prooaci$  tergore  nigro,  flaxo,  angutno*  quod 
•Knit  iponta  ma  |  mifablliori  a«l*m  caiarta,  alba«  p«Uverulenta,  iittoru  quati  cala* 
miatrov  bicaodi*  Aiiam  tinittl  exfadittiitqiM  daponiu — logradilor,  potiusve  tedeu 
f^ragatim  I  at  incioant  in  folia  qu«dam  papyri  portenuia,  AngUce  diota  Bank-Notes 
aivo  Ftti^oalat  in  parula  intuntar,  azullatqoa  ia  padet  poitenorei,  garritqaa  gesii- 
eulatarqoa  modo  ■inia  candats.  f 

This  b  a  rery  singular  animal,  cbleflj  remarkable  for  its  having  two 
tails  at  the  back  of  Its  head,  and  for  its  being  moved  by  the  tonch  of 
<;ertain  tfaia  leaves  of  the  Papjros,  or  Paper-tree,  to  get  vp  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  utter  a  long  discordant  gabble.  Its  skin  is  black,  hangs 
Iposelj  about  it,  and  aan  be  cast  bj  the  animal  at  pleasure  like  that  of 
a  snake.  What  is  still  more  eitraordinary,  it  has  this  faculty  also 
with  regard  to  its  two  tails  and  the  pallid  hairy  kind  of  rog  to  whicb 
they  are  attached.  The  rag  resembles  the  natural  peruke  of  certain 
monktes«  or  rather  the  curled  rug  which  is  left  on  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  dogt  When  it  casts  its  outer  skin^  it  generally  appears  in  a  closer 
one  of  the  same  colour;  and  some  of  the  older  Biwmdsy  when  ihey- 
cast  their  rug,  and  two  tails,  produce  another  tall  from  beneath  like  a 
pig's.  But.  this  latter  species  is  going  out.  The  face  U  generally  pale  ^ 
and  like  some  of  the  larger  tribe  of  monkles,  thoughtful  and  melan- 
choly. A  pert  character  is  nevertheless  usually  observable  in  It,  arid 
even  a  hardness  and  want  of  feelii\g ;  though  when  young,  and  before; 
it4  two  tails  are  grown,  or  occasionally  spme  time  afterwards,  It  is 
often  a  sprightly  creature.  We  have  known  some,  ivho  haYe  little  re« 
seipblance  howevef  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  exhibit  a  lively  emotion 
at  hearing  music  and  poetry,  and  even  at  the  sight  of  aculpture ;  and 
these  wilt  also  roam  about  the  fields  with  a  mfted  gravity  and  vivacity,' 
Xike  colts  come  to  years  of  discretion, 

*  Ai  (ha  aalh9r*«  maauaortpU  ara  not  yat  arraagad«  it  ia  very  probable  that  tlie 
animals  will  noueoroa  in  the  ordar  In  wbicb  I  ba?a  happaned  to  placa  tbeui.  At 
all  evantt,  tha  Bicaud  ia  not  t6  ba  takan  at  tbeleading  da^anaracy*  itbaiagnaitbar 
beat  nor  woratanoog  iba  A«tbropoaiarpfaita««^l  take  (bit  opporiunUy  of  mantion- 


iag*  ibat  an  adidon  of  iba  work  Will  moat  likaly  appaar  at  a  future  day  with  ( 
plaiat  utual  in  (bate  bittoriei,  whicb  will  add  mucb  (o  tba  livalinots  of  tfie  impn 


f  Tba  Coontallor,  Bicaad*  or  Two-Tailed  Gtbblary  a  oraatore  altogether  tincular. 
Ita  oounttnanee  it  at  onca  pale,eallont,  melancboly,  and  part  s  iu  skin  black,  hanf?- 
ing.d(^n,  and  put  off  at  will  like  a  tnake*8.  .  It  ba«  a  «till  more  remarkable  head  of 
hair,  white,  powdVfed,  coried  at  If  veith  iromr,  and  double-tailed  $  wbioh  it  removes 
at  the  tame  time  and  with  greater  ea^e.  ,Tbe  Bicauds  go,  or  rather  ait  in  flocks  ; 
artd  wbenavar  one  of  tbem  sKghta  ufMrn  e»r(ain  flimay  piaoet  of  ^paper•  aallad  B4ok- 
notes,  he  hidea  them  with  great axpediiioD  in  a  pond)  he  ha«>  and  (hen  get(ii)g  ttp 
upon  bit  bind*kigt;  gabblet  and  gesticalatet  like  a'moukey. 


02  TAfi  I<?DfCAt(jfe* 

The  Bicaud  fartber  resembles  tbe  monkey  in  lieine  gregariool. 
Young  and  old  i^keirible  lu  dlrfoferit  p\ticks  erefjr  ifaorrtitfi|,*  Wfore  two 
or  three  agf  d  ones,  irhose  shins  are  bordered  with  ermine,  and  wbo»e 
tails  hare  grown  to  a  size  l{ketlf)8e  of  African  sheep,  ind  hang  for- 
ward on  each  side  their  faces.  The  wHole  sight  is  rerjr  •ridTcalou^  aad 
resembles  the  welUlcnown  phenomenon  of  a  coondt  of^ijrows.  ,SoiDe 
unfortunate  aoima^  wbien  ,tbQ|r  haia  cajoght  trespaMin^  on  th^ir  ^ie» 
inis4>8  are  brought  in,  as  if  to  be  judged;  knd  one  Tito-Tailed  GabSier 
get*  up  at  a  timQ  on  his  |iW-lcgs,  and  appears  to  re*LS6n  dK  tlie  Siifgecf, 
making  strange  grina  miMl  gestkniAlioaa*  SoM^imes  ha  ^pma  to  laogh ; 
sometimes  he  raisHi  hisf  eye-browv,  »»  if  in  abtonisliBMtit  i  •omeiioM 
tosses  hTs  stiTo  and  t^o  tails  abdut  In  aTl  the  heat  artd  flijTtf'r  of  ao 
angry  fine  lady  ;  and  e?try  no%f  and  then  he  turns  over  certain  tfe.idker 
kavcs  of  the^japy-ruSjOf  which  there  is  always  great  plenty  on  the  spot 
All  this  looks  as  'i  something  really  were  meant ;  but  it  fiks  b^en  ^11 
ascertained^  by  innumeriible  and  anxious  e^tperimentft,  th'^  tfe^  Bioaud 
who  gets  np  to  gobble  Is  iufluenceld  hot  by  any  interest  in  bebtltf  of  the 
culprit,  or  of  reason*  but  by  hi^  having  secretly  touch^c^jSoMe  tif  th^e 
thin  leaves  prertousry  mentioned,  which  he  im'mediatery  eoh^^^  into 
apoQ^'h  on  his  ri^t  side,  and  the,  possession  of  which  pt^ts  hirA  Ihto  a 
sort  of  transport.  All  the  rest  w^  hare  not  Been  'so  Jutky  r^iAab 
fitting  as  gravely  at  possible,  except  when  nothing  a{$pears  to  be  ^nf 
forward :  it  which  time  they  are  ai  noisy  and  appi'rfehd^  ais  mis- 
chievo^  as  a  forest  of  vionkles^  or  a  school  lu  the  nihste^'s  absence, 
chattering  and  mowing  at  each  other  the  whoU  Umeylhe  youh^r  espe- 
pccially* 

it  is  observed  of  this  cunning  $nd  melancholy  animal,  that  fb/fereis 
noiM!  vrhich-it  is  so  difficult  to  get  beyond  the  usual  instinct,  of  ythl 
may  be  called  habit  and  precedent  of  its  species.  It  is  also  b^ld^^and 
more  like  a  man.  when  it  casts  Us  outer  skfn ;,  but  the  inonl'ent  the 
latter  Is  resamo^, relapses  into  Us  characleristic  timidity,  ^spefcriiny  ui 
presence  of  the  old  ones,  at  whose  slightest  muttenn^  it  *u5»peli^cfe  its 
gabble,  ducking,  and  bowing,  'and  drawing  the  air  through  its  teerti, 
with  a^^nfinitQ  gpivity  of  deference^  ft  ieeins  to  attach  4t^lf  nala- 
rally  to  the  rich  ard  great;  and  lik^  most  creatures  of  the  khtliropirO- 
morphite  race,  >rill  sit  at  table,  eat  heartily,  and  drink  more  S4>,  |5:arti* 
cularlv  wine,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  It  is  also  extremely  amorous, 
though  after  a  coar&e  fashion ;  Axii  ^e  hatb  ktTdwn  ft  '^ltfh|^%Toh9  for 
-Wflhilen:  to ||o  oiaar  aoiifce  of  the  very  oldeat  I'he  laiter,  wh^n  obse r vi-d, 
ptit  on  a*p«M>  »o  prodf^ovsly  grave  mnd  iletoilt,  tluU  thaone  wbow 
skin  in  ad^artc^d  t^  ih  mhrked  "wFth  cet'taih  gbMen  stri{p«s^  tM»-beni 
facetiously  called  Keeper  of  (Ae  King's  Go'HMXehce. 


In   Greck^  AvmXuxJks^    (dripping-pao)  ^"^ Am^vtimtiy    (Hak    or 
Pnav) ;— A/)^*(W,  (ticker  of  plates  or  fingera). 
lu  Latin,  Gulo  (Glrilet)  i^Helhu^  (Qeafcr). 


fn  ftnlhlA  Ghia^  (sftme  irt  tk^  <}i^f:  y|frtlo^l|xl4>0;^FllicJUm 
(OreaJ  Packer)'  *^^ArlMto  (the  ofchie  <rf  a  jolly  Pridftt)^— Lttrcpwr  taatim 
M  tlle'Litlti  L(iW:(0  ;«^3(cnl^7ie  (Gneat  Fetder)  ;*^(>v;id/W  (Ttol.  lb 
Gn  Sdrfeitefi^tlflferef  from  ^uffitig^).  ,  ■ 

JPii  Fi^eneh,  GUcmtM  (LQl.k(h*.^^^\\bmeri;*'-4ShurineMid^jm 

"  Latin  Sammary. — (Stophagvs  ffi^e  Qutb^  antmnl  foedum  ne  refe  'Re^Krinum,  im- 
nitfne,  pretliiri,  v^fteMginsit;',  tenfri  pi*«niu«^e(lhMiS  kno  fqilitieOK  ^d^flmiiA  ut 
«n'\uMf  vent*!^  Miim  NArouItu*  in  me^io  4Qfn)iMitar»  »liipqi»«  ti|9mb»»  itHiii4i«  iiMOi 
ktAlup  accrfAenv-tfdiioitosqtt^textai  valdA  toomlior.  Horribileno  horoanam  »iiniti»> 
tudine«i  relinet,  fierinde a«  ofnni»  AnthropomorfHiita.  Nihilominui abdomen  plertim- 
qiVe  po^cidom  habifl,  trMtk  toteplitntmiiv  vtiHun  qna«t  TVfeAtfd  Rotmtni  t^ve  Walntii 
•t  reliquam  molem  honemo  sertnotie  tacendam.  A  vide  intrat  in  carnaeiacSf^MOM 
toria  macella,  el  telfgit  d«pt»t  <1V*  P'^^^  o«pi<ii(tta  6l^«MidaA  ponderosa  alacri- 
tnte«  infer  iuspi.na  |;r\innituf<(ue  ingurgitat.  Kar6  loii^eviim  e«t,  sepe  a^rotan», 
tfeittp«r  f^fa».inter  phedtMdiMH  tubtiialt.  Qittirileruldrmit,  aamnraM  ot  CBsia,  iied 
no*  liict«4iu«da  t  na^qufr  cibQ  aamnoqiit^epuUoitt-  Cplnaliei  equhaua  vojut,«rucuH 
^i>U^«figuUlar,uni.el  aaiacorum  auffbonBte  horrore  ulei»c«Q«.* 

•  ^hitrft  iS'AooCher  Miimftl  called  ike  (rkiltoD^  with  wbick  thfiOQd 
btffMe  lift  oHMt  not  be  ooafbiiiidtEV  .  Tba.£argAec  Uvea  In  voUtudeB  UkA 

•  ftkiA  nbafiected  beitst,  and  tiekber  ^ouniterf^Usiaor  seenis  intended 
for  my  thihg  jMAer  tkui  wha^  It  ii»  It  it^  no  mora  to  be  conwdorcd 
degctietate  Urnik  a.  mare  aftooge^  or  abaprbidg  vegpel,  or  a  whirlpool  ia 
the  ^a^,  or  a  mill  tor  grindiag,  or  tbe  jacluds  and  vultures  which  Qliuar 
tMf  Yiatife  djbkficti  imat  oiai*  It  would  he  doing  il  aa  ii^qsttco, 
y»ere^oret«  eoaftfuod  It  wkk  the  latlari  wiujch  ir  a  r^ular  hamnn  4^ 
gefitfacj,  rettiimig  a  HkeaiiM  of  tlt^offigioal  »toek,  «nfl  shewing  .iUUf 
Qobhtshio^ly  ih  dt\H  Und  in  ^|»tn  day^Ught^  ,  ^ 

.  Tfe  (EmtphagtU  or  AfitiiropcMiiopphite  Gv^u4^  is  a  creaWre  prbcvr 
ptUy.fiMtnd  in  thectviitaf(d)Mi;rUof  the  worlds  > here  it  is  produced  by 
the  same  causes  w^hktlgifa  rita  to  palae  DK€«a«nd  the  p^mper^d  varies 
tJfta:of  the  4sifi.  ltd  oirtofMal  Itktiieia  to  ^he.  pvigiDl^L  stock  is  mpittify- 
Ingly  iB(rdfig,/^pf4laIly  a4  viere  iiid<rfeiiee  wUL  p«edaee  aomet^t^  )ike 
tM  saitve  ipj^aitence  bn  the  man  ai»d¥^offiaa«  fiiAt  the  difference  if 
ehsiLy  discorerabla.  The  Giatton't  knA  la  aUQgfftjtheff  jpaioful  apd  flusr 
tteed^  aa  well  aaitainriekly*  It  baa  ^  body  of  ikohealtby  grosso^^ 
ki|;e  jtows^  eyel  atiok  in  lat,  and  ia  aufetject  M>  panting  and. a  half* 
ciidked  -ttttenme^.    Xb«  m^iitli  aiid  other  (iat4urea  «r^  not  alwajp  »o 

*  Ttit'lRt)^ftii^oi»  mdlfaA  U  a  ftul  and  tfuly  b«%stlf  aaniaU  hofi,  pMditory^ 
•t^Cng,  mi4r  aH^iteiber  fHvtii  op  to  Halitlly  i  yta^  givaa  op  Uk«.a  aniva  |  fof  tiil 
Uptt^Mlfi  part  of  Jilialordf  it  in  Ui6  cantre,  and  inaolently  agjtrandising  and  pro- 
truding lUtffr  beyond  the  real  of  Hit  bloated  limba^  looks  Ibrfh  with  a  aupareminent 
rWtntidlty.  Like  oiber  Anthropemorphftea,  it  retains  ■  borrible  IHreDeas  to  tb«  hu«> 
titta  i\rtL'p€t  bur  fartha4bM|  pwn  iit  itamachia  lik«'a  kogVila  leg*  tike  an  •!•* 
plMnil>«  -  ati^  it4  ooMlf  umo*  like  t^e  Triokmm  Uom^§rU  or  ^alrtuu  Tba  ve«t  of  it 
It  not  fit  to  bo  tpoken  of.  It  gelt  groinlily  into  butchen*  tb<>paBnd'fialiiDongera%and 
chaoaet  itt  own  food;  which  with  %  prone  eagornoaa  aod  a  ceruin  pouderooa  ala- 
ertty,  ii  daglutea  and  aa  it  wore,  mgtdfis  amtdat  ai^  and  gro«na*  It  iaaeldom 
|oi»g*lrft«k  often  ailiBf,  and  *lwaya  ratkoc  melancholy  than  otborwiae  OKoept  at 
tBoala.  Itatleopiaheavyi  audit  dreama  like  the  do^  only  not  about  any  thinf 
■portful  (  for  while  it  lies  buried  in  alecp  and  food,  it  la  ridden  to  iia  great  torment 
by  the  Night-mare  {  who  that,  with  a  aaffocatiog  horror)  reveoget  the  aufferinga  of 
eels  and  lobsters. 


94  TOE  INDTCATOfl. 

Itffg^  AS  tiigkC  &•  expocted  from  Ui  iiiMU*  We  hare  seeir  ^Huttai 
with  fmtores  so  amall  as  to  look  like  the  llttlo  knobs  left  ia  die  niddk 
of  ftpaoeof  glast  in  an  alehoose  window  ;  bot  the  cheeka  and  jav* 
bones  are  prettj  sore  to  take  a  considerable  sweop ;  and  ftbo  nmuHary 
livtelety  eepedall J  when  In  acffmi,  are  ^ck  and  protmdiog*  The 
forektad  If  generailj  naatl,  narrow,  and  relrealkif,  the  outline  of  tk 
face  gradaaUj  swelling  downwnrde  like  a  jellj-biq;.  With  the  exoep. 
tioa  of  tasks,  the  animals  which  thej  most  resemble,  npoa  the  whole, 
perticolarty  when  ki  a  4ate  of  repoee,  are  the  fVaimteSj  Mmrae$j  or 
SoBmari^  which  lie  la  gignntfc  baddies  ttpon  the  fce.fietds  on  tk 
northern  coasts,  and  to  whom  Spenser  allades  In  his  fearful  list  of  ses- 


And  gf—Aj  EoMMriM  with  vitsget  deform.* 

This  creatare  sit*  npright,  bekf  easilj  anpported  bjr  its  alse  lO^e  t 
doobb  leather-bed ;  bot  it  Is  ibndest  of  a  slate  of  repose,  ^praallljF 
after  meats,  when  K  will  somithsts  with  gr«ait  pleasare  allow  its  keepen 
to  let  It  blobd.f  I  abetaio  from  meotioaiing  other  more  loatbteae 
remedies,  which  It  has  In  aoflman  with  tfat  akk  dog.  When  it  vaib 
on  its  hind  legs,  It  kas  a  ridlonlows  waddle ;  and  In  summer  time,  msj 
bf  seen  drying  Us  head  as  It  goes  wUk  a  white  or  oolonred  Tegetable 
substance,  which  it  keeps  in  Its  side  pomck  fbr  that  purpose.  AH  the 
male  AnthroposMrphlle  anlasals  In  Bnrope  have  a  side  pooch*  After 
a  fell  repast,  the  male  will  pant  and  gmnt,  and  the  female  utter  fMik 
cries  like  theSddL  The  latter  also,  at  that  time,  is  easily  mo>v«dts 
t««rs.  Like  most  human  deyneraclas,  the  se&ea  hare  little  affectka 
for  eack  other,  retaioljig  enough  of  their  original  Instinct  to  prefcf 
men  and  womea.  The  ktSer  however  as  Instlnctlfely  sToid  then, 
shuddering  as  mush  at  the  bare  klni  c^  thetr  caresses,  as  the  wooea  ia 
Africa  do  at  the  odloas  ambHlo»of  the  Ourang.Outaag. 

The  Glutton  seldom  retains  anr  thing  mere  of  Its  original  bown 
nature  than  soflees  to  feed  its  sel&sh  appetites.  But  ki  this  kindef 
foresight,  U  is  emkeot  nod  profound.  The  Instinct  of  gnin  is  the  Itft 
which  forsakes  the  Aothropontorphites.  We  shonld  ratker  anj,  it 
'  disfinguishes  moftt  of  them,  and  one  s|iecies'  in  paitienlar,  as  we  shsil 
hare  occssion  to  sh^w^  The  Glotten  k  apt  lo  partake  Torj  stiougty 
of  thk  appetite,  and  4n  manj  ktstanees  does  not  attain  to  ks  compklt 
degeneracy,  till  it  has  wherewithal  to  get  the  reqnkka  brntilicmtioes 
without  fttclher  trouble.  Ous  renders^  hate  ksmrd  of  tks  dog^  whose 
InsBter  used  to  giro  him  a  pefiny  erery  dajr  to  buf  a  tart  wi^.  Tk 
Glutton  will  scrspe  pence  together  for  years  by  erery  petty  artifice, 
merely  that  when  it  begins  buying  its  tarts  and  meats,  it  maj  lenee  the 
task  of  scraping  to  the  younger  Gluttons. its  cnbs,  and  so  repose  itsdf 
in  Hm  ftye  for  lif^.    All  the  trouble  H  takes  k  te  drase  Hs  own  food ; 

r  *  Tli«  Sghm  ofthU  MMnHil  tn  t4i^  Emfs^imh  1ran«l»H«n  «f  BsHon  i«  un«aoal!y  bt^ 
TIfeve  «»rff  h^tf^w  ODM  in  C^okvU  Vo)'»fefe.-  -tiwt  tW  ctiriQ««  reader  wy  see  thrm 
YMfnff'd  to  the  liftf  iiMhe'edoitrSbk  |wii6rMnA  «f  S|»iisberg«o^  now  bcio^  ezhibiM^ 

+  See  oue  of  ihem  unJcigomg  iTiis  operftlion'in  Hogirih^f  Clectiou  Oioner. 
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for  wbtch  purpose  it  may  be  often  leen  coming  info  (he  butcbers^and 
fishmongers'  shops,  walking  in  the  mo.<t  ungain  manner  upon  its  hind 
legs,  and  making  signs  and  grunts  indicatire  of  its  liking  or  disliking 
the  eatables.  It  will  stop  to  this  manner  for  half  an  hour  togt^fher, 
pawing  and  smelling  them^  and  gWing  the  shopman  to  understand  how 
many  penoe  it  will  or  will  not  part  with ;  for  its  great  perversion  of 
instinct  consists  in  acctimalation  ;  and  it- 1$  generally ,  though  not  all- 
ways,  as  loth  to  kt  go  an|r  of  the  ore  it  has  scraped  titt^  its  pooch,  as 
it  is  eager  to  cram  dainties  down  its  «iaw.  We  ara  sorry  we  ara 
obliged  to  dwell  on  sueb  niattera;  bat  the  utility  at  well  «f  tnith  of 
onr  history  compels  ns.  Thid  property  mf  hamiliag  the  markets  the 
Glutton  baa  in  common  with  the  Jackal ;  and  tf  it  <toea  not  aoap  at 
passengers'  legs,  as  the  tatter  will  do  wkao  H  is  ^MMting  with  tta  com. 
panions  at  night-time  in  the  squares  of  Aleiaiidriai  It  will  look  «t  one 
of  its  own  species  who  carries  off  a  fetourita  bit,  with  eyes  as  if  it 
conld  eat  both.  It  Is  at  onoe  disgoating  and  palnfal  to  tee  how  the 
creatare  will  linger  about  these  placet.  Sametlmet  h  wHl  walk  In  a 
restless  and  eager  manner  all  aboat  the  mavket ;  tometimet  take  a 
dying  lobster  in  its  paw,  and  weigh  it  to  feel  whether  it  it  heary  and 
ileshy ;  sometimes  stop  and  look  at  a  partlealar  jowl  or  joint,  like  a 
dog  watching  a  barrow  of  horte^fleth,  jerking  its  eyes  about  and  lick- 
ing its  lips  as  the  seller  happens  to  Move  It  hitiieT  and  thither.  It  is 
often  very  cruel,  and  prefers  animals  which  have  been  killed  under 
circumstances  of  barbarity,  such  as  crimped  cod»  eels  flayed  alire,  lob- 
sters that  have  been  boiled  alire,  and  pigs  -that  hate  been  whipped  to 
death.  It  Is  impossible  nererthelets,  tometimet,  to  help  being  amused 
with  the  female,  who  will  fidget  with  a  oaincing  aud  affrcted  airaf 
aversion  down  an  avenue  of  the  bleeding  carcases  of  sheep ;  and  then 
reject,  with  a  toss  of  her  nose,  a  fish  that  has  not  been  cut  asunder 
when  living. 

To  see  these  animals  eat  is  a  sight  painful  to  the  curious  observer. 
The  least  thing  they  do  is  to  lick  their  own  paws.  They  champ,  they 
grind,  they  deglute,  they  pant,  they  gobble,  they  stare.  Their  cheeks 
are  flashed  with  toil  and  fever.  In  the  larger  ones,  the  veins  of  the 
temples  swell  up,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  in  fearful  action,  the 
forehead  reeks  wHh  moisture.  They  mark  out  particular  bits  for  their 
prey,  and  envy  those  that  carry  them  off.  And  here  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  we  do  not  confound  this  disgusting  animal  with  a  milder 
degeneracy  called  the  Epicure;  The  Epicure  sometimes  is  almost 
abstemious ;  and  properly  speaking,  is  only  remarka'ble  for  its  anxious 
choice  of  dainties,  which  though  a  mean  is  not  a  gluttonous  passion. 
But  the  Glutton  on  the  other  hand  generally  includes  the  love  of 
dainties  in  its  wider  appetite;  and  though  it  will  not  reject  coarser 
▼lands,  will  eat  the  finer  ones  the  most  voraciously.  It  will  get,  if 
possible,  the  first,  best,  and  most  of  every  thing  in  season,  and  eat  it 
all  to  itself.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  one  of  them  gorge  a  favourite 
dish,  with  exclusive  and  jealous  watchfulness,  like  a  growling  cat ; 
and  toss,  at  sullen' intervals,  bits  of  coarser  food  to  its  parent  add 
joungi  with  an  almost  human  consciousmss  of  being  in  the  wrong. 


ip  THE  INDICATOR. 

It  will  eatil/  be  imagliied  thiU  uicb  a  creator?  muat  be  nbject  tc 
nuomeroiif  dkeasef*  A»«pg  the  principal  «re  liead^uAs,  and  keart- 
bums,  gastric  tumoors,  hepatitis,  plethora,  inflamBiarious  of  mil  lerLs 
gotft,  choHc,  aod  apeplexy*  These  render  it  liable  also  to  ^«Pt  pt^ 
^iahoeM,  fits  of  aoger,  horrible  dreaais ;  aad  in  the  female,  as  we  ha«e 
belbre  Kiated,  hysterical  passions  and  barly  floods  of  tears,  which  the 
inexperienced  spectator  too  often  eommissrates. 

The  homaa  beings  paiticalarlj  liable  to  degenerate  intw  thm  amanl 
-called  the  GtuUm,  are  priest«i  cttiseos,  tjranta,  and  pampered  wooh^. 
Priesti  are  subject  «e  it,  partly  f«om  it  sedentary  and  aiU4wcaUtiTe  \Ke, 
•and  pertly  because  being  inawArbed  manner  4«0M  other  aeaswalitiea, 
ihey  the  moie  pronely  gire  Inle  what  is  Uft  then.  The  citizen  is  ape 
4o  feU  into  it,  liecaase  he  has  been  taught  no  better  notioa  of  enjof. 
Dwnt,  and  because  Us  dinner  tempts  hibii  to  make  ao  ezcesaive  sei-of 
against  the  bai^r  and  tiiirat  of  his  shopkeepiag.  The  tjast  (poor 
wretch !)  gets  tiM  disease,  oot  of  pare  ifnpolence  of  self-wUI.  He  cu- 
nei  deny  it  to  hiaieelf,  JSMre  tha#i  any  thing  else.  And  it  ia  tjM  amt, 
in  propcniion  with  tiie  pampered  woman.  A  floorisbing,  atirrU: 
tradeswoman,  especiaily  one  that  Is,  ^*  Ihe  lietter  liorse,''  is  liable  viia 
ber  daliy  gains  and  her  hot  cozy  sopper8,te  settle  into  tiiis  noce  de«<>. 
.nerate  transformation.  So  Is  a  joUy  old  widow  who  caanot  in  deccsc/ 
bate  any  more  Imsbaads.  Tlse  wife  of  Uath,  we  wonld  lay  any  wa^t-. 
-took  tlie  metamorphosis  as  kindly  as  ehe^se  after  pye.  Bfit  she  woe. 
>no  longer  seem  as  agreeable^  Her  4iealth  and  g«iod  looks  ^voald  ^^< . 
'and  her  temper  get  worse.  Even  the  lowest  and  coarsest  aspects  «•: 
Sjnmpathy  bsTe  something  redeeming  in  tiieos.  It  is^ore  aell-rcvalii^ 
'  selflshncss  that  ^^embasesnod  embrvtes.*' 


PrTtif^Qvid  pnbUfthed  bv  Jotsini  ApFf.rrAKn,  No.  19,  CmMhm vine "^9 e»n  S«r»V. 
Priise  ed^— And  »old  »\io  by  A..  Gudoo'v,  iMf^fter  of  Sonff^s  No- 31,  T-^  *•  •- 
street,  CoTent-<!ard<n«  Order*  received  ot  ihe  above  pi ac««y  aod  bj  »Il  b-c*- 
•ellersand  NewMneu. 
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An4  takes  murrey  with  ^ie  ci^riovy  tyt, 
Nuw  this,  now  that,  be  tacteth  tender^. 


■  UP  J     til  I  ■!    II   ■ 


W9.y.:5y.-.wppj«^^EspAY,  januartjij,  i8?i. 


■'II    '11  rn   f  11,  mi 


The  EdHior  will  rqsame  his  cdat  withliii  reader  pext  we^»  The 
present  paper  is  partly  ^ade  up  of  sonve  further  extracts  from  his 
former  w.ntings,  partljr  of  p.  happj^  seasonable  article  on  holidaj- 
chil(Jren  from  a  Correspondeiiit,  who  will  accept  ))ls  best  thank^s  To 
the  fir,6t  article  the  s^me  caption  Is  applicable,  as  wfis  giren  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  pur  last.  It  is  not  tdi  bigots  {n  religion  that  are  aUaded 
io ;  bu,t  o^ly  those  that  bf'come  such  out  of  hard-heartedness  rather 
than  .tinoiditf.  The  interral  between  .a  ^i^'dy  Fire-Threatener  and  a 
sickly  one  is  tjifs  s^qie  as  between  a  brute  s^ftshness  ai|d  a  frightefied 
hjinu^nlty. 

No.  5.—T11E   FIRE-TH^EATWER.   STAH-CUZINO  pOWLER,   Fl£;LT>- 
PREAQUER,  OR  BETE  D^  CHAUYIII. 

LMin  Samwafy.— Jyiimirifljr,  tive  Bmita  CirfuMi^tiM  aiK  Mtlkodkmt  ■iii«ioT,  vt 
■|Hiemifriyoiii«,  4«tMnmmP-  ^CfMpiv  >i|n4ii8!i  e^,  »(fqiif  pljii^ipiUip,,  ^utiic  does, 
4ippfttitll«  J^ivipt  •(^didl,  r^sp^tut  pArci-;rKlpi^Umri|i(i4.  .Avidr  c^i^Wm  tuetur,  pivi* 
dius  aiitem  ci^rnem,  avidisMine  nummutn.  A^it  concion^toreniy  more  Simi^  BeeU^ 
SttS  LiNNJBf,  hWbm  CercopHhed  Predieaniiif  mUnt-HowNng  Baboon t  videntqoe  ign^m 
mm  inocodinm,  «iiiiactt«r  indioat  viatovibuf  qai  QOfigceMom  CftlvioutionoiiuguinCp 

^  Tb«  Fim4Gli*sll|eqeCf  BfMe  ^  !Chli«nr|ii,  9/r  .M«lh<KlUM^nai|iiiifil  of  the  vety- 
/pulttidetcriptiofi.  |ti  jipdy  i^<9ti^»  iufpreh^  fl«t-haired^,iUinedtAiKi#bouldfiff 
indurated,  its  appetites  profoondly  selfiiib,  iU  aspect  partaking  of  five  hof«  foj[,Mj<| 
bull.  lit  catU  greedy  looks  at  heaven,  j^reedier  at  a  good  dinner,  j^reediest  of  alt  at 
qioney.  Likettha  Beelcebub  Ape  of  Lmoaua,  aUas*tlie P«aacher* Monkey,  altaa  the 
iHowliog  Bfbpqn,  M  ii  foftd  of  pUyHig  ih«  dorgyspfui }  m^,tii  the  ligbt  of  a  fire  of 
^y  kind,,poi;)ts  it  opt.in  a  ihre^teiiiog^ manner  to  such  .pfLueng^aB refv^  t^ jofii 
its  cougre^Uoo ;  iodipating,  wuti  horrible  iiodt.  and  laughleri  i(a  hope  of  seeing 
them'btirBtog. 

Vol.  If. 
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All  the  Anthropomorphites,  oraaimaU  in  the  likeness  of  mao,  lort 
a  nearer  resembtauce  in  their  manners  and  appearance  to  nonkin, 
than  to  any  other  of  the  brute  creation :— with  this  difference,  that 
their  degenerate  tendency  usually  carries  them  beyond  the  mcMikey 
nature,  into  that  of  other  beasts,  whose  dispositions  Chey  vntte  with  it 
Thus  the  Bicatid  or  Barristery  besides  grinning  and  gesticulating  Uk» 
the  common  monkey,  chatters  and  hides  money  like  the  magpie.  Many 
of  the  Gluttons^  who  are  still  fonder  of  hiding  money,  chatter  Tery 
little;  but  they  all  grunt  as  well  as  eat  like  the  hog.  The  creatare 
before  us  grins,  and  gesticulates,  and  delights  in  the  sight  of  mischiel^ 
like  the  monkey ;  chatters  and  hides  nioney  like  the  magpie  ;  eats  ia 
general  like  the  hog;  and  is  also  as  howling  as  the  baboon,  and  as 
cruel  and  pensive-looking  as  the  cat. 

This  animal  has  in  general  a  coarse  rusty  black  skin,  a  poll  wilk 
coarse  flat  short  hair,  dirty  paws,  a  nasal  cry,  and  a  sullen  and  selfish 
expression  of  face,  occasionally  opening  into  a  horrible  hypocritical 
grin.     You  doubt  whether  it  is  going  to  smile  or  bite.     It  will  bay  the 
sky,  as  a  dog  does  the  moon ;  and  if  any  one  makes  signs  to  knov 
where  Its  stock  is  (for  it  is  extremely  fond  of  hiding  money),  it  hastlie 
remarkable  habit  of  pointing  upwards  towards  the  same  pla^e,  as  if  ki 
treasure  lay  there.     Dogs  have  dreams,  and  many  animals  a  sort  of 
^foresight.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Fire-Threatener  docs 
actually  retain  a  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  common  to  the 
origiual  human  stock ;  a  perception,  that  would  be  wonderfai  ia  » 
.despicable  a  brute,  did  not  vanity  and  selfishness  sometimes  jnmpto 
the  same  conclusions  as  a  nobler  aspiration.    The  confused  notions  of 
another  world  in  the  mind  of  the  Fire-Threatener  have  evidently  is 
little^  humanity  as  possible.     During  thunder  and  lightning,  or  otl^r 
awful  aspects  of  the  sky,  it  will  grovel  In  the  dust,  or  hang' up  its  es- 
treating paws  like  a  begging  dog;  but  when  the  weather  is  serene,  aad 
the  sun  and  the 'flowers  sparkle,  and  all  creation  looks  fair,  it  seems  to 
ti;^rn  with  contempt  from  the  lovely  face  of  things,  as  who  shoold  sajf, 
^'  What  a  miserable  world !"     It  exhibits  the  same  aspect  wh«i  a 
human  being  is  buried,  and  the  weeping  relations  are  looking  up  to 
•heaven  with  tears  of  hope ;  but  at  the  burial  of  one  of  the  Fire* 
.Threateners  (for  they  cover  their  dead  like  some  other  beasts)  thej 
point  upwards,  and  groan,  and  howl,  which  is  their  way  of  expressbf 
.Loth  misery  and  satisfaction.     They  also  exhibit  the  cruelty  and  vio- 
.dictiveuess  of  their  natures,  by  pointing  to  a  fire  whenever  they  set 
one,  and  then  making  signs  and  grins  to  those  who  avoid  them,  expivs- 
sive  of  satisfaction  at  the  fancy  of  seeing  them  in  it ;  a  piece  of  cour- 
tesy which  (hey  generally  conclude  by  turning  np  the  whites  of  tbdr 
eyp s,  and  making  other  gestures,  indicative  of  transport,  apparently  it 
the  thought  of  being  out  of  it  themselves*     From  all  this  it  is  pr^tj 
.  clear,  that  if  they  have  really  a-notiou  of  such  a  thuig  as  heaven,  th^ 
fancy  it  must  be  exclusively  peopled  with  Fire»Threateners ;  sund  u 
Fo.itrnclleiiaid  that  even  man  made  God  in  his  own  likeness,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Fire-Xhreateiters  make  him  ia  theirs*     What  aheU 
of  a  paradise! 
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There  tre  seyeral  ramtiesof  this  crctitare,  all  equally  di^tgreeable  la^ 
flieir  natures,  though  not  in  theic  personal  habits.  The  female,  in  most 
instances,  seems  to  pique  herself  on  her  placidity,  in  proportion  to  the 
cruelties  of  which  she  may  happen  to  be  an  eye-witness.  These  are  the, 
most  disgusting  specimens  of  the  whole  race^  The  most  curious  variety^ 
however,  is  one  which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  a  species  of 
monkey  recorded  in  Natural  History,  that  the  description  of  the  latter, 
will  serve  for  that  of  the  former.  The  moukey  we  allude  to  is  called  the 
Preacher-Monkey,  as  the  Fire-Threatener  is  often  called  the  Field- 
Preacher.  Instead  of  fields,  however,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a 
natural  antipathy,  the  Preacher  Fire-Threatener  now,  chatters  and^ 
howls  in  regular  imitations  of  pulpits,  or  selects  a  spot  where  cross-^ 
roads  unite,  and  stands  like  a  great  baboon,  making  mouths,  and  ges- 
tures, and  outcries  at  the  astonished  passengers.  Idle  boys  sometimes 
gather  round  and  plague  it ;  but  nothing  can  induce  It  to  finish  its 
wretched  harangue  till  it  pleases ;  and  at  every  pull  of  the  hair  or 
counter-grin  in  the  face,  it  puts  on  an  aspect  half  patient  half  malig- 
nant, as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  You  will  have  a  good  clawing  by  and  by.'* 

The  voice  of  the  Preacher-Monkey,  says  Buffon,  "  resounds  like  a 
drum,  and  is  heard  at  h.  great  distance.'*  Marcgrave  relates,  (Hist. 
Brasil,  p.  2^.)  '^  that  every  morning  and  evening,  the  Ouarineg 
(Preacher- IVlonkies)  assemble  in  the  woods ;  that  one  of  them  takes  a^ 
more  elevated  station,  and  gives  a  signal  with  his  hand  for  the  others 
to  sit  around  and  listen  to  him;  that,  when  he  perceives  them  to  be 
lill  seated,  he  begins  a  discourse  in  a  tone  so  loud  and  rapid  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance ;  and  a  person  would  be  led  to  think  that  the 
whole  were  crying  together ;  that  all  the  rest,  however,  keep  the  most 
profound  silence  ;  that,  when  he  stops,  he  gives  a  signal  wi\th  his  hand 
for  the  others  to  reply  ;  that,  in  an  instant  the  whole  cry  together,  till 
he  commands  silence  by  another  signal,  which  they  obey  in, a  moment ; 
that  the  first  resumes  his  discourses  or  song;  and  that,  after  hearing 
him  attentively  for  a  considerable  time,  the  assembly  breaks  up.'* 

This  proceeding,  which  Marcgrave  says  he  If  as  often  witnessed, 
Buffon  with  a  scepticism  becoming  his  inquiries,  is  inclined  Iq  regard 
as  exaggerated  ;  but  he  had  never  seen  the  Field-Preacher.,  which  w« 
all  know  to  exist.  Is  not  the  likeness  curious  ?  Some  African  nations 
think  that  apes  and  monkies  are  nothing  but  degenerate  men,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  dumb  that  they  may  not  be  set  to  work.  It  requires  n(f 
great  stretch  of  prohability  to  conclude  the  Preacher- Monkey  to  b^ 
another  species  of  Field-Preacher,  with  notions  of  theology  and  divi- 
nity, equally  brvtal  and  unintelligible.  The  same  people  are  said  to 
worship  the  devil  out  of  fear,— that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  to  make 
the  Supreme  Being  a  devil, — a  Daemonism  or  DiabolokUry^  which  looks 
very  like  the  terrified  homage  of  the  Eield-Preacher.  The  Ouarine  or 
Preacher  "Monkey  is  called  by  Linnsu^  the  Beelzebub^ 

Fear  and  selfishness,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  are  the  predisposing  qu|L- 
litieg  to  this  lamentable  degeneracy.  Those  in  whom  fear  is  carried 
to  excess^  rather  fancy  themselves  than  become  such.  It  is  a  disease 
like  that  of  Lica/t/Arfpy,.  !n  which  men  were  said  to  fancy  th'emselvoi 


lOD  TfiE  iNDlCAtOtt 

#6Wm;  and  Is  only  m  eic^si  of  fli«  motbtd  tenancy,  wMc&lbctiMi 
hypochoDdf  hicl  and  other  people  of  bad  dlgesiion  to  ikhik  they  » 
dying  or  dead)  ot  turned  Into  something,  or  too  tall  to  gomiderA 
Bridge  wlthobt  stooping,  or  too  large  for  the  room,  or  liable  to  he 
toasted  and  battered,  &c  These  fttndes  are  remo?able  by  tbo  ftatatd 
rrmedics  of  exercise,  temperance,  and  sociality ;  but  an  eXceas  of  pht« 
sfcal  ireaktiess,  either  suffered  to  Increase  l>y  th»  indirklaal,  or  nad^ 
hereditary  by  his  thooghtlest  progenitors,  will  sotoetiHiea  Oarry  tie 
inest«minded  horoan  being  away,  till  he  takes  himself  for  a  W\n- 
Threatener,  especially  if  he  gets  among  the  animals  themseltea.  8e 
itiay  then  die  or  lose  his  senses  ont  of  sheer  horror ;  upon  whieh  tSi 
the  real  beasts  shall  Set  op  a  howl  of  mited  lamentation  aftd  ttiuniph, 
is  tf  he  teally  had  beett  one  of  their  breed. 


HOLIDAY  CHILDREN. 


Ma.tvDit:ATOk, — One  of  the  tnost  pleasing  ^ghts  at  tbis  M6n 
Reason  is  the  group  of  boyi  and  girls  returned  from  school.  Go  whm 
you  will,  k  cluster  of  their  joyous  chubby  ftices  present  thenui^esto 
ottr  notice.  In  the  streets,  at  the  panorama,  or  playhouse,  oor  ^ba«s 
are  constantly  assailed  hf  some  eaiger  urchin  wlKise  eyes  jtuC  peep  b^ 
nc  afh  to  get  a  nearer  tiew. 

I  am  more  delighted  hi  watching  the  yivadoas  working  ttf  ^bek 
IngennouS  countenances  at  these  Christmas  shows,  than  at  the  k^ 
ihemsehes. 

From  the  trst  ]6yons  ha%ta,  and  tood  blown  horns  WWch  annoast 
their  arriral,  to  the  faint  attempts  at  similar  mirth  on  their  retora,  I  i 
am  Interested  In  these  youngsters. 

Obserte  the  line  of  chilises  with  thHr  swarm-like  loads  bnrryitig  t» 
fcendet  atid  etnlting  t)aretit9,  the  siclily  to  be  cherished,  the  stfottg  t* 
be  amused^  In  a  f^W  mornings  yon  shall  see  thetn,  new  clothes^  wam 
gtotrS,  gathering  around  their  mother  at  etery  toy*shop,  claiming  tk 
promisra  bat,  hoop,  top,  or  marbles ;  mark  her  khid  smilo  stt  thrk 
ettacles;  her  prudent  shake  of  the  h(>ad  at  their- mnltlhidinmis  d«^ 
mauds;  her  grSdual  ylelditig  n%  thry  coaxfhgly  drag  her  in;  fcn 
patience  with  th^lt  Irhims  and  clamour  while  they  torn  anti  toaa  om 
th^  play-thif^g^,  as  now  a  sWord,  and  now  a  hoop  is  fheir  choice,  a«d 
like  their  eldeH  the  possessioti  of  one  b&oblc  dOes  btft  towko  Ibetn  s^ 
for  kndtheir. 

Vie#  the  fotid  fkther,  his  pet  little  girl  by  the  hand,  his  Boys  iialb 
ing  before  on  whom  his  proud  eye  rests,  while  ambitions  iri^Ws  t«tf 
o^cr  his  mind  tot  them,  and  make  him  but  half  attentive  to  tb^r  n« 
peatecl  inquiries  ;  While  at  the  Museum  or  Picturt  Galltry,  his  <ptpla- 
nation's  are  interfupfcd  by  the  rapture  of  discovering  that  hb  chddres 
are  already  t^cll  aeqoaint^  Irith  tha  tUftrent  Subjects  ^thMttd. 
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Stretching  half  orer  the  boxes  at  the  theatre,  adorned  b/  maternal 
love,  see  their  enraptured  ,Aices  now  tomed  to  the  galleries  wondering 
at  their  height  and  at  the  number  of  re^alarlf  plated  bead»  oootaifled 
in  them,  n»w  directed  towards  the  green  clond  which  it  so  Ikag/tfbiglf 
lfc«*pt  between  them  and  their  jiromiaed  biisi.  The  half-peeled  orange 
laid  aside  when  the  play  begins;  their  atnietjr  for  that  which  tiiej  ••• 
dersUiid  ;  their  honest  lai^;hfcer  which  rsMS  through  the  house  like  a 
■lerry  peal  of  sweet  beils(  the  iear  of  the  UtUe  glH  lest  they  sho«ld 
disoofer  the  person  hid  behind  the  icreenj  the  exaltation  t>f  the  bojr 
when  the  hero  cooqoers. 

Bat  oh  the  rapture  when  thfe  pantomime  commences !  Ready  to  leap 
out  of  the  box,  they  joy  In  the  miserhtef  of  the  down,  laugh  at  the 
thwacks  he  gets  fdr  hM  medlfag,  and  fee!  no  smaU  portion  of  contempt 
for  his  ignortmce  m  tMi  knowK^  that  hoi  water  wiU  eoalddnd  gtm 
powder  explode ;  while  with  head  aside  to  glv#  fresh  anerny  to  tha 
strokes^  they  ring  their  little  palaM  agpdnst  each  other  in  tastfaaoiiy^ 
oxntMrant  delight* 

Who  can  behold  them  withoat  refecting  oa  the  many  pasalons  that 
now  lie  dormant  in  their  bosoms,  to  be  in  a  Uw  years  agitating  them- 
selves  and  the  world.  Here  tlM  oo^wet  begins  to  appear  in  the  atten* 
tion  paid  to  a  lace  frock  or  kid  glovea  for  Um  first  time  displayed,  or 
the  domestic^tyrant  in  the  selfish  boy,  who  snatches  the  largest  cake, 
or  thrusts  his  younger  brotlier  and  sister  from  the  best  place* 
,  At  no  season  of  the  year  are  their  iiolldays  so  replete  with  pleasnaes  ; 
the  expected  Christmas-box  from  grand-papa  and  grand-mamma;  plnnw 
pudding  and  snap-dragon,  with  blindmanVbaif  and  forfeits;  perhaps 
j|o  witness  a  juvenile  play  rehearsed  and  ranted ;  galant6e*show  and 
drawing  for  twelfth^cake ;  besides  Christmas-gambols  in  abundaacop 
n(*w  and  old* 

Even  the  poor  charity-boy  at  this  season  feels  a  transient  glow  oif 
cheerfulness,  as  with  pale  blae  face,  frost-nipped  hands,  and  nngreat* 
coated,  from  door  to  door  he  timidly  displays  the  anblotted  scntoheou 
of  his  graphic  talents,  and  feels  that  the  pence  bestowed  are  his  own^ 
and  that  for  once  in  his  life  he  may  taste  the  often  desired  tart^  or  s^pin 
a  (op  which  no  one  can  snatch  from  him  in  capricioua  tyranny* 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  dotage  of  age  coming  over  me,  but 
when  I  see  or  think  of  these  little  beings,  I  feel  as  a  child  again»  my 
heart  warms  to  them,  I  enter  into  their  joys  and  sorrows^  their  pa»* 
times  and  their  thousand  iawginings;  and  fancy  I  could  fly  a  kite  or 
wieid  al)at  with  the  best  of  them;  nor  is  any  thing  more  refreshing  Iq 
me  after  much  intercourse  with  the  heartlessness  and' affectation  of  the 
worlds  than  the  society  of  intelligent  and  amiable  children. 

Desiring  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  your  little  folk,  Mr.  Indicator, 
(if  you  have  any)  and  wishing  then  and  yoo  abnndance  of  fun  and 
pastime  this  Christmas,  I  remain^  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Aif  Old  Boy. 
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A  SYLVAN  SimPRlSE. 

Time  and  place  glre  etery  thin^  Hs  propHefy.  Strolling  owe  d«j  tt 
Twickenhasi  Bieadows,  I  w«s  strock  with  tfaeappesnince  of  sonetlui^ 
c1«Bk J*  on  vpon  the  i^rass,  whi^h  mj  eje  cOald  not  immediatelT  reduce 
into  ft  Phape*  Goin^  nearer,  I  di9coTere<1  the  cansa  of  the  pl|en<Hnefi«ft. 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  mml  scene  In  the  world,  the  daj  glorkwa  over 
^fdj  the  ware  of  Father  Thames  rippling  delicioosljr  by  Imn,  hf 
•Qtfitretched  at  his  ease  upon  Natore's  Terdant  csrpet^— a  chnmiej- 
sweeper : — 

A  «pot  Vike  which 
A«tronomer  in  th^  mm'«  lucent  oth 
llirough  liift  gUiM  optic  tube  yet  neVtr  Mw. 

Thrre  Is  no  reason  In  natore  why  a  chlmney-swseeper  should  not  hi- 
dul^  n  taste  fo?  rorsi  ohjects,  hot  somehow  the  ideas  were  discordant* 
It  stradL  me  like  an  inartificial  discord  in  mosic.  It  was  a  cwnbifis. 
tion  of  vf-bs  in  rure^  which  my  experience  had  not  prepared  me  to 
aotfcipaie. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAR  FOR  HELEN, 

T  havr  in  my  possession  a  cnnous  volume  of  T^itin  vcr«?p^,  which  I 
hetiefo  fo  be  unique.  It  is  enfitlod  Alexandri  Fultoui  Scoli  Epigram-' 
vialorumiiljn  quinqrte.  It  purports  to  1x»  printed  at  Perth,  and  t^eart 
date  1679.  By  the  nppollation  \*hir.h  the  author  giros  himself  in  the 
preface,  hi/podidaiicufux^  I  suppose  him  to  hnre  been  usher  at  some 
school.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  a  days  for  persons  concermd 
In  academies  to  affect  a  literary  reputation  in  the  way  of  their  tradr. 
The  "  master  of  a  seminary  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils  at  Isling- 
ton/' lately  put  forfh  nn  edition  of  that  scarce  tract,  the  El^^  in  s 
fhimtry  €%urcfi^yard  (to  use  hiR  own  words),  with  notes  and  head* 
lines !— But  to  our  aufhor.  These  rpigrams  of  Alexander  Follon, 
Scotchman,  hare  little  remarkable  in  them  besides  extreme  dulnoss  and 
Inwpidity;  but  there  is  one,  which,  by  its  ?)eing  marslralled  in  the 
'  front  of  the  Tolome,  sei»ms  to  have  been  the  darling  of  its  parent,  and 
Tor  its  exquisite  flatness,  and  the  surprising  stroke  of  annchronism  wiih 
which  it  is  pointed,  descrres  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is  ad« 
dressed^  like  many  of  the  others,  to  a  fair  one : — 

AD  mtavtk'M  9VMM  Atnxm, 

'  MoTentnt  belln  olim  H^tenip  decor  ttque  venostfts 

P.nrnp^n  infer  h'»»»ifrrnfnqne  Aptftin. 
^Tmiv  boon,  qnarn  to.  turn  prndeny,  »«n  ilia  faitftt* 

Ad  Iite4  it.»enl  Africa  et  America  ! 

Which,  in  humble  imifation  of  mine  author's  peculiar  poTcrtj  of  stile, 
1  hare  rcnturcd  thus  to  render  into  English :— • 
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THE  aothor  to  sis'  moogt. 

^or  tove*«  iUuntnout  cau«e,  and  He1eu*s  channiy 
-AH  Burope  and  aH  A«ia  ruftird  to  arma. 
Had  nbe  wiih  tbtfae  thy  poliali'd  a«MM«  oooibii»'d» 
All  Afrtc  and  America  had  joitrd ! 

The  happy  idea  of  an  American  war  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  boaaty 
ought  certainly  to  recommend  the  author's  memory  to  the  country, 
men  of  Madison  and  Jefferson ;  and  the  l>old  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  that  Continent  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  is  a  flight  be- 
yond the  Sibyll's  books.. 


GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 


Some  days  before  the  fatal  stroke  should  be  given,  Master  Keys  [a 
conspirator^  being  atTichmersKi  in  Northamptonshire,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Gilb<'rt  Pickering,  his  brother-in-law,  (but  of  a  different  religion, 
as  a  true  Protestant^  suddenly  whipped  out  bis  sword,  and  in  merri- 
ment made  many  offers  therewith  at  the  heads,  necks,  and  sides,  of 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  then  in  the  company.  This  thea 
was  taken  as  a  mere  frolic,  and  for  the  present  passed  accordingly ; 
but  afterwards,  when  the  treason  was  discovered,  such  as  remembered 
his  gestures,  thought  thereby  he  did  act  what  he  intended  to  do  (if 
the  plot  had  took  effect)  hack  and  hew,  kill  and  slay,  all  eminent  per- 
sons of  a  different  religion  from  themselves.— FuZ20r*3  Cfuirck  Hidortf. 

'       BURNING  OF  HEaETICS. 

Indeed  such  burning  of  heretics  much-  startled  common  people, 
pitying  all  in  pain,  and  prone  to  asperse  justice  itself  with  cruelty,  be- 
cause of  the  novelty  and  hideousness  of  the  punishment.  And  tho 
purblind  eyes  of  vulgar  judgments  looked  only  at  what  was  next  to 
them  (the  suffering  itself;  which  they  beheld  with  compassion,  not 
minding  the  dt  merit  of  the  guilt  which  deserved  the  same.  Besides^ 
such  being  unable  to  distinguish  betwixt  constancy  and  obstinacy,  were 
ready  to  entertain  good  thoughts  even  of  the  opinions  of  those  heretics, 
who  sealed  them  so  manfully  with  their  blood.  Wherefore  King 
James  £the  first]  politickly  preferred,  that  heretics  hereafter,^  thus 

*  Poairively  one  in  aC  a  lo«a  which  to  admire  mo«t  in  lliii  pavaage  t  the  teo^er 
mercie*  of  the  King,  or  tUe  retrretful  look  which  thi*  old  Dlviite  fteemtt  to  have  ca»t 
back  upon  the  extinguished  6res  of  Smithfield.  Through  ali  the  coyuetf«  of  tho 
conf«>aaion,  and  the  little  more  than  hintu  which  he  broaches  on  thi«  delicate  aub- 
ject,  it  ia  easy  to  diitcover,  that  those  smothered  brands  had  left  aa  strong  a  reliuli 
and  savor  of  (ire  in  his  noi^trils,  as  the  odour  of  the  old  flethpots  did  upon  the 
pnlaies  of  the  rebellious  inanna-nlck  Jews,  tie  would  fain  be  blowing  up  the  dead 
coals  agaiu,  though  he  oHers  at  it  reluctantly,  and  lights  the  pyre  (as  the  aiicienta 
did  in  their  funeral  rite*)  with  averted  eyes.  Yet  Fuller  appears  to  have  been  m, 
bumane  kind-hearted  man  (where  heretics  weie  not  concerned);  and  could  see  the 
enormitv  of  **  hacking  and  hewing**  ♦*  killing  and  slaying**  |itfrsous  of  au  **  oppo* 
aite  faith,**  when  tha'  faith  was  his  owo. 
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condemned,  tboutd  lUenUjr  and  pHyitel/  wHte  (hemsdre^  awtj  k 
the  prison,  rather  than  td  ^C3e  them,  and  amnta  others,  witli  tie 
solemnity  of  a  poblic  execMiion^  which  in  popular  judgmeoU  uanrped 
the  honour  of  a  perseeatiM^— Futter't  Omnh  Hidmy. 


SONG 
toaeamD  bt  tab  if«tT  »oo»  unwa  o»  T«a  TiNBTiAif  aib,  acoiinno 

•«  tS  MOlf  BCA  Tf  WAU^ 

If  you  becoois  a  noo,  dear, 
•  A  friar  I  will  be  { 
In  ajiy  oill  yaa  rtMi*  4tar« 

Pwy  look  behiod  for  ne. 
The  ro«e,  of  course,  turns  pale  tool 
The  dovei  all  take  (he  veil  too; 
The  blind  will  see  the  shew: 
'What!  youbecofiMa  nan,  my  doer? 
IMl  not  believe  41,110. 

If  you  become  a  mio,  dear. 

The  bislkop  L0va  will  be ; 
The  C«4>idaevBnr  <>•«>  ^'* 

Wi*l  cbaiMit  '*  We  trust  iu  that  ft" 
TbeifiOfinse  will  go  si^hio|» 
The  csndtes  fall  a  dying. 

The  water  turn  to  wine: 
Whati  you  go  take  the  rows,  my  dear! 

You  iAa.y«^tti  IbayHl  be  mina. 
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Tliere  he  iiti«liic  tamti  Aoat  ddtb  f  ie> 
And  takes  tvrmy  witk  busie  cnrioiu  eyf  s 
Now  this*  now  that,  he  tastetli  tenderly. 

8PKN8IIU 
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AQAIKST  rAKTASnCAL  SCRUPLENESS. 

•«  Flay  t|ioiiih«  ffood  fellow!  seek  none  to  oriiNleeai  | 
Diadain  not  ilie  noneti,  though  nu^ry  thef  aeem  |     * 
For  ofienilmea  leent  no  more  very  a  knaves 
Than  he  that  doth  cioonterfeic  oiott  to  be  grive.** 

Tlmti^t  fih9  timOred  OifOd  P^ihU  of  thidthiirif. 

t  am  ao  old  man,  Mr,  Indkator,  and,  what  ts  worie,  an  o)d«. 
fiishioaed  one,  and  (Dod  of  old  times :  as  Mr,  Hardcastle  aajs,  ^<  £ 
like  erery  thing  that  is  okl--K>ld  friends,  old  wines,  old  books  ;**  and 
as  I  have  no  old  wife  to  lore,  I  like  old  castoms  when  thev  are  kindly 
ones;  and,  by  the  way,  I  like  my  old  friend  Gh>ldsmith's  comedy  as 
well  as  any  one  that  has  been  written  since.  To  let  yon  into  a  secret^ 
I  liked  Quick  as  well  in  Tony,  as  Mr.  B  ■  r  or  Mr,  L-— mi,  who 
hare  played  that  character  latterly*  I  cannot  say  as  mnch  for  Bnlke* 
ley^s  Miss  Hardcastle :  I  think  Jordan  and  Duncan  are  her  eouals 
both  as  women  and  actresses ;  but  thai  may  be  only  a  foolish  fondnress 
I  have  for  the  sex,  which  inclines  me  to  think  well  of  them  i^l.  But 
this  is  digressive,  and  altogether  from  the  purpose.  It  b  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Indicator,  that  you  likewise  are  fond  oif  old  customs,  since,  If 
my  memory  do  not  iaU  me  (which  may  be  the  case  at  my  age),  you, 
or  some  one  of  your  name,  wrote  in  praise  of,  and  recommending  the 
refival  of  several  neglected  ancient  vsages  pra^ised  by  our  forf  fathers. 
I  remember  now  it  was  in  the  Eacaminer ;  but  as  my  man  R4>bin  bnot 
iff  the  way  to  reach  down  the  volume  (for  I  bind  the  firomcHsiis  yearly)^ 
I  cannot  refer  to  the  date.  It'  was  probably  soaie  ancient  person  o£ 
your  house,  who,  like  myself,  knew  and  rejoiced  in  the  (Thristmas 
practices  soaie  fifty  or  sixty  years  back :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  these  papers ;  and  several  of  my  friends  admired 
them  also,  and  practised  them  in  part,  substituting  a  round  game  for 
whist,  increasing  the  number  of  youthful  visitors  at  ifneir  parties,  and 

Vol.  ir. 
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occasionally  allowing  the  young  people  a  dance :  b^t 'still,  Mr.  lo- 
dicator,  it  was  nothing  Kke  the  olden  tiroes,  when  erery  heart  in  the 
house  was  exhilirated  by  kindness  and  festivity.     It  was  in  rain  th&y 
directly  or  indirectly  told  me  that  mine  was 'merely  the  fastidtousiies 
of  age,  which  thinks  nothing  of  the'  present  day  at  all  conparaUe  to 
that,  which  havijng  occurred  while  hope  and  pleasure  were  strong  aad 
new  with  us,  is  for  that  reason  remembered  with  fond  regret*     I  Ml 
there  was  something  wanting<-*6omethtogof  the  cordiality,  the  esse  of 
former  times,  whc*n  erery  one,  content  to  appear  in  his  own  statioa, 
was  freed  from  the  painful  endeaTour  of  sftewitig  o^  as  a  soperior 
person,  either  in  riches,  knowledge,  or  polite  etiquette  ;  whidi  s^ 
skewing  off  generally  spoils  the  society  of  the  present  day.     If  aa  otf 
man  like  myself,  for  instance,  visits  in  a  large  respectable  fiumiy,  he 
is  eternally  teased  with  well-meant  excuses  from  the  lady  of  the  boose 
for  glvtng  him  nothing  but  a  plain  dinner,  although  that  ir  preciselj 
what  he  likes,  and  which  he  knows  to  be  fittest  for  a  large  family,  wha 
cannot  be  fed  upon  French  dishes  lind  nicknacks.     Then,  if  joa  ask 
your  old  friend*s  child  to  get  you  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  pi^ce  of  bread, 
at  dinner,  you  are  thought  little  better  than  a  vulgarian,  atfd  ycNir  re- 
quest, instead  of  being  chearfully  complied  with,  and  drawing  frai 
the  pleased  old  man,  in  return,  a  gallant  wish,  or  good-homoared 
chuck  of  the  chin,  is  forwarded  to  the  servant  with  a  hang|ity<— '^  Ro- 
bert, don't  you  see  Mr.  So  and  So  wants  bread  !^    Yon  are  likewise 
expected  to  be  deeply  read  in  ancient  and  modern^)iterature  (at  least 
as  far  as  Reviews  go),  and  a  critic  of  course,  npoti  authors^  players 
&c.  &c;— the  merits  of  whom  every  one  can  discuss  with  infinite  esse 
and  promptitude,  who  has  r^d  the  fashionable  novels :  lis  to  an  eU 
story,  or  an  anecdote  of  one's  youth,  it  is  considered  past  endaraMt 
in  all  polite  companies*     But  the  greatest  dr^d  of  all  persons  of  the 
'present  day,  is  to  commit  themsehres  in  any  way  that  might  be  deefoed 
vulgar^  under  which  name  most  of  the  Christmas  games  and  pastinn 
are  stigmatised  and  abolished.     Now,  Mr,  Indicator,  I  should  oft 
heed  this  affectation  in  persons,  who,  having  sprung  from  a  low  origia 
by  the  mere  weight  pf  a  pnrse,  set  up  for  Gen/t;y,  and  dyhsk  people— 
those  who  with.Goldsmith's  bear-leader  *^  hates  every  thing  as  is  /or;** 
but  for  persons  who  are  well  educated,  and  of  an  hone^,  kindly  pi- 
rentage,  to  indulge  in  this  vanity,  I  am  really  ashamed  of  them  :  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  grievance  which  caused  me  to  trouble  you  wtfk 
so  long  a  letter,  for  they  will  mind  What  you  say,  because  it  appein 
in  a  modem  publication ;  whereas  if  I  quote  from  the  Spectator  m 
Tatler,  I  am  rctninded  that  these  are  writers  whose  notions  are  gone 
by,  that  manners  have  changed  as  well  as  fashions,  and  that  it  woolJ 
be  as  ridiculous  to  copy  the  usages  of  those  times,  as  it  would  be  t» 
appear  at  the  Opera  in  a  wig  like  Sir  Richard  Steele's,  or  in  a'  petH- 
coat  such  as  the  one  under  which  he  sat  in  judgment,  as  described  is 
the  paper  No*  1 16  of  the  Tatler.    This  provokes  me  more  than  aar 
thing,  because  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  and  the  sophisticating  rogvn 
arc  sure  to  have  thq  laugh  ^11  on  their  side  of  the  qaettion.    Tke 
young  men  rub  up  their  welMooking  unpowdered  betds,  and  tlie 
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xifls  glance  widi  cbnscioas  exoltation  at  Oieir  fiqe  shapes,  no 
longer  concealed  bj  whalebone  fences,— for  there's  no  denying 
that  the  present  dress  is  infinitely  more  becoming  to  a  pretty  * 
woman,  although  the  trimness*  of  the  waist  in  1765,  and  the 
snowy  tucker,  had  its  attractions.  But  I  am  eternally  wandering, 
and  not  to  tire  yon,  my  only  resource  is  to  plunge  at  once  into^ 
th^  satject  of  roy  particular  complaint*  You  must  know  then,  I 
am  intimate  with  a  very  amiable  family,  who,  before  monted  men 
were  preferred  to  small  landholders,  held  a  higher  rank  in  sociqtj 
than  they  do  now,  but  who  are  still  rich  enough  to  enjoy  all  the 
domestic  comforts  of  rational  independence.  Well,  Sir,  I  generally 
pass  a  few  days  with  roy  old  friend  and  his  family  e?ery  Christmas,  . 
and  in  the  eyening,  installed  in  an  arm  chair  by  the  chimney-corner, 
my  friend  and  I  discourse  of  friends  and  beauties  faded  from  all  but 
our  memories,  though  I  hare  the  advantage  o?er  him  in  that  respect, 
as  my  heart  palpitated  for  half  the  reigning  toasts  before  he  had  quitted 
school.  While  the  younger  children  gather  round  me,  place  their 
little  stool  for  my  feet,  and  if  I  nod  in  my  chair,  the  rogues  will  some- 
times play  me  sly  tricks;  and  little  Fanny,  who  knows  she  is  a  fa* 
▼onrite,  will  climb  on  my  knee,,  and  wake  me  with  a  soft  kiss,  entreat- 
ing me  to  ten  the  story  about  Robin  Hood,  or  of  the  children  whom 
the  redbreast  **  painfully  did  corer  o'er  with  leaves  :•'— this,  to  my 
mind,  Mr.  Indicator,  is  to  be  delightfully  situated.  Sir,  ther^  is 
.  DOthing  like  it  for  an  old  man ;  and  should  yon  lire  to  my  age,  I  trust 
you  may  think  so  too.  Then,  Sir,  on  these  occasions  I  love  to  set  the 
elder  boys  and  girls  at  some  innocent  fun  or  cheerful  pastime,  and  as 
there  was  no  music  to  which  they  could  dance  the  other  night,  I  pro- 
posed  blindman's-buff.  or  a  game  at  forfeits,  demanding  at  the  same 
time  where  was  the  old  ensignia  of  Christmas,  the  misletoe ;  accusing 
the  girls  with  having  neglected  the  ancient  British  custom  of  paying 
tribute  under  its  peal-blossomed  boughs— hot  I  was  stopped  short  by 
a  ^^  Dear  Sir,  it  is  so  vulgar,  no  one  suffers  it  now  but  in  the  kitchen.^^ 
The  mother  assured  me  Uiat  she  herself  had  never  thought  any  harm 
of  the  bough,  but  that  several  very  genteel  families  of  her  acquaintance 
had  assured  her  it  was  very  unbecoming,  and  that  forfeits  were  fit  for 
none  but  country  hoydens  and  old-fashi(Mied  folk  ;  but  that  she  always 
had  one  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  old  customs. 

Now,  Mr.  Indicator,  do  you  pray  inform  them,  that  they  ar.e  doing 
great  injastiee  to  this  druidical  symbol ;  that  the  fashion  of  decorating 
with  it  the  parlour  or  drawing-room  is  hot  so  vulgar  as  their  would-be- 
fine  friends  insinuate,  but  is  p{  high  and  grave  origin ;  that  the  girls 
disliking  forfeits  and  their  consequences  is  all  a  pretence,  for  youth 
will  be  youth  still.  You  might  likewise  hint  to  mothers,  tiiat  if  the 
kitchen  is  the  only  place  where  misletoe  is  to  be  allowed,  their  sons, 
and  even  their  husbands,  may  be  found  there  oftener  than  may  be 
agreeable  to  these  of^-delicate  matrons.  It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  quarrel  with  any  real  refinement  in  female  condii^ct,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  let  us  not  have  the  cant  of  Puritanism  among  us  again,  destroying 
chat  which  is  innocent  and  gay,  and  substituting  hypocrisy  and  gross- 
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iiess  in  its  Btetd.  If  ptrents  wHI  not  conotenanoe  the  hmoceHt  poitiBq 
0i  their  oftpring,  reodertog  home  dull  and  di^astefnl,  depend  upoaH 
tile  yoQOg  people  wlH  seek  amusemeiits  elsewhere,  probabi  j  of  a  mm 
dangeroQS  tefiqencj.  Now  do,  Mr.  Indicator,  use  your  powerful  »- 
iaence  with  your  readers,  and  prevent  any  Aitare  cause  of  compliiM 
on  this  sobjrct  from  yonr  friend  and  admirer, 
Brvmptou^  Jan.  5, 1891.  Feahk  ETEmGans. 


"  FVIMUS  TROE8.  THE  TRUE  TROJANS. 

Bdng  a  Siorjf  of  the  Briiaiiu*  mtour  nt  the  Hofifme^  Jtnt  Jnt/aeim'^     FrteUd  ItB. 

Author  wtkimm, 

toterinixed  with  a  great  deal  of  false  thought  ajid  Mfected  pathn^ 
this  old  play  aboands  in  passages  of  unequirocal  beauty  M>d  eatb- 
siasQk  Its  opening  scene,  or  prologue,  spoken  by  Mei^urj^  baa  a  im 
lioe  which  Pope  appears  to  have  be^  not  insensiblo  to.:f— 

Ai  in  the  vatifu  oF  thi*  bir-be)Ked  earth 
Art  dunseona,  whips,  and  cnaifif>t  for  wicked  ghottti 
8o  fair  Elyiian  iekU,  where  ap^tlmacHila 
Do  bathe  dieoMelvrt  in  bitaa.    Aokong  tlie  feat. 
Two  pleaaaot  groves  by  two  sorta  art  possest. 
One  by  trne  lovers  crowned  with  myrtle  boogba. 
Who  band  in  band  aing  pa»iia  of  their  joy  i 
Brave  aohiiers  bold  the  second*  clad  in  steel. 
Whose  glittering  arroa  brighten  ihoae  gloomy  shades 
In  lieu  of  starry  lights  *• 

Those  splendid  lines  in  Comns,  <<  Beauty  is  Nature's  brag/'  4c 
are  clearly  traceable  to  the  following  €sAtasti<nl  ones  in  this  plaj  :*- 

The  Court  a  wardrobe  ia  of  living  ahapes !  f 
And  ladies  are  the  tiMoenipanglfd  anils* 
Which  Nature  wears  on  festival  hi^h  daya. 

As  this  drama  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Editor  of  the  <^  1>i* 
m^tpc  Specimens,*'  a  few  more  extracts  may  not  be  disagreeable  t« 
the  poetical  readers  of  the  Indicator. 

BONO  OP  TUB  DUUIDI* 

T)raw  near  ye  heavenly  powere, 
Who dwetlln  starry  bowers  t 
And  ye  who  in  the  deep 
On  moa^y  pillows  sleep i 
And  ye  who  Veep  thr  center. 
Where  never  light  did  enter; 

♦  By  the  hero*»s*  armed  shaden, 
Glittering  throtifvli  the  gloomy  glades. 

Odew$St.CeciUaeDeqf. 
i  Dre«ses. 
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And  yt  whose  htbitfttiofif 

Are  •till  amoflg^  the  rti»1ion«» 

To  tee  iiwJ  hear  oor  doings 

Oar  biirtht,  our  waw,  oot  wocingB  | 

Behold  out  present  f  nef, 

Reliefdoih  bejr  relief.   ^ 

By-the  venrAin  tnd  limtry. 

By  ferh-«eed  planetary. 

By  the  dreadful  misletoe 

Which  doth  on  holy  oak  grow, 

Vnm  wmu  dww  near,  dtaw  wej«. 

Help  tts  be«et  with  danger* 
And  torn  awai  youi  %i>geT i 
Help  ot  begirt,  with  trouble. 
And  now  your  mercy  double  > 
lltip  ua  oppr^t  wiUi  eorrow. 
And  ftj^tor  ut  tg*morro#. 
Jjtx  tire  vonfunie  ihc  tbeaiap| 
Let  air  inrect  tJie  Bpnmo,, 
Lei  teat  intomb  their  fury. 
Let  gapifig  9trt)i  theoi  bury. 
Let  fire  and  air  and  w^fit 
And  earth  conapire  their  slaughter. 
By  the  vervain,  &c. 

We'll  prahie  then  your  great  power 
Each  month,  eael^  dey*  ««ch  hour. 
And  bUze  in  lasting  »torv 
YooT  honour  and  your  glory. 
High  altam  lost  in  vapour, 
Yoiing  heifers  f^  (^m  labour,  ' 
White  lamb*  (br  suck  still  crying, 
Shall  make  your  music  dying. 
The  boys  and  girls  around. 
With  honeysuckles  cfown'd. 
The  bards  with  harp  and  rhiming. 
Green  bays  their  brows  entwining. 
Sweet  tone  and  sweater  dilty. 
Shall  chsunt  your  grapious  pity. 
By  the  vervain,. 4cc« 


INVOCATION   OF  THE  8A»B  TO  THB  MOOIf« 

Thou  Otieeii  of  Heaven,  commandress  of  the  de^, 
Liidy  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer ; 
A  lamp  dispelling  irksome  night;  the  source 
Ofgenerable  moisture;  at  wliaae  feet  , 

Wait  twenty  thousand  Naiades:  thy  crewjent 
Brute  elephant*  adore}  and  man  doth  feel 
Thy  foroe  run  through  the  xodiac  of  his  limbs: 
O  thou  first  guide  of  Brutus  to  this  isle, 
nrive  back  these  proud  usurper*  fWmi  this  isle— 
Whether  the  name  of  Cynthia's  silver  globe. 
Or  chaste  Diana  with  a  gilded  ouiver; 
Or  dread  Proserpina,  Mem  Di»  s  spouse; 
Or  soft  Lucina,  call'd  In  child-bed  throes. 
Doth  thee  delight.    Ri»e  with  a  glorious  face. 
Green  drops  orNereus  trickling  down  thy  cheeks; 
And  with  bright  horn«,  united  in  full  orb. 
Toss  hijih  the  seas,  with  billow*  beat  the  banks;  • 
Conjure  up  Neptune,  and  the  Eolian  slaves; 
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rnnlmrt  bolb  niitht  •nd  viiit«r  in  •  •torrn, — 
Tliat  Roiniins  \ome  tb»tr  way*  and  sooner  Uud 
At  nd  Avemus*  tiMin  at  Albion**  Mirmod. 
80  nu^'iit  ihod  iihua  ibe  Dr»goQ*»  bead  and  uil  I 
80  may  Endymion  unort  on  Latmian  bed! 
80  may  tbe  toir  game  fall  before  Ihy  bow  ! — 
Sbcd  light  oa  na*  b«t  ligbi^niag  on  oor  foe. 

FtniBKAL  gPKRCn  OTKR   KBlflflUS  DS1I». 

Set  down  tb«t  heavy  load  with  beatier  beAHa— 

Conld  virtooiMi  valour,  hononrable  ihou|rht»| 

A  noble  »cora.of  fortnne,  pride,  and  dealti ; 

Myriad*  of  vow*  and  prayett  nent  to  heaven  ; 

Could  coonf  ry'«  |ot(*,  or  Briiain**  genia*,  aave 

A  mortal  man  from  »leepfng  in  hit  grave, 

Tlien  liaHUt  thou  lived,  pM«t  Nenniu*,  and  oot-lived 

Tbe  nmootb-fongned  Greek;    Bat  we  may  more  envy. 

And  le«a  bewail  thy  1o(m,  aioce  thoa  didst  fall 

On  Hononr*s  lofty  field-bed,  on  which  tuge 

Kever  did  worthy  act  a  statelier  part, — 

Nor  durst  pale  Death  approach  with  cypress  sad. 

Till  fioorisbiog  bay*  thy  conquering  templet  clad. 


a:cdrogeus  offers  to  rbsign  ths  cROwir  of  Britain  to  nis  Tomwn 

BROTHER  TI1BMANUU8,  WHIOn  TUB  I^TTBR  RCPOSBS. 

jtmL  1  know  their*  hatred  just;  and  here  resign 
All  my  birth-right  to  thee,  m^  second  self. 
I  mnst  forsake*  my  country*)*  sight,  and  seek 
New  fortunes  with  this  en(y>eror,  in  hope 
To  he  raided  np  by  hit  now  rising  whrel. 

Thetm.  O  do  not  so,  dear  brother !  so  to  pirty 
Were  to  divide  one  individual  soiil. 
Nor  think  me  so  ambitions.     I  can  live 
A  private  life,  and  see  a  regal  crown 
With  no  more  envy 'than  I  pee  the  #un 
Glitter  above  roe.     Let  not  Lnd*s  two  ton* 
B«  parted  by  a  sea.       •       •       •       •      ♦ 
For  my  fake  stay  at  home.'    Why  will  you  fly  ? 
Think  yon  a  stefi-daroe  toil  gives  sweeter  aap  I 

For  tftes  transplanted  do  more  goodly  grow. 

Tktm,   And  1*11  count  men  bat  ttock*,  wh^n  tliey  do  sa. 

♦  ♦•♦♦♦♦♦         ♦f 

*  f  he  people  whom  he  had  offended  by  tiding  with  the  invaders. 
f  Milton  has  fold  this  ttory  of  the  Brothers  in  his  History,  after  Geoffrey  ef 
Monmouth;  and  it  is  theanbject  of  Mr.  Wordsworth**  noble  poem  of  ArtemI  aaJ 
Klidure.  If  we  could  believe  in  such  a  process  as  anti-biirlesque,  one  might  ima- 
gine that  this  last-nami^  author  had  elevated  hi*  well-known  palwage  of  tbe  mow«> 
iniu**  echoing  back  the  lady**  v4>ice,  in  th«  poem  to  Joanna,  from  a  perusal  of  tbe 
exquiviie  homba*t  in  another  passage  ef  this  same  old  play«  where  Mars  is  iovokcd 
in  the  following  strains : — 

Burst  Janns*  prison, 
Boaf  as  thon  didst  at  Troy,  dro'wn  BceAtor*s  voice 
By  many  eighth*,  which  Pindns  may  re*beat, 
Which  CBu<n-4us  may  as  a  cslch  repeat. 
And  Tauru<t  Inugh  the  sum** :  that  pigmies  smoll 
May  fqueak  **  ii  ihuudcis,**  and  dive  into  boroughs. 
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TRANSLATION  FUOM  MILTON  INTO  WELSH. 

We  are  going  to  do  a  thing  very  eommon  with  critics  ;--we  are 
about  to  spenk  of  a  work  we  do  noff  understand.  What  is  not  bo 
common  however,  we  are  not  going  to  condemn  it.  On  the  contrary, > 
the  evident  spirit  nnder  which  it  is  written,  gWes  it  a  very  adrantageoas 
character  in^ar  opinion ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  shew  those  emioeiit 
mnd  dissatisfied  persons,  how  possible  it  is  by  the  help  of  a  little  good- 
humoar  and  modesty  to  be  pleased  instead  ^f  proToked,  and  to  enjoy 
one's  Imagination  instead  of  resenting  one's  Ignorance. 

The  reader  i^  aware  perhaps,  that  there  Is  a  kind  of  Poetical  Order 
existing  among  oUr  Welsh  liretbreuy  the  object  of  which  Is  to  keep  up 
the  genius  as  well  as  remembrance  of  their  ancient  Baids.  The  mem* 
bers  look  npon  themselres,  in  lore  at  Icvst,  as  their  successors ;  taka 
the  same  title  of  Bards ;  distribute  harps  as  prizes ;  and  endearobr  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  their  old  fire  on  the  same  mountains.  Nor  Is 
this  second-hand  inspiration,  we  dare  say,  without  the  occasional  pro« 
Auction  of  something  fine.  In  a  populous  modem  city,  with  its  so* 
phlstications,  such  an  establishment  might  be  regarded  as  a  mere  game 
at  antiques.  But  In  persons  of  simplicity  6(  life  and  earoeitoess  of 
intention,  especially  in  solitudes  peopled  with  grand  human  recollec. 
tions,  It  is  difllcult  to  lore  any  thing  fervently,  and  nerer  speak  of  it 
in  a  worthy  manner.  We  hare  seen  poems  in  the  English  iangnago 
written  by  Welshmen  of  this  character,  which  were  as  good  as  some  of 
the  English  productions  of  Burns ;  and  the  inference  Is,  that  in  thdr 
own  language,  and  on  the  subject  of  their  own  affections,  they  hare  not 
always  product  poetry  unworthy  of  ranking  with  his  Scotch.  Eren/ 
upon  subjects  of  mere  antiquity,  the  inspiration  abore-mentioned  may 
act  upon  them  as  that  of  the  great  poets  of  Greece  and  Italy  has 
acted  upon  their  own.  Gr«it  times  and  men  may  literally^be  said 
nerer  to  die  in  point  of  effect.  Their  touch  reaches  us  from  afar. 
Their  eye  is  upon  us  out  of  the  clouds  of  time.  We  feel  their  memory 
in  our  ears,  like  the  tremble  of  an  eternal  song.  If  their  own  works 
help  to  divert  us  from  the  more  natural  soil  out  of  which  they  drew 
the  flowers  and  fo\intains  of  their  immortality,  they  serre  to  create  a 
new  stratum  of  fertility,  not  so  fine  indeed  as  the  other,  but  still  fine 
^  and  abundant,  and  full  of  a  second  ritalify.  Death  itself  helps  to 
beautify  them.  We  walk  among  (heir  memories,  as  we  do  among  the 
leaves  of  autumn,  or  the  ruius  of  great  place's ;  and  supply  the  waot 
of  present  perfection  with  the  love  of  that  which  is  past. 

In  our  youth,  we  met  with  one  of  the  Modern  Weisfi  Bards,  who 
had  all  the  character  we  speak  of.  lie  was  a  man  of  primaeval  simpli* 
city  of  manners ;  that  Is  to  say,  one  who  without  any  of  the  conven* 

A*  another  intUnce  of  the  «ame  sort  of  stiiflT  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  ihit 
roost  unequal  of  dramat,  a  lover  apoMtropbi»ea  ibe  pouoa  by  which  liin  lady  died» 
with  ibtt  elegant  curae — 

May  toads, 
Dragoqsi  and  mandrakes,  be  tby-gally-pott! 


IH  THE  INIMCATOft 

Uonal  sobsfhatec  hr  the  hatnanities  of  intercoone,  possewd  tkt 
natural  poUleiH^ss  of  beoignitf ,  which  U  so  tnstaotly  felt  to  be  fks 
▼Ital  spirit.  lie  had  the  true  Welsh  face  improred  by  iofonBi> 
tioiy  luilr  asd.  ^ft%  Wack  at  •  raroo^  and  am  expreasiott  of  iifstm' 
dour  wd  «ood  nature.  If  we  reoMm^r  rightly^  we  gathered  frtfei  k 
coftfenatioB^  Uiat  he  had  «1iel^  hj  dint  of  hit  love  of  letten,  fd 
immtk  to  tfie  credit  of  thole  who  taotioed  him^  fr oia  ma  hmiUe  orig^; 
whkh  origin  ho  fitither  afeoted  to  hide  nor  io  ^eaat  of.  Ht  •» 
ai^oAUjr  taliie  \ap  U  London  (  took  Ms  aMols  with  the  kest  m4 
oMoag  Ub  eoontrytoen  or  at  kia  owti  kemit4ike  taMc ;  stad  hinia 
kunble  lodging  near  tko  HMeaiB|  wkere  It  was  kU  delight  to  fsiai 
stadjT  Wellh  aMS^Moi  TkMlf  becanetoLoiidoo,  kehm^k 
coantfjr  witk  Maii  tonnd  kb  bards  and  kis  ?er]r  qoiet  akeat  Us, 
wkoraferkeptoaiedfintkeakapeorkooke;  andindefaaltoflkiaB 
aodopmitaiBi)  covM  get  ainoiig  aoknals  and  tkb^  wkkk  pel^»k 
loved  aa  tfell,  turf  tkougkt  alaM>at  M  real,  tke  dntgona  asdgoMeaM 
of  Cai»brfaio  keraUby.  Amot^  other  advantages  of  tko  reseteacsiai 
roBMtflio  twtttie  of  tke  spkere  in  whiok  he  grew  op,  it  kad  kcptki 
freefirdni  tke  stnall  pedantry  aad  selfonificaency  ft6  often  ahs«t# 
i«  the  leadh«wlta0f€o«ntry  towns  and  lAloordties;  wkothkdiM 
dwn  anoont  of  knowledge  tke  snai  of  all  tkat  ia  accoropUihr^  d 
kave  «  partkakr  fancy  fer  siting  LondovMrs  fai  tko  riAt  ftW 
tkAkoaaanitytotkbkwell  of  wkat  he  dkl  not  know.  Helairdlkii 
conntnr*^  taMic  aad  Its  poets,  and  In  oat  foiidneu  for  onAirfslk 
piano-forte  and  an  ode  of  Horace  was  pleaied  to  diseorl^  yimitH 
which  he  tkougkt  worthy  botk  U  kb  synpttky  and  kb  respect. 

(The  Editor  slowly  reeorering  his  health,  fa  obliged^  postpsKlli 
*     oftkb  article  to  next  week.] 


Pnnf eJ  and  puUUbed  by  Jotara  AmarJOo,  No.  19,  Cslheriae^fcet,  Sfna^ 
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■aUmaod  NewwttM* 
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There  he  arriving  rooad  about  doCh  flie» 
And  talcet  •nmy  with  biuie  curious  eye: 


L  Mow  thi«»  now  that,  he  tasteth  trnderiy. 


No.  LXVn.— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  17tli,  IMl. 


TRANSLATION  OF  MILTON  INTO  WELSH. 
(cmmiiUBB  VBOM  eoK  lait.) 

This  pleasant  Cftmbro-Briton,  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  ono0 
took  ns  to  see  a  countryman  of  his,  whose  taste  in  urbanities  anid  antU 
quities  resembled  his  own*  He  lived  in  a  small  quiet  house  near  the 
fields ;  and  we  found  him  up  to  the  eyes  in  good-hnmour,  books,  and 
a  Welsh  harp.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  this  is  the  author  of  the 
Welsh  Milton. 

There  is  something  rery  beautiful  to  us  to  see  the  whole  souls  of 
men  yearning  in  this  manner  towards  their  natire  country,  when  its 
power  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  They  have  all  the  merit  or  adhering 
to  a  great  friend  in  adrersity ;  and  yet  the  friend  is  perlmps  greater 
titan  ever  he  was,  and  can  reward  them  more.  The  ancient  &itons 
had  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  great  nation,  even  in  our  modem  sense  of 
the  word.  They  had  courage;  they  had  refiectTon;  they  had  imagU 
nation.  When  driven  from  tiieir  larger  possessions  by  the  mere  power 
which  the  world  then  adored,  they  soon  found  out  the  two  great 
secrets  of  adversity,— that  of  softening  reaHty  with  romance,  and  of 
turning  experience  to  reformation.  They  possessed,  in  an  extraordi^ 
nary  degree,  the  spirit  of  legislative  improvement  Power  at  last  made 
a  vassal  of  their  prince,  lliere  were  writers  in  those  times ;  harpers 
and  bards,  who  made  the  instinct  of  that  brute  (acul^  turn  cruel  out 
of  fear.  6ut  there  were  no  presses  to  let  all  the  world  know  what  the 
writers  thought,  and  to  dve  intellectual  power  its  fair  chances  with 
brute.  They  bequeathed  to  their  countrymen  however  the  glory  of 
their  memories.  They,  and  time  together,  have  consecrat^  their 
native  hills,  so  as  they  were  never  before  consecrated.  Existing,  in  a 
manner,  no  longer  as  a  thing  of  the  common  world,  the  country  took 
an  elevation  nearer  heaven.    It  lifted  up  its  head  in  the  light  of  love 

YoL.  ir. 
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and  poetry,  and  its  tops  shine  to  this  day  in  th«  rereited  eyes  of  b 
wanderers. 

Fond  impioQt  man,  thinVtt  lho«  yon  Min|^in«  dond 
Rmited  by  thy  breath,  hat  oiienched  the  orb  of  day  ? 

To>iBorrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  w^rma  the  ^ationt  pith  redoubled  ray. 

Violence  is  the  grown  childhood  of  the  world.  Its  manliood  b  \atfl 
leet  and  equanimity;  and  part  of  the  grace  of  oMiiihood  coosiilsk 
recollecting  the  better  things  of  infancy*  Edward  the  First,  wIm  mak 
vassals  of  the  Welsh,  h  now  an  inferior  person  in  oar  eyes  cob^jsriI 
with  Howel  the  Wgbktor.  We  would  rather  see  Alfred  the  Gitit 
than  the  widest-ruling  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors.  We  shoaida- 
pect  more  in  his  face.  We  should  recognise  in  him  a  greater  ezistisc 
man^— a  finer  co-tempocary,*->or  rather  a  more  beooming  frilev- 
creature  for  the  Sbaksp^ax^s  Itnd  Bacons :  for  when  we  speak  of  » 
dem  times,  we  mean  the  intellectual  times  which  such  great  men  hm 
produced  for  us.  Even  tho  smallnoss  of  the  territory,  to  whick  tW 
old  Britons  were  confined,  serves  to  concentrate  and  make  strong  tW 
gaze  of  recollection.  Mere  greatness  acts  through  the  medim  d 
pride  or  fear.  It  always  indicts  a  sort  of  aneasv  conscieusoess  ef  tk 
gross  nature  of  its  pretensions.  Break  it,  and  it  resolves  its  am- 
pounds  into  littleness.  You  can  only  cootraat  it  with  mere  smallons 
or  pity  it  because  it  is  not  entire.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  otherwisr> 
Its  coBipounds  hare  no  principle  of  growth,— no  power  of  Toluntarj 

2gra»dlaement,— no  charm  with  which  to  call  associations  sboit 
em.  But  break  a  heart  into  a  thousand  shi? ers,  and  every  ttoa 
shall  be  rererenced.  Lore  is  great  enough  for  itself.  Such  phrm 
as  the  Great  King  and  the  Great  Nation,  eren  though  warranted  ii 

Kint  of  physical  power,  are  nothipg  but  vanity,  and  are  lelt  to  be  » 
iih  Inpiy  a  want  of  indlridual  importance,  and  by  the  same  tcssm 
a  want  of  general  humanity.  They  make  the  r^ollection^  either  toe 
vagaely  public,  or  too  mlniftely  prirate.  Tlie  P^rsUui  fn  Greece,  or 
the  Turk  in  Caadia,  was  angrv  at  being  killed  by  a  petty  republias, 
or  regretted  only  his  haram  or  nis  houris;  but  the  Greek  who  ^  djisSr 
thought  of  sweet  Argos,"*  and  the  Florentine  who  turned  at  besris; 
Dante  speak  in  his  natire  language,  and  felt  his  h^rt  Ihe  sgain  it 
«^  the  dialect  of  Arnp*s  vale^^  thought  of  his  home  and  his  country » 
one. 

It  is  a  feeling  connected  wHh  this  lore  of  ^untiy,  which  most  psrti- 
calarly  strikes  us  in  the  translation  of  Mnton,  Here  is  an  aotbor 
fond  of  authorship,  an  author  living  among-  Cngltshm^i,  and  «eH 
aware  of  the  unirersality  of  their  language,  -and  yet  he  contents  kJ^ 
ambition  with  producing  a  long  work  which  none  but  his  countryis^ 
shall  understand.  It  Is  sufficient  for  him  if  he  can  give  themanev 
source  of  pleasure.  It  is  enough  for  the  true  largeness  of  Ms  spirit  ^ 
be  can  give  a  thousand  times  more  t|ian  he  can  reeeire, — happj  i> 

*  Sternilur  inPeHv  alieno  volaere,  eolwnqnf 
Adapiciti  et  dulces  moM^n*  reoiini<^itur  Ar^oi. 

Virgil^  iAkA0,9.TBi^ 
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oliUilnIng  tBe  Utetilis  ti  the  modern  Hbirds  and  UeikkUvM,  ahd  hi 
Mng  renowned  In  a  conntiy  about  twice  the  ^ize  of  Toi'lLshtre. 

C^  openhig  the  book,  we  are  then  struct  with  the  d^lU^ht  (t  robM 
afibrd  to  those  who  h4?e  no  other  1iD|^age,  arid  ilihtised  yknh  the  iit^- 
readable  face  K  presents  to  tho!te  who  are  ttot  acquaiHtlBd  i^ith  It. 
One's  fanAiailtj  with  the  orWnai,  aikd  letter  Iriabllifjr  to  niake  out  It^ 
«xpotiflder,  make  up  a  reiy  pleasant  perplexity.  We  will  qaote  a 
passage  from  both,  which  in  Milton  1^  like  the  cdrr;ifi&  of  an  ariny  with 
,  music,  and  which  mndt  present  high  assochition^,  of  another  tort,  to 
the  Wdsh  reader.    Satan  has  just  numbered  his  forces  :«- 

And  now  his  heart 
Dbfendt  with  pride»  aivd  hardening  iri  his  strength 
Olerievt  flbr  never*  thlfle ciuaiiitl  hmo. 
Met  each  tfnbodiod  force,  at  named  with  theie 
Could  merit  more  than  that  amall  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranett  though  all  the  i^iant  brood 
-  Of  Phlegta  with  the  heroic  race  were  joined 
Tbit  lb«^f  at  Thttbea  and  lli«m«  on  eaob  aide 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  Godsi  and  what  reaoonda 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther*a  son 
Be^rt  with  Britiah  and  Armbrick  knights  ; 
And  all  who  aiaoe,  baptised  or  iftHdel , 
i^oiled  in  AtpvmottC,  or  Ifonlalban, 
Damasco^  or  MaroccOy  or  Trebisond« 
Or  whom  Btsefta  sent  from  Africk  aborc, 
When  Charlam«n  with  all  hit  peerage  l^fl 

Tna  ymfHildiIe« 
GS  galoa^  a  ebaleda  ya  oi  north 
Vmorfbledda :  canya  nid  ariaed 
Er  ^an  fu  dyn,  yr  ymddygvrcbai  !u  - 
Wrtir  y  rfaai  hyn  teilyngach  fjrddent  nog 
OfcM  y  poddy  too  mtd  k  gyfehent  gyai 
Chroyrod  4  or  po  oao[ri  Phleyra  oil 
Vn  gyBn  ag  y  glewion  k  gat^ynt 
Rhag  Thebea  a  rbag  llion,  cymhlith  o 
Qyftieirthiaid  Dduwiao  jr  6&wj  blaid  i  a  pfaeCTi 
A  aoiriaot  chwodlao  am  mb  Utbr  ar  gyroh 
llarob<^«  Prydaio  ao  Armonoai 
Ao  wodi  bwynt  oil,  cred  aeu  anghred  lu, 
Tn' Aspralbont  nen  Hontilbaby  neu  yn 
l^aiaoeot  neo  Maroeeo^^  neu  TVebi^ndi 
.  Nov  oAflHcdorfBiaortB»yo  vdrhi 
Wrth  Fontarabbia*  pan  y  ayrthiar  boU 
Urddolion  Carlo  Mawr  acefe  ei  bun. 

Hete  are  s^me  foe  wordi  to  the  e7e>-k- 

Yna  pnfyWSta 
MigtOm^m  iMiofo  yn  oi  north 

Andagain^^  ,  . 

JMfcAi^ffMPr^daii^  ac  Armorica: 
Aodyr 

Yoydfin 
Wrth  Fontarabbia,  pan  y  syrthiai  holt 
JUrdioUm  Carlo  Mmr  ac  efo  oi  hun. 
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Chailflt  tlM  Gretl  k«epf  «p Us  old  triraphi.  He  wiwmytg^m^d 
lo  eraiT  toane  and  natioiv— Cbarleroaiii,  Carlo  Maoo,  Caroias  Mag- 
Bos.  Sf  en  hit  pUin  moooiylkble,  Ctrl,  which  Camden  t^la  m  is  Ik 
only  appellation  on  his  coins,  has  a  self-soficing  and  donsiiuMit  soasd. 
Bat  we  know  not  that  he  e? er  cot  a  more  imperial  figare  than  ia  tha 
loftf  and  solemn  agnomen  of  Carlo  Bfawr.  It  renSods  one  of  tk 
monntain.^  The  names  that  abound  in  this  passage  serre  onlj  to  ihn 
to  greater  effect  the  obscarity  of  the  rest.  Uthr  and  Prjdaia  it 
can  make  ont :  Damasco,  and  Marocco,  and  Trebisond,  are  as  haSm 
to  ns  as  the  sounds  of  a  tmmpet ;  bnt  ^<  what  the  doTil,*'  aa  Bnatsae 
would  say,  is  <^  oedd  y  pedditos  mkn  ?*'  There  happens  to  bo  a  note  te 
these  words ;  and  the  idea  of  explanation  is  so  united  with  ihmi  oi  a  wt^ 
that  one  looks  inToluntarily  for  some  instruction  on  the  point.  The  (d^ 
lowing  is  the  elucidation.  <<  Odd  y  pMUlM  m4ii."}--Syniad  jw  hya  la 
yddammegoryfelrhwyngycr^roccacycrfyrod.**  ETentbePre&ce,« 
find,  hu  nothing  in  it  for  usSaxons ;  nor  ttie  Index  either.  At  last,  ■ 
the  former,  we  hit  upon  some  Grreek  letters,  and  thought  that  aome  1^ 
was  going  to  break  hi  upon  us,  when  lo!  we  know  not  for  what  cast, 
but  these  Greek  letters  contained  only  Welsh  words.  This  was  ^  tk 
unkindest  cut  of  all."  But  they  lo<^  like  some  memorial  aboat  a  \di, 
perhaps  an  affectionate  one ;  and  we  return  to  our  gravities. 

The  only  remaining  obserration  we  hsTe  to  make,  b  the  plessvt 
with  which  the  great  poet  himself  would  haie  witnessed  a  translatin 
of  his  work  into  this  language :  there  has  lately  been  an  Icelandic  K^ 
sion  of  Faradise  Lost  This  would  hare  gratified  him,  from  feelhfi 
common  to  all  writers.  The  Italian  ones  were  a  matter  of  courses 
Bnt  a  translation  into  old  British  would  hare  been  particularly  carieo 
to  one,  who  had  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Knc 
Arthur,  and  had  no  donbt  made  himself  as  well  acquainted  as  pos- 
sible with  Welsh  antiquities,  for  that  purpose.  The  orerflowings  if 
th^  first  intention  of  his,  when  it  was  aflsrwards  diyerted,  are  Tb&> 
in  the  little  streams  of  romance  which  occasionally  run  into  its  otkr 
sphere.  Among  the  subjects  also  which  he  has  left  on  record  for  ti>* 
gedy,  are  passages  from  the  same  period ;  and  when  he  began  a  Hit- 
tory  of  Britain,  he  delighted  to  go  as  ikr  back  as  possible,  and  k 
justice  to  Briton  as  well  as  Saxon.  He  speaks  of  the  intended  epc 
poem  In  rarious  parts  of  his  writings,  and  talks  of  his  subject  witi  i 
seal  and  eyen  a  BrUuk  sort  of  partiality,  which  is  as  striking  as  tk 
ardour  of  his  Terse.  See  particularly  the  ^mous  passage  in  his  Lus 
poem  to  TasBO*s  friend,  Blanso,  where  after  expressing  his  wirii  (■ 
meet  with  so  understanding  a  psitron,  and  to  write  about  the  Hosirf 
Table  and  Arthur,  who  <^  at  that  moment  was  preparing  his  vto 
under  ground,*'  he  bursts  out  in  a  strain  like  the  clang^of  aietnl :— 


^  Those  roffUM  the  panilen*  wlio  will  be  levelling  erer^  thing,  end  layi 
laDgnete  doable^  have  elretdy  ^  hold  of  Ch«  trenilalioaof  Mr.Owe 
One  ofthem,  the  other  dey«  teetog' the  words  **Mr.Toinkini^  at  the  k 


MayiBf  cftff 
»e«  Pi^f^ 

b««>of* 
•dvertiaement,  and  finding'that  it  concerned  that  late  eoiiiient  writiag-maitaf^  md 
that  be  was  the  greatest  man  that  fioariilied  during  the  laat  oratory,  and  that  In 
ought  to  bt  called  PcoDan-lfawr* 
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Et,  O  modo  tpiritat  a<lsil« 
Frangom  Saxomcwi  Briionom  tub  Marte  pbalaiigttt! 

And  Oh,  did  spirit  come  on  me  bat  fit  for  tbope  bigb  war% 
Td  crash  the  Siizon  phalanxes  beneath  the  British  iilars  1 

Perhaps  considering  what  a  prond  patriot  Milton  was,  notwithftandlng 
mil  his  cosmopolitical  qoalities,  it  affords  some  additioDml  ezplaoatioii 
to  this  British  part  of  hb  enthosiasro)  to  ind  that  his  mother  was  of 
Welsh  origin.  His  connexions  were  probablj  a  good  deal  among  the 
conntrymen  of  her  family.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Powell.  That  he  did  not  do  what  he  intended,  hu  been  regretted  br 
efery  poet  who  has  alluded  to  It,  from  Drjden  to  Walter  Scott.  Y/e 
remember  a  note  in  the  tatter's  edition  of  Drjden,  where  he  ariis^ 
what  woold  not  hare  been  done  with  snch  sntgects  as  the  Perilous 
Chapel  and  the  Forbidden  Seat?  So  much,  that  being  compelled  to 
bring  this  article  to  a  close,  we  dare  not  trust  oursehes  with  dwelling 
upon  ity— with  fancjing  a  thousandth  part  of  the  grand  and  the 
gorgeous  things,  the  wariike  and  the  peaceful,  the  bearded  and  the 
vermeil-cheeked,  the  manly,  the  sopematoral,  and  the  gentle,  with 
which  hts  poem  would  haye  burnt  brightly  down  to  us,  like  windows 
painted  by  enchantment. 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  GENIUS. 

fVwn/Ae  SscmuI  VoUmff  Mr.  Jfoors'i  Naiiomal  MMUm. 

WITH   Alf   ANSWea  TO  IT. 


OmonfAL  ACCOUNT. 

While  I  touch  tlie  ttrinfy 

Wreathe  my  browt  with  laurel) 
For  the  tale  1  liog 

1 1  a^  for  once,  a  moraU 
Common  Scn«e,  one  night. 

Though  not  used  to  gambpla, 
W<*iit  out,  by  moon*Ug;nt, 

With  Geniut  on  his  rambles. 
WliiU  1  touch  fheatring. 

Wreathe  my  browt  with  laurelt 
For  the  tale  1  ting 

lla»y  for  once,  a  moral. 

Common  Sense  went  on. 

Many  wise  thingaaayingt 
While  the  light  that  shone. 

Soon  set  Genius  straying. 
One  bis  eye  ne*er  rat««>d 

From  the  path  before  him  | 
Tot  her  idly  gazed 

Ou  each  uighi^iloud  oVr  htm. 

While  I  tuuvk  the  slringi  &c. 
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So  tbey  catiM  at  f»«t 

To  •  ihiKly  f  Iter  I— 
Commoa  Seii»«  mkmi  p«mH 

8«rpy  us  he  doth  ever: 
While  the  boy,  w}we  look 

Was  in  he»v«n  that  iiiiaiilc» 
Kever  vnw  ihe  brool» 

B«l  IMittbleH  headlfHif  im  if. 

Wbili  1  toMli  Hm  strtnK,  A«w 

llo«r  4lb#  wtfle  ona  a«»?ta<l, 

WbM  aafe  a'tfr  *a  Iomwi, 
Al  that  youth  to  wild^ 

Dripping  from  the  carreot. 
8Mi«e  Went  home  to  bed; 

Otfuiaiif  l#A  to  aliiver 
Cii  the  banic,  *tia  aawl« 
Died  of  that  cold  rivar ! 

Whife  I  tooeh  Ihe  alrinji. 

Wreathe  my  brows  wMb  lavrel  ; 
Pb^tb#lala  I  ai«g 
Uaa,  lor  ottoa,  •  flMraL 

wvKtmam  accmjit. 
WiNle  I  touch  the  8trin)r« 

Wreathe  mjr  brows  with  laurel { 
For  the  tale  I  sing 

Has  a  fttriher  moral. 
•*Tkm\6r    Did  he  so? 

Then  lei  me  avy,  that  7%  Ma'asa, 
H,  as  many  know. 

The  veriest  liar  thai  is  Ma*am, 
While  I  toach  the  airing. 

Wreathe  tmp  brows  with  laurel  ( 
For  the  tale  I  sing. 

Has  •  farther  moral.* 

Qmias  did  not  die  ; 

Twas  an  en^us  runmiry 
He  got  quickly  dry. 

And  turned  the  dip  to  ^uoMur* 
Common  Sense,  tis  trne. 

Left  him  like  an  elf  there; 
But  CommoiTs  wife,  a  shrew. 

Made  bia  wish  himself  there. 

While  I  tauch  the  string,  (kc 

Coimnoa  Sense  M»f  day 

Went  to  buainess  siilky« 
Cheating  all  the  way 

To  make  his  pockets  bulky* 
Genius  went  pMut, 

Sowing  smiles  and  flowers; 
Brieht  eyes  looking  out 

To  Ihank  him  from  their  bowers. 

While  I  towb  fbt  siring,  Aww 

Common  Sense  at  fast 

Died  of  the  old  womtOt 
And  was  buried  fast 

By  his  niece  Uncommon. 

♦  Tii  more  familiarly  known  by  the  addition  of  Ms  usoal  habit.  Tk  mML  ia  own 
cousin  io  the  well  known  gabbling  Pfcutbmuii  OndU.  .  ^-  •■*,  »  own 
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By  lluit  •«*lf*«sinp  riwert 
They  hud  Common  Good  ; 
And  tU  lUree  tived  for  pvw. 

W  i1«  I  tonoh  tli«  ftrtii|%  V 

Wmihe  my  kro«w  wUh  laurel  $ 
For  the  fale  I  ninfr, 
li«i  a  further  inord. 

A  HATE  90Na 
mMOQfiM  KnnrHiBif  tiui  wami  jmb  a  mot. 

**•  '^•^•^ '»>*'»•  of  *M*»JiodMHit 
Tli.t  run  >in  UinHighafld  UiKKigh; 
And  fffMne  4Uir  lot  in  audi  oldatriMits 

At  miUnfoftfiie  11100. 
Fm  mv  p%ru  Mii*afi),  my  hM^ner  fale 
At  prtitnt  in  10  Im  iu  httn.  * 

L.  In  h«iet  aood  Ond,  8«f,  i»||«t  a  pWate! 
And  wliat  a  deNidfal  ihiiHil 

What  I  lolivaaakaaf! 
Well,  well,  I  hope  iia  not  with  mt! 
YWH  not  OQAvifHM  om  eaMlyw 
r#  I  Imat  I  may,  Ibr  Ihoae  aweet  euea 

So^geiy  le  are  and  wincealile* 
Tlieyli^  theaum  of  all  i^ai*a  wiae, 

CoovifKsiofiandaamriiioaabJe. 
go  CJieMt— Md  ihetvl^Thay  <mII  ii.  Ma'am, 
Tha  aigMtaeat  md/mmkttm.  ^ 


^  ^3  ?'• .'  ^o«^— N«y»  n«y»  ni  hide 
llie  book  you  lu«aao  (or  ene^ 
Bnt  atill  I  am  not  MriniiiKl, 

Now  you.  Sir,  oa«ild  ahkor  one. 
Why,  It  mutt  be  a  thocking  Mate ! 
Wfcat  doea cm 4a,  when  ona'a  in  baiel 
P.  Vny  noihiiHt,  Madam.    Thate't  <he  Mitt  c— 
Tta  aU  a  fine  acKatiopii 
No  aaxioaa  tboughtt  of  Uial  or  thit. 

Nor  any  inclination  ; 
Except  indeed,  when  one  ia  praaent. 
To  go  away,  or  be  anpleatant. 
L.  Nay,  this  wouJd  be  indilTerpj^^, 
Except  for  that  latt  word: 
/,  tometimet,  God  knowt,  could  ditpente 

With  a  whole  tatt(iae  herdi 
But  at  to  beine  wilftilly 
Unpleatant,  why— K  You  cannot  be. 
Now  /,  Ma'am  (here  ao^ie  critic  criea, 
^  A  V4  t|r,  ihara  ia  no  need 
For  telling  ut  that  eyet  mr^  evrt: 
You*d  tav  that  JIM  tucceed''— ) 
Now  I,  Ma  am, may;  though  teldom  tmre 
fcsoept  with  tome  poor  fierce  Reviewer. 
But  one  can*l  be  in  hale  with  men  » 
It  moti  be  wiUi  a  person 
S^^^  •««  •«<l  aaly  ilien 
When  the*a  a  very  enrm>  on 
Tfie  aex  i««aH;  and  «hUv  known 
For  woman  by  her  libellouR  go«% «. 
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A  VAio  Mid  je«1oti«  Inmp,  to  wit, 
Wbo  sine  mnd  think«  Ml  linnert  % 

Or  tme  «rlio  **  cannot  rat  a  bit,** 
Bccao«e  »he*t  had  two  dinner*  f 

Or  on«  who  liolda  her  kindred  amally 

Attd  yet  demands  6r«i  love  from  all* 

Or  one,  who  with  a  mi^hiy  air 
M«kot  flouritbet  of  trumpeu 

In  asking  yoo  to  eal  a  pear. 
Or  pressing  you  to  crumpets  i 

Then  ebucks  a  farthing  to  a  beggar, 

BaciMt  b*  look*  **  to  aKmairoits  eager^ 

Or  ono,  who  with  m  toagvo  at  meek 

As  if  it  ooold  not  stir. 
Will  flaUer  jou  till  yen  are  aSckt 

In  hopea  yooMI  flatter  heri 
And  if  yon  don't,  or  won*t,  or  oan'ft 
Will  go  and  aay  yon  keep  yoor  aunt* 

Or  oae  who  eonnot  find  a  ponnd 
To  cheer  her  parents*  feces. 

And  then  to  all  ner  gossips  round 
Goes  flaring  in  new  laces  i 

Wearing  in  her  adder^s  ears 
*  Pearls  that  seem  compoa'd  of  tears. 

L.  My  wonder's  gonet— but  still-— this 
P.      Ab,  Madam,  pray  reflect  I 
If  Ladies  fall  io  hate  with  as* 
They  caimot  bear  neglect* 
Disdain  so  kills  them  with  veiationy 
*^ris  kindness  to  retoro  the  paasioo* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  CSorretpoudent  asks  aftf>r  the  words,  which  suggested  to  ns  Ae 
song  in  a  mnnber  or  two  back.  We  foond  them  id  aa  old  set  of  ain 
by  Millico,  who  we  believe,  was  a  popolar  composer.  Thej  are  6 
feUow,  and  are  set  in  a  Tery  sprightly  and  characteristic  Buumer. 

8e  moneca  ti  fai, 

Io  fraie  mi  ftir6t  ^ 
In  che  coovento  vai, 

Io  por  ti  segair^ 
Quando  balte  Is  luna, 
Fatto  la  mia  fbriuna, 

Che  regolsr  non  so: 
Vorresti  farti  moneca. 

Ma  non  Io  credo,  no. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  onr  friend  T.  R^  and  should  like  to  » 
the  work  he  speaks  of. 
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There  he  arriving  round  about  d«iM>  ti«» 
And  take*  •urttff  with  basic  curiou*  eye: 
Ntfv  this»  now  thatt  be  taateth  tenderly. 

SruMEtu 
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APOLOGIES  AND  PRIMROSES. 

WBomiiied  10  mention,  that  ftbeiersM  In  jovr  ksi  nomW^om 
j«peated  from  the  Examiner.  It  is  neither  the  impoctuice  ii«r  tile 
lUnieipoi'taBtfe  of  the  ihings  themselt es,  which  nkkes  us  ihas  Aorapq* 
ions ;  bat  m  We  go  apoe  a  grodnd. of  troth  m  ill  we  wHtp,  mnd  do  not 
^i^n  w«Ar  a  m&jik  in  this  oar  *^  Indicative  BMod,"  we  lilDe  tiM  reader 
M>  Ifcnow  whea  he  It  porchaiiag  pRitefne  ihat.haie  not  beta  said  be- 
forty,  and  when  he  .Is  coaderttiag,  for  o«r  .acconuaadation,  4a  Itt  Ifopa 
.that  bilfe,  be  c^tpsed.  foe  him.  as  a  aiake^np*  It  is  lur  play  towards 
him;  and  assists  whatever  ralae  our  v^ritiaiitaaiay  hate,  whea.ncw*  •: 

As  people  capnot  ^^t  well,  ^o^ehpw^  a#  fast  as  (hej  cotUd  wJsh^^t^l 
less  by  the  same  mentis  Irbich  helped  to  n^ak^  them  111,  (which Is  fer^ 
incontenient),  we  must  agairi  draw  tipon  fortndr  productions  for  a 
whole  number.  There  are  twenty  sufcjec^  pressing  upon  us  fot  notice, 
to  all  which,  like  friends  whom  we  long  to  tlsit,  we  are  -ohrtgcd  ta 
make  the  flM>st  unwllKltg  dod.self^eaying  etcos^tt  but  it4s  otfTy  with 
Ihe  hbpe  afsecartng  oar  health  for  their  service*  At  present,  we  am 
,ob!iged  to  go  on  nursing  our  megrims,  diaphragms,  patiences,  anA 
^^  other  i^nliiiUeS)'*  as  Metastasio  says*  Bat  spring,  as  welt  as  hope, 
Isaiow  before  ua;  and  we  omit  no  active^  as  well  as  passive  means,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  our  preaching  and  our  practice,  and 
prove  ourselves  worthy  pioneers  into  the  woods  and  green  lanes.  On 
Saturday  morning,  which  happened  to  be  so  fine,  we  heard,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  the  cry  of  Primroses;  which  besides  its  being  a 
very  pretty  ciy  and  tuneable^  is  to  the  new  year  what  the  CodMoia 
to  the  sommer;  only  it  is  a  still,  pleasanter  song,  because  it  is  att^ 
more  wanted,  and  is  hanian.  Fortunately,  the  crier  was  a  womap, 
and  did^  it  justice.  WJiat  a  world  of  thoughts  must  not  a  passing  voioe^ 
on  such  an  occaijon».  cast  into  each  bause  as  U  goes  I  To  how  matijr 
people  must  it  net  speak  of  yooth,  and  childhood,  and  thegreeAfieIds|, 
knd  all  that  has  past' since  thdy  u9ed  to  Stroll  in  them^  andalltha 
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hoart  they  woaUl  willingly  pass  there  again !  For  onr  parts^  n  tpiti 
of  oor  ill  health,  it  opened  upon  us  at  once  such  an  agreeable  sphrre 
of  creation,  made  op  of  health,  and  morning,  and  youth,  and  fresh  air, 
and  the  flowers,  that  we  could  not  help  imagining  the  crier  to  be  botk 
yoong  and  handsome*  The  woman  with  daves  oa  her  head  in  one  •( 
Raplmers  pictures  cbuTd  not  have  touched  us  more.  Tt  is  tme,  kid 
•he  turned  out  old  and  withered,  she  might  not  hafe  touched  ns  lett>- 
but  we  did  not  get  up  to  see. 


.  FALSt  AFTS  LEtTCRS. 

[Agreeably  to  oor  plan  of  notidng  Tuch  works  as  either  demand  i 
particular  kind  of  introduction  to  the  public,  or  do  not  appear  to  be 
appreciated  as  they  desenre,  we  repeat  a  criticism  written  by  a  (rhwi 
on  the  following  I^etters.  .  Not  long,  after  It  api^red  in  the  Exaafmr. 
the  author,  who  was  its  subject,  died.  His  name  was  James  White; 
•mud  vudiy  who  knew  nothii^ of  him'  as  a  writer,  will  recotleet  him 
'Amiyar  wkk  kb  name  in  the  nnromantic  title  of  an  Agent  for  Nevs- 
.panera.  Not  the  least  indeed  of  hh  Shakspearian  qnalitiev,  wasai 
indlffetence  to  &me.  Ha  wu  dlso,  like  kit  great  hitpirer,  m  gr«<^ 
joan*  Me  f^as  one  anwg  the  many  Hwhig  w? Hers,  who  pftned  iMf 
hbyhoodi  ki  Cknst  Hospital^  where  he  held  an  oAce.  womctimt  dhv 
'^oiltiiig  kb^ ,  We  ramembtr,  las  ha-  pasted  through  the  oMsYei«,  \m 
.ire  wied  <«  adMh^hisihan^senva  appeaimnae,  and  vnlmprovable  ins- 
ner  mt  weai^iag  kss  .btw  ckilhesj}  '  " 

^^  On^^ml  LctUtty  i^Q^  qf  Sir  John  Tddaffmi  his  Friends  ;  rwmfd 
.  '  raadt  puhHc  ,oy  a  GerUknwn^  a  desoeniarU  of  Dame  QiodLZy,  froM 
.    gemune  MSH^  which  have  been  in  the  po$sessi(m  of  the  QmcU^  Faadf 

I    f   mar  Jour  hundred  yeat^n^^ 

.Acopy4f  this  "work  aoM  at  the  Roxburgh  sale  for  fire  gwootts.  Ih 
'hafe  both  before  lind  .since  that  timepicked  it  up  at  stalls  f4r  eighteta- 
pesce.  Reader,  if  you  shall  ever  light  upon  a  copy  in  the  aame  vnj^ 
we  connitl  you  to  buy  it.  We  are  deceiwd  if  there  be  not  is  it  aacb 
ot  the  trae  Shakspearian  staff.  We  present  yoa  nith  a  few  «f  tk 
{otters,  which  may  speak  for  themselfess^- 

VALITAVP  TO  TBB  PKIITCa. 

**  I  pr'ythee*  H«1,  tend  mc  thy  'kerchief.  An  thy  unVindoeu  hmv  Bot  siv^ 
mere  mU  gouts  down  my  poor  old  che^k,  th^  mv  good  rapier  hath  of  blood  fna 
fbcMeb**  gavbet  in  fite  and  Ihkty  yeaft*  aerrice^  then  am  I  ^«ry  aenaeleM  moaw*. 
J  a^ander  away  in  drinkinga  noaiea  belonging  to  the  aoWiery  1  I  6m  ^Iray  it- 
thev  have  had  paK— ihe  aurpUs  iigona  if  charity^-ac^ote  ihe  pariab-oflicen' 
tnafte  thent  restore — (he  whoreson  wardens  do  now  put  on  the  cloak  of  »«pplicai«et 
#it  Ihe  cburch  doors,  tniercepiing  gentlemen  for  charity,  foraooih !— *Tu  a  robbery. 
m.v«|lata0ua  robbery  I  tocome  «pon  a  ceatleaiaa  roekinff  wHti  piety,  GM*a  book  « 
his  hand,  brimluU  of  the  aacrafnent !  Thou  koove^l,  HaI,  aa  1  an  but  SMm,  I  dsn 
In  some  sort  leer  at  the  plate  and  pasa,  bpt  «a  I  have  the  body  oi»dl»)ood  oTCkM 
VHhiu  me,  could  I  do  it  ?    An  I  did  not  make  aa  oblatioa  of  a  matter  of  ten  poa^ 
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f  (Scribe  bull  1e  of.$brew»bary,  in.  hoiDblt  sratitade  fpr  .tbv  0%(efty«  Halflben  im  I 
I  he  veriest  tran»gre»sor  denounced  in  Goas  code.  But  111  tee  them  damned,  ere 
rit  be  charitable  apain. '  Let  'em  coin  the  plate— let  tbem  coin  the  holy  chrflic*.'' 


I 


<<  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  And  dott  thou  ^bink  I  would  not  offer  up  ten  pound  for  tbee  ? 
ea,  a  hundred — more: — bM^  take  heed  of  displeatin);  in  thy  aacrifioe.  Cain  did 
itrnf  a  krd,  yea,"  a  l^fftling  upon  th^  altar,  and  the  Maze  atcended  not.  A4>el  did 
gather  nimple  herbn,  p«nviy*royal,  Hal,  and  mo»tard,  a  fourpenny  matter,  atnd  fba 
odour  was  grateful,  f  had  ten  pound  for  the  holy  offertory — mine  awutent  PhuA 
doth  Icnow  tt— but  ttle  angel  did  arrefl  my  hand.  Could  I  go  beyond  the  word>-- 
the  angel  whrch  did  iitreich  forth  hit  finger,  lest  the  good  patnareh  shouM  alay  HUi 

aon. ^That  Ked  Poins  hath  more  colours  tlian  a  jay,  more  abote  than  a  taught 

pie,  and  for  wit«— the  cuckow^a  dam  may  be  Foot  ef  the  Coart  to  hiai.  I  lia  dow«l 
at  Shretrtboiry  aut  of  bate  fear!  I  melt  mto  rood*)  and  acres,  and  poles  i  I  tell  tbee 
%vhat,  Hal,  there*s  not  a  subject  in  tlie  land  hath  half  my  temperance  of  ralour.*^ 
t)rd1not'see  tbee  combatting  the  man-quelf^r,  HotKpurf  ^ea,  in  peril  efaubdue^ 
ment  ?  Was  it  for  me  lo  lose  my  sfi^eet  Hal  witheet  a  tbrost,  baviag  my^  rapie#« 
my  habergion,  mr  good  lelf  about  me  ?  I  did  lie  down  i«  ttie  bope  of  aberiing  hia4 
in  the  rib— 'four  drummers  and  a  fifer  did  he^>  me  to  tlie  grontul :— dldat  thoo  mac 
marluliow  I  did  leer  upon  tltee  from  beneath  my  bucklerf  Tliat  Peine  hatb  moid 
acurriHty  timn  is  in  a  whole  floHc  of  disquieted  geese^  .   ' 

•*  For  the  rrtrels  I  did  conceal,  thoo  sbould'st  give  me  latid.  I  did  tbiuk  tbov 
wert  already  encompassed  witit  moreeaemiM  tlian  the  resotrcel  orasan  could  pf9^ 
vent  overwiielming  theet  yea,  thai  thou  wert  the  dove  on  the  waters  of  AraraH 
and  did9t  lack  a  resting-place.  Was  it  for  me  to  heap  to  tby  imimfbid  dssquieta? 
Was  it  for  me  to  fret  thee  with  t^e  advice  of  mora  enemies  than  thoo -didst  already 
know  off  I  could  net  take  their  lives,  and  iherefore  did  I  lake  iheir  monies.  I  did 
line  them,  lest  they  should  emiape,  Hal,  thou  dost  understand  me,  <%i«ho«tcbastise» 
ment;  yea,  I  fined  them  for  a  puniebment.  They  did  make  oatb  on  the  point  of  my 
sword  to  be  troe  men; — an  the  rogues  fbreswore  tbemselvee,  and  joined  the  WeM^ 
man,  letlbemlook  to4t— *tieDo'tMachmentofmy  vtrtoe.*'        *        *        •     . '• 

AGAIir. 

**  Oh  I  1  am  slttrng  on  a  itest  of  tlie  mort  unfledged  cuckows  that  ever  browed 
under  the  wing  of  hawk.  Tbod  mast  know,  Hal,  I  had  note  of  a  good  bate  nerult 
or  tuM  Ih  thia  ueighbeurliood«  la  otber  ahape  oikSne  I  noti-  look  to  it,  Master  SbaU 
low,^  that  in  other  shape  I  depart  not.  But  |  know  tho|i  art  ever  all  desire  to  be 
admitted  a  Fellow  Commoner  in  a  jett.  Robert  Shallow,  Esq.  judflretb  the  hamlet 
of  Cotswold.  Dotb  not  the  name  of  judge  horribly  drill  thee?  ^th  Aaron's  rod 
{n  his  band,  hf>  hath  the  white  t>eiird  of  Moses oa  bisehin.  la  goodsootb  hiaper^ 
^toal  eomiteoance  is  not  unlike  what  thou  wouldst  conceit  of  the  momepUxy  oat 
of  the  lunatic  Jew,  wjien  he  tumbled  God's  tables  from  the  mount.  He  hath  a 
quick  bu«y  j^ait — more  of  this  upright  Jud^e  (perpend Iculsr  S<>  a  pikeman's  weapon* 
Hal),  anou.  I  would  dispatch  with  these  Bardolph  (  but  the  knave*s  lMinde*H(I  cTf 
fliee  meroy)  his  taoatli  is  fuH  in  preventing  d^seriieo  amoo^  my  reoruitp.  An  ^y0tf 
Inrer  among  iliem  haven't  ^tood  me  in  three  and  forty  shilling,  then  am  I  a  aau|^hty 
cifclieotor. — I  tell  ijice  what,  Hal,  t'd  fio.ht  against  my  conscience  for  never  a  Prince 
in  Christendom  but  ihee, — Ob !  this  is  a  roi»st  damnable  cause,  and  the  rogue^knUw 
it — they'll  drink  worthing  but  sacji  of  tbree  »ad  twopence  a  gtiHou;  'airid  lealiatm^ 
none  but  tall  pmsaaot  fclloira  that  upoald  q^^lf  m^  pp. F)rel-di4oh,  Were  it  fiUe4 
|*ith  sack-r-picked  men^  Hal — such  as  will  ^bake  my  Lord  of  Vftrk'^  mitre*  ^pray 
tbee,  sweet  la^,  majce  speed — thou  shall  see  glorious  deeds*'* 

llow  ^j  yo«)  reader,  do  not  these  inTentiocit  tmaek  of  Eafltcheapl 
^re  they  not  nivible,  fbrgetife,  etrasire  ?  It  not  the  hdmimr  4if  tk^m 
•kibarate;  cogitaband,  fancifol  ?  Cariy.  tiwf  net. :  the  tnie  ioMgB  md 
soperscriptioD  of  the  father  which  begat  them  i  Axe  ihef.  mU  ateiyoit 
all  over  in  character— subtle,  profoaod,  uncttioos  ?  Is  not  here  the 
▼erjr  effigies  pf  the  Knight  ?  Could  a  counterfeit  Jac)L  Falstaff  cone 
by  these  conceits  ?    Or  are  you,  reader,  one  who  delights  to  drench 
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^b  tnlrth  fn  tears }  Yoa  are,  ot,  peradf^tnre^  hate  been  a  lover;  t 
^^  tUsmlflied  bachelor^"  perchance,  one  that  is  ^^  lass-Iorn.^  Comt^ 
Hien,  and  weep  over  the  dying  bed  of  soth  a  one  as  thjself.  Weep 
with  ns  the  death  of  poor  AbrUiMn  SUnder* 

DArr  to  S1L4LUIW. 

**  linmer  Abrmm  it  dptd,  |?oBe<  vour  WorUitp,  4€ad !    Alant^r    Ai»f«ai !    Oh : 
COtd  yoor  WortbifN  •*•  fi^one^    A  never  throve,  since  «*canie  from  W'ludsor— 

^  '  •    A^,u      I  -«ii-.j  k; -u-i     tir^—i u...  .♦  -|ra»fliU  •ubjept — •'  •« 

Lwcf«Me(a£/«reM{^< 
I  p«40e  and   re«i^nmtint— a*  topk  detigbi  in    notiviug  but  bt 
Book  ofSon^  ead  Sonn«U — «*  would  {;o  to  ilte  Siroud  Hide  under  the  large  beeck- 


N«rnt-hi«  4Muh«  I  called  him  rebfil,  yeuf  Wpr^Uip— bm  a*  whs  i 
MibJMl  «o  any  bebe,  a«  nrnch  nm  a  KUr--^*  iu/ned,  Uko  4U  it  wcf 
U^%  hfli  It  w<a  »14  pe^ce  and  re«i^nmtint — a*  topk  detigbi  in 
Book  ofSon^  and  SonneU—a*  would  {;o  to  ilte  Siroud  Hide  uiid< 
lf«ei  «ttdkin^  toll  Hwm  anite  pity  af  ovr  Uve«  lo  mark  him;  for  hi^fUnt  f^rew  u 
loag  M«.  ndiMelck^Oh  1  a>  ayog^  l)i*  ao>^  ««d  body  quite  away— «*  «v»*  U«ki  •»  h^ 
|KeyAi4«n(l»  and  Imd  aueli  a  acenlt  1  hid  Un  love-song«  amoii;^  yo^r  W-onJiipi 
li#  hnefcai  for  I  thpuglit,  if  a*  could  not  get  ai  tliem,  il  might  be  ta  lux  quie«;  bit 
A*«an(M  'en  out  in  a  momeAl.  Good  yoiir  W4»f4iip,  bave  the  wise  wo»aas[ 
Brnmbrd  atcOfied — Metier  Abc«m  ney  lip ve  been  conjtired — IMcr  Simple  aays  ^ 
awnr  looked  up  after  a*  «ent  for  tlie  wine  wooian— Marry,  a*  waa  always  £ivea  u 
laok-(W«a  afere  hia  etdera  \  a'  oaij^Uf  do  it,  a*  waa  pv<M>  to  il — your  Woi^*bip  Lac«i 
H I  bnt  then  *tvvnB  p«*ak  and  peri  with  him,  marry,  in  tlie  turn  of  bt«i  bceU — A*  d^* 
vodr  Wot»bi^  Juat  about  ime,  at  ibe  crow  of  ihc  9ock.'— 1  ihoofht  Isow  U  waa  «rI 
mm  I  iiar  a*  laUced  at  <|uicb,  aye,  marry,  a«  ^lib  a«  your  Worship «  and  a*  acmW-^ 
mid  Jnoked  at  bit  own  no^e,  anl  called  ^' Sweet  Ann  Page.*'  1  asked  him  if  V 
iMMild  eal-— *•  a*  bad  va  commend  him  to  Ih*  consin  Robert  (a*  never  called  ytut 
Wotehip  ao  before)  and  bad  m«  leet  hot  iaeat«  for  a*  would  not  aay  «•  nay"  lo  Aai 
^t*hi.*  Bat  a'  never  lived  lo  tooch  it>-a*  bef^an  all  in  a  n»oment  to  fof 
**£»v^ni'all,  a  Madrigal!.'*  'IVaa  the  only  aon}!  Master  Abram  e\-er  leiirnt  o«iaf 
back,  and  clean  by  heart,  your  Worship— end  so  a*  sung  and  Kmi'.ed,  and  loolr^ 
«*ldv#'ai  hi^<Mirn  none,  and  fitt4ig«  aitd  nungon,  till  hii*  breath  wMxed  almrtervaad 
Aiort^,  and  shorter,  and  a*  £b11  In^.n  striuLcU  and  died*  Alice  Sliortcake  rra«s 
•beinay  make  his  shroud." 

Shonld  these  specimens  fail  to  rouse  yoor  cariosity  to  see  the  who!^ 
H  mf  b«  lo  yoor  loss,  gentle  reader^  but  it  will  give  small  pain  to  tk 
*plr1t  dfhim  that  wrote  this  iiUK;  book-;  my  fine-t«Tnpere«tl  frfrad, 
J.  V\r.— for  not  in  authorship,  or  the  spirit  of  authorship,  bot  from  the 
fullness  of  a  young  soul,  newly  kindling  at  (he  Shakspeaiian  flame,  and 
bvrsting  to  -be  deliverfKl  of  a  rich  exuberance  of  concerts, — I  bail 
almost  said  kindred  iDilk  those  of  the  full  Shaksptarhm  §^iv9  fter(f,— 
were  these* Letters  dictated.  We  remember  wlien  the  inspiration  caiw 
vpomhbn;  when  the  plays  of  Henry  the  Fourth  were  tirsf  pat  ir.l* 
bfs  hands.  We  think  at  omr  recjommendatiow  he  read  them,  ratkn 
kte  In  Iffb,  though  stiTHre  was  but  a  yo^tb.  He  may  heve  forgrvftni, 
but  we  cannot,  the  pleasant  evenings  which  ensued  at  the  Boar*s  Head 
<a8  we  caUed-ocir  tafern,  though  in  reality  the  sign  was  not  that,  ner 
the  "Btteet  Eastdieap,  for  that  honoured  plaoe  of  reaort  ha»  long  smo 
passM  away)  'when  orer  oar  pottle  of  Sherris  he  woold  talk  y^ 
nothing  but  pare  Falstaff  the  long  erenings  through.  like  bis,  Ik 
iHt  tft  J.  W*.  was  deep,  reooddite,  imagioa tire,  loll  of  goodly  4i^»e» 
ilid  fandee.  Thoae  evenlngslutte  long  sinoe  passed  away ,  and  fHKbifl| 
iNMifWfiiUeto  them  has  come  in  their  steady  or  csin  cobk*  ^^  We  hafe 
fcewdChesMmeaatmidnigfat"  .  «^«< 

•  Vide  Merry  NVivcs  of  Windsor,  latter  part  of  Isl  scene,  Ul  act. 
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.  !pf}ie  fdtlowtng  article  wa«  written  iii  auswor  fo  srnne  loMy  revised 
cali^rp.nics.  .  We  omit  a  few  words  at  tlip  bfi;i(iniiig,  bioause  tSwy  tmmt^ 
a  pj^rty  paper,  and  are  written. with  naore  of  the  sj>irlt  of  jiarty  ihtia 
ye  ^dipjtinto  these  our  scqqestcrea.doIuTJius.  WV  nmst  only  obsexTO, 
(o^t  t)ie  AUI^c  Uarruel  was  mentioned,  us  ibe  authority  a f ways  quoted 
for^tlK'se  stories.  We  must  add' too',  that  with  all  our  respect  for 
Vo^t^alre'^'wonderfyl  talents  and  benefolencej  we  do  not  thiut  he  bad 
enousWofwhat  is  emphaticalty, called  sentiment^  to  enter  into  all  that 
inighTj)e  made  of  jlhe^plirlstian  system;  but  he  hnd  grown  up  in  the 
thicjK.of  its  abuses,  wps  inspired  againsit  U  by  the  Tery  share  he  pre-' 
served  01  Us  own  Sjpiflt,..and  was  assuredly^  in  llie  r^yes  of  all  who  can 
reason  as  well  as  feel|  mu'cU  more  of .  the  real  Christian  than  his  ci- 
Jumniators.  Theypr-etbnd,  thougli  tHf}  iiri^  far  from  believing,  that  his 
pyposition  will  hare  done  good  to  the  Chrl:iLian  doctrine ;  and  so  it 
\vill,  but  not  in  their  sense.  The  ^xtr  a  ordinary ,  ondeulablejand  kIjU 
increasing  eflfect  which  he  produced  upou  the  world,  has  even  assisted, 
and  will  continue  to  assist,  the  true  part  of  it ;  that  part  of  it,  in  which 
he  believed  with  his  heart  if  not  with  Ulij  tongue;  uud  vrhich,  by  Ihu 
way,  those  very  calumniators  have  ahvnys  done  their  be^t  to  hamper 
aud  confound.  The  paragraphs  relating  to  Paint's  death-bed  arc 
•omitted  for  want  of  room.! 

•  The  first  person  who  gate  a  genuine  accetint  of  the  death  as  well  an 
life  of  Voltaire,  was  a  man  no  less  illastrioas  for  his  virtues  than  la* 
leiits, — Cond^rcet*  His  account  was  confirmed  and  giren  more  \h 
lief  ail- by  a  writer,  who  was  fnrrdshed  with  every  possible  means-  of 
getting  at  the  truHi  by  Voltaire's  famHy  and  connexions,  the  portfoliok 
io€  men  of  letteH,  and  the  tnanuscript  memoirs  of  the  philosopher's 
Secretary,  I^ngchamp.  The  substance  is  as  follow*;— Voltaire,  in 
««!r(»me  old  age,  beheld  his  bust  crowned  at  ihe  theatre  at  Parl», 
vmidst  tbe  (ears  and  shoots  of  an  entltUMasttc  multitude.  ^*  They  wrTl 
k\\\  me,"  said  he,  '*^ith  pleasure."  llonburs  and  gratitude  c^Awded 
'tif»on  him.  Among  others  who  came  to  pay  him  their  homage  (mark 
4lii6,Kngli«diitie«)  mks  Franklin,  who  asked  him  for  his  benedfctfofi 
upon  his  litil^  grandson.  The  philosopher 'In  giving  it,  said  he  corild 
not  resist  speaking  for  a  mbnK*nt  the  native  tongue  of  hisWisitor.  *^  f 
-will  give,'*  said  he,  "  the  only  benediction  b«4itting  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
(Prankltn;*'  and  then  laying  his  hand  on  the  child,  pronooneed  ik 
l^iUfglish,'  '^'God  and  Libertf.'"  The  sensibility  lie*  witnessed  on  all 
sid^,  fodsed  all  tho  fireof  his  youth.  He  sikid  that  the  trettttnent'he 
«Xf>e*rienced  gave  himhbpes^ of  being abfe  to  propose  to  the  Academy 
Hie  eulogy  of  C^igny  (the  Huguenot  Admtriil  Slain  in  the  Massacre 
of  St.  iBar tholomew).  '  Headtised  the  Academy  to  remodel  their  ^It* 
t4ontfry,  And  took  for  his  portion  the  letter  A,  upon  which  -he  went 
ttootly  to  work.  He  took  Immoderate  draughts  of  ctSffee,  the  better 
•to  keep  his  old  age  awake ;  then  opium  to  counteract  the  eoflfee,  but' it 
iouly  ttJisisted  it ;  and  all  thebi}  efforts  and  emotions  hastened  his  last 
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lioiir.  Anoiher  tkock  of  the  nrnst  plMsIng  kind  awaited  him  wbeo  W 
lay  «Uirii  to  die.  IMs  was  tbe  ref  H'sal  of  Uit  decret  a^alAat  M.  I^ 
Tolendars  father, — a  caitfe  io  vvlUcli  the  ntloar  of  Calaa  and  Sum 
]iad  interested  bimself.     The  last  sentence  he  dictated  was  <m  thanb. 

jrct,  and  has  become  mvrt  inleresUng  to  u*  att  every  day.  **  I  die  conim," 
said  he,  "  for  the  l^igo  of  Justice  has  commenced/*  (It  was  destncd 
to  have  a  bloody  commencement,  it  is  troe,  like  the  Christiaa  retigiei; 
f)u(  it  has  survived  all  shbcks,  *nd  will  triumph.;  At  length  his  low 
aniTcd.  The  Curate  of  St.  Solpice,,  a  vain,  servile,  and  haoghK  sia- 
pleton,  i^tio  had  made  his  appearance  before  to  no  purpose,  and  vk 
burned  to  have  the  |iononr  of  converting  him,  tntraded  on  his  lasts*- 
menCs.  It  was  totd  him  the  Curate  was  come;  opon  which  lie  raised 
himself  a  little,  embraced  him,  and  said  ^'  Acicept  my  respects,  Sr.^«- 
It  seemed  in  the  minds  of  thehyestanders,  as  if  he  ilieant  to  aaj  "  Ita 
charitable  towards  yon  :  do  not  torment  mer*  k^at  the  Cbnite  agiii 
demanded,  in  a  loud  and -confident  tone,  ^*  Sir,  do  you  recognhetk 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?"  **Sir,*'  replied  Voltaire,  "leave  aw  if 
die  in  peate." — "  Do  you  recognize,  Sir,*'  reiterated  the  Carilt 
*^  the  divinity  of  JesttS  Christ  ?**  It  was  then  that  the  dying  phDes»> 
|)her,  rousing  up  all  his  departing  strength,  and  putting  into  one  so- 
tence  the  whole  substance  of  his  theological  writings,  uttered  tim 
last,  and  memorable  words— ^^  For  the  love  of  Gocf,  speak  ^o  me  ai 
more  of  that  man.** 

It  is  in  this  re  al  account  of  the  matter,  that  the  reader  will  see  all  tk 
causes  of  tbe  false  ones.  The  bigots  were  doubly  enraged  at  thb  jgnd 
of  his  iaviaciUe  faitli,  and,  according  to  their  old  fla»  (as  we  shall  prf- 
sently  shew)  loaded  U  with  every  misrepresentation  whi<^  coaki  k 
aet  In  notion  by  revenge,  mortified  egotism,  hypocrisy,  the  downfiri  d 
firiestcraft,  and  the  death-bed  lears  which  are,  or  oqght  to  be,  the  ai- 
Uiral  result  of  such  a  barbarity  as  the  belief  in  eternal  pantahoKfat. 

The  late  French  philosophers  in  general  ,*-BMUiy  of  whoai^  is 
D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  Ilelvetios,  &c«  were  the  moat  anniable  aica 
in  the  wofU,died  in  a  aianner  becoaiing  them.  Koosaeau  dledygaxni 
with  enthusiasm  on  a  settiag  son.  Their  predecessors  the  Knglisfa  phi> 
losophers  and  deists,  died  with  similar  calmneBS,*-Collins,  Shaftesharv, 
Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  &c«  But  the  greatest  stumbling^blQck  to  ik 
leet  of  those  who  bring  ^^good  tidings"  of  eternal  pttnlshnaeat,  wtf 
the  death  of  Hume,  recorded  by  his  friend  Adaan  Smith.  It  was  m 
cbearfol,  that  they  were  then  shocked  in  a  diflerent  manner,  and  wohed 
to  die,  for  their  parts,  trembling  and  in  decent  fear..  And  thus  it  hat 
been  always.  If  yoa  are  known  to  die  with  tlieir  trtmbling  and  decoa 
liar,  then  they  say  yon  are  frightened ;  }i  with  plMdity,  it  is  want  d 
feeling;  if  wiUichearfulness,  it  is laipudent  teinf  rity  ;  and  if  nobad/ 
f:an  prove  how  yon  died,  of  course  it  was  raving  Yoar  only  lefiift 
is  to  sei|d  and  ask  how  yon  are  to  die ;  ofilv  yon  most  taka  care  to  ask 
hot  one  sect,  ,pr  you  will  have  twenty  diflfereot  conicsaiona  reoaa- 
mended,  all  ii^ispensibly  necesfary  and  every  one  danming  the  other. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Uarrners  pfnedecesa«rs  id  thnt 
precious  arts  of  misrepresentation,  formerly  defended  as  well  as  at* 
fackea  under  the  name  of  pious  frauds.    The  story  of  a  CrighteBaA 
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death-bed  is  the  oldest  as  well  as  saddest  joke  In  theological  history. 
Fktker  Menochio,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  most  popular  authorities  among 
the  Catholics,  has  a  chapter  in  his  tissue  of  Learned  Treatises,  upon  the 
unhappy  deaths  of  Arch-heretics.*  He  begins  with  the  old  legend  of 
EMon,  who  for  denying  the  ditinity  of  Christ,  was  killed  by  the  fait 
cf  a  ImtMng-house.  But  whit  will  the  Protestants,  who  are  so  fond 
of  attributing  unhappy  death-beds  to  the  Deists,  say  to  the  unhappy 
death-beds  attribtited  to  all  th<?ir  venerable  leaders  by  the  Catholics  ? 
Oh,— '^  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,^  of  course !  But  it  was  strong 
enough  to  mislead  millions  of  the  Christian  world,  and  would  hare 
done  so  to  this  day,  if  such  practices  had  not  been  eiposed.  The  samer 
brotker-Jetuk  vf  Barmel,  Father  Menochio,  quotes  two  antboritatird 

Siitlemen  of  the  name  of  Bozius  and  Codeui,  who  say  that  Luther 
ed  of  suffbcalfon  after  a  hearty  supper.  This  is  possible,  as  he  was 
ai  gross  bodied  person  ;  but  that  illustrious  obscure,  Mr.  Bozius,  says 
that  one  of  Luther's  own  servants  (afterufards  converUd)  told  htm  his 
master  had  hung  himself.  This  is  ffomble  also,  but  who  believes  rf^ 
cobhrg  from  such  authors  ?  Tbe^same  Bozius  sap  that  Bcolampadfua 
was  run  through  by  the  devil  with  fiery  darts ;  and  quotes  Luther's  own 
authority  for  it,  with  whouft  Ecolatipadbs  had  dig^rtd.  Such  is  sure 
to  be  the  cause  of  these  scandalout  stories.  Osiander,  according  ib  i\i 
Mfme  (Catholic  authority,  after  being  struck  dumb,  ^^died  horrtbly,  tHc^ 
a  beast."  Bfartin  Bucer,  whom  Milton  uses  with  such  reverence  lit 
Ills  treatise  on  Divorce,  was  visited  on  his  deatlnbed.  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  persons  present,  by  <<  a  horrible  daemon,'*  who  dashed  him  front 
the  bed  in  sttth  a  dreadful  manner  as  to^  sprinkle  Ms  bowels  about  th<^ 
Toom.  Calfin,  the  gretft  leader  of  ^le  Protestant  misrc^iyresenters  of 
death-beds,  has  an  assortment  of  horrors  sttiiaMe  to  the  doctrines  h«e 
preached.  Noit  content  with  qu6fin|^  BeM^  as  tlve 'authority  fer  his 
having  had  a  shoeking  ^et  of  <!iseases  for  fbur  yeara,  tMe^  gout^  tftotifel 
asthma,'vomitiitg  af 'bloody  ^.  kc.  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  d^^ati 
which  cannot  be  mentioned,  and  which  wis  softened  down  '{fbr  sotl4 
relators,  with  a  horrible  humour,  put  it)  into  a  death  by  vermin. 

Another  Catholic  bopk  with  which  the  kindness  of  a  friend  has  fur- 
nished us, — a  sort  of  classical  dictionary,— says  pithily  of  Calvio,  that 
he  was  a  great  raacal  of  Saxony  (he  was  a  Frenchman)  who  out  of  va* 
nity  raised  up  a  villainous  sect,  giving  great  trouble  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  withdrawing  from  it  the  Scotch  and  other  people.  He 
led  a  rery  vicious  life,  was  a  debauchee,  and  convicted  of  a  horrible 
fia»  (It  js  not  said  what.)  He  suffered  a  grievous  death,  being  eaten 
•p  with  vermin.«-*-Nt<oi»  Dizmuuio  Puetico  ed  Idorko.p.  70.  FenczM*— « 
No  later  than  1742. 

And  now  what  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  men  embittered  by  the 
cxclusiveness  of  faith,  and  unsoftened  by  the  charities  of  philosophy, 
have  all  delighted  to  misrepresent  one  another  ?  There  are  men  nn* 
doubtcdiy,  of  all  beliefs  and  non-beliefs,  who  had  unhappy  as  well  aa 
liappy  deaths :  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  death  has 

^  Le  Stuore,  overo  TrtUenimeuti  Eruditi  del  Padre  Gio.  Stefaoo  Meoochio,  Ac. 
Ac.    Parte  Prima,  p.  206. 
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bwn  of  the  unhappy  fori  inqoeBtioB,  it  has  been  produced  by  a  Wirf, 
habUoal  or  otherwise,  in  onn  of  tUe  most  favourite  and  horrible  dogmas 
of  the  Chrintian  church,— the  be\he(  in  eternal  punishmeot.  How  tuajr 
Christians  in  ali  probabllfty  haff  died  wretched,  as  they  lired,  becwue 
•f  their  inability  to  reconcile  »o  thocking  a  doctrine  with  the  goodom 
of  their  Maker?  What  a  life  did  poor  Oni)rper  pass,  for  that  rcasoa! 
And  then  as. to  Jhe  happy  dealh4»eds  of  religionists,  what  do  (hey 
prove  for  the  exclusive  excelUn^e  of  faiths,  in  which  so  many  haf  editd 
miserably  ?  What  does  Addisoa's  death,  for  iustauce  (if  he  really 
iied  it;  Walpole  says  that  he  died  of  too  freqaeiit  a  recurrence  to  ibe 
exhiiiration  i4  the  bottle ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  die  in  the 
other, way  also)-  but  what  does  Addisou'f  oatentatioii  about  '^  See  how 
a  .Chrifitiatt  :Ciwi  die/'  pi^^  agatpsi  a  death  in  any  other  faith  I  \h 
we 'Suppose  that  no  Mnssalman  dies  happy  ;  and  that  he  aitght  not  ay 
with  as  BiOCh  logic,  "  See  how  a  Mahonfietan  can  die  ?"  The  young 
Mussalmcsn  mentioiKd  by  Gibbon,  exclaimed  in  battle,  ^^  I  see  a 
black-eyed  Boat  i  waiting  for  me  at  the  gat*  of  Heaven,  and  wa? ing  a 
green  handkerchief ;"  ami  so  saying,  be  rashed  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  a  willifig  victim* 

The  truth  is,  that  a  denth^fed  piFOfff  nothing  font  that  a  man  caa 
live  oo  longer.  A  belief  in  shock'uig  dogmas  may  make  it  unhappy ; 
and  a  noYl-belief  in  them  may  help  to  make  it  easy.  But  vhat  absur- 
dity is  it  to  expect  of  any  man  that  he  shall  be  in  his  easiest  or  his  nwst 
confirmed  state  of  mind,  at  ^ be  moment  of.  all  othe/s  ivhen  he  is  bm>^ 
aick  and  feeble  i  The  wonderful  tjhiug  after  all  is,  not  that  some  meo 
have  been  terri&fd  at  such  momeaU  by  the  recurrence  of  the  dogmas 
f  nflicted  upon  their  childhood|  biiijt  that  so  many  men,  in  a^ite  of  them, 
have  died  so  calm^^t  to  qfiurageo^lyv  so  triu?iphanily . 
,1  ]!4ay  hnow)edge'aiid.:cHarity  g<^.«A  incr^^^tAUl  uofvt  of  us  shall 
Mifier  more  than, the  physical  evjjs  of  d^iatb  ;  and  uojpe  of  iss^  abowe  all, 
jbecf^ppihl^ oif,  feeliug  aiiy Hi^ of  d<»)<ght  in  boMi^  up  the  uaha^ 
4eath%.ne9il.P,r,prftefMkdjofpt}ierA«^. 
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There  he  arriving  round  about  duth  die, 
A  nd  t»ket  tanrey  whh  bosie  curiont  eye : 
hvw  this,  mom  tlMt,  bcuntcth  tniderly. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

[  Wb  Repeat  iji  oor  present  number  a  criticism  in  the  Examiner  on 
the  w^s  of  this  author.  He  is  not  so  much  known  as  he  is  admired  ;, 
but  if  to  be  admired,  and  more,  by  those  who  are  better  known,  have 
any  thing  of  the  old  laudatory  desideratum  in  it,  we  know  no  mait; 
who  possesses  a  more  enviable  share  of  praise.  The  trath  Is,  that  Mr« 
Lamb  in  general  has  performed  his  serrices  to  the  literary  word  so; 
anonymously,  and  in  his  most  trivbl  soiijeGts  has  tach  a  delicate  and 
extreme  sense  of  all  that  is  human,  that  common  readers  have  not 
b«jen  aware  of  half  his  merits,  nor  great  nambera  of  his  existence. 
When  his  writings  were  collectedbjrjhe  bookseller,  people  of  taste  ^t^^. 
were  asking,,  who  this  Mr.  Charles  uSb  was  that  had  writton  90  w^U. 
They  were  answered,— the  man  who  set  the.  critics  right  abpat  the  L/ 
okl  English  Dramatists,  and  whom  some  of  them  shewed  at  poce  their 
ingratitude  and  their  false  pretensions  by  abusing*— Beside*  the  works 
here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lamb  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  prose 
abridgment  of  the  Odysieu  under  the  title  of  the  Aieei^ture^  of  Ulysset^ 
and  has  helpnl  his  sister  in  other  little  works  for  children  (equally  fit 
for  those  ^^  of  a  larger  growth'*)f  especially  one  called  Mr$.  LeicetUr'B 
School  We  believe  we  are  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  him  thaa 
our  motives  will  warrant,  when  we  add  that  he  sometimes  writes  ia 
the  London  Magazine  under  the  signature  of  Elia.] 

There  is  a  spirit  in  Mr.  I^amb's  productions,  which  is  In  Mself  so 
onHuniHcal  and  tends  so  much  to  reconcile  us  to  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  that  the  effect  is  almost  nentraliaing  to  every  thing  but  compla- 
cency and  a  qnlet  admiration*  We  must  even  plainly  confess,  that 
one  thing  which  gave  a  I^putan  flap  to  our  delay  in  speaking  of  these 
.volunM's,  was  the  meeting  with  a  iiimsy  criticism  in  an  orthodox  re« 
vjew,  which  mistook  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  appreheosiveness  of 
^Mr.  Lamb*s  genius  for  want  of  power  ;  and  went  vainly  bmshing  away 
at  some  of  the  solidest  things  in  his  work^  under  the  notion  of  its 
being  chaff. 

That  the  poetical  part  of  Mr.  Lamb's  volumes  (and  as  this  cornea 
first,  we  will  make  the  first  half  of  oor  critieism  upon  it)  is  not  so 
striking  as  the  critical,  we  allow.  And  there  are  several  reasons  for 
it; — first,  because  criticism  inevitably  explains  itself  more  to  the 
reader ;  whereas  poetry,  especially  such  as  Mr.  Lamb's,  often  gives 
him  too  much  credit  for  the  apprehensiveness  in  which  it  deals  itself;— 
second,  because  Mr.  Lamb's  criticism  is  obviously  of  a  most  original 
cast,  and  directly  informs  the  reader  of  a  number  of  things  which  he 
did  not  know  before  ;  whereas  the  poetry,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned, leaves  him  rather  to  gather  them ;— third,  because  the  author's 
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geniot,-  though  ui  tmet  of  an  a«tUaritiail  natofe  (kit  v^iy  crhk 
chiefly  temlinf^  to  Ov0f  throw  the  criMcaf  spkit)  h  also  leaa  bati«d  wA 
creating  new  things,  which  is  the  business  of  poetrj,  tlmn  with  iacil- 
cating  a  charitable  and  patient  content  wtlh  old,  which  is  a  part  rf 
homanity :— fourth  and  last^  becaose  ftom  ao  excess  of  this  content, «f 
loTe  for  the  old  poets^  and  of  diffidence  in  recommending  to  othen 
what  has  such  infinite  recowmcndattons  of  its  own,  he  has  reallj,  ii 
three  or  Ibut  instaacei,  written  pare  oommon-pYaeoo  €mi  subjects 
deeply  seated  in  our  common  humanity,  such  as  the  reeollectioBS  of 
childhood  (?ol.  1.  p.  7M,  the  poem  that  follows  it,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  sonnets.  But  he  who  cannot  see,  that  the  extreme  old  simplidtr 
of  style  in  'tlte  Three  Friends  is  a  part  and  constitoent  recommeRdatiM 
of  the  very  Tirtoe  of  the  svhject ; — that  the  homely  rersi^catioD  of  tk 
BMid  noHcmg  tke  Different  ef  Kick  mnd  Poor  has  the  same  spirit  t^ 
inward  refpronco^-^hat  the  little  Robert  Burton-like  effusion,  calN 
Hypoehmdriacmy  has  all  the  quick  mixture  of  jest  and  earnest  be4oGf- 
Ibg  to  such  nelancholy,— and  that  the  Pkreweit  to  T^acco  is  a  piece  ef 
exuberant  pieasaotry,  equally  witty  and  poetical,  in  which  the  styk 
of  the  old  poets  becomes  proper  to  a  wit  orcrflowlng  as  theirs,— Mck 
a  man  may  be  fit  enough  to  set  up  for  a  critic  once  a  month,  but « 
are  sure  he  has  not  an  idea  in  his  head  once  a  quarter* 

Ffom  this  last  poem,  which  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  pa5Si|» 
of  wMeh  used  to  be,  and  are  stITI,  often  in  our  mouth  like  a  farourft'' 
tone,  we  must  Indulge  ooTseires  id  a  fWw  extracts.  It  opens  in  i)» 
(Aeasant  maooer,  agUato:-^ 

Ui  J  ih«  BabyloMik  carvf 
Strait  confound  my  siamraerin/  verte» 
If  I  cHn  a  passage  ifre      '  /. 
In  tlii«  word-p^letity. 
Or  «  At  •BprettioQ  find,  • 

Or  a  language  to  my  roind, 
(StUI  the  pTira»c  it  wide  or  seani) 
To  iak*  leave  oF  thee,  •mEAT  ptAwrf 
' '     ft  Or  lo  any  lariaa  taUia 

,     ,  Halfmy  love,  or  hajf  my  hate: 

for  I  hate,jyet  lovc^  thee  lo, 
T1itt»  whf«hdv«r  «hing  I  aha^ 
Theplaia  truikwill  »««m  toW  - 
A  ooiuirain*ii  hyparbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  than  A  Weed. 
#         *         «         #    .    •        <•         m 

Be^fthor  of  Bacchua^  lftk»  l»Qni« 
The  old  world  %tas  a«re  forlorn, 
Wontinp  thee,  that  atdest  more 
The  goas  victories  than  before 
All  K«  panthers  «nd  tha  brawls 
•  Of  bis  piping  BMchanals. 

Tliese,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meantj  only  thott 
His  triM  Indian  cotM^uest  aH  ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  Im  dart. 
The  feformed  god  now  weave* 
A  finer  ihyr^ua  of  ihy  learcs. 

(But  want  of  tootn,  as  well  as  a  further  detlgii  which  we  hsre  vp^^ 
this  poem^  mast  prereirt  us  from  repeating  the  rest  of  otrt  pasngrs 
>o«  it.} 
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Tbtre  ia  somtiliiag  vwry  tbiichiiig  is  wWai  ritlil  in  Oib  pocsn  ihalt 
maydk  iri^.  ^ndOed  Mesttn  The  object  of  it  is  a  fcihBlo  Quaker  ^h* 
died  young,  and  who  appears  to  hmk  beat .  of  a  spit  it  that  broke 
Uirough  tbe  colcl  sb4)  of  b»v  sect«  Sb«  was  of  a  mlure  to  spcj§bttj 
and  strong,  that  tbe  poet,  for  aome  time,  says  he  coold  not 

By  force  be  led 
To  tHink  upon  i1m  wormy  bed. 

And  her  tOKciher. 
»         «         •    °  •         •^         •         • 

My  ppriglnty  nvighbOtir,  gone  before 
To  tliat  unknown  and  ailent  shore, 
Sliall  we  not  meet,  as  (leretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 

WHcu  from  thy  cbtarful  eyes  a  ray 
tlath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away,    . 
A  sweet  fore-wamiog  ? 

If  the  Quakers  appear  to  be  the  only  real  Christians  extant,  they 
are  such  only  in  a  negative  sense.  We  ailude  to  ihtm^.  of  coarse,  in 
general.  They  deny  themseWes  a  good  deal,  but  they  aHow  others 
litlle ;  and  this,  we  suspect,  is  Christianity  wrong  side  outwards.  A 
Quaker  will  not  be  outrageous,  and  will  not  get  drunk ;  be  will  also 
prevent  his  wife  from  copying  the  beauties  of  Ood's  creatibn  in  tbo 
colours  of  her  dress;  and  God*6  gift  of  movie  he  liolds  (o  be  very 
small ;  but  aeit  to  a  bypocrite  (and  we  by  Ho  fki^abs  ItiteUd  to  eoD*^ 
l«und  tbo  two),  be  wonid  be  tbe  last  man  in  tho  wok'ld  to  {o^^^  a 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  or  to  be  preseat  sit  an  avotir^  feast,  ot-  tb 
ivfer  a  money^getter  to  ^^  (be  lilies  of  the  talloy  wbldhtotl  not^^  or  tb 
patronicetbc  waste  of  a  box  of  predous  oiYrtment  for  tbe«ake  of  a  sen- 
iim^nt.  If  a  tnpe  Chriaiiaa  awani  atiytbtng^  it  me^ns^  #e  «u»p«ct, 
soroeAing  which  wovU  atartlo  all  tho  eoli»««h)>f  i^cch^notions^ailid 
AstabfiBbmentBoatof  their  wita;  and  if  mode  ap^f  a'fiiittdf^  ^Ti|r- 
loaibm  is  specolatioti,  ilnd  ia  eominutiity  of  go4d  Sii  pmottc^,  iHi«kell)r 
^aibiiated  to  baffle  tbe  despisera  ^  tbe  anek«t  Wtfrld,  ^tid  the  ^harera 
Wthe  prebrnt..  When  a  QoAer,:br  a  Mtttiodist^  or  an  iodtffbrent 
€^«rcbman,  talks  ei  Gbristiaolty,  we  aeo  bi  it  notbhig  but  vain  tiega* 
ilion,  or  fanaticisnn,  or  woridiiness^  JMl  tbeaa  nien  setid  ^lOM  who 
4iflcrr  wkb  them  to  tbe  devil,  oad  know  no  niore  abottt  the  iner  dspf^ 
l«(io»sof  one's  qature  than  anyliad  passion  or  selfisbtiess  can.  It  h 
aUfficolt,  from  hja  works,  to  coiloct  whether  Mt*.  Lamb  is  a  profess^ 
CJbristian  or  not*  The  Calvinist  would  surely  pronoonoe  agafost  hitn, 
Jbecanse  he  deerief  eternal  pvnisbment  |  the  Qtiaker,  beeaaic  be  finds 
4>at  floraetbing  more  than  pardonable  in  the^  vebemmit  passions ;  and  aft 
other  Protestants,  becaofe  at  tbe  sight  of  a  pkHtire  by  Leonardo  dk 
Vinci,  he  wlabts  to  be  a  Gktholic,  tfaiit  be  may  worship  the  Madonnd. 
Allthia  maat  be  eav^ureifi  Ike  Cbristfain  mtdtitttde.  It  is  another  vi^r^ 
bio&^  Uie  sentiaMnt  abpn^  tbe  boK  of  ointment*  Tet  the  less  ChHi*- 
ttan  bearay  be  thought  to  be  in  these  matters,  tb4  finer  spfrit  df  refi^ 
gions  fe^Ung  isthcve  j|a  ttie  following  lines  on  tbef  sadie  picture.  TKey 
kre  a-  feoo^mtio|^  apt  «f  CathoKc  bigotry,  btrt  of  the  df vWr  a^^Mti^s. 
of  our  beipg^  P^ichff  wbatcf er  devout  i^ape  they  appear,  and  Vhit^ 
always  tfpplfr  finest  and  most  probable  when  oonfiect€>d  \^itb  sdt^i  of 
ebild«>Uk^^neceboe  and  joy.  Fill^nbi  or  Tasso  might  have  lieen 
proad  Qf  ;^,rit)ngtbtm;  oimI,  by  the  way  pit  i90n]A  bate  dfoile  both 
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Fnicdnand  Taisd  good,  and  made  then  Icstpertarbed  Chrialiant,  M 
they  potaeised  vkat  they  would  have  called  tlie  Anti-christiui  toknaei 
in  the  rest  of  oar  anthor't  worka  :-* 

uaat  ew  rum  CBLRaaATiD  ncTums  bt  LsoifAaoo  »i  tnrct,  cau.a>  t«stimv 

OV  TSB  Bocat. 

"While  yoiinjr  John  rant  to  greet 

The  ftreater  Infant's  feet, 

Th«  Mother  etending  by,  with  trembling  pattion 

Of  devout  edmiration. 

Beholds  the  engaging  myntic  play,  and  pretty  adoration  ( 

Nor  know*  at  yet  the  fiiil  event 

Of  thoae  to  low  beginning*. 

From  wheaoe  we  date  our  winning*, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  atrange  cbild-womhip  meant* 

But  at  her  side 

An  angel  doth  abide, 

With  sitch  a  perfect  ioy 

As  no  dim  doubts  alloys 

An  intuition, 

A  g^ry,  an  amenity, 

.Pasaing  the  dark  condition 

Of  blind  humanity. 

As  if  he  surely  knew 

All  the  ble^t  wonders  should  ensue. 

Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 

And  bad  read  all  the  aovran  acbemes  and  divine  riddles  there. 
I  .  The  tragedr  of  Jofci  fVoad^y  irhith  we  think  liable  m  aone  awi* 
( ji«M  to  Mr.  Coleridge*«  objection  mentioned  in  the  Dedkatioti,  of  ib 
being  a  little  too  of er^antlque  in  the  Btjle^  gave  rise,  parti j  on  tka 
aceoant,  to  lets  fortanate  obyeetion  from  the  critics  on  ita  firatappev* 
^^jance.  People  were  not  acquainted  then  at  they  are  imw  with  Ik 
older  draaiatitts  ;  and  the  critics,  finding  It  a  new  prodnetion  -whicfc 
iTwas  like  mne  of  their  select  commdn-placea,  confounded  tbe  <  ~ ' 
^f  the  stjle  and  the  manly  and  womanly  simplidly  of  tke  ( 
Mrlth  soipething  hUJierto  unheard  of,  eqaally  barhak^oos  nod  aMwhhk 
The/  haf e  since  learnt  better,  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  from  the  iafiar* 
ination  of  this  fery  author ;  and  It  Is  doubtless  a  gooddeal  owing  tt 
.this  circtimstance,  (hat  -some  of  them  chnse  to  abstaih  from  notiai^ 
this  publjcatioii,  the  better  natured  from  a  feeling  of  ankwardness 
suid  the  malignant  from  having  since  tameil  commentators  on  old  pkji 
thepnsclres.  The  tragedy  of  John  Woodml  hae  this  peculiarity,— tbt 
pit  is  founded  on  a  frailty  of  a  rery  unherolc  nature,  and  ends  with  as 
punishment  to  the  offender  but  repentance.  Yet  so  finely  and  ht* 
manly  is  it  managed,  with  such  a4tnictiocis;of  pleasantry  and  of  pathe% 
that  these  circumstances  become  distinguishing  features  of  its  eacci- 
lence;  and  the  reader  begins  to  regret  tliat  other  poets  bare  net 
Itnown  how  to  reconcile  moral  lessons,  so  familiar  and  asefnl,  with  tk 
[d^Uj  of  dramatic  poetiy.  Sir  Walter  WoDdril,  a  gaitiemaa  of  is 
Jlincient  family,  who  Imd  taken  part  against  Charles  the'f^rst,  Is  M%ed 
.to  hid?  himself  at  the  Hestoration.  Hit  sou,,  kft  iff  potteaston  of  tbe 
Isipily  mansion,  grows  in  I  he  m^n  time  riotous  and.  dfeMpated,^  after 
ihecoaxt  fashtpn;  and  partly  from  hk  nataial  .banknesa,  iteseitnl 
4urii^g  the  (ever  of  drtHikenness  to  intrast  Ihe.itecfet  of  bii  .father^i 
)iiding-*pUce  with  one  Lo?el,  a  bottle-companion  and  supposed  friead. 
/Sir  Waiter  is  in  consequence  sought  out  in  Sherwood  Forest  by  Lofd 
fn4  anotj^er  .drjajking  as9pciate|  and  during  a  \iakDt  parley  betwces 
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the  two  intruders  and  hts  faithful  yoanger  son  ftinion,  hreakB  hh  heart 
withnU  a  vrortL  This  \n  as  true  a  piece  of  pathos  as  we  remember  in 
tragedy.  John  Woodvil,  after  great  wretchedness  of  mind,  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  he  is  restored  to  comparatire  peace,  partly  by 
the  force  of  repentance,  and  partly  by  the  attentions  of  Margaret,  an 
orphan  ward  of  his  l^t^  father,  and  a  most  noble  creature,  whose  cha« 
iracter  alone  would  ser?e  to  shew  the  generous  delicacy  of  the  author's 
genius.  During  his  unhappy  and  noisy  prosperity,  John,  though 
arowedly  her  lo^er,  treats  her  with  unceasing  neglect,  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumstauces  of  her  situation  she  thinks  it  l>ecoming  a  proper 
pride  in  hm:  to  go  and  seek  out  Sir  Walter,  ami  to  unite  her  helping 
fortunes  with  him  aiM)  his  younger  son.  She  does  so,  and  only  sl^ws 
that  John  has  treated  her  unhandsomely  by  turning  away  with  a  tear 
when  the  question  is  asked  her,  and  then  resuming  her  kindly  aspect 
of  socirty.  After  the  catastrophe  which  happens  to  Sir  Walter,  she 
excuses  John  as  well  aa  she  may,  resoWea  at  all  e? eats  not 
To  join  the  cUmour  of  the  world 
AjToinsC  her  fKenJ, 

and  again  appears  before  hire  to  shew  him  that  sympathy  in  adrersity, 
"which  he  refused  to  cultivate  in  her,  during  prosperity.  The  best 
passages  in  this  play  are  the  pathetic  ones ;  but  as  these  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  context,  and  are  more  penFoding  than  the  others,  we  must 
conteut  ourselves  with  selecting  some  lines  of  beautiful  dt^scription. 
Simon  Woodvil  says  that  he  loves  ail  things  that  live 

From  the  crook*(l  worm  to  man*i  imperiml  form, 

And  God-reAemblifig  likeness.    The  poor  fly, 

Ttiat  maken  short  hofvHay  in  the  iiiiii-t>eim, 

Aiitl  dien  by  eome  child**  hand.    Ttie  fecbte  bird 

With  {tttl«  wing«s  yet  greatly  venttiroua 

lu  the  apper  «ky.    The  fi»h  m  iii*  other  element, 

Thnt  known  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  elite  I 

Yon  tall  and  elegant  ita^, 

MTIto  parntt  a  danomg  shadow  of  hia  horns 

lu  liie  water,  where  Ua  drinks. 

MARGJIRET. 

I  myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  no  us  with  a  diHerpncc:— for  example,  some 
ammifi*  better  then  ottieTK,  some  men  Tltiher  than  other  men;  the  iii{;htingale  (v^fore 
Ihecrtckoo,  the  swift  and  graicefal  palfrey  bel'om  the  stow  and  asinine  mtile.    Your 
liiimour  goes  to  confbiiud  all  (|u«liiiei>. 
VVhut  sports  do  you  u»e  in  the  foresit  ? — 

aixoir. 

Not  mnnyi  some  few,  as  thu«: — 
To  nee  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
Mco  aome  hot  amourist  with  jtlowiap  eyes, 
Bu^atiag  tlie  laxy  bands  of  aleep  that  bound  liim, 
\\^th  all  his  flies  and  travelling  glories  round  hinu 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  cluuda  to  rest, 
l.ikt?  beaitty  nestling  {n  a  young  man'sbresnr, 
And  iJI  llie  winking  stars,  bar  o^idoiaads,  keep 
jAdiMirtapt  atleuce,  while  tboae  lovprs  sleep. 

C9omf  limeit  outNtretchi,  in  very  idleness,  . 

Nought  doinp,  sayinf*  little,  thinking  less  ,  .  • 

QTb  Vieur  ihto  leavea,  th>i«i  dancers  upon  air^ 

;io  ed4yioE  roniidi  a#d  small  MrtK  b^w  ihey  fare,  »  .        .  i 

^Vh«>H  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 
^*ilch*d  from  the  careless  Amulthes's  horn; 
•».nd  how  the  woods  berries  a«d  worms  provide- 
,  Viihoot  Ibeir  pains,  wlien  earth  hat  nought  beside 
Jo  answer  their  aaall  waiUs..  . 
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To  Vievt  lUe  gracteftil  de^  cbmc  Irif  phi^  by»    ' 

l^en  slop,  and  f»z^%  then  turn,  they  kaow  not  wliyt 

Like  b^Hhfiil  younkers  in  Mociety.  . 

To  tfiaiic  the  iirocture  of  a  phint  or  tree^ 

Md  til  (kir  IhingK  of  Mith,  ho#  fair  ihoy  be. 

The  pathetic  of  this  tragedy  is  after  all  Snferk^r  to  that  of  the  story 
tff  Ri9tmvUnd  Gfrmjy  which  rerjr  properly  stiinds  at  the  head  of  the 
^n^m  part  of  Mri  Jjamb*8  Works,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  painful  jn 
iMighlfal  In  the  world.     There  is  one  part  of  It,  In  which,  to  besnre, 
tho  pain  greatly  predominates ;  bat  this  is  told  y^ry  briefly,   and  witli 
ilOfn^thhig  beyond  delicacy :  and  we  hare  here  to  make  a  remark 
'^hfchhas  often  struck  us ;— ^namely,  that  in  the  most  painful,  most 
liaMtliatlng,  and  eren  most  overwhelming  and  stnpifying  death  oft 
VIrtuoas  penon,  there  is  something  still  which  conqncrs  the  conqaeror. 
The  mere  fiict  that  the  rlrtue,  the  good->beartedness,  the  sentiment  (in 
whsterer  shape  ft  may)  of  the  safferer  sarviT^s  to  the  last,  leaves  the 
happy«making  f  jctitty  Ttctbrlous  or^r  the  temporary  misfortune  how* 
ever  dreadful ;  so  that  goodness  in   its  most  [mssrre  shape  is  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  Tiee  is. in  its  moH  active.     RosamanJ,  like 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  is  violated  ;  but  good  God !  what  a  difference  in  the 
ntanagement  of  the  two  stories.     Mr.  I^amb  need  not  be  alarmed  :  ve 
hie  hot  gojng  to  say  that  Richardson  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  per. 
•on«     lie  was  the  more  extraordinary  Inasmuch  as  he  writes  the  most 
afToctlng  books,  in  a  spirit,  li^hfcb  to  us  ot  least  appears  one  of  the 
most  unfeeling  imaginable.     He  Writes  seven  or  eight  thick  ▼olnmesoo 
the  tortures  of  a  young  woman ;  and  seeths  at  the  end  as  if  he  coqM 
have  written  seven  or  eight  more,  had  It  been  politic  as  a  matter  oi 
trade.     There  is  wonderful  ablUty  in  bU  jboaks,  wonderful  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  of  petty  proceedings,  wotrderful  variety  of  clwracter;  and 
with  all  this  one  cannot  help*  being  laterest<^d  at  a  ilrst  reading.     Bot 
in  all  the  finer  as  well  as  larger  meanings  of  ilie  word,  he  wants  humi* 
nity.    lie  neither  knows  what  vico  nor  what  virtue  ts^  properly  speak- 
ing*    He  even,  not  unfrequently,  makes  them  cAaoge  Bldes,'-*hts  vice 
being  occupied  at  any  rate  in  some  kind  of  sympathy  with   others, 
while  his  virtue  at  bottom  thinks  of  nothing  bot  itself.     He  does  not, 
like  the  author  before  «a,  hurry  over  ao  agoniaing  incident,  or  teodi 
it  with  some  sweet,  unatfected,  nncoascious  soperiority  io  its  sitva* 
tion,  like  a  dying  flower ;  neither  does  he,  like  Shak^peare,  bring 
about  it  all  the  redeeming  graces  of  poetry  and  humanity,  like  so  naoy 
winged  and  deep-thoughted  angels ; — but  there  is  a  pettiness  and  de« 
tail  of  preparation,—- a  pedantry  and  ostentation  of  virtne,  even  ia  its 
retirements,— and  a  cool  never-ending  mirgtcai  anatfomy  ef  sufferhig, 
equally  destructive,  in  our  minds,  of  the  real  dignity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  respectability  of  the  writer*    Ho  pot  Corth  his  thorns  aad 
bnrrs,  with  as  vegetable  an  in<lt#erence  as  a  thistle,     lilb  wrote  like  a 
sentimental  familiar  of  the  Inquisition.     He  rpsetnbfod  one  of  his  omi 
printing-presses, — furnished  with  formal  layers  of  literal  knowledge, 
squeezing  and  grinding  it  down  with  a  wooden  and  metal iia  want  of 
remorse,  and  giving  off  so  many  sheets  an  hour  with  av4lttte  wear  sod 
tear  as  a  mangle. 

But  to  return.— /2o«i»ittm/  Crt-ay  is  the  story  of  a  lovely  yon ng  girl, 
a  perfect  ))lcture  of  intelligent  uiiHM:ence,  whoso  fisniily  have  been 
brought  low  in  the  world^  and  who  grows  v^i-wlth  a  blhid  vld  grand- 
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raotlMc,  tbat  idoato  and  i^tds  all  li#rbeiii^  upon  hff*^  Th^i^^^trs-a 
Wf«  between  her  and  a  fine  fraak-hearted  youth,  Alton  Clare^  whkh 
ia  described  at  rathi'r  eonatantly  implied  and  felt,  with  a  woHd  efde^ 
lioacy  and  yonag  der otadDeaa*  Allan  had  a  siitc^r,  who  learnt  td^ 
k>va  Roatmoad  aa  he  did ;  and  one  night,  after  the  two  friends  had 
had  a  happy  long  walk  about  the  fieldb  and  if^ifoen  places  near  the  vW*/ 
lage,  Roflamilnd,  anable  to  get  out  of  her  head  the  aceneft  whkh-ir^e 
sow  endeared  0>  her  fay  Allan's  sister  as  well  as  himself,  played  her 
grandmother  for  the  first  tin«P  in  her  life  a  little  trick,  and  In  the  kre* 
pre^sible  and  innocent  eathusiasm  of  her  heart  stole  oat  of  the  cottage 
to  go  Of  er  them  agam*  Matravis,  a  villain,  mot  her—^^  Late  at  night* 
he  diet  her,  a  lonely^  unprotected  rirgin-^no  friend  at  hand^— no  places 
near  of  cefuge/'^^We  thank  the  author  for  making  this  scoandrel  KtW 
low  and  ugly*  It  looks  as  if  his  physical  faculties  were  perturbed  and 
bad  by  nature,  like  a  mistake ;  and  thnt  these  had  Infected  the  huma-^ 
Djty  comDK>n  to  us  alL  Rosamund,  ^  polluted  and  disgraced,  wa«i« 
d4;red,  an  abandoned  thing,  about  the  fields  and  meadows  tilt  day-' 
break.**^  She  then  did  not  go  home,  but  laid  herself  down  stm^ified  at, 
Elinor  Clare's  gate;  and  in  her  friend*s  house  she  soon  died,  havings 
first  heard  that  her  grandmother  had  died  in  the  mean  while*  The^ 
blind  old  woman— her  death  is  thas  related  :— 

An  old  mao,  that  lay  «ick  U  a  amall  hoiinc  aiUoiuuig  (o  M«rgar#l'f » t^lifted  ^ 
Dcxt  morning,  that  he  hod  plainly  heard  the  old  oreniute  chWijag  (qt  hergrami-* 
daughter.  All  the  uight  Ung  ohe  made  her  moan«  antt  reaM;d,unt  t^oaM  iipoA  tUm 
name  of  RMamuod.  Bui  no  R.0Mimun(}  was  the?e~444  Vtfifqt  dif4mo^9  imi  mtt-iil^ 
tyaar  ((ay-ftraalr. 

When  the  neighbour*  came  to  pcarch  tn  the  morning  Mfi^ir^^t  >wm  nalaaiog  !  SU<» 
had  ttraggted  out  of  bed,  and  mo«le  her  vav  itilp  Roaaqiiuud  ji  room-^-yr^fn  out  wtili' 
fatigue  and  fright,  when  »hc  found  the  girl  not  there,  .«h0  hvd.laK)  Jltfraelf^own  Id. 
clio— and,  it  is  thought,  »1ie  died  praying — ^r  abs  «ra«  diacovared  in  «  kffi^eUaig  poa* 
lure,  her  arma  and  face  extended  on  the  pillow*  yibere  UoaamvDd.  hfti  tlhfk  4lie* 
night  before— a  amilf?  waa  on  her  face  in  death. 

As  to  Rosamund,  she  scarcely  uttered  a  word  thehce  forward,' 
**  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  Elinor— »qui^t,  geotle»-  as  shia  JivM^m 
thankful,  that  she  died  not  among  strangerS'*<-Tand  expressieg  -by  eig«Mk 
rather  than  words,  a  gratitude  for  the  most  trifling  services^  1%te  com'-' 
mon  offices  of  humanity;     She  died  uncomplainijig. 

Allairs  sister,  to  whoiti  Matra?is  had  oqjCo  pajd  hJ4^  addressca  tkought 
ifi.  vain  J  died  of  a  freiiay-fevor ;  and  tlie  yjoang  blighted  Umer  hiaisolf<ja> 
missed  for  a  long  while  afterwards,  tMI  necogniced  sitting  on  his  sf sterns' 
tAinb^ne  in  the  fillage  by  hjs  frie«4l  the  aargeoa,  wh*  ia  the  sappesed 
author  of  the  book,  llis  goodness,  his  sympathy  with  his  f^lltMr«fifft»«i 
tares  had  surr ircd  his  happiness ;  and  he-was  still  the  same  gentle  yet 
manly  creature  as  ever.  His  great  eiijoynient,  his  '^  wayward  plea« 
Mire,  for  he  reamed  to  name  ii  a  vsnto,"  was  hi  Tisking  haMpitals,  a^d 
«iM>stentatiou8ly  contrifing  to  do  personal  and  pe^onhi^y  serylbes  to. 
the  most  wretched.  The  surgeon  was  called  one  n'lg^t  tp  ajti^n^  t)ie 
dying  bed  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  MatraFis*  Allan,  went  wkh  hioa,  (t» 
gire  the  miserable  wretch  what  comfort  ho  cou^d  :  but  he. talked  deti* 
riously,  bidding  them  '^  not  tell  Allan  Clare,*''  who  stood  ^eddin^ 
over  -him  his  long-repressed  tears.— The  paper  before  us  glimmers 
through  oar  own. 

The  piece  that  fellows  is  entitled  RecoUedions  of  Chnirs  HofpM^ 
and  is  a  faTonrlte  with  us  on  many  accounts,  not  the  Ituut  of  which  i^. 
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tluU  we  hftd  (be  tumour  of  being  brovi^t  w^  in  tlurt  ezoeil^ot 
tioo  M  well  ss  Mr.  Liamb  liimself.  Our  fleeolleetioiw  of  die  sHmkI 
were  tooiewluit  later  thau  his ;  bot  with  the  exception  of  a  little  U^ 
aratUocle  to  one  indifidaal,  and  of  a  single  characteristic,  whidi  ks 
frieed  Mr.  G>leridfe  had  the  chief  hand,  we  suspect,  in  alteriag,  (aai 
we  trust  not  essentiall^r  or  for  the  worse),  we  can  ^e  cordial  tKb- 
monjr,  op  to  that  later  period,  of  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions.  We 
know  not  how  completely  or  otherwise  they  may  remam ;  bat  fnn 
what  we  see  of  the  Christ  Hospital  boys  In  the  streets,  especiaOf  tf 
the  older  and  more  learnod  part  of  them,  and  from  the  share  wUcli 
some  of  oar  old  school-fellows  hare  in  the  prt^sent  tnition,  we  shoey 
guess  that  they  still  apply.  We  extract  the  following  passa^,  both  b 
gif  ing  a  general  character,  and  as  the  best  written  in  the. piece.  llasT 
persons  in  the  metro|M>Iis,  though  not  bred  up  in  the  school,  vi 
doubtless  recognize  the  truth  of  it : — 

Th«  Chriw*!  He«pit«l  f^r  Blue-cont  boy,  li»«  a  dt«f'nctr»e  character  ofhts  omn^n 
far  removed  from  the  itbjeot  quaUiien  of  a  c^minioQ  cbarity-boy  as  it  ia  from  tkc^i- 
l^tHninir  forwardneuft  of  a  latl  brmigtif  up  at  noma  oUier  of  the  public  achoolc  Thr^ 
%n  pride  \nii^  accumulated  from  the  circum«ianee«  which  I  have  de«cnbed  a*i 
frreiicing  Kim  from  the  former  t  and  there  in  a  rtttrmmmg  modesiy^  from  a  toK  : 
obliKation  and  dependence,  whidi  muM  ever  keep  hta  deportment  tVom  aaMmiUti^ 
to  that  of  the  latter.  Ilia  very  f  arh,  aa  it  ia  antic^tt  and  venerable^  feeds  bn  mLt 
reapect  t  aa  it  14  a  badiee  of  dfpendiinre,  it  rettrainn  the  natumi  petulance  of  ib-; 
aire  from  breaking  oet  into  over>acta  af  inaolence.  Thta  producea  ailence  and  a  rv 
aerve  before  Mranf^era,  yet  not  that  cowardly  ttyne**  whicn  boy*  mewed  op  at  N«r 
will  feel  t  he  will  opeak  np  when  apoken  to,  but  the  atran^er  moiit  begin  the  cm- 
▼etaaiina  with  him.  Within  bin  bonnda  he  ia  all  fire  and  pUy ;  bnt  in  the  atrr^ 
he  tfaala  aUmg  with  a?l  the  ael (concent ration  of  a  yonng  monk.  He  i«  ort^ 
known  to  rots  wttb  otiier  boya^  they  are  a  aort  or  laity  to  htm.  All  ihia  [proceed*, I 
have  DO  doabt«  from  the  continoal  conaciotianea*  which  he  carrier  about  him  of  tk 
difference  of  hia  dre«a  from  that  of  the  reat  of  the  world ;  with  a  motleat  ieatee^ 
over  himael^  leaf,  by  over^ha«ttly  mixing  with  common  and  aecular  playfrlfoea,  U 
dMukdeomoHt  theoif^inr  of  hfadoth.  Nor  let  any  one  1au«rh  at  t5ia  ;  for,  ect- 
aideriag  the  propenaity  of  the  multitude,  and  e*peciatly  of  the  amall  mattitadr^v 
ridicule  any  thing  unusual  in  dreaa— above  all,  where  aucUpecuUnrity  maf  be  ess- 
i^rued  by  malice  into  a  mark  of  dif>para2eme«tt<<— this  reaerve  will  appear  lo  beso* 
thin|r  more  than  a  wtae  inttinct  in  the  Bltio-coat  boy.  Tliat  tt  ia  neither  prid«  b® 
foatioit^,  at  leaat  that  it  haa  none  of  the  oflTenaive  qualities  of  either,  a  stran^fr  larr 
aoon  latiafy  hinnfelf  by  pelting  a  qneaiion  to  any  of  iheae  boyas  be  may  be  aate^ 
an  answer  couched  in  term*  of  plain  civility,  neither  loqoacioua  nor  ewabarraafi 
Let  hin^  put  the  aame  queation  to  a  pari«h-boy«  or  to  one  of  the*  irencher-csp«  » 
the  — —  eloiatera,  and  the  impddent  reply  of  the  one  shall  not  (ait  to  exa«penv>, 
any  mere  than  the  ceHain  civility,  and  merceaary  eye  to  reward,  arhich  be  «ii 
ipeet  with  ip  the  other*  can  foil  to  depreaa  and  aaddeirhtau 

[We  find  we  most  still  delay  the  condusioQ  of  this  oriticHa  t9 
»eit  week.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
,  Wo  .are  obliged  to  the  penileman  who  favmtred  ua  with  the  two  nnmbera  of  rie 
Cambro-Briton  I  and  to  our  friend  T.R.  for  the  loan  of  bia  voUiaie»  which  wiU-eaar 
back  to  him  in  a  few  days. 
J.  W.  the  firal  opportunity. 

The  Correapondent  who  aigna  hia  letter  with  the  name  of  a  certain  nnhappy  pp^ 
Hiic,  i9,  we  suppose,  playing  a  joke  with  it:  but  any  body  who  wiahea  to  knew  tki 
amauat  of  our  Chritftiaiiity,  m^y  aee  it  ia  the  EjBttmmm'  of  Oct.  84«  1819. 
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■Tt^cK  hr  VT^jfa^/<ma4  about  4oil)  fUe, 
^nd  takffl  survey  i^ith  Imsie  qtii:ioui  eve; 
tfofr  this,  now  tluiu  hf  tMietlitf iideriy. 

SpXNftt. 


tffi,  ^;tX,-W?PNESDAY,  FPPRUART  fth,  l?«L 
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fir  cotn|ng  to  the  Smyi  and  lli^ir  nyuterly  criMcUnii  |re  ^unt  re« 

St^efs  4^vr  t^^encj  tp  wn^e  extracts,  pr  we  shall  never  hajre  done* 
Ve  fmat  content  o«rseiv««  witk  bat  one  noUe  passage ;  and  with 
ekpreSB^off  onr  Urm  oonttction,  that  to  these  IS^sajs,  iodadlng  rctfaiarl^f 
on  the  p^fo)rn\aQce  of  jShaMpeare's  tn^gedies,  and  the  lijttle  Qptjc€ts  ol 
his  contemporaries    originally  published    in   the  wolUkoown  iS^im- 
men»  of  At  Old  EngfiA  Dmin^h^  the  public  are  iiidebtt^  for  that 
-keener  perception  aad  nit>re  poeticEil  tppr«;hen*ion  of  the  genius  of 
fhofe  *illnstrioas  mt^n,  wbkh  ha<^  become  so  dhltiigujshing  a  feature 
mniong'tlie  literary  opinipns  of  the  dR)\    There  wat  a  relish  of  h  In 
'fieward,  bnta  small  otie,  nar  did  hli  contcmporamR  lympathtse  eren 
wHh  that.    'The  French  Re  volution ^  ^hich  for  a  time  took  awa.y  atten* 
lion  from  erery  thing  b^t  politics^,  had  a  great  and  new  effect  In  rotis* 
ing  up    the    thinking  facultiei  in  every   respect  {    and    the   mlnd^ 
8trengt1|ened  by  nnosaal  aetioti,  soon  pierced  through  the  dfmsy  com^ 
inon«places  of  the  last.half  century*    By  degrees,  they  were  all  broken 
up;  and  though  some  lively  critics ,  who  saw  only  the  more  eccentric 
part  of  the  newge||itts  and  confautided  it  with  the  gemus  Jtielf,  re* 
«dMedjtfic«i,  they ^were  too  late^  as  now  begin*  to  be  pretty  generally 
felt.     Mr;  Lamb,  whose  re^tnblauce  to  the  old  poets  in  his  tragedy] 
irat  ladldr<^7  ^eh  for  Imbecility,  had  sown  his  critichms  as  well  / 
trills  e^mple  agalpst  a  genial  day;  it  came;  and  lo  and  behold  1/ 
4lie' very  critics, ["^vho  cried  oat  the  most  disdainfully  against  him,i 
•dopt^  these  very  criticiams,  most  of  them^  we  are  ashamed  to  sajr,! 
'without  any  acknowledgment.     Bvt  be  is  now  begiirnrng  to  receive  hia 
prqper  prdar^  after  waiting  for  it  in  the  most  quiet  and  unassianiiai^ 
•ffiann^r  periiaps  6f  any  wmer  tiring,    llie  follow  If^  U  tbe  pasiage 
we  alkidra  to  :— 

Vol.  IL 
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So  to  MO  Lear  ftct«d,~to  tee  «n  old  m«ii  totterinfr  abonl  the  ■!•£•  witll  a  wiA- 
ing-Ptick,  turned  out  of  door*  by  bis  dnugbteri  in  •  rainy  o>gbf,  Iwa  nochtagisii 
bul  what  ia  painful  and  diif!Uttiiifr.  We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter  and  relifTt 
him.  That  ia  all  the  feeling  which  the  actins  of  Lear  ev<^r  produced  in  me.  Bai 
the  Lear  of  Shakapeare  cannot  t>e  acted.  The  cootempiible  niachinery  by  whicb 
they  mimio  thealoiin  which  lie  goea  oot  tip  ia  not  oiora  in«de^iMt«  lo  represcat  tW 
horrors  of  tii%  real  'efementt,  than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they  vigbt 
more  easily  propoae  toperaonate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  atage,  or  ooe  of  Micbirl 
Angelo*B  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dicnenaioo,  bat 
ill  intellectual :  the  exploaiont  of  hie  passion  are  terrible  aa  a  ▼oloano:  tbeyuv 
atorma  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  s^ a„  hia  mind*  with  all  ila  wait 
riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is  faid  bare.  This  ease  of  fleah  and  blood  seeasB  taa 
insignificant  to  be  thoii};ht  on  t  even  as  he  himself  oaglecta  it.  On  the  alac*  «• 
aee  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  mge  {  while  vb 
read  it*  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — we  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  aoaiaiatd 
by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  atorma  |  io  the  aberratioai 
af  his  reason,  we  discorer  a  mtghty  irregufar  power  of  reasoning,    iimaeiliodiicd 


from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powera,  as  the  wind  bleasa  i 
it  listeth,  at  will  opon  the  corroptioni  and  abuses  of  mankind.  ""Wliat  have  kiob 
or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  hia  age  with  that  of  the  fcaaoi 
th€fns€lv4M,  when  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the  injuatice  of  hia  chil- 
dren, he  reminds  them  that  "  they  themselves  are  old?**  What  fsaetare  ahall  «• 
appropriate  to  thi«  ?  What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  each  thinga  ?  But 
the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperinga  with  it  ihew :  it  is  too  hard  and  aioaji 
it  must  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  H  is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  ii  a 
daughter,  she  mniit  shine  as  a  lover  loo.  Tate  has  put  hia  hook  in  ilie  noatribof 
this  Leviathan,  for  Qarrick  and  his  followers,  the  showmen  of  the  aceiie»  to  6nw 
the  mighty  beast  about  moreeasily.  A  happ}c  ending  !-^s  iftbc  livinf^  aaartyidoa 
that  Lear  had  gone  through* — the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  oaake  a  fiur 
dinmissal  (^om  the  stage  of  lif^  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he  ia  to  live  aod 
)}e  li«ppy  after,  if  be  could  suaiain  thia  world's  baroen  after,  why  all  Ihia  poddn- 
and  nrepa ration,-— why  torment  us  with  all  this  naneoeaaary  ayeipathy  ^  Aa  if  the 
^rhildish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tecapt  him  to  act 
over  again  his  misused  station,. — as  if  at  bis  years,,  and  with  hia  experience,  aiy 
thing  was  left  but  tediob 

.  With  the  Letters  under  assumed  signaturef,  some  of  whicb  ute  in 
an  exquisite  taste  of  homour  and  wisdom  united,  many  of  our  readen 
are  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  the  Reflector,  Some  of  the 
pleasantries  are  among  what  may  be  called  our  jmose  iimesy'^ihiofi 
which  we  repeat  almost  involuntarily  when  we  are  lathe  humour,^ 
as  the  one  for  instance  about  the  coffin  handles  ^^  with  wrought  gripes," 
and  the  drawn  battle  between  Death  aod  the  ornamental  drops^  at 
p.  145,  Tol.  2. 

The  undramatic  mistake  of  the  Farce  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vg^ 
lumes  is,  that  the  humour  is  really  too  entertaining  aod  the  interest  toa 
much  excited  not  to  li>ad  to  inevitable  disappointment  when  the  mj^ 
ieribus  Mr,  H—- ,  wlio  has  such  a  genteel  horror  of  disclosing  his  name* 
turns  out  to  have  no  worse  a  patronymic  than  Hogsflesk,  Itisteo 
desperate  an  appeal  to  the  nominal  infirmities  common  to  greatmiB^ 
bers  of  people*  Had  it  been  Mr.  Horri^iace,  or  Mr.  Hangman,  or 
Mr.  Highwayman^  or  Mr.  Ibrn-owl,  Hag*laugh,  or  Mr.  Hellish,  it 
might  have  been  a  little  better  *;^  but  then  these  would  not  hare  been  so 
"natural ;  in  short,  nothing  would  have  done  to  meet  so  much  ezpec- 
iatioh. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  summary  of  Mr.  Ijamb^s  merits  a^  a  writei, 

Ve  should  say  that  there  was  not  a  darker  or  more  cbaritaMe  observer 

existlog.    lie^SLiionc  of  the  abhorrent  self-loi es  that  belong  to  lesier 
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voderstandings.  He  takes  little,  and  gnuits  mncb.  He  seeg  ilirongh 
all  the  caases  or  circumstances  that  modify  the  homan  character ;  and 
while  he  likes  from sgFvyilthjy  betdtslik^S'with.geiMnosfty  and  since- 
rity,  and  differ^  i;ather  than  pretends  to  be  better.  If  the^e  is  any 
tbhig:  ind^d'^tft  looks  like  ifiectation  in  the  tnost  sincere  and^iti(N 
Mtiid'fenip^  of  his  wrltings/H  arises  partlj^.from  the  eicebs  tf  hU^ 
sympathy  with  hh  species^  and  partly  from  a  wiih  to  make'the^beSI  of  ^ 
all  which  they  do  or  suffer  ;  and  it  leads  him  into  the  only  inconsis- 
toncy  that  we  can  imco  to  Htm,  h^nn  admfrcr  for  ins^iice  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  perhaps  as  a  Chnstian  himself  in  the  truest  stnse  of  tbe 
word  J  he  sympathizes  .excefdingly  with  pata'uce  and  genUenes*>  and., 
the  forgifcnoss  of  wrong?^*  Thtu  also  app<^ara  to  behis  tuvn  temper;^ 
but  then  beseems  fearful  le&l  this  should  be  eoostraed  into  a  vreaW- 
ncBs  Instead  of  a  strength;  and  bo  from  turnini^  hra  sympathy  to  [ 
anolher  stele  of  human  on  ture,  he  paltmtes  some  of  the  tnost  rehement 
a^d  doubt  fill  passions,  and  1ms  a  good  wonl  to  say  now  and  th<:n  in 
Ijt^halfof  refeugc  Use  if.  The  consequence  of  this  exceeding  wJyti  to 
irialce  the  best  oT  things  as  they  are  (we  do  not  speak  polittcatt/j  ,bi4£ 
philosophjcaliy),  15,  that  his  writings  tend  rather  to  prepare  others  fo^  ' 
doing  good  wisely,  than  to  help  the  progress  of  the  species  theinsetfes. 
It  is  this  sympathy  also^  which  temls  to  gke  his4:ritioisin  a  more  pro. 
mlnent  effect,  than  hb  poetiy:  Ho  seems  to  think  that  poetry  as  well 
as  prose  has  done  enongh,  when  It  reconciles  hien  to  each  other  as 
they  are ;  and  that  after  Shakspeare  and  others,  it  is  useless  to  say 
much  on  this  tabject;  so  that  he  deals  little  In  the  abstractions  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  fle  desires  no  better  Arcadia  than  Fleet- 
street;  or  at  least  pretends  as  much,  for  fe^roC  uaL  fiudln^  it.^-Mr. 
Iiamb*i  style  b  soond,  idiomatic  iMigU^h^  equally  free  from  tho  foreign 
invasions  of  the  pedantic, 'and  the  freaks  of  tis  prose  eofnfr^^  who 
dabble  In  a  light  mint  of  pur  oiwa  for  laule&^p^^ios^'^  It  h  variously 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  .  If  he  is  somewhiiti  loo  aniicjaated  in  his 
verse,  he  is  familiar,  short,  and.  striking,  in  his  more  passionate  prose 
iiarratl?e  ;  and  in  his  criticbms,  flowing  and  eloqaentf      1 

Among  the  poems  we^  •oght  not  to  forget  two  or'  three  by  the 
anthoi's  sister,  who  is  the  mainwriter,  if  we  tnistake*  ttot,  in  some 
excellent  little  poblications  for  schools.  There  is  .|l  delig^ful  family 
Ukenesi  in  the  turn  of  Kir  geniyis.  Oneiol.<these  little  |>l^ces  in  parti- 
cular {oM  a  Picture  of  Tieo'Femdes  hy  Lc&ntrd^  ©a  FtVcf)  looks  like 
an  epitome  of  his  whole'  philosophy ,-^fti1t  of  sympathies  with  this 
world,  yet  with  a  thoughtfvl  4ye  to  the  warlid  ciaiisDwn',' '^.  It  sets  out 
in  a  fine  stately-mot ing  manner,  like  the  n<yble  yontif^  heftuty  of  which 
H  speaks. — Mr.  Lamb  1133  addi:es^d,a  Sonnet  i(6  pji  sifter,  full  of  a 
charming  deference  and  gratitude^ 
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Thtrv  U  ilraidir  ta  imitetlon  by  Mr.  |taddesfard  of  Urn  Ua0ww% 
rtftrtBd  piect  of  wit ;  and  one  of  tho  pauaget  ia  it  beata  aaj  tkii^a 
tka  frafMit  tanion.    It  is  tha  begfamiog  of  iha  latt  -^ 


Without « fiagob  of  good  wioe,  I 

Atid  A  ilic^  of  cold  FkAm.  ^'      ^  I 

Tlie  tra  million  here  offereJ  to  the  reader  h  Intehdtd  lo  tie  a  pen 
JiU^nt  picture  of  the  arigiD&l,  and  to  retain  metre  of  Its  iot^rmrittrr 
of  a  grave  and  cliurchmatulike  sfjfic.  We  sobjoln  the  origmal  it»- 
ai  a  thia^  too  good  not  to  be  repeated^  and  not  common  enough  (<i  ^ 
Yery  easily  found.  It  h  preferred  In  the  Remmna  of  the  lc«n»c 
C^mdeu,  who  ^ys  in  hb  usual  pleasAnt  way,  that  ''  Wahcr  de  Miprw 
Archd^^acoD  of  Oxford,  who  jn  thf:;  lime  of  King  Uearj  Che  Stam 
J^Ufsd  England  %ith  his  incrriinentij  confessed  hU  lore  to  good  Tuivfi 
In  tliij  maimer  ;"— 

Mtlil  Ml  ptopodt^m  la  taftefttA  afotty  • 

VinmaaU  abpotiimi  oMffiaa^  on  i 
l/t  dic^U  caia  vtaertntp  AngelorulB  ohoH, 
Dtiii  tU  propitiot  buic  potttoH. 

P^«1U  ikosidilttr  4QidM  Iteer  na* 
Q^  imbotum  n^ctara  voUt  ad  ■gperoa. 
llTVil  MpU  dulciut  vinoin  in  ttbenia, 
Qoiln  ^vod!  ao<|iiA  niiMsutf  pnMvlfi  pnicvtiau 


fiaiiia  coiaaa  propHam  dal  Wnnt  bobim^ 
MO  nanquam  potoi  tcribere  |ejaau't  i 
SU  ji$«ffimn  fineerapoitcM  paerMiatt 
8Hte  at  ji^nivmt  Ml  Mi(|iM  fnttU. 


Vn\  caiqae  prbpriiifh  iM  nAlo'fa  donuhf. 
Ego  Verm  fic^oiji  VKiafii  ■nlx>'  botittiiif 
Et  qvod  Ii4bit  oMliai  dMi  cattpooanit 
Tal#  vMNMi  fpaatai  oopiam  atnaoauai. 

Wh  i^tf^  ikR^,  diHiW  ifttttm  biboi 
~"'ba  Mmmi  idriiaray  liUi  »< 


pait  calioet  caraiine  pi 

MUii  MWfiMi  w^ktkm  pvtopMuv  dater, 
JMiti  MMM  i^Am  ltf«rit  raatar  btna  atior  ft 
Cum  fa  arci  cerebri  Oatchtit  doninaiof!^ 
In  M  MMai  irhiit,  ad  miriada  fktar; 

I  davita  la  and  my  day«~hi  a  laTeni  drinkingt 

If  ay  eoaia  Cbrieliaa  bold  for  om— tba  glaio  wbea  I  an  thtf  abiag  | 

Tbai  tba  Charabia  laay  ery*-wbca  thay  ne  oia  ainkHigt 

CM  ba  martifbl  to  a  ■ool^nvf  this  gantloBaa's  way  of  Ibiakiog, 


Aglaaa afwtaa aaaaaagly— taligbteaath  oae*i  iatarnala. 
Tm  wiogs  bedawad  with  oeetai^^ihat  fly  ap  to  aaparaala. 
Bottlas  craekad  in  Uiema*-bave  mueh  ibe  awcattr  beraakiy 
Thaa  tba  tapt  allowed  to  of— in  the  college  joaruale. 


Every  one  by  ntlure  Uih— A  iMt^l^  «lVM  Vfer  tttroM  Imy 
I  hftppm  to  be  ooe  of  thot#-^iirHor  t9iihfT'd6M  WH^  IkMidtt 
By  « tingle  little  boy-^1  «t«««ffa  ^M  feSeMMrkfitl 

Every  one  by  nntnre  hntb-A^em'in<H  ii'^MMet^ 

!•  when  I  miike  vera^— do  ific  flin^iMpHliMl 

Of  the  very  beif  tff  ^Ihf^u^tiil-^OIMf « Aid  tiM  iftdtlMiir     •         ' 

It  mnketh  eeraiont  to  nboond — for  cdificntioiu 

Jett  M  liquor  flowetb  geed— iowelK  forth  my  Unf  99i 
But  I  ranet  moreover  eet— or  I  coold  npi  tay  eoi . 
Nongbt  it  evaileth  inwerdly^thoold  I  write  all  day  eoi 
But  with  God*«  grace  after  nMat«Mf,bnBlOvidiua  Naaok* 

Neither  te  th^re  ipv^A  to  nM^j^rttfiltetic  animation, 
Unleet  when  I  htN  iM  iMX  Afctitt-^,  ef 'h  to  <cttorttit^H  i 
Then  in  my  upper  f«ory — hath  Bffxhyt^  domination* 
And  Phoabna  ruehetb  into  me,  and  Deggareth  all  relation. 


THE  LAST  ACT  Of  t/L6S0*S  AMYKtAg. 

In  consequence  of  htTing  mlsiau)  an  article  'prepared  for  pablica« 
tion,  the  Editor  is  coBipeneo  to  make  up  bis  present  nonWr  with  the 
last  act  of  his  translalion  of  AilfMn.  We  bettef e  ike  publisher  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  liberty  WV  iilko  VHft  Mtr  ^  tmn  dther-manV* 
book ;  and  hope  that  C&e  reader  wIU  ^  al  MepitkU 

cnoaus  and  blpivo^ 

Ript?i6. 
Truly  the  la#twitft  wliicli  imperil  Love       '^,|^  *nn\'ff 
Gnvernt  HrmiUyi  it  not  a  httrtft  ►  !■  t  »•  ^"i 

Nr»r  cro<ikrd  law  ;  mn*\  viratifly  tre  fiii  worti        ^    *^^t 
ilondemncd^  b«i(V£  full  of  «  f&cp  |?tavidFiri««»  f 

Oil  with  whi!  bm,  tnA  Oirmigh  vlTiit  iinLnowa  patha   f^ 
Ondiictw  lie  matt  10  fiAf^jincHt  j  inJ  wlt«ii  , 

Hi*  aervant  ifiifilt  hfmptelf  fit«iu|^ed  <lt)i^<i  to  tht  ilcpih* 
Of  «Til,  lift*  liifvi  fftifi  ■  upBrVliiijE  W)dt 
KmA  pUcei  m  hii  tmor^ut  pirtdt«*(  ^I^at 

L^t  li*ret  AmjffTtii  C4*tf(r|:  liim^^lf  dowti  ^  bk  A 

Prf!cipi|oui«  ««cefi^N  al  <»iicc  to  the  top  ^*  iifcji  I 

Of  ill  Ills  )oy*     6  ffinuiiBl^j  AmyfltAi!  tt^tf* 

By  *o  mueh  ^c»r«  iho  liifipter,  a«  (Uoo  wrrt  ^ 

Unhappy  i    ThiEie  exBrnple  ^Wt*  me  liopt,  i^ 

Thnt  that  mo«t  (aif  and  uiMiffn!  lion  Ale  lUiiig  » 

Under  whote  »rtiili!  of  pity  i»  conecatffd  '  f 

All  irim  tor  m^  «oul«  tuay  |i«al  at  lait  ^ 

Witli  a  true  piLy  wUat  htr  falte  hai»  Grounded.  ^    ^ 


Ho  nrb#.  Biiat  hifltt»  fa  thr  wian  Elpino* 
I  bear  him  lalking.  of  tba  dead  Amyii tan, 
'Aa  tbo«|^  he  wvro  aliva^  calluifc  Uim  kirat 
And  fort<inata«  '  All  I  thni  it(f  wrh  lovers | 
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We  Miink  tilt  lorer  lortwiile  who  d'tm^ 

And  to  findi  pity  In  hit  Udy^s  heart  i 

A»d  this  we  cell  e  Per^diee  end  too^  for ! 

Witll  whet  lifht  oouotf  doee  the  wmctd  fod 

CoAlewt  hie  tervents  I^Art  thoo  then,  KlpiiiOy 

8o  miaerehle  too*  Ibet  thoo  eeieeomi 

The  mieerable  eiul  of  poor  Amfftittm 

A  Momi^mmI  fro«ld*ec  roeob  ihoeeae  thyvlH 


CLPfNO. 


Be  joyf«l«:IHelldt  t  tt  wie  o  fiilid  teport 
Thot  lold  oe  of  hie  de«th.; 


Ohiteeediiewi! 
Bot jM  ha  XMi  then  ci|tt  hynMir  Tfom  (he  hilli  f 

He  M  t  hot  *twa»  a  cast  to  fonanete* 
That  in  the  shape  of  deotlh  a  Vital  joy 
Received  his  in  itaarma:  aod  now  he  liee 
Lapl  io  the  boaoin  of  hie  lady  adored, 
yfmo  %•  ee  kind  ae  eho  wai  Imidi  ond  hieaee 
>Vith  her  owo  OMOth  the  aorrow  from  hie  eyee. 
My  hvaineM  now  it  with  Montaao  her  fether. 
To  bring  him  where  they  are ;  for  his  conaent 
Alone  ta  waoliq^  t9  their  mutoal  love.. 

CB0|lVP. 

Alttce  tlieir  A^,  their  jrentle  blood  alil?ci»' 
And  now  their  witliea  harmonike.    The  old  mail 
Mob  weahcd^  I  knbw,- for  gf«idchiklkea«itoiiiak# 
;Ab«|Wr^r^roinid,^h9«t|iia^e|.  , 

80  thathia  wiahea  qiwit  conrorm •with  theire.    . 
But  oht  Eipino,  whtiikind  ddd^of  chande 
lUioood  AJByalaa  from  that  periloaa  leap  ? 


I  thstl  deU|Ht  to  tell  yoi^     Henri  tbm,fii3af,. 

What  with  i1i»r  pyr-s  t  law.     t  wife  in  ^im^\ 

OTiTiy  OWQ  cavr,  v^bicU  tkn  bf^rde  thw  liiU, 

Jiiti  wlifre  it  p*iN  ivti  martini;  w»rb  the  vaUry, 

And  (nakn  a  Ikind  fif  tap*     I  wa«  co[iv*r»itig 

Willi  ThyrsU  upon  oni%  who  m  h*r  net 

Him  fint,  and  &rV<*rw4rdf  fny»tir,  tw^k  fetti 

A^d  I  WAi  laying  how  fnnc^h  [  preferred 

My  iwert  captivrty  |o  Int  i^gh1  and  frfrdo<nt 

When  suddenly  tl»*fe  wa»  a  cry  in  thf  kjf  \  ^ 

And  we  befielcf  a  tnan  ithoot  hmdtoug^  dpwn  } 

From  tlie  lop  of  tlie  hi^,  snd  Fall  upon  %om9  ti UJtliH.        J 

Thrr?'  pftiv  Ofi  the  hUl  sidf,  just  ov*f  tlmd,  J 

A  lifrle  queac)i  of  bushes  aud  of  ihcrfi*,  ' 

Which  being  cttJtclymicHwittfd,  made  ' 

A  B&n  &f  flQVf  tring  HUtdlr.    *Twiii  ori  tf^at  ' 

lie  piichfd,  befure  ilie  r&iaghtr  julM  had  hitrl  hm  j        "  ^ 

And  thaugh  he  iwcif^ed  U  down^  and  so  eamt;  Mtlrtg    ^ 

Almoat  bcftreour  fcer,  yet  it  had  br^l^rt  ' 

Ilia  r«U  cuough  10  Kinder  it  ffom  kiUiiig. 

He  was  ao  hurt  however,  that  he  lay 

All  hour  or  more  qbiie  ttiiniird  and*  W1M^tlt  itAa^*  * 

The  suddeu  speolade  had  strock  Uft  'rttiite  * 

With  pity  and  ti jfror  seeing  who  it  was ; 


A 
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But  oar  0MiVi<}iiofi  tb»t  h^  wai  oot  d^ail,       '     ^  ^  ,■ 

And  bopefl  to  tee  him  wvll,  in«di:  the  kbockletp* 

Tlivnii  then  f^nrc  me  nil  the  wliote  r^couut 

Of  biiMMlrtorj  wtth  lr«  bA[>«!eM  love( 

And  while  we  were  endei Touring  to  revi<vs  hhn^ 

HavinCfBonnwhib  *cnt  for  Alphcsib(fit«        ^  ^    . 

To  whom  Apollo  gave  (be  urt  ofheaUn^f        '    ^  ^  .  ' 

Whon  he  gef »  tm*  die  potC*  harp  and  qiiilti  "*!     .       ', 

Daphne  and  Sylvia  who  (ii«  I  roLind  afierWArdi^ 

Were  ■earebiii,[;  ror  ihe  body  tb^f  tbouj^bt  dead* 

Arrived  tOKeib^t- 1  but  w ben  Sy I  vta  reeogu lied 

AoByoiafff  and  b^bi^ld  hia  beantifu-l  ebeeka 

80  lovelily  discoloured,  that  no  vioUt 

Coold  pale  more  iwetlty,  it  i«  tmole  on  ber. 

That  the  aeemed  r^ady  to  breatbe  out  ber  no^L 

And  then  like  a  wild  DacchantOf  i?ryjn|r  out 

And  aniting  h>?r  fair  Uocom,  die  frll  dowu 

Right  on  the  proatraie  bodjy  &ice  te  face. 

And  AOttth  to  moiitb. 


Dtd  then  no  ahame  reatra'ni 
Her  who  had  been  ao  hard  and  ao  denying  ? 

It  ia  a  fiieble  love  that  ahame  reMrainat 

A  powerfvl  one  borate  throvghao  weak  a  bridle* 

Her  eye*  appL-areJ  a  fcmntsTn  ofsiw^el  waleri, 

WiiSi  which  ihe  bathed  hin  cold  chceti,  rtiooniBgly  | 

Waters  ao  iweel,  ihal  lie  icame  back  to  Hfct 

And  opeaiup;  hia  dim  eyeii,  lent  from  hii  tout 

A  dolorona  "  AU  mo  T    Btit  that  lad  brevth 

Wbioh  iMued  forth  mo  bilierlyi 

^let  wtib  the  breath  of  hii  beWeil  Sylvia t 

Who  wUb  bef  owq  deiir  mouih  j^athered  it  11  p« 

And  (ttrned  it  all  to  i^eet. 

Bui  who  could  tell  with  what  dclicloiiin«M 

Thev  kept  in  that  embrace,  eaeh  of  them  aore 

Of  tother*a  lifot  and  he  at  least  made  aere 

Of  bia  long  love  retarned* 

And  teeing  himself  boand  thoa  fiut  with  her  I 

CBOiiua. 

And  is  Amyntaa  then  ao  aafe  aqd  aoviid. 
His  life  ia  in  no  danger  } 


None  whatever. 
He  haa  aome  petty  aeratcbea,  and  his  limbs 
Are  aomewhat  bniiaedv  but  it  will  come  to  BOthiag* 
And  nothing  he  aceounta  it*    Happy  he«         .     . 
To  have  given  ao  ^reat  a  proof  01  all  his  Jovot 
And  now  to  have  its  sweets  alt  aet  before  him, 
Healing  and  heavenly  food  for  his  past  toils. 
Ttie  Goda  be  with  ye«  friends:  I  most  rest 
My  way,  and  find  llootano,  the  old  man. 


I  know  not  whether  all  the  bitter  toil. 
With  wnieh  this  lover  lo  hia  porpoee  kept, 
Aad  served,  and  loved,  and  aighcd,  and  wept. 


To  ^ny  ■»(»#!  tf**rr  *(  llif  loAl  1 
HiU  if  indi^  iHc  ]c*y 

1  ■•!(  titii^  f47%r,  f<if  mv  <1Hr|thit 

Let  olbffm  fcntr  0«l  |>»fPfcl  ^up  ! 

Me  l«i  oiy  «u*lr<^»*g4^tn'r  vp 

To  ibe  Ue*f<,  wKcr*  t  wiiM  dinf  ^ 

Af<*r  ■liOlt  petti ipti^Jp* 

An^l  trt  QQi  refn;v^>rirnt  Im 

K^tii^p4  wiih  no  ai^ony  i 

}}ut  wilH  only  pui]|?ei|l  #i*cfls 

And  wmrGurr,  iticb  •«  ilill  PTVKliie<j» 
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b*  fvprinlcd  in  ihi*  puUicntbn-  yStjua  wi^fty*  jw*«  r^c^.*  onopf  own  ff^fcl 
wdl  MhK  ibat  ^<?  c-nnot  oblige  liim;  \fUt  i|  m  not  ftpianjc  ilie  pyre'-  ^'fwj* 
Cirf«rtodifCUM«ubjC't»^  [ttttJi,  fior  ir^iild  Use  pn per  pti  T^»rli-V^^'  TLIL 
rrpHnttd,  had  it  nm  rnvtslved  f*th<:r  *  |;cTi^r«*  qn«PU<»n  nf  clii»n||  AftJ  pbilo«p. 

trrerradioiheart.c  «  m  iU^  £jf»mm^r,  mny  cou-hH  fti»fo*»r  hr  P^tfpf**  -"JJ^." 
th«t«m«p«per,  *>f« -i-rmon  rmlileJ  "  Tbo  D»tifl  ©f  Chnih#o-  t<4^ir4i  Do** 
1^  J.  W.  Fox  t  <ir  f  aiUet,  (if  h^  w.e.  m  cbrtir#(>»  (Iw  wri^oo  iitclt 

A  tetter  aicnedftn  OM'Maid  hiit  not  been  Wojteo.  Il  Iim  tw  d^bj^ 
CMW  we  hoped  to  introduce  it  wiiti  longer  jemaAt  rtien  we  a>iut,9^a|»  tl  pi««»' 
hot  it  M»)l  eppeor  ihor(l)>  ^t^ll.  er«l«<** 

Moilhtr  met  P.N.  rappoM  thol  we  b^ve  fprf^tteii  her  end  htr  frkmi. 


Printed  ond  ptrt^liehed  by^p^pfii  Am%>taw>,  .No.  ^^' £•♦5^"^^^^^. 
Pnee fd^od  told  r!^  by  A, O^moow, Impqrter  of  .^otfl, ^^^/'t/^BS^ 
•troet,OovoniiS«rd^-    flW^W  j^fixynApH  ^bef^PKt  places,  ^o^  by  tfiB^ 


THE    INDICATOR. 

Vhere  he  VfMng  nmnd  tlhsut  dolli  flic. 
And  takM  sunrey  with  butie  curious  rye : 
Nov  this,  now  thmt,  be  tasiethteiiderfy* 


No.  LXXI^WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14th,  1821. 


VALENTINE  DAV. 


Hail,  Bisliop  Valentine!  whose  day  thif  is{ 

All  ilie  «»r*»  thy  diocewe. 

And  all  the  chirping  chorinteni 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners  S 

Thou  marryV  every  year 

The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove; 

The  wparrow,  that  neglects  hta  life  for  lovei 

The  household  bird  with  the  red  atomaeher. 
,  Tliou  mak^st  the  Markbird  speed  as  rooq, 

,  As  do:h  the  g-^ldfinrh  or  the  halcyon  :  ' 

I  The  hosband  cock  looks  oai,'and  strait  is  sped* 

I  And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her  feather  bed. 

Thi«  day  more  chearfully  than  ever  shi«*», 
,  This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself, old  Valentine! 

Thus  sings  old  wariD»hearted  and -vitty^lMaded  Donne,  upon  the 
marriage  of  a  Prince  and  Princess,  which  haf^peni'd  to  take  place  upon 
this  day.  The  Prince  and  Princess  are  now  fofgotteo,  or  remembered 
only  in  a  corner  of  history  for  their 'misfortunes  ;  but  old  Valentine, 
the  arbiter  of  lo? e  and  the  birds,  is  kept  immortal  by  his  office,  and 
comes  round  again  with  (he  rolling  year,  like  a  sainted  AnacreoD.— 
We  shall  add  a  few  more  e^ttracts  from  the  poets  on  this  poetical  sub- 
ject, then  a  few  from  the  prose-writers  oa  the  origin  of  chusing  Valen- 
tines, and  close  our  number  with  an-  article  which  was  written  by  a 
friend  in  the  Examiner  of  1819.  After  bis  piece  of  homage  we  should 
certainly  have  written  nothing  of  our  own  oa  the  subject,  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  health. 

The  following  sparkling  ode  **  To  his  Valentine"  is  from  Drayton : — 

TO   BIS  TALBNTIirB. 

Muse,  bid  the  morn  awake. 

Sad  winter  now  declines, 
Eaoh  bird  doili  chose  n  make, 

Thi«  day%  St.  Vflleufiiie'a; 
For  that  {^ood  bishop'*  saka 
Get  up,  and  lot  uh  »ep, 
Whft  bcHUty  it  shall  be,         ' 
That  fortune  us  asstgtif.' 

Vot.  II. 
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Bol  )o»  in  bappy  h««r« 

The  place  wherein  she  lice^ 
In  yonder  etimbm^  towV, 

Gill  by  the  glittering  riae  r 
O  Jove  I  that  in  a  abow*r,  ^ 
A«i  once  that  thund*rer  did. 
When  he  in  dropa  lay  hid^ 
That  loookd  ber  anrpfiae. 

Her  MMpy  1*11  dratr. 

With  apanfrled  plnmet  bed(f  ht^ 
Ifo  mortal  ever  taw 

So  raviabinfr  a  •\f^t  t 
Tbat  K  the  codi  mlfchl  awe. 
And  powerfully  traii»piei«a 
The  globy  vnivente, 
Otit-shootifig;  ev'ry  light. 

MyliparilaoAlylay 

Upon  ber  beav'oly  ebcek^ 
By*d  like  tbe  dawning  dav, 
AapoliibM  ivory  aletk: 
And  tn  ber  ear  HI  eay ;. 
**  O  thou  bright  moming-8tar». 
Tia  I  that  come  to  far. 
My  Valentioe  to  seek. 

*^Eacb  little  bird,  thii  tidN 

Doth  cboae  her  loved  pbcer^ 
Which  ooostantly  abide 
•  In  wedlock  all  tbe  year^ 

Mm  nature  is  their  guide  t 
So  nay  wa  two  be  true, 
Thia  year,  nor  change  for  new^ 
At  Uirtiaa  aeupled  were. 

•«  TW  epaerow,  awaa,  the  dbva,. 
Tbo*  Vaottt*  birda  tbey  be,. 
Tet  9n  tbey  not  for  love 

So  abaolute  at  we : 
Wot  reaaon  ua  doth  move  i 
They  bat  by  billing  woo  t 
Tbaa  try  what  we  can  do, 
To  whom  each  aente  ie  free. 

^  Wbieb  wfr  have  more  tban  theyu. 

By  Uvaier  orgaiiaaway*d. 
Oar  appetite  aa^  way 

More  by  oar  aeoae  obe)*d  t 
€Hir  paaatona  to  diaplay, 
Tbia  teaaon  oa  doth  fit  %. 
Tbea  let  ua  follaw  it, 
Aa  natitra  ua-dotb  lead.. 

•c-One  kite  io  two  let^a  break, 
'  Ooofounded  with  tbe  touch,. 

But  half  worda  let  ua  apeak. 

Oar  lipa  amployM  ao  muab 
Fntil  wa  both  grow  weak  » 
With  aweetveaa  of  thv  braatb|. 
O  aaiotber  me  to  death  t 
I^g  let  ouejoyt  be  MOb^ 
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««  ]>i*t  iMfCh  St  tiMdl  llMt  dRMM 

Tlieir  Valentines  by^  lot* 
To  wear  tbeir  names  that  nte, 

WbecD  idly  tbey  bavegott 
6acb  poor  cboioe  we  refvaa. 
Saint  Valentine  befriend; 
We  thu«  tbii  morn  may  spend. 
Else,  MiMCy  awake  ber  not.** 

Cbmiicer  has  left  us  a  poem  referriog  to  St.  Valentine*!  Day.  called 
the  Assembly  of  Fowls.  The  birds  are  all  gathered  before  Natare 
to  those  their  mates.  Ladies  who  tantalhse  as  with  kisdng  their  pl(|h 
rots,  will  he  pleased  to  hear  that  Natare  held  on  her  hand 

A  formell  eagle,  of  shape  the  sentillest. 
That  ever  she  among  her  work^  fon  d. 
The  moat  benigo,  and  eke  the  goodliest; 
In  ber  was  every  virtM  at  his  rest 
So  &r  forth,  ibat  Nature  herself  had  blisse 
To  look  00  her,  and  ofi  ber  beak  to  kisse. 

This  eagle  (probably  an  aHasion  to  some  royai  lady  of  the  time)  is 
belored  by  threo  others^  who  each  claim  her  for  their  year's  mate; 
bat  as  she  cannot  lire  with  them  all,  nor  choose  any  one  in  preference 
to  aoother  withoat  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  she  requests  of 
Nature,  that  she  may  hare  a  year's  time  to  try  the  force  of  their  at« 
tachment,  upon  the  principle  of  ^^  Qui  bien  aime,  tard  oublio— *'  Well 
l«  lore  is  slow  to  forget.    The  request  is  granted  ; 

And  when  this  worbft  brought  wan  lo  an  end. 
To  every  fo»l^  Natere  gave  bis  mabe. 
By  even  accord  i  and  on  their  way  ihey  wevdi 
And  lordi  the  bliss  and  joj  tbst  tbey  make. 
For  each  of  *effi  gan  other  in  his  wings  take. 
And  with  their  neek^  each  gan  other  wind, 
Tban^ng  alway  the  noble  goddess  of  kind. 

But  first  were  chosen  foul^  for  to  sing. 
As  year  'by  year  was  alway  their  osaunce. 
To  sini;  a  roqndel  «t  their  departing 
Todo  Natore  honoor  and  pleasaunce. 
The  note,  I  irow^,  maked  was  in  Frannce  ; 
The  words  were  sncb  as  ye  ma^  her^  find 
The  ncftt  verse,  as  1  now  hsve  in  mind. 

Qui  bien  nyme,  tard  onblye.  * 

TUB  aniD>  MMSS. 

**  Now  welcome.  Summer,  with  thy  sunnis  soft, 
That  ha«t  this  winter  weather  ovemhske  t 
Saint  Valenfine,  thon  art  fall  high  c^i  lo^. 
Which  dri vest  away  the  long  nigbi^  blaek! 
Thus  singen  small^  fooles  for  tby  sake : 
Well  have  thev  cause  for  to  elanden  oft. 
Since  each  of  iliem  recovered  hsth  his  mske : 
Full  blissful  may  tliey  sing,  wlien  thay  awake.** 

*  How  pleasant  this  irregular  introduction  of  the  motto  iai  Chsuc^r  tsys  lie 
waff  %o  plensed  with  the  following  song  of  the  bird*,  that  he  remembers  it  com- 
pletely {  for  **  Qui  bieo  ayme,  tard  oublye." 
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The  pott  finbhes  whh  one  of  those  agreeable  allastons  to  kuBsdf  mi 
his  habits,  which  make  ns  iotimate  with  and  lore  hini. 

And  with  the  thouting,  when  their  tong  wat  do. 

That  the  fba)^  made  at  their  flight  away, 

1  woke,  and  other  book^«  took  me  f  o 

To  read  upon;  and  vet  I  read  alway. 

I  hope,  I  wiV,  lo  read  ao  aom^  day. 

That  I  ahall  meet^  noroething  for  to  (are 

Tb«  bHteri  and  thtit  to  read  I  will  not  spare. 

fDr.  Drake,  in  his  account  of  Sbakspeare  and  his  Times  (YoL  I 
3^)  has  collected  the  following  opinions  respectioK  tli«  csstoe  d 
Valentines.  ^'  The  tradition*'  says  hp,  ^^  that  birds  choosiiig  t^ 
mates,  on  this  day,  occasioned  the  custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  te 
been  the  opinion  of  our  poets  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  htu- 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  followiag  passage : 

•♦  Good.morrow  rriendn.    Saint  Valentine  is  p«»l ; 
Begin  tkete  wood-birdt  btU  to  eowpU  now  T  * 

^^  The  ceremony  of  this  day,  howeter,  has  been  attrUNited  to  wrm 
' sources  beside  the  mral  tradition  just  mentioned.  The  Ic^nd  it»: 
of  St.  Val«»iitine,  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  acder 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  we  are  assured  bv  Mr.  Brtind,  contains  Dodiii 
which  could  gire  rise  to  the  custom  ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  1^ 
some  to  hare  originated  from  an  obserrauce  peculiar  Xq  carnival  tne, 
which  occurred  about  this  very  period.  It  was  nsoa),  on  this  oco- 
sioii,  for  Tast  numbers  of  knights  \o  Tisit  the  different  Courts  i^ 
Europe,  where  they  entertained  the  ladies  with  pageantry  and  tm- 
naments.  Each  lady,  at  these  magnificent  feasts,  selected  a  ka^ 
who  engaged  io  serre  her  a  whole  year,  and  to  perform  whatever^ 
chose  to  command*  One  of  the  nerer-faiUng  conseqaeoces  of  this  er 
gagement,  was  an  injuoction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the  celebratioai( 
his  mistress. 

<' Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  has  accounted  for  tk 
VidenUnej  by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daughter  of  Uenrytfe 
Fourth  of  France,  Imving  built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  hoe«« 
of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she  called  the  Valentiney  at  the  fiis 
entertainment  which  she  gare  in  it,  was  pleased  to  order  that  tk 
]adies  should  receive  their  lovers  for  (he  year  by  lots,  reserving  to  he^ 
self  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  of  cAmnigbrr 
own  partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  Princess  gav^t 
during  the  year,  it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should  receive  a  aose- 
gay  from  her  lover,  and  that,  at  every  tournanoent,  the  knight^s  trip- 
pings for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by  his  allotted  mistress,  wid 
this  proviso,  that  the  prize  dbtained  should  be  hers.  This  csstoa. 
says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentine, 

'^  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  thinks,  tkt 

V  the  usages  of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  superstition  ia  tk 

Church  of  Romp,  of  choosing  patrons  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  this  »*- 

son  ;  and  that,  because  ghosts  were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night ef 

♦  Reed*ii  Slial^prarc,  vol.  iv.  p.  iiJ3»    Midsummers  yigkl"*  Dreamy  aeL  vi.  ic.  I. 
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this  day,  or  about  this  time  ;*' *  but  Mr.  Douce,  ^lih  more  probabi- 
lity, considers  tiiem  as  a  relic  of  paganism.  ^^  it  was  the  practice  in 
ancient  Rome,**  be  observes,  ^^  during  a  great  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  to  celebrate  the  IjupercaUaj  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of 
Pten  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter  deity  was  named  februata^  fehrualu^ 
and  februUa,  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  fariety  of  ceremonies,  the 
names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  the  men  as  cfiance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Chris* 
tian  church,  who  by  e?ery  |K>ssible  means  endeavoured  to  eradicate 
the  vestiges  of  l\igan  superstitions,  and  chiefly  by  some  commutation 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance,  the  names  of  parti« 
cniar  saints  instead  of  those  of  the  women  t  and  as  the  festival  of  tho 
LupercaHa  had  commenced  al)out  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear 
to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast^ 
because  it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  compiler  of  Mier  lives  of  the  ndnts,  the 
Reverend  Alban  Butler.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  tlie  common 
people  had  betn  much  accustomed ;  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular  superstitions :  and  ac« 
cordingly  the  ouUiue  of  the  ancieni  ceremonies  ^as  preserved,  but 
modified  by  some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is  reason* 
able  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of  choosing  mates  would  gra- 
dually l>ecoihe  reciprocal  in  the  sexes ;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Valentineij  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took 
place."  + 

^^  The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Vakntme  for  the  ensuing  year,  were 
nearly  the  same  in  $halispeare*s  age  as  at  the  present  period ;  they 
consisted  either  in  drawing  lofs  on  Valentine-eve,  or  in  considering 
the  first  person  whom  you  met  early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the 
destined  object.  In  the  former  case  the  names  of  a  certain  numlier  of 
one  sex,  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other,  put  into  a  vase ;  and 
then  every  one  drew  a  name ;  which  for  the  time  was  termed  their 
Vdenlinty  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their  future  fortune  in 
the  RU|)tial  state ;  in  the  second  there  was  usually  some  little  con- 
trivance adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object,  when  such  existed, 
might  be  the  first  seen.  To  this  custom,  Shakspeare  refers,  when  he 
representa  Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  singing, 

^  Good  morrow,  *iit  Saint  Valentine**  c|ay. 

All  in  the  aiomiog  beiime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  yoor  window. 

To  be  your  Valenlioe.**  % 

^^  The  praptke  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  to  the 
person  chosen,  has  been  continued  from  the  days  of  James  I.,  in 
which  the  gifts  of  Valentines  have  been  noticed  by  Moresiui,  %  to 
modern  times;  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not  now  observed,  perliaps, 

*  Boomfr**  Antiquiliet  apud  Brand,  p.  $53. 

^  Ooace*s  llluttrationt  or  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  252, 853* 

1  Reed*8  Shaktptrare,  vol.  xviii.  p.  281. 

\  Morethii,  Deprav.  Relig.  160. 
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M  Urn  avdiOffUy  of  ni  old  Englbfa  btllad,  in  whieh  the  Usms  m 
4f feoladi  t#  pmy  cron^egged  to  Stint  Valeuthe,  for  good  lack.**  * 

We  UfoeoimHed  Mr.  Bradj's  Qans  Calendam,  bat  hAve  ae^ 
to  add  to  theft  opkiiossi  except  that  Valentine  b  said  to  kave  bm 
conaplcnoos  io  OTertkrowtng  the  Pkgan  customs  aboTe-nenticHied,  nd 
that  he  saierad  siartjrdon  in  company  with  a  family  wiiom  heW 
convened^  by  restoring,  owe  of  the  dao^ters  to  Mght.  We  mast  mt 
ooiit  however  one  cnrlons  passage.  Mister  Vaientine  is  aot  oidy  tfe 
mysteriaiis  personage  which  we  all  know  him  to  be,  hot  somt  wedd 
leote  OS  to  eonfectore  that  he  was  originally  kept  as  nmcb  la  ts 
possible  by  hit  Mtow-priestSY  and  that  the  custom  which  talces  la 
aome  may  lm?e  been  snbseqnently  admitted  into.tbe  calendar  thion^ 
the  ignorance  of  their  soccessors.  Some  anthors  inform  as,  tinrtk 
reaeoneed  his  creed,  adding,  that  instead  of  being  a  bishop,  he  dU  a 
becanae  he  was  not  made  a  bisiiop.  This  may  be  a  softcio^  reaoea  to 
them;  bat  in  Christian  charity,  a  less  mercenary  reaaon  m^ht  km 
bHm  foaad.  Heliodoma,  die  anthor  of  the  Greek  romance  caUed  Ht 
(QSfthiopies,  renooaced  his  bishoprick,  becaaae  he  was  told  that  he  mm 
either  give  np  that  or  Jus  book.  A  paragraph  of  Mr.  Brady's  (Qsw 
Calendaria,  rol.  !•  p.  9^3.)  may  throw  some  light  on  tlib  secret:-* 
*^  While  anthors  in  general,"  he  tells  as,  ^<  accede  to  the  above  st^e- 
laeat,  some  are  of  ophiiony  that  Valeatf  ne,  who,  as  before  obserwi 
ahjai^  his  rriigieo  becaoso  he  was  not  elected  bishop,  naed  to  ciM 
legedM>r  the  male  proselytes  to  bis  new  tad  heietical  doctriaca  oo  thi 
14th  of  Fehmary,  when  each  chose  a:  female  to  instmct  in  reitKion,mi 
even"  (qooth  Mr.  Brady,  with  his  edifying  Italics)  ^^  in  tcwkfy  ^fiki, 
daring  the  ytar,  aad  from  thence  deduce  oor  present  innocent  cwstea." 
Perlu^My  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  Valentines,  theae  heretiol 
dectriiiea  bore  soH»e  resemblance  to  those  of  Friar  Dolcino  and  ke 
mistress  Mafgarita,  who  at  tlm  beginning  of  the  l^h  c<*ntary  weft 
hamt  ia  Italy  for  construing  the  Christian  system  into  someUing  fcfy 
dtfiei:ent  from  tlie  reigning  opinioos. 


Hail  to  thy  returning  festiral,  old  Rshop  YAixyrrisml  itreat  ^ 
thy  name  in  the  rabric,  then  renerable  Arch-flamen  of  Hymen !  I»- 
mortal  Go-between  !  who  and  what  manner  of  person  art  thov  ?  mi 
thoa  bat  a  nanuy  typifying  the  restless  principle  Which  trnpots  pwr 
humans  to  seek  perfection  in  union  ?  or  urert  then  indeed  a  mortil 
prelate,  with  thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  and  dece^ 
lawn  sieves  ?  Mysterious  personage !  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there 
is  no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not  Jerome,  or  Ambrosr. 
nor  Cyril;  nor  the  consigner  of  undipt  infants  to  eternal  tormeats, 
Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate;  nor  he  who  hated  all  mothns 
Origen;  nor  Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Pkrker,  nor  WhitgiJt 
Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Ut^ 
Lores,  and  the  air  is 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wiugn. 

*  Douce*«  Illuijitratioiis  of  Sliak-peaifi  vol.  ii.  p.  S56b 
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Singiiig  CapiiU  are  thy  cluMristers  and  thy  precentors;  and  Inatead  of 
the  cfoftkr,  the  mystioU  arrow  is  borne  before  thee. 

In  other  words,  thb  Is  the  jky  on  whieh  those  charmbg  Uttle  mis* 
^f es,  ycleped  Valentines,  cress  and  intercross  each  other  «t  enrery 
street  and  tfOtrulng^  The  weary  and  all  for-spent  twopenny  peslman 
sinks  beneath  a  load  of  delicate  erebarrassments,  not  his  own.  •  It  ie 
acarc^y  credible  to  what  an  extent  this  ephemeral  coartahip  is  carried 
on  in  this  loybig  town,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  porters,  and  detri- 
ment of  knockers  and  beiUwires.  In  these  little  irisnal  intevpr«ta« 
tions,  no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  A0ar<,«^hat  little  three-cor* 
nered  exponent  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,— the  bestock  and  bleeding 
heart;  it  is  twisted  and  tortured  ittto  more  allegories  and  affectations 
than  an  opera  hat.  What  anthority  we  have  in  history  or  mythology 
for  placfai^  the  head'Hiuarters  and  metropolis  of  God  Copid  In  this  ana- 
tofflicid  seat  rather  than  in  any  other,  is  not  very  clear;  bat  we  have 
get  It,  and  it  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  tning.  Else  we  n$ght 
easUy  imagiae,  upoif  some  other  ^stem  which  might  have  prevaifled 
foFjmy  ti^g  which  onr  pathology  knows  to  the  contrary,  a  lover  ad- 
dressing his  mistress,  in  perfect  simplicity  of  feeling,  ^^  Madam,  ray 
Hoer  ai^  fbrtane  are  entirely  at  yoor  disposal  ;*'  or  patting  a  delicate 
question,  ^^  Amanda,  have  yon  a  midriff  to  fiestow  ?**  Bat  cnstom  has 
settled  these  things,  and  awarded  the  seat  of  sentiment  to  the  afbre* 
said  triangle,  while  its  less  fortanate  neighbours  wait  at  animal  and 
ftoatomicid  distance. 

.  Not  many  sounds  in  IHe,  and  I  Include  all  urban  and  all  rural 
sounds,  exceed  In  interest  a  Imockatthe  door.  It  *'  gives  a  very  echo 
to  the  ^rond  where  Hope  is  seated.**  But  its  Issaes  seldom  answer  io 
this  oracle  within,  it  is  so  seldom  that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see 
comes.  But  of  all  the  clamorous  visitations  the  welcemest  in  expecta- 
tion b  the  soond  that  ushers  in,  or  seeass  to  usher  In,  a  Valentine.  A* 
the  raven  himself  was  hoarse,  that  announced  the  fatal  entrance  of 
Biiacan,  so  the  knock  of  the  postman  on  this  day  is  Ught,  airy,  coiffik 
dent,  and  befitting  one  that  ^^  brtngeth  good  tidings.*^  It  is  less  me- 
chanical than  on  other  days;  yo«  will  say,  *^  That  is  not  the  Post,  I 
am  sate.**  Visions  of  f  lOve,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens,  and  all  those  de- 
lightful eternal  common-places,  which  ^^  having  been  will  always  be  ;*** 
which  DO  sohooUboy  nor  school-man  can  write  away ;  having  their 
irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy  and  affections ;  what  are  your  trans- 
ports, when  the  happy  maiden,  opening  with  careful  finger,  careful  not 
to  break  the  emblematic  seal,  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  some  well-de- 
signed allegory,  some  type,  some  youthful  fancy,  not  wUhout  verses^- 

Lovcrtalty 
A  mftdrigml, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in  sense— young  Love  dis* 
claims  lt,*-«nd  not  quite  silly— something  between  wind  «nd  water, 
a  chorus  where  the  sheep  might  almost  join  the  shepherd,  as  they  did, 
or  as  I  apprehend  they  did,  iu  Arcadia. 

All  Valentines  are  not  foolish,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  thine,, 
my  kind  friend  Qt  1  may  have  leave  to  call  you  so)  £.  &— £•  B.  lived 
opposite  a  young  maiden,  whom  he  had  often  seen,  unseen,  from  his 
parlour  window  in  C*-e-street.    She  was  all  joyoashess  aifd  inno* 
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Canee,  and  JMt  of  an  tge  to  enjojr  receSTing  a  Val^nlinp,  and  joslc'i 
tnnp«r  to  betr  the  dtsappointmeot  of  mtssiog  one  with  good  bosMr. 
£.  B.  b  an  artist  of  no  common  powers ;  in  the  fancy  pmrt^s  of  <ksif a- 
fng I  perimps  inferior  to  none ;  his  name  is  known  at  i\te  bottom  «f 
many  a  well-execnted  Tignette  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  bit  m 
farther;  for  E.  B.  is  modest,  and  the  world  meets  nobody  lMi£>iiy. 
E.  B*  meditated  how  he  coald  repay  this  joung  maiden  for  amy  i 
laTOdr  which  she  had  done  him  unknown;  for,  when  a  kindly 6a 
greets  ns,  though  but  passing  by,  and  nerer  knows  us  agun,  nor  we  It, 
we  should  feel  it  as  an  obligation ;  and  E.  B.  did.  This  good  artist  sk 
liimself  at  work  to  please  the  damsel.  It  was  just  before  Valeutioc'f 
day  three  years  since*  He  wrought  unseen  and  unsnspectcd  a  w«e> 
drous  work.  We  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt  i>aper  vkl 
borders-^nll,  not  of  common  hearts  and  heartless  allegory  ^  bat  all  ik 
prettiest  stories  of  lo?e  from  Ofid,  and  older  poets  thaa  OtU  (Cv 
£.  B.  b  a  scholar).  There  was  Py  ramus  and  Thisbe,  and  bcsnre  Didt 
was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  and  swans  more  than  asaf  a 
Cayster,  with  mottoes  and  fanciful  derices,  such  as  beseemed,— t 
work  in  short  of  magic  Iris  dipt  the  woof.  This  on  Valentine't  «ft 
he  commended  to  the  alWswal lowing  indiscriminate  orifice — (O  igac^ 
trust  I)-— of  the  common  Post ;  but  the  humble  medinm  did  its  dstr, 
and  from  his  watchful  stand,  the  next  morning,  he  saw  the  cheeifii 
messenger  knock,  and  by  and  by  the  precious  chaq^  delivered.  Ik 
saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  unfold  the  Valentine,  dance  about,  dip 
her  hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty  emblems  unfolded  themsdrfs. 
She  danced  about,  not  with  light  ip? e,  or  foolish  expectations,  for  i^ 
had  no  lot er  ;  or,  if  she  had,  none  she  knew  (hat  could  have  crcsli^ 
those  bright  images  which  deliglited  her.  It  was  more  like  some  ^ 
present;  a  God^send,  as  our  nimiliarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  b^ 
nefit  receivinl,  vhere  the  benefactor  was  unknown.  It  woold  do  kn 
no  harm.  It  would  do  her  good  for  eter  after,  It  is  good  to  lore  tk 
unknown.  I  only  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  £•  B.  and  his  modest  vtf 
of  doing  a  concealed  kindness. 

Good-morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Ophelb;  asd  no  betttr 
wbh,  but  with  better  auspices,  we  wkh  to  all  fiiithful  lovers,  whow 
not  too  wise  to  despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  tbemseha 
bumble  diocesans  with  old  Bishop  Valentine,  and  hb  true  church. 

eat* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hie  eommiiiiicattont  of  T.  W.  K.  did  not  r««ch  ut  till  too  late  ia  aefnon  ;  bit  «t 
trust  we  •hall  be  abte  lo  uae  thrm  suitably  siitl. 

^  A.  A.*B  letter  the  6rtt  opportunity.  Uer  requeai  is  rather  alartniny^  t  bat  it  t»i 
)adv*p>  •"<!  *he  Editor  yvHl  do  his  best  to  comply  with  it;  aot  at  le»att  ««tobc 
underatoed  by  a  npirir  tike  her*. 

**  Frierid  R.  N.**  need  not  be  afraid  of  beinf;  obliged  to  beeome  ho»ule  t o  «ib  k 
is  not  in  bit  nature  to  be  so,  we  suspect,  if  he  would  i  and  we  aball  not  gire  be 
(occasion.  , 
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•      -  There  he  afrltf ng  rbnnd  mbout  doth  flie, 
-    A«Mltakf»farve3rwibli>a>iet:ttnoiiteyr:. 
Nuir  this,  now  tha^y  he  tasteth  teudcrly.     > 

SpHNStlU 
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THE  JAPANESE  WIDOW  AND  HER  SONS. 

Mt  DCAm  Sin, — If  yoo  should*  consider  the  extract  which  I  enclose 
as  desenring^  phide  in  your  paper,  I  shall  think  myself  fortifnate  to 
haTe  been  the  means.  In  the  present  weak  state  of  your  health,  of 
sparing  you  a  few  minutes:  ^(frtlon.  Hoping  that  without  pain  or 
injury  to  yourself,  you  will  soon  be  enabled  to  resume  y^ur  literary 
labours,  I  siibscribe  myself,  with  the  most  sincere  respect  and  esteem^ 

A  COKSTANT  RbA]>£&. 

A  woman  wgs  left  a  widow  with  three  sons,  and  with  no  other  8nb« 
siftence.than  their  labour.  The  young  men  not  ha?ing  been  brought 
up  to  this  kind  of  life,  could  scarcely  earn  the  most  common  necessaries 
of  life,  and  bitterly  lamented  their  inability  to  place  their  mother  in  a 
more  comfortable  situation.  It  had  been  lately  decreed,  that  any  per* 
son  who  should  seize  a  robber,  and  convey  him  to  a  magistrate,  should 
receive  a  considerable  reward.  The  three  brothers,  who  were  a  thou- 
sand times  more  affected  with  their  mother's  poverty  than  iheir  own» 
took  a  resolution  as  strange  as  heroic.  They  agreed  that  one  of  the 
three  should  pass  for  a  robber,  and  that  the  other  two  should  denounce 
him  as  sucl^ :  they  drew  lots  to  determine  which  was  to  be  the  victini 
of  filial  love,  apd  it  fell  to  the  youngest,  who  was  bound,  and  con* . 
ducted  before  the  magistrate  as  a  crfmiinal.  He  was  questioned^ 
confessed  the  robbery  of  which  he  was  accused,  was^  sent  to  prison^ 
and  the  two  brothera  received  the  reward ;  but  before  they  returned 
)iome,  they  found  means  to  enter  the  prison,  wishiog  at  least  to  bid  an 
affectionate  adieu  to  their  unfortunate  brother.  .  There,  believing 
themselves  unobserved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
prisoner,  and  by  their  tears,  their  sobs^  and  the  most  tender  embraces, 

Vol,  IL 
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displayed  thu  excess  of  their  affection  and  grief.  The  magistnle, 
who  by  chance  was  in  a  place  from  whence  he  could  perceire  tba, 
was  extremely  surprised  to  see  a  criminal  receire  such  marks  of  aiec- 
tiou  from  the  Tery  men  who  had  delivered  him  op  to  justice  ;  be^w 
orders  to  one  of  his  people  to  follow  the  two  young  men,  and  dnm 
them  narrowly.  Th^  seri^nt  •beyfc^  ^d  ieportoA  |9.htSi  mastrr  tte 
he  had  followed  the  two  young  men  "to  the  door  6f  th^ir  sMitWr^ 
apartment ;  that  on  entering,  their  first  care  was  to  give  their  mofthr 
the  sum  of  money  which  th|ty  ImiA  Kec^M^ed;  tbl^  she,  astoniabed  « 
the  sight  of  so  considerable  a  siMn^  had^  8bew»  mere  naeanaess  thn 
pleasure  at  it,  an^.  bad  eagerly  questioned  them  as  to  bow  thrr 
obtained  it,  and  the  cause  of  their  brother's  absence  ;  thet  for  t 
time  the  two  youths  could  answer  only  by  their  tears^  bnt  that  ^  las 
threatened  with  the  malediction  of  a  mother  so  tenderly  belored,  tkr 
bad  confessed  the  truth.  At  this  dreadful  recital  the  oofortaiB» 
womait^  pemtrtted  wJib  gnutilpde,  Ucrar^  ,a4|d'admir^^^^«%  ifid  aibu- 
doning  herself  to  the  most  violent  transports  of  despair,  spring  In- 
wards the  door  to  go  out,  with  the  intention  of  declaring  every  d^ 
to  the  magistrate;  but  that  restrained  by  her  cruelly  generova  Siia^ 
oferwhelming  them  with  reproaches  and  bathing  them  with  tears,  erer- 
powered  at  once  fa^y  ai)g^  and  by  ihe,i^^^  paasionategrief  and  teDdE^ 
ness,  she  had  fallen  senseless  in  their  arms. 

Afl^  tMa  miiM  ibA  judge'  n^pairqd  te.!th9  pri^an,.  ap<]^  qaestioKd 
itr  ynung ««  btotbefft  >«h^.  wtiil  p|M-|iste4  b  ^i«4t^^iiQt,9«d  aotbi^^otid 
tedMeebUiito.  rftvbct*  Th^  iaB|m»U^ateat(!|a9t;toid:bi9)9  t|u4  bf  U 
wished' toilui9)W,tO}wiia^Qaf»N  of. heraisiA filial pi#tyvccinl|jl  mi^ea^ 
twoNib  heaoty  and  .'declared  tpibte  tkat.he^mir  infpr^i^fiif  ^  tntk 
TW  jttdg»  ymnk  to  Jteport  this  adirantura  ]k>.l¥e  s^t^m^h  wdi^ „str»i 
witb  an  .action-  so  keltic*  desired  to  see  the  three  brothers,  and  tk 
happy  mother  of  such  virtuous  children :  he  loaded  them  with  piastt 
atrd  matlcs  of  distlhctbn,  assigned' to  Me  y>dngest  IdOO^oi^s  aynr, 
and  500  each  to  the  other •  two.— fHdteirc  du  J^qtoHj  p&r4e  P.  dbsb- 
voix.)  *    '  ''."''  f       •    • 
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..W^  t^nst  t^ologh^^  to  the  writer  of,  thp  lollowing  letter,  fiiriwt 
liftj^ihg '  MiXea  ei^rller  notice  of  it.  We  h^d  imped  that  we  ^Mitf 
^V^i^^W  ^^  '^^  ^^  introduce  it  wttli  a  longer  pre^ce  thl^)  oar  slor 
«ecp.v^Vy  will  allow  usJOjgiYe;  but  it  n^anot  wait  fbr  an  hitrodor- 
tioi% •, aoTHfOuld  this, woF^ be  exactly  the ptace for  it.  The  authoress  (ftr 
unfortunately,  th^  prei)04ices  of Vhjch  sne  speaks  compel  ns  to  ^mpposr 
thiNWcitexo/t^e  feinaV  'tvexX  "«  eTidenjtly  tpo  well  aware  of  all  tfce 
or^Qa^y  points  qfth^  q;]e3tion,  perhaps  more ;  and  to  enter  on  others 
npo;i  w\iich  the  main  one  turus^  wpuTd  inrolfe  a  consideration  of  i8 


\  ^oVe  seiAsh  dtltrftg^s  6am  ib  tie  ^eihltie  sei^  ^et)n^  In  AfioKii^  IMa 
to  a  lite  erf  celttmcy  tt  (he  othfet*  ejrti'tthe,  WHidi  requK*  grtftt  nfcfet^ 

,  and  p/epamtibn  eV^n  ih  fbticlihig.  SatitUcfi  ibr^r  er^h  fmm  flie  ibls- 
Tbrtuhe^  itcreatest,  is  MteVfrtti^  sure  to  be.  however  ft  Iris  bbtkd 

'  Itself  up  ki(o  the  ()1ace  bl"  trfa^.  Owe  of  tire  ofij^ts  fot  wHcfi  Wfe  hopfe 
lo  live  ftnd  ttf  hltV^  ^fengtli,  hi  to  ehdeicvoiiir,  in  k  iH>i^  by  R^elf,  16 
call  tti6  dUHiifo6  of  Society  to  ttie  great  ^itestioti  of  sextio!  tnt^rcoots^ 
in  general,— ^we  mean,  to  the  actodl  Amount  of  tH  ha^ppfness  or  iiiis^y; 
lisgatherabYe  trc^  record  and  observation,  to  'the  pn'judices  which 
|>ollute  it,  and  the  principles  oti  which,  in  our  bpitilOo,  It  ought  to  bt 
regulated. 

Mr.  IivDicaTO]^«^To  yim  I  apt)ly  as  to  a  peirsoti  of  knowii  iHtma*' 
I    ttkty^  to  take  op  yo«r  |ien  in  a  cavse  which  would  dp  yon  no  disbonbur, 
and  which  I  do  not  iear  Ibnt  jam  ahonld  disdain ;  the  defence  of  Old 
I    Matds. 

Old  Maid  Is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  commonly  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach: an  Old  Maid  is  an  object  of  general  ridicule;  and  is  there 
I    not  injustice  and  even  cruelly  in  this  ?     Do  people  speak  of  curiosity, 
I    of  prudery,  of  scandal,  or  of  ill-temper,  they  speak  of  them  as  the 
;    common  attributes  of  an  Old  Maid.    From  my  own  experiisnce  I  have 
not  found  that  these  ill  ijualities.are  more  common  to  Old  Maids  thei|L 
I     to  others:  nay,  one  of  the  mosi  amiable  women  whom  I  know  is  an 
I    Old  Maid;  and  the  mast  prying,  scandal-loving,  and  ill-tempered 
I    w^man  that  I  know,  or  ever  did  know,  has  be^n  twice  married. 
,        An  Old  Maid  may  have  a  kind  and  Wectiofuate  heart,  she  might 
Itave  been  an  esceUotit  wJfeand  a  lender  mother,  probably  ahe  may 
have  survived  her  parents  ;.  ker  brettliers  and  sisters  may  have  marr4e4 
and  dispersed  about  the  worki,  and  she  bereft  alone;  she  has  no 
power  to  ntike  one  haman  being  happy,  no  one  studies  to  make  her 
^    iiappy^    There  is  no  ope  to  whom  she  is  the  nearest  and  dearest ;  none 
take  an  interest  ia  her  ^rsuHs ;  no  one  desires  that  she  should  take 
an  interest  in  eheirs :  heV  heart  is  like  the  dove  which  Noah  sent  forth 
from  the  ark ;  it  is  lone  and  wearyi  a»d  can  ind  no  place  of  rest. 

She  Sees  a  mother  smile  upon  the  child  she  presses  to  her  l>osom  ; 
and  she  at  the  hapipjr  sight  smiles  toO|  but  she  smiles  sadly^  for  she  has 
no  dear  child  to  pi^ebs  to  her  bosom.    She  sees  the  young  mother  pre- 
sent her  new-born  babe  to  the  Imesband  whom  she  loves,  she  smiles  at 
tb^ir  happiness;,  bnt  ^  how:  her  heart  sickens!,  she  too  has  loved, 
loved  deeply;  he  whom  sil0  loved  is  lost  to  her  for  ever;  in  that 
moment  the  ^eetett  dreams  t>f  early  hop^  strike  iapon  her  heart,  th<.'y  ' 
!     never  can  be  rcaliKed  ;  the  teai«  are  in  her  eyes,  she  stoops  to  kiss  the 
I     child  and  so  she  hides  tibem  ;  $be  would  not  obtmde  her  sorrows  upon 
the  hspplntessof  audi  a  moment.    <]rreat  God  I  must  the  privatioa  of 
.  domestic  UapptMss  be  yet  fdriher ,  embittered  by  prejfadioes  ?    Muat 
I     nnkiadness  irad scorn  be  heofied  on  her  who  has  none  to  soothe  her? 
Uow  many  unhappy  unioiis  hate  been  formed  from  a  fear  of  encounter- 
ing the  mortifications  attendant  on  a  Mtigle  life !    I  have  not  found  that 
the  faults  attributed  to  Old  Maids  are  at  r  Iksore  couHaan  io  theai  thafu 
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to  otliers;  but  w^re  it  so,  w^  migltt  bcliere  that  the  stigma  wliicli  rests 
upon  them  Inay  tend  to  injure  the  temper  ;  and  we  niigbt  consider  toe, 
that  thej  have  no't  that  strong  incentiTe  to  the  correction  of  oatonl 
ibibles,  which  may  iilflnence  happier  women.  Singleness  of  life  b 
women  should  be  respected  as  misfortune,  for  it  is  scarcely  erer  iht 
effect  of  a  free  choice  ;  it  is  almost  always  occasioned  either  by  pect- 
niary  difficulties,  by  an  nnfortnnate  attachment,  or  bj  snch  deficieocj 
of  personal  attractions,  as  lea?es  it  not  to  their  choice  at  all. 

You,  Mr,  Indicator,  whose  admiration  of  feminine  beauty  is  yet  son 
jiassed  by  your  love  of  human  kindness,  will  not,  I  am  conriiiccd, 
refuse  to  consider  a  subject  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  female 
world  are  interested.  I  have  but  faintly  hinted  at  the  mortificatknis 
to  which  an  Old  Maid  is  exposed ;  but  conld  I  have  found  heart  to  do 
it,  I  conld  hare  related  a  history  which  would  draw  tears  from  steraex 
eyes  than  yours,  and  excite  feelings  of  sympathy  even  for 

An  OisD  Maiou 


MRS.  B. 

Ma.  Indicator,^-*!  am  in  a  situation  of  nnspeakable  mtsery.  Yoe 
will  perhaps  believe  that  I  am  in  some  pecuniary  distress,  or  (Jmt  bf 
death  or  by  absence  I  have  lost  a  beloved  friend,  or  that  I  hsfe  hen 
crossed  in  loy:  I  have  experienced  some  of  these  troobies,  bat  it  is 
not  of  these  tHat  I  mean  to  complain  to  you* 

Poverty  I  have  never  known  ;  I  lost  my  mother  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  feel  the  loss.  It  is  true  I  sufiered  much  in  parting  with  mj 
father,  who  left  England  a  few  years  since  for  Jamaica,  where  he  nov 
refsides.  As  to  being,  crossed  in  love,  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  for 
that,  for  my  father  positively  forbade  me,  under  pain  of  his  severe  di5> 
pleasure,  ever  to  h\\  in  love  without  hb  permission  ;  but  the  miser j  I 
now  endure,  Mr.  Indicator,  I  did  not  bring  upon  myself.  It  is  mj 
misfortune  to  live  in  a  country  town.  To  you,  Sir, 'I  know  it  will  appear 
the  vilest  heresy  to  say  this ;  but  have  patience  with  me. 

When  my  father  left  England,  he  placed  me  under  the  caie  of  i 
widow  lady,  wlm,  for  my  misfortune,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  prudent  of  women.  She  is  shocked  beyond  measure  at  what  ske 
calls  my  vicious  propensities  ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Indicator,  I  am  sure  youj 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  possible  respect,  would  not  olyect  to  anj 
one  of  them.— I  would  have  your  candid  opinion  now. 

I  delight  in  Shakspeare  ;-*I  can  only  read  him  by  stealth  or  open 
defiance  (both  very  disagreeable  to  me),  because  Mrs.  B.  maiDtaios 
that  he  is  a  very  immoral  author,  whom  no  modest  young  woman 
would  find  pleasure  in.  She  is  indeed  so  careful  of  my  morals,  that 
she  will  not  allow  me  to  read  any  book,  without  first  looking  over  it 
herself;  and  if  she  fifnds  any  thing  improper  iu  it,  she  isrnot  contented 
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m\ih  merely  looking  it  over,,  bot  so  f»rfi|l  is  s1i«  of  doing  the  author 
an  injiHiice,  tYuit  she  reads  it  quite. throi^h. before  she  pronoai^oes 
aentence  against  it,  and  in  that  case  I  see  it  no  more.  ' 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  rambling  in  the  fields!  and  green  lanes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  I  have  rarely  met  any  person  bat  a  wdod- 
cotter,  a  farmer,  or  some  country  labourer ;  but  -these  rambles  are 
forbidden  roe,  because  Mrs*  B.  insists  that  I  take  them  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  ^^  a  certain  person,^'  as  she  denominates  him 
whom  the  knows  I  should  be  most  wtlliag  to  meet,  but  that,  alas !  Jie 
is  many  miles  from  hence. 

I  haTe  been  taught  music  by  an  excellent  master,  and  I  have  an 
absolute  passion  for  this  art ;  bot  I  am  notaliowed  to  play  or  sing  any 
thing  but  sacred  music,  because  Mrs.  B.  says  all  profane  music  gives 
girls  improper  notions. 

I  have  been  taogh^  French  and  Italian ;  but  I  am  not  allowed  t« 
read  any  book  in  either  of  these  languages,  because  Mrs.  B.  who  doei»  ■ 
not  understand  them,  fears  they  might  contain  something  Improper. 

Drawing,  unfortunately  I  do  not  understand.    There  is  atbrajwing*  . 
jnaster  in  the  town ;  but  as  with  the  ezceptietes  of  an  ilUnatured  cuun* 
tenance  and  Tulgar  mannen,^  he  is  a  ^^  tery  comely  man,  and  is  not 
more  than  fifty,''  Mrs.  B.  thinks  it  would  be  improper  that  I  should 
receive  lemons  from  him.  ^ 

The  only  occupation  she  allows  roe  to  pursue  without  intierruptioa  is 
needle-work,  and  for  this  T hare  an  unconquerable  arenion;  I  would 
ask  you,  Mr.  Indicator,  if  forbidding  me  in  thisipanner  9II  occupation^ 
«f  mind  would  be  likely^  t» destroy  any  ricious  propensities  ? .  I  ^Would' 
likewise  ask  you,  Sir,  if  yon  consider  as  such  the  lore  of  Shakspeare^ 
of  the  fields,  of  music,  and  of  books?  I  hope  I  shall  i>Ter  pieserre^ 
and  one  day  be  able  to  gratify  these  propensities ;  yet  if  yon  condemn 
them,  I  will  instantly  sacrifice  them  all. 

Having  told  you.  Sir,  what  Is  forbidden  me  as  impropor,  I  will  now 
add  what  is  enjoined  roe  as  proper ;  nccdle-work  as  an  occupatron, 
und  the  society  of  female  neighbours  as  a  relaxation.  Now,  to  my 
vicious  taste  nothing  can  be  roore> unpleasant,  or  at  the  best  insipid', 
than  a  company  of  females  only,  ifnd  thpse  uneducated  feitiales,  in  a 
country  to^n.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  person  ma^  not  be  very  ami^le, 
without  being  what  is  called  well  educated  ;  but  the  persons'!  nfean 
are  very  illiterate  people,  who  mix  in  rery  illiterate  society,  dnd  who 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  ignorance  an^  prejudice,  that  while  they'ddmire 
excellence  without  knowing  it,  they  hate  it  because  they  cannot^attaiu 
it.  With  such  people  my  evenings  are  passed  ;  it  is  upon  suck  people 
that  I  am  to  depend  for  amusement  and  for  improvement.  As  to  your 
papers,  Sir,  I  can  only  read  them  by  stealth,  for  you  are  purticul&rlj 
odious  to  Mrs.  B.— I  am,  Sir,  a  respectful  admirer,  F.  N. 

We  return  our  best  thanks  to  our  fair  Correspondent  fof  W  regard, 

'  and  even  to  Mrs.  B^  for  her  dislike ;  only  we  wish  for  the  lattuHrV  Q$»a  sake, 

as  well  as  her  companion's,  that  she  would  look  upon  os  with  an  eye  of 

greater  humanity.     If  Mrs.  B.  were  to  explode  such  things  as  '^  Sbuk* 
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^M^tr^,  Che4el^,  lituf  Mu&ic,  add  books,"  ^he  mjiglit  as  well  npb^ 
mtura  Hi  dnce ;  ^llcli  Indeed^  we  kre  $urpt\sed^  tfaitt  %0mt  d  tkv 
old  ladies,  femaleoi-  mde,  do  not  prOtM^^  tb  do.  Boft  U  long  as  «e: 
Mr  Corr^djldeAt  tifld«r»tlind&  th^^.  Hhd  haii  oh%  (Xfirton  tbat  vo^. 
Shuidft  her,  lh€  tfiaj  tnitldra  Mrs.  B.  €.  and  D.  ibto  (be  bargala. 
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The.  follow iuK  letter  from  a  personage  \o  wbon  w«  owe  frat 
<itiliffrtiaM,  It  kiatrtid  with  the  Mc^Ming  fimtHadk  •!  a  aick  a«tk«.- 
TIm  wfonmy  wio  Wd  tfw  pea  for  Ymk  (fail  Sereaky  fteC  Mag  io  ^ 
habit  of  ^rithigy  •r  arai  oC  «iUMi«  b«l  by  IMU)  10,  ire  madentaii 
ajoalkof  Ainetoet.  Utatsoitaaotigilitf  leaat#r^l«MfeHitest«fi4am 
of  the  eatiawpdiwry  ^reerl^  M  IketKwfe^  la  wa  yoaag  geatinKi  li 
Ibia  ^laa  of  Ma  eajpraaaiqg  tkeir  tbao^Uaiid  twraia^  tiMir  r#«nd  if«j 
aeoictictay  w<tk  a  laak^f  eaaey  pailiapa  irkhtfiaeMe  itacif ^  ibat  sk*" 
bow  iDtimatoly  thf»y  mast  haTe  handled  some  etf  avf  laaal  daski. 
^riMs*  TaplrtaiarcvalHadehrirrapetafttWslQrHwabeffkafct! 
>l>awi  ow  baat  — ba6«k^|itjrt  la  Ma  6«mAtj  fof  Ibis  as  weUat 
<be  wlbtt  aisisbHiaa  be  b»i  been  i^taied  Io  afield  <^  our  vtii)^ 
afrtoe,^  (ael  the  kaat  wtaam,  as  tba  bilini  pea? ai1>  knalaiiam,  vbi 
aad^bbcafe)  mod  lo  kit  aroaaiiaasaB  Mr«  K  W.  Ibr  ibe  v«rj  bi^ 
tame  oMiOBtr  in  wbiah  tba  letter  was  oottr^ed  ta  at, 

Mr.  TtTDiCATon,— -t  date  tny  .existence  from  that  memorable  t^ 
whea  the  happiiieas  of .  our  first  parent  was  soon  to  be  completed  tt 
the  society  of  that  fair  helpmate,  who  wjis  the  secondary  caose  of  p«- 
jfectii^  his  diort*lif  cd  bliss  and  subse^oeftit  disobedience.  It  was  1 1^ 
beld  ii^  in  a  soft  captivity  while  the  parjtoer  of  his  fature  jojs  t^ 
»or1rows  WBs  (bfined,  and  thea  re^^sed  him  ijo  admire  and  lofc  tk 
most  finished  of  bis  Creator^s  works. 

.  Hating  tbvs  established  my  authority  over  the  firsl  parent  of  iv^ 
Jiiiid^  I  have  uniiformly  maintained  it  throu|(h  all  socceeding  ages ;  »^ 
^ndtk  is  the  extent  of  my  power^  that  not  only  olan,  bot  every  infemi 
dUsR  of  ^pijaated  beings  wiUingly  be^  beneath  it. 

The  ^eatest  heroes  of  ancient  and  m^crn  times— men  whom  f^- 
suasion  could  not  luflQeuce,  nar  force  terrify—- whose  ambitions  f ie«St 
and  octire  spirit,  }•'  strong  walls  of  b^ass  nor  bolts  of  adanianr,^  Q>* 
boa^pi^ble  deserts,  nor  unnavigable  oceans  could  bound — solicit  ^] 
fetters,  and  most  willingly  resign  themselves  to  my  authority.  ^^ 
am  I  leas  fhedestra  of  .the  p^aaaat,  for  onller'my  alHd  gafemaieia^ 
ikids  that  camfortand  re(HMie  which  inspires  him  with  m^  aUcricjt^^ 
vigour*  i  fpee  hi^  from  the  sensibility  of  i^s  sorrows,  take  oJT  tk 
buttben  of  hiB  cares,  and  open  ta  bh  tiew  new  prosptcts  of  kf- 
piueb^. 
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I  freqHf^ntly  entertain  my  sabjects  with  scenes  which,  wUhoot  my 
assistance,  lie  beyond  the  Umits  of  their  facalties  to  contemplate,  f 
recal  to  memory  transactions  and  erenCs  in  which  they  most  delighted ; 
realize  the  pMt  i  ^nticipfit^  tlie  f\\%t\xe  ;  i|n4  b;  a,  species  of  mfigic,  in* 
comprehensible  to  the  miod,  transport  it  '^  beyona  the  visible  aiurnal 
sphere."  I  bring  distant  aqdeten  de^rted  friends  to*'their  riew,  and 
renew  ideas  of  the  long  dis89.hried'bondi^oFendeat>{nrfr}end8hip.  MThile 
under  my  immediate  care,  tii^4i9(ixiQti<H\s.(tf.ilAfc,,W tone,  ruler,  and 
serf  ant,  are  suspended  ;—tha»hi^  ami  tha  lem^  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  are  equally  happy. 

But  although  the  means  not  only  of  b^nlsIiiQf;  pain  and  sorrow,  but  , 
of  increasing  human  happin^iis,  jhNI  I  am.ffeqofiotljr  abused,  and  then 
I  become  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  By  intemperate  indul- 
gence I  become  detrimental  to^tlie  hiftwsty  of  society,  and  have  often 
betrayed  not  only  indn  id^fs,  b6t.an(iie$j,  cftfes^  and  J&ingdoms,  into 
ruin  and  destruction. 

Until  luxury  bad  enervated  the  pmwef  of  aian,  tuch  was  my  modesty^ 
that  I  was  seldom  seen  in  the  face  of  day.  Bdt  i^i  this  debilitated  age^ 
members  (and  ladies  of  fashion  ii|  partic4^ar).  in9Ht  willingly  submit  to 
wear  my  chains,  till  the  sua bln«hes  at  their.  insien^ibHity  from  heaven. 

I  delight  most  in  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness,  and  rarely  appear 
in  a  crowd,  unless  at  church. 

At  card-tables,  tea-tables,  and  places  of  public  diversion,  I  never 
presume  to  shew  myself,  knowing  right  well  that  no  one  would  submit 
to  my  authority,  , 

In  circles  where  private  scandal  is  the  amusement,  I  am  nerer  ad- 
mitted, because  my  presence  wpulcT  flHtten  the  ze^t, of  defamation.  Of 
both  sexes,  the  majority  n^ay^  tioipr^T^r,  deQli^re  with  truth,  that  the 
hours  they  spend  in  my  service  aventhormoat  t»nooent,  and  frequently 
stronger  than  that  of  reason:  I  ofteti'  9ti^p  theljr  career,  and  by  degrees 
restore  them  to  their  senses; 

But  although  my  ^uthof ityr  extends  over  all  sensible  beings,  I  am 
accused  of  being  partial  to  Hmso'  who  anre  l^as^  aequainted  with  afflic- 
tion. I  admit  the  charge,  and*  can  only  plead' that  my  conduct,  results 
from  necessity.  I  have  a  secret  but  unconquerable  aversion  to  scenes 
of  woe  and  the  bustles  of  human  cares. 

The  man  of  sorrow,  whom  sickness,  misfortunes,  or  adversity  cause 
to  water  his  couch  with  tears,  frequently  awaits  my  mandate  with  nn- 
svaiHng  solicitude.  In  the  acutest  paroxysms  of  human  misery,  Tfm^ 
however,  the  best  restorer  of  quietude  and  peace. 

I  lave  bte^  t^nive^y  ^i.  »«*  worofijerjlj^,  the  repsesentatlTe  p(  a, 
Bonqueroc moM  potoRt  thanapi^seli.;  aodilmi^htaddmodi-ottrtbasf^ 
tnilarity  of  our  powee  and  in#aenoe» 

Bat  with  all  these  qualifications,  I  fear  it  will  neVer  be  fn  my  j^ower 
to  persuade  the  vicious,  the  dissolute,  and  the  circulators  of  private 
scandal,  to  lay  aside  their  beloved  employments^  and  sink  for  happiness 
into  the  embraces  of 

I.  W,  Sleep. 


lod 
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MUSIC. 
JSoMg  in  commftnlalhn  tfii^  hy  Wilu4m  Stmodb,     IQied  1641.]  • 

>  '  ,.*  -yViiHrre^pinf  i^fMoiitlirguKli  the  liearty 

Ami  when  at  every  touch  we  feel 
Our  pnltes  beat  and  lyear  a  part  t 
Wlie«  ihreada  can  inak« 
A  htart-striog  quake  I 
■    ^hiloaopby 
Can  scarce  deriv 
Tftc'noul  conai«la  of  karm^fiy. 

O  Ititl  m«i  Ittll  ma,  oharfllinf  ai«» 

My  •eiiwtf  rock*d  with  wonder  tweet! 
Like  Hnow  on  wool  thy  Glhingt  are, — 
Soh  like  a  *piHt  are  thy  feet. 
Grief  who  aeed  firar» 
Tli^tkalb  an  tnrl  '  ,     . 

,'   .  .  Down  let  ^im  lie, 

Ana  «1  umbering  die. 
And  change  hit  tovl  for  hansony. 


i".r     , 


FAST  AFFKCTION. 

^Fhm  rViLBr*  Second  Set  of  Sfadrigatt,     1 60!fti 

Lore  me  not  for  ooi*oly  grace. 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face. 
Nor  for  ai»y  outward  parf. 
No,  nor  for  ny  coiitfMMit  kc*rt  t 
For  thoM  nmy  &il»  or  tif  n.to  ill* 

So  fhou  and  I  sliall  tover. 
.  Keep  therefore  a  true  woman^t  eye, 
*    And  love  nfe  ttill,  bot  ki^ow  not  why. 
So  tia»t  ihoo  the  Mine  reaton  ttill 

To  doat  upon  me  ever. 
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4«d  ulcet  t^^nror  witli  tNBte  eorkHu  eve  x 
flow  thb,  noir'tliBt,*bc  Ustcih  teudeiiy. 


I  '1^      I    m   »  I    0    i       1,1    ikhli     1114. 


A  fJEW  J>0CKfei*tbltION  C*  MbbACfe. 

Tok  othvr  ^  n  fH^  bi^nqlit^f  k  IHd«  Horacis  <ii4tk]i  hti  just 
dyme  oot,  tfod  wMeh  a[ipetffl  ^  lis  t^  be  tery  intich  to  the  puipoiew 
it  wtis  ifiif  muidh  to  6iif««  Ncltkihg-does  m^somoci igdod  %8  {OeaBant 
fao«»p«fii(ihfllip,  and  h^\reit  \f$l^  ttnoiefit  l»id  nodVm.  0«r  Irieiid  k  « 
Aah  i»r  Vit  flfid  wiliilmrthif),  Srho  a^ods  Ut  leiMfe  h6ait  ^n  41m 
aM*^  wtfrtd  :JUA4i»  fgK^  it  in  «ii  ft>flBe  daf  la  a  {iM  bf  fioratim 
#^|rMUs;  Mer  «)irM»  a^6«tot*;  'aM  lira  neat  diij^  ve  T«id  ia4)de  oC 
It  )lil;ood  «li^ica)  ^i^te^ia  a  waha  i>atlu 

ThiB  tielt  pocket  mtaoaiitlK'neBtest'liaisYleilftude  ire  ^lafe  aetfft 
a  hHig  Hme.  it  •oontalui  ^the  fiatircli  omi  ^stlee  mt  ^imU  ks  Odai)  ami 
y«t  Ma^1>e<«Hiieet  conoMded  ia  ^tli*  ^tand  that  caktrka  it.  the  tf  pa 
1^0,  thiHi^  «m^  amall)  h  'AceMsbf^j  dear*  i4ie  Odds  are  headed 
l<tfht»f  trm  thb  getierid  gv^mstor  4Ueiiatoet  oC  thiiipersgiie  to  whotti 
•hi^  km  iddms^d,  ineteiid  :6t  beii%  feMtelf  amnbeffed^  «,  aMi  IC^ 
Wllloli»fotttdrV,^iriiittfinia|f>pnMoe  lAoeh  t»'aardiilaite%  There  la 
aM  a^{>oniwof  ^ikrrabeiat  tNe  iMfsmdh^g^  whioh  if  Mt  ia  the  be«t  iCjrle 
al  tfa0  wtt,  IB  n^t'slef^iiljnoi:  adfit^hi;;  Md  Ihk  alko  tFe  llk^  la 
short,  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  aotiior,  wheat  Avgnttas  MM^homun^ 
cianem  lepidissimumy'^the  most  entertaiaing  of  qiaoDikias. 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  another  significant  one 
enough,  as  a  tail-piece,  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  his  AdTance- 
ment  of  Leaming  underneath  htm,  ha^  reminded  us  that  the  classics 
are  apt  to  be  too  bald  and  nniuTiting  in  these  matters.  The  omission 
may  be  translated  into  a  compliment ;  but  we  like  a  few  of  these  trifles 
thrown  in  by  the  bookseller.  .We  are  of  the  school-boy's  mind,  and 
are  so  willing  to  hi6n6  dtif  ttnaghwtl(Ais  setatwork  by  ttie  most  anas- 
^oaiipg  of  priatS|.'|l^t  .nae.n^wtf  knaw  but  one  instance  in  which  t^ej 

W1KniiM^-^*and fh^vp*  wecoafess^  the  good-nature  waa^  somethiog 
^fMO'Qs. .   Origii^aJ  jd^si^s^  may  not  be  so  well  in  a  classic ;  bat 
^emtPmd'^ker  antiques  are  ^way^  at  hapd  to  furnlsl^  subjects  at  otic^ 
idieaf^i-iqipUcaNcvsaiid'^acefuL    It  h  true,  we  cannot  expect  them  ir 
YoL.  U.  . 
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an  tditlon  Intended  to  be  cheep  u  well  es  neel,  Klu  the  preeeot ;  hi 
if  the  bookseller  hat  good  taste,  and  even  good  policy  enongh,  he  msf 
always  allow  us  something  of  the  kind.  The  andent  world  wusi 
profuse  in  it^prodnctinns  of  art,  and  has  beoonie  an  idei^ified  with  tka 
in  our  ima^natio^^  thdt  we  gf?e'  them  the  special  title  of  tatiqoes  tid 
antiquities ;  and  no  ancient  author  should  come  to  us  atMuJoroed  wtt 
some  of  their  graces.  .There  shonld  be  one  gem  at  least  on  his  fager. 
We  should  have  his  philosopher's  chairs  or  hts  Muse,  orhb  Ijieaad 
crown,  or  a  characteristic  bas-relief,  sach  as  we  might  sappoae  Usiti 
haTe  had  on  his  walls ;  ajid  a  portrait,  if  possible,  alwajs.  N« 
matter  whether  it  does  him  justice  or  not,  provided  it  meuia  to  dots. 
We  must  Imagine  that  we  see  him  darkly,  like  a  friend  at  twil^;ht. 

A^d  now  with  the  osual  gratitude  which  quarrels  with  a  pleasut 
thing  be6au8e  II  i^  not  peifect,'we  most  find  iknlt  With  Mr.  PSckeringi 
Horace  for  not  having  a  lAh  as  well  as  a  Portrait.  It  is  a  pity,  cffir- 
tiaily  as  the  li? es  prefixed  to  the  poet^s  works  are  so  short.  The  Tof 
longest  as  well  as  best,  which  we  belieTe  Is  the  one  attrllwited  to 
Suetonius,  would  hardly  ha^e  taken  np  more  than  a  <^p1e  of  psgo. 
We  should  also  haje  liked  heads  to  the  Satlr^  liot  because  thejr  m 
tieoesnryy  but  becaose  they  make  a  #ork  look  the  rao^  eoiliplele  at 
companionable ;  and  Horace  in  partioaiar  can  nerer  Xwik,  toi^  ousdi  m. 
^  ^bootd-  to  book  come  to  a  second  edition,. we  hope  theae  Utile  hs^ 
may  he  mended.  Wo  trust  also^  that  Mr.  Pkkeriqg  will  aooocfd 
enough  hi  his  speculation  to  follow  It  with  edUSons  of  Catfittasssd 
others^  not  forgettmg  Orid^  who  though  a  TolnmittMU  writer  aa  gm- 
imHy  published,  may  be  compressed  into  a  compiratlTely  triSuw  fin 
by  means  of  Mr«  Corrall's  typm  "mmi  workis^ship.  ^Beaidea,  Ond, 
thoagh  some  of  his  wrftings  are  jmrj  toog  on  tbs  faeo  of  thssi|  h 
almost  split  lato  asmany  small  portiens  as  a  lyric  poet,  wDea  we  csm 
to  read  him^  aad  this  we  take  to  beo  aiabi  fecomrneadbtioii  of  aatka 
who  are  to .  be  carried  ta  the  pock^  The  other  iodispevalble  req» 
aii^'Wlth  OS,  Is,  that  (hey  should  he.  pleasant  or  poetical.  Wo  da  m 
^ai-e^'foritiftahGe,  for  a  nocket  Jovenal;  thoagh  We  once  heard  •(  a 
^icottllh  gentleman,  whot  used  to. take  ops'  with  him  Itf  his Msatry 
walk^,'  that  he  might  haYO  o  hook  wjieki  he  sat  down  on  the  graia.  Wi 
adk>uld  as  lief  sel^tai  pciddle.  for  potting  onr  legs  iny  or  Ipnoga  pai 
hay coek  with  an  axaciUiowr* 


fRRNCH  AND. mOLISH  DRAMA. 

SiR,-^T  km'a  Frenchraan^yet  so  nninflueneed  by  hatioaol  prejadto, 
timt  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  ecknowledgfng  ffie  excMeooe  of  ytsr 
^a^ers.  Some  tii^es,  however^  1  am  vexed  wM  yio.  WhyhcKJ* 
SQCh  Admiration  6n  Italian  works,  and  nerer  praise  onr  Ckrfd^^Bmm 
HiB  Thca&e  f^  Ihrt  the  complaisaaee  te  read  aomeof  ihete,    joawi 
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tomdhioMi.  Mtttjrof  my  (oowatrymta^  ilow  rMding  ia  boudon;' 
woalll  certainly  be  proad  to  subscribe  for  your  InXcaior^j  at  the  falLr 
price  (twepence  each),  If  joit  deigo  to  take  tlie  hintdf  a  sincere*; 
MeiMk 

It  Is  my  ambition  to  direct  your  attention  to'  onr  Drama',  where 
every  unbiassed  mind  nlnlt  confess  we  far  lorpasa  the  r^t  of  the  world. 
As  for  yOvr  Shakespear,  nntatored  as  he  was  in  those  laws  which  pre- 
scribe a  scrapnions  exactness^  a  courtly  elegance^  a  tastefal  delipacy,^ 
his  works  are  as  inlerior  to  oor^s  as  a  real  landscape  is  taabeantiful. 
psttitiag  on  enameU  Had  he  been  lK>rn  a  Parisian,  lie  might  have 
been  a  man  ef  genlns.  To  come  to  the  point:  how  is  it  possible  to 
eologiie  an  author  who  makeaa  lung's  son,  the  hero  of  his  tragedy,  a: 
certain  peivon  named  Hamlet,  talk  of  his  mother's  pid  shoes— whosei 
Madam  Macbeth  tells  her  hnsbaod  to  go  and  wash  his  hlmds— and. 
whose  Othello  and  Deademoaa,  in  a  sce*e  intend^  to  bo  pathetic,  mlt 
•t  once  most  grotesqneiy  enter  into  n  conversation  aboi|t  their  dinnety 
«Dgigements  for  the  week?  Aksl  how  are  a  hero,  and  heroine  den 
gradeid  by  allQsioQS  to  their  domestic  economy,  and  above  all  to  tbeii* 
necessity  of  eating!  I  defy  oar  bitterest  enemy  to  point  ont  a  single 
instance  of  the  word  ^'  Tmatget^*  being  introduced  into  our  tragedies.  * 
No,  Sir,  we  are  not  so  barbarous ;  though  your  Shakespear  does  not* 
hesitate  to  speak,  in  downright  words,  of  ^Miseding,"  and  of  ^  sauce- 
fo  meat,"  and  then  vdds,  ^^  now  good  d^estion  wait  oil  appetite !"  This* 
is  gross,  and  destroys  all  devatioo  of  character.  I  akf  nothing  of  hist  oul» 
rageous  rhodomontade,«— it  is  too  notorious.  No  wondtir  it  provoked 
our  pun  upon  his  name,  whidi  always  brings  dowq  n  thunder  of  ap» 
plause  from  the  audience,  when  the  incomparable  Brunet,  after  spont- 
hig  a  string  of  bombastic  lines,  suddenly  tiirns  to  oqr  critics  in  th« 
fwrUrre^  Mid  exclaims,  ^^  N*aUj§  ptm  fair  d:uM  cuAT  qui  txriKi!" 
which  Is  very  witty. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  how  our  poets  and  your  Shftkespear 
have  severally  succeeded  in  ponrtnfying  the  sAme  charticters. '  1  trust 
yon  win  do  iso  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  permit  ine  to 
offer  a  lew  words  upon  the  Achille  of  the  divine  l^Cine,  end  the^ 
Achilles  of  Shakespear.  At  this  you  will  shake  your  head,,  add  say  ii 
is  hardly  fair ;  for  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  not  considered  your  bt^ 
play,  and  the  IpM^^aie  haa  been  declared  by  Voltaire  to>bethenobles4 
effort  and  the  oMMt  perfect  work  of  man.  I  own  it  does  appear  some^ 
what  invidiousL  However  I  am  tempted  to  make  choice  of  this  cha* 
facter,—- or  rather  these  characters,  for  they  are  q[uite  distinct  beings 
in  the  hands  of  Che  two  authorsy^I  say,  1  fix  opoo  them  <w  account  of 
my  having  It  in  my  power  tohrin^  fontard  an  extract  from  a  M$.  workt 
an  eWborate  criticism  on  Troilus* and  Cressida.  In  doihg  .(his.i  not 
only  give  fair  play,  but  am  wonderfully  anauied  in  obsefving  how 
stodiouslythe  writer  dwells  upon  those  pecoliarilies  which  h<  ima« 
gin«^  to  be  beauties,  but  which  in  rahUty  are  igrow  deformitiei..  It  i$ 
very  droll.    Here  it  is. 

^^  Shakespear  seems  to  hare  made  choice  of  the  story  of  Troilus  and 
Cr^siJa^  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  military  character.     He 
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sWwf  wtk  liitftl  tpmktttii^mMknrrAA  fsintans  u4ift»» 
?oUlo{,  tlM tteimbto nmt tlie amkbls.  Tke  love^cwlep^  ike Mpi, 
aadtlie  aomic  blhinMteft^^resonrtintii^rtl^ri  Imt  gaMraUjAlp- 
therance  to  the  main  design.  In  hit  other  plays  his  fighters  att  m 
mere  soldiers  >  tbejr  ham  sooie  aaose  4eas  to.th^ir  boseiiss:  wUph  i^ 
them  an  ;  the^  •  have  their  qoarrel  jaat,*  or  thejr  OMl  tlMU  hif^v 
it  is  a  strangle  for  posiev.  But  hare  tiMjr  hairei  so  eiuM4e«>e«l  h«^ 
th^  profMlon.  The  aAb  otigkMUad  i^  aa  tmA. of  gsJioptfy,  ssdi 
oontinoed  as  a  pdqt  of  honoar.  Itbecomeaa  by^aar  ciispmle.  hbn 
after  seven  year's  sieges  No  man  apfieala  to  it  as  he  dsmwsi  hb  seeii 
B  serf  ed  ivefi  enavgh  ftir  the  groandf^scork  of  a  jfoc^ratieia  #f  «9C 
Imt  It  g^ws  weaker  as  Helm  gtosi-oldas.  Th€9i  ^^  becaost  % 
know  not  h«w  to  leara  tA  Ho  one  cfa  be  perlearil|r  iM<esiMt4«i- 
oe^  Bieoelaaa  and  I^rk,  whp  aae  like  taK>  rival  aanasokay  nitk  tyt 
asseaiUei  l^roes,  while  the  kdy  m  th^kMgdaaiy  wlhoae  nue^ochs 
<>aaiief  possibly  aibct  the  crowd  oa  eiAher  side.  T^j.  cQinhat  Hitkit 
oaliiBg)-Hio  matter  fi»r^  the  caose,  proTided  th^are  re^alMlj^li^i 
Sedieis  these  aacieBiheiwea,  these  Gtraeka  aad  Tinpanaj  arecjHdff 
ainUlar  to  the  caqip  ^ntlemea  ol  ShahespeasTs  dayl  Aye,  aod  ef  l^ 
day  tdo^  and  of  a  thoosand  yearaheace ;  fpr  mtiire  aad  he  l^aev  sM 
the  ohaage  of  maoiiersw  She  aad  he  walk  hand  in  head  tkra^sgk  ti 
tlieaM>dlfiBatieaso£fMhioh,  the  saaiA  that  wias^  and  ta,  and  erecdtf 
hew  In  this  phy  he  Intsodooes  the  reader,  a  sijeat  aod  ioutiailHf  i^* 
telor,  to  aft  efioers^  mess,  whera  he  tenches  tlieai  by  turaa  vith  ^ 
magic  waodt|  hb  Ithnriel'a  spear,  and  erery  facalty  it  laid  etieatsb 
aonree,  wliether  good  oc  ill.  I^hey  talk,  and  he  farnlskea  thu  h^ 
ment  of  their  discourse,  giving  them,  goidea  breath*  TberaytMiai 
Phndaras  stand  behind  their  choirs,  sigaUieantiy  pointing  at  whifc«cr 
U  rklle9k>ds  or  contemptible  »  wli^ile  Shakespear  himself,  ia  hM  t« 
sweet  words,  whispers  In  onr  ear  the  loves  of  the  bey  Troikia  eodfr 
fUse  Cres^. 

^  Let  us  b4»gfai  with  AchiOea.  We  see  him.  here  diieated  of  mf»' 
natoral  maehioery,«-^e  has  no  comauuuon  w^  ^  Qiymp^a'  Hiesesch?^' 
as  in  the  IMad,-'*«.  very  niortal,--<and  indeed  tiif  Ithsft  esttmsblete^ 
in  the  play.  Howaae^,  being  ^  great  Thetis  son,*  he  shatt  bare  piiod^ 
The  Greeks  oai  hhw  <  the  sinew  and  the  forehaad  of  their  boat,'  vi 
BO  one  is  more  sensible  of  hia  importance  timn  hiaimll>  They  c^s^ 
proceed  wtthoat  hha,  while,  for  his  part,  he  choOfoa  tA  kai  the  ^  shf^ 
^  ing  lioft/'^to  be  solky  and  keep  his  teak  This  mood  AJb  in  a^ 
hto  haughtheas  and  indo|eace,  espedaUgn  as  it  magaiaat  tha  wiilMSt^ 
his  party%  Indeed  he  haa  one  reason  far  S  thia  hia  privacy,*  kiwt 
aworft  not  to  fight  afjainst  TrOy,  ^  tha  sake  of  one  e^  Priie'' 
daaghters.  This  oath  however,  with  sack  a  man,  la  lkkkaiahs<^v« 
ffotten ;  so  mnch  so,  that  it  requires  a  lettaa  from  H^iyi)a^  and  atokc* 
from  Pblyxeaa^  to  reashsd  bin  of  it.  ^or.  is  hia  passioA  lor  tiie  h^ 
much  in  hia  tlioogfats.    He  is  po  Roaieou    Fstroclua  saya  to  hlsa* 

< *  Roost  yoarteir^  tml  the  wetk  wsnfon  Cupid 

Shall  from  yqnt  oeck  pnioot^  hit  amorpua  fold, 
And,  like  a  dhew-drop  ftreoi  the  Tioa'a  maiie, 
Btabooktbeir/ 


]^pqw»  lie  ^nH  ^Mc^.^  tk^  «^  iwtw.<Jqpi4  rt  %>yiWiji.i«*ta 

character  in  the  piece,  while  he  and  his  hainble  servant  P^ti;pq\i^f  gltni 
tp  ci#  it  bj  th«  utw^  of  gref^n^S  tJH  th«3^  ♦«^Vr  t»WWl^s  jntQ.a  be- 
r^C  i^f  it.  ^t  A£|ipimiV>a,  apyd  tlve  Qvi/^fs  ^pp^oftf^fi  l^s  t^nl,  a^d  hooh 
bly  bff  him  taco9^  for4h,«Trlo  ^  %m9»^  •Qt^'  Mi  i«^  bi«  de|i|b/l^  J| 
i|  iW>4  fv  hH  pri4^  i  It,  ift  fiiotbar  pftp<V%rttt'  U?l  ^  W^iw  iMi^Vea* 
message.  lo  the  mean  time,  with  a  keener  relfs]^  %X»j).l^t$«  ^Jlhft 
^  scarril  jests,*  and  admire  the  slanderous  mimicrj  of  Patroclas,  while 
at  this  sport 

*  The  Urg«  AcbillM,  on  hit  prcMM  bed  tolling, 
Vipn  bk4(e^.pb^MHiigKAm<l«^M4  ^PP^^^«^* 

One  of  the  finest  toucJn^s  b  where,  hh  pridtj  being  hurt,  he  bpgfn^t^? 
moralize.  Thpn  tonu-s  Ufysafs,  and  mukys  ihh  i^ii^htj  m«n  a  mi^tjr 
yuppet,  with  his  '  ^^^rision  ntrdicinable/  pifiyiitg  opoa  ^p^m^  and  s«vJ*<^ 
hig  him  *  from,  the  low  eg t  noiv  ip  the  top  of  hjs  compass/  lit  |s  ii^gde 
thu'  Uer  of  th®  army,  whmi  he  fancies  himMlf  ^t  his  iwiSist  ^oi^jt. 
AjaX'  is  envious  of  his  iUustrioua  name;  Achillea  cannot  e-nvj  a^^jr 
^dy.  since  he  is  confe^fiedhr  above  4H  *  bat  be  h^tes  Iltctor  foj-  boii^g 
next  in  fame  U?  hiovst4f.  That  Hector  ^  a  daiigerous  neighbour,  I  If 
cannot  look  ^pon  him  wtthogt  fearing  that  the  world  may,  at  soqif  fu^ 
tur^  time,  compare^  ihi^m  tog*»iHer-  He  thcn^for**  * agtrly  Ursir^'ii  lo  K|l) 
him,,  <*.n4  in  his  *. great uess*  itUs  him  so  to  his  fiicf*  Tim  Is  lirvt^r.  olT 
his  ipjpu.  He  is  atigry  If  any  one  else  pre^iumcs  to  fjjjht  \vith  Mv.CljQff 
]E)ven  >fheaaboi^t  lo  Umat  him  in  his  teot,  be  ^^y^^^^ 

•^IHI  beat  bit  tilooa  with  Qrt«ki«h  ime  tit^nid^ 

WUH^^wUUi»X«qirniur.VUf9^l  (o^fyo^ri^fv*^        -..•... 

The  wounded  Pat roclus  is  brought  to  hrm, —  / 

*  Kin^dom'd  Achilla  in  enmcnotion  raget. 
And  bntlert  down  hinivelf.* 

He  is  described  as  ^  arming,  weepjng,  ^yrsiog^  Y^w'i'ig  vengeance,*  au4 
hurries  fbrth,  attended  by  hfs  myrmidons,  in  pursiiit  of  H^'ctor,  whom 
lie  finds  unarmed  and  alon^.  The  i:evejuge  of  Achiliet  caNiiot  ^  forego 
this  vantage.'  ^  Hector  ihm  great  muat  die.'  No,«omrocnt  is  needed 
here.  The  character  is  in  keeping  from  firjit  tp  last.  ,  And  if  ^  £rej^ 
Thetis'  son'  dragged  Hector's  body  three  times  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  ke  was  precisely  Ihe  man  that  Shake^year  kaa  delhieated. 

•  Compure  him  with  Herior-r-r^' "  .    . 

•  ««••• 

But  Ivare  ^  stop^  for  I  kaow  lU^hing  ^f  Hectpc,^  ^Bs  the  diving  V^cUxft 
bas.iyat  cpp(|esi:ekr^e4  tOMca.9W»Cis^  Im^^,  The  y^xtfier  of  t^^  aboym  apr 
pcar^  tp  be  p^t  of  hjs  Be^fi'S?,  \^  s^^h  ao,  AchilKs  \o ,be  ^aluxatvi^  ?  A 
fvllaw  w;ho  lolls  uj^)pa  ^  btd^  l^ufil^  ^^^^y  Ibluis  tosc^icjl  if^lN, 
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thinks  Dbthing  of  breakbgtn  oatb,  is  turned  loto  d«rision,  fighls  viri 
odds  against  an  vnarmed  man,  and  is  not  constant  in  love!  Sir,fJkii 
maj  ht  tery  natafal,  bat  certainly  makes  no  herd,  ^and  conaeqneodr 
k  tinfit.  for  the  dmma.  Allow  me  to  obserre  by  the  way,  tliat  Sake- 
ipear  seems  to  hare  followed  Homer.  Now  Homer  is  a  bad  proto- 
type in  these  days,  fot  be  it  remembered  Homer  did  not  write  to  ladki 
and  gentlemen. 

^hat  a  relief  to  torn  on^  thpnghts  to  the  Achllle  cf  the  poliM 
Racine !  Bow  tenderly  he  lotes  the  fair  Iphig^nie !  I^lark  fcov 
Bw0etlyhe  addresses  her^-*^^  Princesse,  mon  bonh^ar  ne  depend  qae 
de  Tovs  !'*-«-wh!ch  is  a  fine  idea,  and  iKAtttifttlly  expresaed.  And  bov 
fondly  he  folks— hark  I 

**  On  dit  qn*  Iphig^oie^  en  cm  lleox  anient, 
Dpit  bientdt  k  loo  sort.unir  roa  dMtio^e  l" 

As  he  is  the  hero^  it  is  not  proper  any  one  should  oatwit  bim  *  UlysM 
trieS)  bat  in  Tain;  this  isas  it  should  be,- in  order  to  keep  vpOa 
Bublimlty  of  the  scene.  How  diiferent  from  yonr  Shakespear  with  Im 
*^  derision  medicinable  !*'  To  crown  all,  the  diTine  Racine  ao  ad- 
tnirably  draws  his  characters,  that  they  nerer  Tary  from  the  beginnh^ 
of  the  tragedy  to  the  end,  bat  remain  the  whole  of  the  time  under  tht 
influence  of  one  passion  (lore  of  course),  and  actuated  by  nearly  tie 
same  sensations.    I  think  (  have  almost  said  enough. 

With  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  now  oiTer  an  opinion,  which  b  a 
high  compliment  to  the  English.  It  is  this :— I  imagine  their  language, 
if  properly  coltiTated,  would  prore  to  be  nearly  equal  to  oar's  ia 
strength  and  elegance. .  This  I  discof  ered  some  time  ago  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  Distressed  Mother,  translated  from  Racine  by  Mr.  An- 
brose  Phillips,  who  perhaps  is  not  now  altre.  The  al>oYe  quotatioat 
from  tlie  Iphig6nie,  following  such  strange  jargon  from  Troilas  aad 
Cressida,  are  enoof^  to  make  many  despair  ef  so  desirable  an  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  countrymen.'  Howerer,  I  have  hope.  Sn 
how  truly,  and  with  what  polltesse,  Mr.  Ambrose  PhilUpa  tnuislaki 
Hermione's  address  to  Ofestes : 

**  How  an  I  to  interpret.  Sir,  this  Yiiit) 
U  it  a  complimenl  of  form,  or  love  ?** 

This  is  positirely  equal  to  the  French.    Again,  Pyrrhns  speaka^ 

••  Oh,  Y«  a  heavy  tapk  fo  conquer  love. 

And  waaa  the  sool  from  bar  accoatomM  foadnaa*  I* 

Once  more.    They  are  cliarming  passages. 

^  Andromache  appeart!    May  I,  Madam, 
Flatter  ray  ticpes  lo  far  as  to  halieva 
You  come  ta  seek  me  here)** 

These  examples  induce  me  to  think  something  cad  be  effected  with 
your  ianguaffe.  Besides,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wigson,  a 
gentleman  o?  great  talent  (who  ingeniously  corrects  this  letter  as  ]  ge 
on),  has  made  an  entire  translation  of  the  Iphig6nie, 'in  the  er^'aal 
measure,  and  in  rh}me.    It  is  a  glorious  ornament  to  your  literatam 
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Tet  the  ii»nag«r«5  awarie  of  the  pKerterted  taate  of  the  toifn,  bare 
refilled  it,  candidly  confessing  thejr  do  not  belte?e  It  will  succeed  ia 
Tepresentation.  I  will  delight  you  with  a  specimen;  and  you. shall 
hare  the  French,  that  you  may  make«  |«dicbu9  comparison  betwpevi 
them*  It  is  Um  famous  speech  of  Achiile^  in  the  last  act,  j^h^re  pity 
and  terror  am.  womid  up  to  the  highest  pitchf  after.  hU  list^nipg  tq 
fpMg^iieVresoliitlon  to  be  sacrificed  at  tha^llar,  in  ffhedieqce  ttb  th^ 
crommands  of  his  father*. 

JekilU,  M  bien,  nVa  parloat  plas.    OMi«s«s,  craelle* 

Et  cberches  unc  mort  qui  voot  MOibU  ti  b«Ue: 

Pones  k  voire  p^r»  un  oamr  oAJ'entrtvot 

Moitii  de  rMpeet  pour  lui  qoe  <to  bain*  povr  moi. 

Une  jimia  fur«*tur  •*espftrt  de  oboo  mm9 1 

Vova  alles  k  TMHelj  ^  la^i* JV  ^'*!  ^'df me. 

Si  <§•  Miifc  et  de  merte  fe  eiel  e«i  mnkni4^ 
'  garnet*  dej>lu«deMngjNreemeleA*ottfum& 

A  cnon  eveugleamoer  tout  •era.tig^iiime's 

lJftprA^red«vi«edrateprrmtere^tetiiri«'|  '    >;  /    i.     ..   !  . 

Leb6eher,'par«is»eemainidi^riii«eeranverfli,    ./  •"  :  .     ■;  I 

Dana  tefiiiig.deabo«>fi«e«.x  nag^ia  difp^rv^l  ..  . .   ,  j    . 

Et  11,  dant  let  bdrreiiri  de  ce  d^sordre  e^Hrime, 

Votre  p^re  rra)>p^ 'fombe  et  p4ri|  lQi-fbeib«,  '      '         '    ' 
'  Alon,  de  Toa  reepcett  voyent  lee  trittea  fruity  ■  •' 

•     .  EeqoiiM»«aeB  lee  ooqps  qoe  vooe  aares  eon^ttits  I    (tl  Mrt) , 

Thus  soperbly.  rendered  by  Hr.Wig^n;    Erery  Hoe  \t  accarately 
giVen-^   '  -  *  ..   c. 

Jdma:  Well  lalk'nol  alibdt  iK^  Ob^y.iftrt'beapUefdlv  '  '  "' 
'  Aed-yieldlQS  death  which  yoa  ibinkaodellslitriilt'  »'*■'• 

■   '..,.  Tike  beck  to  yaw  fctber  a  heart  wbem  I  aee;      !  !  7    .  ,  • 

.|,<eaaotd.i|ty  lo.bim.ihaa  ofhatred  to  met    .  .    ,       .        ■ 

My  ■oul^'a  filled  witb  rage  till  it  oaonot  hold  more! 

Go,  Ma'am«  rothea1tar,andri!  raii)>erare,  ni- 

If  iho  heaireiM  av»  faNMah'd  for  blood  aoid  dead  bodie*,' 

ThereMl  be  more  than  enough  f^r  eaoh  God  and  e^fh  Ged^eie*  1  . 

Blind  with  love  ihroueh  alMefsal  conatratnta  I  shall  buret  | 

The  reverend  priest  iSall  be  victim  the  6rsi  1 

ril  knock  down  the  funeral  pile  lo;tbe.raud«  . 

V\\  make  the  «iick«: float  in  .me  imurd«rer*a  blood  f 

And  if*  in  the  midat  of  ibis  boKible  tipfoafi        t* 

Your  father  shouldr  (alJi  and  should  never  get  «p  mors. 

Then*  woe  upon  you  for  a.dMtileV4eughter» 

And  own  ?»wa«  yoyc«ilf  thaioomiaitied  the  aUagblef  I    (Bali.) 

Mr.  Wigson  has  at  present  gene  ont  of  the  house,  and  I  fear  inuch 
to  write  more,  wtthont  his  meet  good  oorreetione,  -  ft  is  therefore  to 
eonclade,  Mr.  the  Indicator,  with  the  most  perfect  consideration,  I 
embrace  yon  with  all  mj  heart,  and  am,  eteriutll^,  jopr  Teiy  obedient 
and  rerj  humble  serrant, .  PATaocLs. 

M«  the  Indicator  makes  his  best  acknowledgments  to  M«  Phtrocle, 
and  returns  his  embrace  with  as  large  a  piece  of  his  heait  as  M.  Pa* 
trocle's  aiUconqueriiig  criticism  has  left  in  his  bodj.  What,  he  fears 
howerer,  will  forjr  mach  shock  M.  Patrocle,  though  he  trusts  to  his 
piqdour  for  e^co^ing  it,  l^'tha^  he  is  so  far  gone  iq  the  sedqpt^Ons  of 
that  jff$ie  N9.tpre,  as  to  be  unytblfs  to  belp  lilLing  the  criticism  he  has  in-v 
piuded  in  his  owot    What  is  sai4  abont  the  officers*  mesa  in  particular. 
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tibt  tM  t6m^  Vatatditfhiitto'Miiie  tlfHie  viore  ilNf^Wmte  cowltF. 
4biHI  of  M.  t^iiXAls  ^  *1^T  <'^1^  €0fftfir9  H>  ^i^rliCe  in  HRfir  iw^ 
Mrftfi^H  'th<i«e  %iMy  %Mfy  timfb^cuM  x^tiavtettrs,  SkakspoAH^  wM  ^ 
XMt^ W  WelM|t«b.    (M  i\»  'iilttA  lim,  M,  riadKciitciir  is  <iin«d> 

with  which  he  it  an  infinite  nomber  of  etceUrat. 


The  following  song  ft  1V6lb  iA  Ifltt  (^f  by  Lj^T-  ft  has  been  I^ 
printed  in  Percjr*t  lUliqqea,  Ii^  l^VIy  in  jAr*  IbzUti^s  work  oo  ^ 
Litermlare  of  the  Age  df  ^iSKsabeth  ;  boi  kia  like  mw  of  those  happf 
things  in  conversation^  which  t  f rIeMi  ««mfot  cvtml  tf^ieiUng,  if  k 
thinks  there  is  one  hVare^lhat  do^s  ndtyhbir  ft«  We  cauniot  refer  fit 
what  Mr.  Haxlitt  has  laid  qI  it,  hUbebknas  we  are  alwaja  baring  tth 
son  to  find  #beb  We  inoM  want  4he«i,  being  of  4hat  description  of  pc*- 
pertjr  which  may  emphatically  becalled  borcowahle ;  bat  we  remeoiVr 
nis  adrising  us  to  do  tlie  rery  fliiog  '#>  kre  tbW  elding  wfCb  iL  Vc 
then  were  in  eomparalif?  healthy  and  thoo^hjt  we.  must  talk  oo  to^ 
end  of  the  ciiaptf^  •or  the  Veader  would  not  Ukf  it«  Such  la^  the  vaaicj 
of  sprightly  blood !  Ww  Are|(kd  thattbe  leaders  Kpprwte  thia wftk 
of  filling  op  a  space  at  th^  i^9  ^tiorr  tiaper.  We  dimvtft-vp^logise  fer 
our  present  week^s  number ;  t>ut  ucl  or  ^^1l^  dull  or  titmimiu  i* 
shall  thos  be  Alwa^FaMre  of  sonetbii^  to  concise  witb,  liko  agtesie 
two  ofgO^'M  ivtoe  vfifer diwner. 

Cupid  •ifdiWt<9iiiipiMo^flty«4  .   / 

Atcards  (<ir'6ifl«M|  Oupkl^MMfc.       •     • 
He  tflllfteft  li«»«|\ifnN^'tyo«^,<lmd  •«i«4mV'  ' 
H  it  BMtliei'c  il»v«^ikti4  ^Hm  ^trnpimwrn^ 
>tiaiBi |»<mn*o*    THeaOoWirWia^vw* 
The  coral- of  hi«*H^,  ilMB<ib« 

^      Whh  tUm,  tl\«  cry«tBl  of  lija  brow^ 

} KM  iha«n  iftHinay  C4mmfp9^m'm< 
'  r^lh  hiii  I 


!.W?S...  ,  .  1 


1  As lfl^l»he  f«l  bf r  bofh  W  , ,  ^    ,^ 
9iie  Honr,  ana  Cunid  bfind  did  ri*f. 

What  tkall,  aUft !  become  of  me  } 
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There  he  arriving  round  about  duth  Aie. 
And  take*  tonrey  witli  basic  curh>us  eye : 
No*  this,  now  that,  he  tatteth  teu^rly. 


No.  LXXIV.— WEDNKSDAY,  MARCU  7th,  1821. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PAJtIS. 

Mr.  Indicator, — ^The  following  pi<?ce  of  Biography  appeared  to 
tne  80  Verj  singolar,  that  I  thought  7t  might  afford  some  amusement  to 
yOa  and  yoor  renders.  '  I  ha?e  translated  it  from, the  Life  of  Gretry*, 
MYitten  l)y  himself,  in- thtt-e  Vplames,' and  entitled,  *' Momol^s  ^nd 
Bssays  upon  Mosic.'*  Ghjtry  is  knitwn,  I  beliete,  in  England  as  thh 
composer  of  llichaH)  C<rur  de  Lidn;  but  thelist  of  his  works  gir en  ia 
the  abofe-Wi^iont^d  pubtiration  eiiumerates  no  less  thatv'thitty^foor 
operas  composed  by  hlrti,  which  are  printed,  and  ^xteen  invtlahuscri^tl 
Hale,  the  surbjecf  of  thh  extratt,  ivas  an  Englishman,*  who  resided  at 
lVis,and  wrote  tJiree  pieces  for  the  French  theatre,  Hrhich  Srerer  set 
to  ifiosit  J}y  Gretry.  Hale  was  ihtrodticed  to  the  French  ^usfclan  by 
Saard  as  k  man  of  g^od  ancferstanding,  in  whom  a  fin«  taste  was  united 
nrith  originality  of  ideas.  He  must  hare  been  a  perfe^ct  master  of  th* 
French  tongue  to  hafe  written  for  the  theatre,  a  circumstauceJWhidk 
Ch'etry  remarks  as  singular,  and  thinks  that  no  one  in  reading  the 
pieces  would  hare  belief  ed  them  the  production  of  an  Englishman^  the 
style  was  so  clear  and  idiomatic.  ,  '  ' 

Hale's  first  piece,  adapted  to  music  by  Gretry  in  17S8,  was*  the 
Jtidgment  of  Midas,  and  wa»rejected  at  Court,  where  it  was cuStomarJr 
for  the  Gendtmtn  of  the  Bedchanihtr^ib  decide  opotr  the  mei^t  of  ifew 
plnrs!  *    • 

-  Afterwards,  by  desire- of  the  Ddke  d^Orleans,  it  was  performed  ilt 
the  house  of  Madame  de  M**.*,  who  played  the  part  of  CWo6  "  mAxK 
as  much  grace  as  nature.'^  At  a  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  thfc 
petformaOce  was  mentioned  in  rery  -slighting  terms,  and  the  orator's 
opinion^titMiomiifg  public,. Hale  heahiof  it,  and  dedicated  thd  Jndgtnent 
of  &(idas  to  :him  iiva  pleasant  saiirical  letter,  miUch .  Gretry  haji  gceat 
diMcuUy  in  persuading  him  to  suppress. 

At  last  the  piece  was  acted  at  raris,  and  was  weH  receiTed  by  all 
but  the  lawyers*  clerks,  who  wf*re  supposed. to  be  the  authors  of  th^ 
following  printed  letter  sent  to  Gretry  :— 

*  The  French,  with  tUcir  cliaracterisuc  niuioDarny».  transSbrmed  lui  nain«  li» 
D'llc!c.  ,  , 

Vol.  If. 
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"  Sir,— The  Lawyers'  Cferks  In^tte  jon  to  m  hisarfng  of  tbe  sramd 
perfonnance  of  the  Judgment  of  Midas,  in  which  piece  thej  consider 
themseWes  insaTled/' 

Gretry  addfl  pleasantly,  ^^.^hfc  vecoud  represelitation  of  the  Jodj- 
ment  of  Midas  was  in  truth  a  Itttle  stormy,  but  the  clerks  lost  thax 
suit." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  rartous  success  which  the  Judgment  tf 
Midas  met  with,  thai  Voltaire  wrote  the  Mlowing  fmatram^  whkk^ 
piece,  Madame  Denis,  ga? e  to  Gretry  :— 

La  Goiir  »  deni|rre  ie«  ckiiiM» 
Doni  Parii  a  dii  rlen  merveillr*^ 


GrHry,  let  orcUlcii  <)m  gr^nck 
Soiit  Mtiv^nt  de*  jrniiidi 


t  gniiidn  oreittet. 

AYhich  may  be  rendered  thns  in  Engtlsh — 

n*he  Coort  hat  derided  tliOM  eeog* 
Whicli  Pnris  received  with  iiucb  cheer*  f 
GffHf 3^  life  enr*  off  the  f^rtfnt 
Are  frequently  very  gnai  emra. 

Of  the  seoond  piece  whkh  Bale  wrote,  Gretry  sayi^  ^^  II  is  usefetf 
to  praise  the  Jeatous  liover  ;  the  public  harp  ncTer  ceasrd  to  consider 
it  A  model  af  its  kind." *     It  was,  however,  much  disliked  at  tk 
rehearsal,  which  took  place  at  Versailles  on  the  day  of  Ita  irst  icf  ir> 
^Qtatioa»  and  so  certain  did  its  doom  appear,  that  when  Gretry  ns 
4iniDg  with  the  Cveotlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  seT«ral  af  tii^m  thoaglit 
proper  to  condole  with  him;  hebieigged  them  toaak  tlie  Kiiif*sptr« 
mission  to  begin  the  evening  with  this  play  instead  of  another,  wbidi 
it  was  to  ha«e  succeeded.    The  King  contented.  .  The  fate  of  tJtt 
jealous  Lover  entirely  changed  in  the  perforpiancei  and  ^  I  own,** 
aaya  Gretry,  *^  that  this  transition  from  a  decided  faiiure  to  a  brilliant 
aoccess,  j<i  so  short  an  interval,  was  to  Hafae  an4  to  myaelf  a  delicieof 
•  moBient."     He  4Uintinues,  '^  what  refte^tioos  might  not  be  made  aa 
4he  vevqlntions  which  a  work  undergoes  before  it  Is  acted  and  jodged— 
on  the  uncertainty  which  must  be  ielt  even  by  authors  of  the  greatest 
experience." 

The  third  comedy  which  issued  from  the  pen  of  Hale  was  naawd 
Unforeseen  Kvents,  and  was  the  last  work,  of  that  axithor.  Gretiy 
«ays,  ^*  I,  more  than  any  one,  ought  to  regret  tlie  loss  of  mcii  fine 
talents :  if  death  had  not  taken  from  this  world,  in  the  flower  of  Ym 
^(^  a  mm  who  not  only  hafi  the  clearest  ideas  himself,  hot  Imew  bet- 
ter than  any  one  how  to  larrange  and  perfect  thoise  of  others,  nanj 
works,  without  doubt,  would  have  followed  those  I  have  mentioned." 

Without  further  iotrodaction,  I  shall  now  endeavour  ta  give  you 
the  fifogr^iphieal  Anecdotes  of  Hale  in  Gre^y*6  own  words  :«^  . 

^<  Halie'had  passed  his  youth  fh  the  service  of  the  British  nary, 
pvhere  apparent^'  the  excessive  use  of  strong  liqliors,  and  an  accideDt 
which  he  informed  me  he  had  received,  occasioned  a  Weakness  on  htf 
4utig^.     While  he  wKs  aboard,  he  and  a  party  of  officers  got  intoxicated 

*  From  t)»e  description  ptveo  of  tlie  plot,  it  is  evidently  taken  from  Mr*.  C^nt* 
*!lvre*ii  comedy  of  The  Wfliider,  although  Gretry  doet  not  leem  to  be  aware  of  ibew 
being  «uch  •  piny  in  Eqgliah* 
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^!th  pxinch  -,  And  his  ftir st  rfarlnjtthe  ntgW  ww  »greit'lh|il  he  Omm^  « 
IVoaie  of  sii^rHs,  whhih  the  motioii'^f  t4i;  te^sd  taii  lolM  t^wacdk  iiiak 
He  lived,  however,  rery  soberly  at  Paris;  all  other  tast«i  mtt;  pal« 
^lotts  seemed  wriilHrtated  Irt  hlift,  tn>  aiaiwate  that  of  low.  Tlia  Itws 
^f  hlf  fortune  had  occask>A«d  hit  cotnhig  lo  Farif  to  ooiioealhis Indl^ 
^nce,  and  ti  tad/  of  «iat  ciif  AhsipnUod  vm  remifiidet  of  his  ^top§Hy* 
ft  was  then  h^  became  6tic^fk%d  for  ihiaJrtieatrr^  «nd  oonsUntlf  fr©i 
«]aented  rtre  Catt  da  Cateao  (lh«  flrtlar)  a«  the  Wins  fto/al^.  Hate 
spoke  little,  but  always  wdl ;  he  noYor  thought  h  worti  his  while  t9 
taTkapon  snVjeets* which  are  supposed  to  be  generally Icnown^  but 
would  ^aterrapt  the  common-prtac$e  chatterer  by  saying-in  a  d>ry  tmm 
^thhtis  prfnted.*  He  nmrlted  Mi  *Ap¥obatle<Piofiflwt  was^aiidby  a 
«l^ht  nqd  of  tWe  head.  If  th^  pat  Mm  ^ut  of  pattenoa  by  tlwir  now-; 
«ense,  he  crossed  his  logs,  cowpres^ng  them  with  all  ht»  o^ght,  took 
the  pfncb  df  shnf,  wWch  he  alwaya  carried  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  looked  another  way.^ 

**  The  judgment  he  pronounced  apttn  new  plee^awas:  Irrevocable  { 
and  the  newsmon^ifi  fouhded  th^  bets  upon  his  petkieai  conjec- 
tures, tt  is  easy  t#  bfliere  that  Hale  expected  from  wiker  men  the 
e^me  harness  of  ihteHt^  Hvhkh  he  himeelf  possessed,  and  Which  ia 
4i<ftisp{cuoQs  in  his  works ;  be  had  net  the  power  of  ifft?eidtion,  but 
there  were  few  things  which  did  not  imppore  in  his  hands ;  he  waa 
sfow  fit  hii  prddclctl6ns--^t  ^tf  nee  say  he  wad  idle,  Indeed  no  one  can 
Be  so  wM  h  eottstantly  reacting,  bat  he  had  within'  bimr  that  rigid 
yet  c6nsolator7  principte  of  crittelam,  wMch  a  bandred  times  rejects^ 
before  it  onoe  pronounces,  ^fhat  la  veil  doile/    Many  people  h^fe 

I  noted,  and  sfill  cobtinoc  to  anete  lum^  a«  a  model  of  ingmtitttde* 
at  I  f  I'mfy  bellere,  that  absorbed  Hi  hiS4>wb  idea^  he  merely  fdrget 
fits  benefactors  as  he  would  hate  ^ne  hie '  tfwtv  b^'factiens.  Being 
forced  to  fight  with  a  tnan  who  l^ci^teid  Irim^aM^  hatkig  lent  hint 
tnon^w^ich  he  £dufd  not  repay^  Ha(e,:tf;etf  4l}MtMing  turn,  said  with 
iriik  EngTIsfi  p4ftc^m,  <  If  I  were  bof  yeu^dettttfi^l  woAld  kiA  yo«;  if 
ere  had  witnesses,  1  wouM  wound  yeu^;  as^  ^e  ar^  alone^  I  forgiveryon*^ 
^*  Soon  after  I  setit  hkn  a  sum  of  moher  if^tmr  the  Duke  <)*0rleane) 
mt  whose  hooae  i  bi^  bmight  iotot  4lM '  Jddgi^^lit  of  Midas ;  he  did  not 
janswer  my  note,  bat  merely  saki  to  the  serrant,  ^  very  well.*  Alter 
liaeing  met  htm  twenty  times,  at  laat  I  sakI  i^  kirn,  *  Tsopipose  y&fk 
teceiTed'^— ^^  Yes/  said  he^  antf  I  i^al  not  astonbhe^  that  he  did  nbt 
add  a  word  of  thanks.     ' 

^  The  first  day  of  the  veprerientlitkm  of  the  JealoaaliOter  M  I\irky 
be  wrote  to  me  the  following  note  :-«•'  I  am  not  able  to  come  to  your 
boose,  come  therefore  to  me  directly,  apd  bring  with  you  abont  ten 
louis,  without  which  I  must  go  to  prison,  instead  of  this  night  attend- 
ing the  opera*'  His  bed  was  snr^oaMed  by^bailiflfs,  for  Hale  had  tuf- 
imd  jadgniMit  t^^g^hy  d^iiMri^  in  aH  actktat  which  had  keei^  brodg ht 

^  Thi*  ihiti  in  HMe  reMiadt  oii^  of  fh^  ple«iaarirA«l  i«  CbldMiik^i  fUHVNaf* 

7^  «ftMfMf «  MMPfi,  ypi  OMMl  civilly %tceriii|^« 
Wheo  tliey  jtidued  without  skilL,  be  wm  still  hard  of  liearins| 
H^hemthi^tiilkt40fthiir  If aphaeU,CotregiiiH^aid  sniff  ' 

lie  tftirted  hi*  tr^mpMy  aa4  ^ijfU9k  mujr%      '     "'  "         '    ' 
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•gaimrliiiii  bf  the  wosuto  whd.had  iqnandered  the  remainder  of  Is 
fortiln^  and  wko  yet  exacted  tkf  wnt  of  4he  room  she  bad  girea  ^ 
atherlMMta.  •  "*    • 

'<  k  was  with  the  sime  coafidpooe  and  npnchaianoe,  that  beiafc«R 
day  at  the  house  of  a  frieiid»  he  put  on  some  clothes  of  which  he  stv^ 
in  need^  and  went  away.  Ilis  friend  came  in  soon  after,  and  m  bi^ 
to  chanjpe  hit  dr^issv  cookl  aot  find  all  he  wanted.  Hale  wfis  the  Mir 
person  who  had  t>een  in  tlie  apartmcat^  h^at  no  one  dare4  to  Ksptci 
him.  At  night,  howiTver,  (he  fieatlemanm^t  hiro  at  the  colEpchoe*, 
and  pQ4ttng.h«(  hand  on  Hale*s  knee,  said  to  him,  ^  Are  pot  those  v 
patthiUMtaiB  V^^  Yes,*  said  he,  M  had  none/ 

^Mt  is  far  from  -my  Wenlloa  toi  throjw  ridicnle  on  the  character  t( 
sack  a  mlm;  he  eduM  not  blosfar  for  actions  which  w«rw  in  himi^ 
Tt^sultof  tiled  a«d  Unalterable  principles.  I  knew  htm  for  a  kc: 
Irhile  pearly  naked,  yet  pity  was  not  the  sentimmt  ha  inapirrd ;  ^ 
noble  conntcnance,  and  the  tranqailHty  depicted  on  it,  seeaaed  to  sij, 
^  I  am  a  nmn  u  sphataidrafdo  I  oe^pd  !* 

*^  If  th^  teoaiiiaflon  of  a  slow  disorder,  not  painful,  bot  tf  hich  9tw 
spares  it  iHctha,  had  been  protracted  bnt  for  a  fortnight.  Hale  woek 
have  k'ft  us  another  work,  andXhis  work  would  haire  insured  ban  th 
coiapetence  due  to  superior  talent*  It  wasdesij^ped  for  the  Trisaei 
theatre.  :   - 

^^  A  few  dayn  before  hb  death,  he  arawkd  to  see  me ;  I  vas  ce»- 
fined  to  my  bed  on  account  of  my  old  complaint  (ex|iectoratios  (^ 
blood);  he  comforted  me,  and  assured  me. that  he  felt  better  ererj 
day,  and  should  fibt  b^  l^tu^  before  he  wrote  the  piece  for  Ih^  Triaaw^ 
which  he  was  eagec  ito  finish,  as  h^  wished  to  set  oot  for  VnucF 
llale  net er  began  to  urite/until  hfe  had  the  whole  of  his  wo^^  arrattfrj 
ia  his  mind.  I'h«d<reraArked  io  his  preductions,  that  when  heiM 
f  I  hate  finished,*  there  Tie#n)ned  no  Ipbi^t  any  doobt  with  him  ?s:' 
the  incidents,  the^skuMloas^lor  the  manner  in  whh^h  he  woqid  couk^ 
them  I  cun  ther^9fV»'ba!,0ArAain,  that  thp  ^ork.  which  I  regret » 
absoiai^ly  tcrmiBated^^an<lthat<»  as  |lie  great  Earipe  said,  ^^herep^ 
mained  nothing  but  tor.;wirjte  it/  ^  Of  what  kind  is  jrovir  new  prtr: 
said  I.—'  It  isa.PoftTigueie.fiiilyoct,'  ansirered,  h«i  *!»nd  1  thiakr« 
will  like.lt.*  He.die^l  a.  .few  dilfa  t^fp^y^nn^y  ^^Mng.  niore<^  :W 
situations  of  his  oper*  them  of  Ihi^pwn.  ^  Jh  ki4  in  ais  hiMids  a  W 
pf  th^  postTToad^ :  ho  was  goings |^  ■  rjEJoin  i)ifi;^bject  of  his_ioTC,  asi 
while  choosing  a  route  by  which  he  mightlnTOtd  the  Kigh^  vuw>t»>^ 
tP9U  iqnieUy  t|at  road:,^vh)dreia  Aenaipaies  ^umatiiO^/^  \  0»  B. 


;  Sti^— 'Having  soma  iiftlle  notion* iof'Iawlhbrship.  nysrif;-!  «aa  wfT 
easily  concelre  that  as  Editor  of  a  periodical  paper  ytm  are  sosr- 
tiiiiesrediicedtoia:lo«rebb^ofroat4tr,  paddling  afoog  with  diflissii? 
among  little  shallows  of  thought,  or  quite  becalmed,  and  whtstUafsfef 
a  breexe  of  fancy.  In  tht*  belief  I  lake  the  liberty  of  so^^e^ny,  tia* 
there  is  a  ipccies  Ipf  poetry  very  little  attended  to,  hot  very  well  avt^i 

Hention,  which,  ^^en  a  tino  such  as  X  hare  ajluded  to  ahafl  »i 
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«frlvo^  it  wi\l  W'i  liKidi^lt  ffiori  of  thBJmdieaUir  to  lotrodifOfi^  k),  pro:*f 
.p«»r  notice.  Enovi|(k-^9  be«n  said  of  every  i>tber  kind  of  povtrjr.;  Thii; 
.  £ptc^  the  DnMoatic,  the  Ii.^ric,  i^nd  the  Pastoral,  ha^e  ha^  tJiefr  folk 
t^n  re  of  comment  and  enbguinu ' .  Bjit  nobody  writes  al^'tit  the  f^lauU^ 
call  .  And  yaX,  tbU  ia a  dittiii€t4|>ecle9  of  UpetfiTf  <)isiiDct  ki  ita|iina^ 
and  asuociaUons,  wJilch  aro  iikewif^  ■%«  g^&nd  atthejr  are  pecbliar*^ 
I  aiTiM  a  loes  to  .o/pqciaoVpot  op|r  for  the  nrgle^ct  of  the  very  littb! 
igphioh  has  been  writtenof  jhif  kind,  bat  for  the  jscarcUy  itself.  I  aoi 
not  A  po«t  q»}rMlf ;.  my  icWa  hnve  not  beep  trained  ta  run.  |n  cout:^e|  ^ 
my  tl^oughti-ily  lik)e  swallowt,  wJthoat^M-cler  or  coatroni,  and  not  liki« 
vild  gee^e^  in  Jhtrma  ami  fifares.  Nevertheless, , prosaic  as  t  am.^  JJ 
oannot  i^  down.ibr.  Bivar  49, Ramsgate  or  Margate,  or  «ail  from  DpV^r; 
%Q  Ihe  DovBS^  wUhoatfe?Ung  no^sejf  as  it  were  oppressed  by  the  mag- 
nUHe,  subliiohy^ and  i^ov^Mj.of  the  scene..  The  sea  itself,  that  mata-? 
•Vielt  vepresenfatife  of^^t^rnity,  .is  an  ineihaiistible  toarc^tof'ideailj 
When  I  have  called  to^^mind  the  many  £ne  things  trhich  hare  been  said 
l>y  po«ta.sit^i^g  nndai;  trtei^,  by  litllc. prattling  brooks,  on  the  sides  01 
hills^  j/R.^awery groves  and  bowers,  &c«  &c.,  Ix^u^not  imagine  wlgr 
n^pof^iias  tried-  the  io9piralioi|:pf  sitt^i^  lit  the  bow  of  a  fine  vessel 
on  a  clear  evening,. .wh^n  the  snn  has  just  sunk,  and  a  Yresh  breeze  ia 
Uowtng  abafty  the^colls  0>ing  foand,  the  white, cliiB  declining  int6  th^ 
horjioii,  the  Sfnloc^  ^t^  about  with  their  .arms  folded  jpis  the  vessel 
pcudsi  along  ^fore  the  w^,  listening  tq  one  who,  with  a  clear^bke 
and  a  Kentish  dialect,  sings  ^*  1joo»q  every  sail  to  the  breeze  ;*'  %prbile 
at  interrals  is  heard  the  splasKof  the  lead  line,  and  the  finely  toned 
chaunt  of  the  man  who  heaves  It—-'*  and  a  half  foor.^* 

I4  seems, somew hat  sfrnnj^e  that  r<*adors,  who  can  enter  with  spirit 
.into4hec,ircainslpncos  of  villa  j;e  life,  its.ci^res^its  lovek,  arid  h^  tficrry^ 
makingt^  ^W  read^C^rpbbr,^  aind  Bloomfi^I'd/ and  GoTdkMSVh',  aHflX*uli» 
iynghiim,,and.  PMrniy  and  who  admire  M6r]tnd*s  pictures. ^hotdd  (Ml 
so  iastldioasly  wTth  the  )iom«'ty  part  of  a  Sekfartng  trnV  Na^l^ai 
Poetry  may  be  divided  iiUo  two  parts:  you  may  fipd, names  forlhMJ 
if  .you  please*  .  One  treats  of  the  subject  as  ironiiected  with  the  world, 
developea  ifi  ivssoclates  ^nd  Us  cohs^'qaences,  c&rfiet  us  into  thfA^DHik 
of  lis  mysteries  placink'.us  ttnder  huge  rocks 'in  wAvi'-#oro"clfv#wii; 
brinffs'us  acc^uaf^ted  wtlji  ttie  inHabltai^f^'jor  the  detp^  ihewi  'Hs^'fHil 
wonders  (ol' a  ^^Urm,  and* W'^^^^  our  ipinds  to  the  grasp  i>f  f)CMk^ 

mjuesty,  (hat'we  no  Wi|J[e^r  Waiti  stjfl^i^ient  tehsion  to  k«*|y*«Ml|»t  «mI 
sailprs  without'  oi^r  re/;rfrd:  Tlie  other,  "rtbt  presuming  beyond  the^fneifc 
As,'tl|ey  apjpeaf^  CpiYlln^ft  ftsetf  to  a  deroriptlon  of  Ti^tferslfnmedtafety 
.connected  with  hUmaq  life.  The  btisthe?s  of  a,siHk);r,.fi?s  ititrbduetfvn 
to  the  sea^  his  |>orf^,  hl.f  toflsi'jhijr Ifinpes.' and'his  reward ;  Mie* WruC- 
'ture,  beauty,  and  mana^M1n^nt  of  bin  stirip;  these ' nre  tho' prvnclpit 
objects  on  %khich  the  minor* c^ivlsfdn  of  "P^autie^l  P6tet#y  dilates.  The 
S|npwreck  of  t'alconoT,  thotrgfl  phrtakfn^  of  bofh^  belon<«  riilhev  1% 
Jthe  n6b)er  s'pecUi.  ^t  is  some  time  since  I  read  U  ;*  but  W I  raeoTtect 
'rightly,  it  has' {.lie  fault  c^  being  elivHopeti  ^na  poin|^tfSilctfe«i'nf 
persons^  and  overl^tfed  ^jthbldsslca1«1IU9f<in<  Of  Vhe^ine^'lfpeelei 
are  those  sea  sotigs  which  flutter  onTailiiigs,  and  Jengagf*  alt.tli^4«imiL 
itig  of  pretty  Polls  and  Sues,  and  in  whieh,  to  'say  iht  itnXh;  tH^  €lr^ 
'i;umstances  are  pretty  nearly  of  one  and' the  same  kind.     Tlve  h^pre 
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H^gfM  iU  ctreer  as  a  watmmn,  and  we  Haty  fttnej  Km  a  t^^  joQik 
fn  all  ibe  cluirm^  of  white  ribbed  stoekings,  brewa  jacket,  jfMpw 
Maudkerchtef,  4dd  hat  of  toti|;  roosh  nap  and  Hbbeo  hand,  fcltf  vkm 
limbic  leifiie^  Joe,  Toito.  or  Ben.^  He  capUvMet  a  loDg  dbofe  bsi, 
Mher  Bet,  Naotf,  Or  the  daogNei^  of  a  #ash^r#dflMii  or  fauiMe  zU- 
hotfse  tandhid^.  While  the  cui^retit  of  thei^  liv^t  seems  to  be  as 
saiodth  and  at  feij  as  the  Thames  cm  tlf^  daj  of  a  rcNrHigumafeb,  he 

f^tB  ^rcif^,  a  inisfortoti^  which  causes  aiore  Of  Sorrow  tlMm  avrpnsf . 
he^  lametir,  kfes,  tow,  etcbange  presmits  (he  fftHo^a  thiaJileor 
Boas^wife,  aod  <he  a  broach  or  tobacco-bot),  and  part.  She  funis  her 
loTSf  to  account  ib  lu^reasiny  her  indlisVrf  at  boiiif<,  and  be  Ms  Hi  rais. 
(hg  hik  cotfrage  ih  dahger.  She  thiaki  on  hint  as^she  duns  saockiao 
6r  ltash<^  ttows^rs,  and  he  on  her  is  he  loads  bfs  gan  or  goes  aMir  ia 
&  g'al^.  'the  catastrophe  varies.  Soaretime<f  ft  Hike  hero'a  dewth  ia 
battle  6f  hf  kli1pwr<»ck,  and  hfs  traelo? ^'s  of  iU>ctfse  on-  the  arrffal  of 
ih^  niewS:  flom^hacs  bis  rettktn  and  grtdng  pressed  agidn  Befiore  le 
iitd  even  set  &W  foot  on  shore,  and^  the  breakhig  df  bet  heart  witk  ariff 
M  <iie  disappointment :  somethrfes  the  tncowstandjr  of  the  fair,  and  the 
loter^s  going  ib  sea  again  tn  despair,  gettkig^iiito  the  hottest  of  fie 
4ghf,  and  dying  with  the  riatne  of  his  Crae!  ¥M  On  Ms  I9p^.  Yet  it 
ihere  to  me  in  all  th^Se  an  expressible  charm.  SowfO  of  the  aooy  are 
porely  narrative,  and  fn  these  the  precision  is  a  strikbig  Stiimn, 
Some  begfn  With  the  Met  date  of  the  actMi  Or  dfcmsslanee  whici 
consOtotes  tlie  subject,  at-r- 

**  In  nfvenfven  hoA<1rf^d  an<f  .ntnety>iitne, 
Oto  the  twtfniy-foarili  or  Jane^'^dc:. 

with  manj  repetitions  of  ^  Said  the  captain,  said  he,**  and  *^  th^a 
said  onr  l>old  captain.'*— But  the  main  beaat  j  of  these  songs  if  the 

r>feHjr  aad  force  of  the  images  and  iignr^s.     In  a  battle  tfong  whick 
ooca  hcardf  the  horror  of  the  scene  was  conveyed  In  Mi  expmsin 

lisc*^ 

«*  Ao4  tbe iceppen  #er«  •frMmfng  with  gore* 

Asolhaf  dascfibiog  a  ship  sailing  ont  of  port  with  fair  wind,  begins 
:will^  -^  "Whan  .oar  anchors  were  weighed  to  the  bows.*'  I  do  not  io» 
lead  0  rfcommeud  those  sparioas  sea  songs  in  which,  while  there  are 
vJew  ae%  tetma  iatrodnoed^,  the  images  are  not  ezclosireljr  naoticaf, 
fcalgsoaina  sea  songs^  unsophisticated  effusions  of  a  sailor's  heart,  who 
knows  liftla  or  notHng  beyond  his  rodder  and  compass,  and  fe,  in  the 
^oads  of  the  fiaa  old  song,  *^  All  os  one  as  a  piece  of  his  ship."  Soch 
aonga^  for  eounple^  as  <'  My  name  it  is  Tom  Tough,'*  "  WiO  "Watch," 
j^Tom  Bowling^"  and/^  tapping  old  stairs.*'  In  all  which  ihtj 
deseribe  I  feel  an  intense  intetest^  I  cannot  tell,  either  by  my  own 
feelings  or  by  reasoning  on  the  facts^  why  the  scenes  of  oastoral  aod 
agsicldtoral  Ufa  shoold  be  dwelt  on  ^ith  more  pleasare  than  is  felt  w 
raildingof  ^rta^  tier*  of  ships,  trim  cutters  ablj  manned,  fishing-nets, 
idiaak  M^  ^fi^^^"^  .^  ^^^^  shiagles^ .  white  sails,  and.  streaming 
f4ndants»  JL  fm  tree  ia  certainly  a  jfine  <ighi,  but  not  a  fiber  ow 
shao.a  aUp  in  full  aaii*  The  unloadiog  of  a  fine  well-stored  ressel, 
jrild  tko  carrying  of  her  qirgo  into  the  warehouses,  may  well  bear  com- 
parlsoo  with  the  getting  in  of  a  harvest.  A  neat  green  and  white  skiff, 
deep  but  thinly  made,  and  dancing  lightly  at  its  moorings  on  a  gr^eu 


iBt  widrin  A  lai^e  Urhour^  is^n  aighl  4o  wWch  I  aa  icmnp^re  op  tmil 
jolject  wilh  wHich  I ««  icqvaiotecl,  unless  It  be  it  fiiif  ckao  o;^  C^og 
in  a«rich  sieadow*  Aod  wlmi  cen  ^uiU  the  pleuimxif. bring  (Im  Rn^ 
to  wftlk  over  a  fine  wi^y  buf  jost  %U/^  4h«  (|<ie  Mn  IVt  H  ?  flofr  ln<r 
vttiitgily  l«rel  \  lloyr  ^voT^««it«re  of  ^Ferfe  I  A  fiA<^  Jl^O  <^nnQt  «^i|l4 
kunlMt  the U«VD ;b« severed  «ritb  ymng^kildtffi i(t  play^  or « a<w»l| 
«f  neriy  cooplef  fUocte^  Bat  I  •mvfll  ^t  ri«i  rov^  tp  tpo  gi^eAl  • 
lenji^ 

t  Jhmpt  theo^lMt,  frm»  ffhat  I M^  iflU,  7M1  wiU  faka  tbeie  ml^ 
jecto  Into  ^mt  .«:oMideitli^».4P»4  i^vile  epme  «C  t|ie  modfrir  poeMi  i# 
■mIm  t»itLofae«uUiig«io)fV|ge«  »Qd»4iart  leaidepice  AtAM»fU;9^M 
port  l#vn,  wiMre  tWy  loakoAnchory  Aod  rar«i9  #«4  MhliMicdl  ve^eta* 
XMi«Mjr«fMrttlieflilNNiiniet4riiobifetfkdltoCUnt  tbatitKUimi 
tlieir  mkA  with  aa  £oe  Co^djip  Ji«y  Ibat  €Vi  be  got  Irom  aa  i^Luid 
resMknce,  be  tbe  coonUy  as  fiiKi  at  it  miijr.  And  there  is  o^e  pioflem 
|HMt  lb  pavtiottbup,  tombomfoufHmj  eajithet  an  old  friend  JMgs  hia» 
lo  ^*  do  ibis  in  wieib  ranee  of  hifli;^  and  in  prefSpiisnce  to  carrying 
«be  Mnsfo  inio  eneb  Tile  pfa^:es  aa^EiircsiCoort,  tbe  Castle,  and  4bo 
Hole4o4bn.W«lL  Onlf  Omk  of  tbe  Kkum  At  tbe  IIole*io4her 
Watt  >«-l  sAi  Sir^  yoor  obedieni  aeffani  aad  constant  jeader, 

P.S.  A  few  words,  tHienf  tlaie  sertes,  on  the  sabject  of  Waterings 
frtnces,  wotfid  be  tenr  aeeeptaMo  to  some  of  joor  renders.  The^  am 
nlaees  wbkb  lie  na<for  base  impatallonS|  tbe  effect  of  a  nAgut  pre« 
^Qciioe* 

BUA  Tpmnt  miOlCATQR. 
'  The  ingenlons  author  (we  hake  feeentment)  of  tbe  artMet  wilb  thn 
itfgnntttre^  Eiia,  in  the  London  Magaaiiif,  cemplaflns  of  vs  for  -saying 
ebat  >be  was  ^  a  Mr.  I.r-*K^'  This  is  an  etasion  bnt  too  charaeteristie, 
we  nrtddttaod,  of  the  deter  botmendaoione  Wi4ler.'  Call  bimsetf  wfant 
iie  may,  we  deny  that  w^  csHed  bhn^L-^.  The  name  we  mentioned 
was  one  of  four  plain-spoken  honest  syllabtesy  belonging 4oa-respeel^ 
able  friend  of  oars,  nhose  pardon  we  most  beg  for  confonnding  bini 
with  this  his  too  fortunate  mimic.  He  aays,  that  ^^  a  writer  whose  real 
name,  it  M«ms,  is  Boldero/'  (k  H  with  great  scorn  that  we  acknowledge 
-we  cannot  help  laoghing  at  this  and  some  other  tpassages  of  bis  titade) 
that  a  writer  whose  real  name,  it  seems,  is  Boldero^  bnt  who  amuses 
the  town  nnder  the  signatare  of  -*-—  (mentioning  a  signatore  which 
nerer  appears  in  these  papers)  charges  him,  Elia,  with  not  writing  the 
articles  nnder  that  name,  &c« :  and  in  another  part  of  his  petnlant  Imi* 
tation  of  our  friend^s  style,  (written  doubtless  after  he  had  lost  te  som^ 
occasional  player  at  whist)  beaccpses  us  of  being  ^sasains  of  this  aecjr 
e8Bence,*-«fellows  who  not  only  iorliid  him  ^^  lo  Uany  longer,  bat  tn 
have  been  at  all  i**  and  therefore  he  cries  oat  apon  oar  *^  ancestors  to 
look  to  it.*'  As^if  a  man  of  the  name  of  £)ia  coald  have  had  any  an« 
cestors !  To  M tribute  the  labours  of  as  two-penny  authors  to  a  persofi 
eren  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  an  eminent  banking  family,  aarours  ot 
too  sorry  a  spirit  of  jesting;  but  what  .will  the  reader  aay^  When  he 
hears,  that  Klia,  with  all  his  personalities  upon  otbev  people^  «nd  the 
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io^fertiit  knarery  of  kilt  H  ^tetmf/b  neither  more  nor  I^sm  tfcu  tta 
iftfj  Mr.  ^^b,  for  whom  be  pr^ndi  we  took  h'mk  ?     And  yet  he  Ws 
not  an  opinion  of  bimdcif  sufficlentlj  handsome  to  acknowledge  erm 
that !     If  indeed,  It  be  not  rather  that  be  bts  too  good  a  oih*,  and  b 
far  gone  In  thetanhy  tf(  modesty.     At  any  rate,  see  the  jealoasy  of 
•ome  people.    This  Mr.  I^-^  is  so  Impatient  of  having  his  soul  or 
better  baif  of  Mm « looked  at»    that  as  rabbits  will  fall  apon  tkdr 
young  if  yoa  stare  at  them,   he  flies  npon  himself  for  very  aog^r, 
and  rears  out  bis-  th#«i'd'man^      Hd'^HII  bate  none  -  lyf  his  o«o 
body.    With  one  strokeof  bis  pen^efoaeiileratee  hinnirif,«^L— bk 
He  is  netas  and  Arrla  hi  one,  iod  will  die  tatha^  Ihao^  be  lorded  om 
m\th  lore.     Like  thefipartati  b<^«  w%o -stole  Hm  fox,  ho  «rili  hate  hii 
bowels  torn  but,  sooner  than  acknowledge  himself  for  tfao  rogue  be  is. 
He  Is  a  troe  thief  and  modest  wllb8l,--Hhebody,— ^nlj  a  head  aodt 
heel.     Ills  jeAloosy  knows  *no'  medlom.-  -Heaboiisbes  «ll   his  iater. 
medhitefaonUies,  as  an  Egyptian  lets  nothing  be  seen  about  his  wife 
bat  her  eyes  and-  feet.    It  reairy  disturbs  tbe'natoml  corrent  of  osr 
tropical  blood  to  see'thesecaprioiotfs-climaled^-peetish-telnod  Eoghs& 
^Genoese  forsooth  t)  Insisttng  aj^oii  being  at  ence  loted  and  not  Jofed^ 
laudableand  tiol  praised,  personal  yet- anonyaions*     Tli«r»  was,  hf 
tho'  bye,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ella  who  came  from  Italy ,^-Jews; 
»:bkh  mayiaceouift  for/tbi^  boa«t  abe^t?  CU^e&t'.  See  aU<r  ui  hii  hst 
artiele.sa  th.e  London  Ma|3Bizine  some  .tefm4rlMiit>le  fancies  of  conscieacs 
iii.relier€(a^.t^  tl^^  Fiipal  re)»gV099r  <.  Jhey  JT^iifth^c  cQrcqbqrale^batw« 
have  beard ;  tiz.  that  the  family  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Genoa  for 
saying  that  the  Pope  was  tlieaatlior  ofJftalM*lais  ;  and  that  Ella  is  use 
an  anagram,  as  some  hate  thought  it,  but  the  Jadaico-Chnstian  name  of 
the  writer  before  u8,'Whose'Sai>namej   we  find,  b  not  Lamb,  hot 
Jben4>';-r*Elia  l4oait^!.-.'Wbat  a  namel .  Heboid  a  friend  of  aass  so  is 
€0]|»pany,  and  would  iiave.  palmed  blmseUn^on  him  foi;  a  Scotchiaas, 
but  that  lus  connteownice  betrayed. him.     We  regri^t  that  siu^a  perMi 
alyoald  bave.liad  nt  at  a  4istidtantege ;  aud  fibali  take  care  ia  fotare 
bofr  we  pauqty rise  our  betters  ia-  aaek  b  way,  as  to  reader  them  liable 
.to  be  coofottoded  with  their  inferiors.  •       . 


,,   TO  CORnE3PONPCNTS. 

,    Out  CortniHmdotit*,  I>ftT«»  W.H.C.*  li.«  «ik1  J.  N.,  wiJI  mtcept  «or  tl«iib> 
%Ve  have.uoi  forcoite.u  tfiv  proiui*e  alluded  tp  by  Uie  finiU 

An  an»wer  to  tlie  Lfiler  ou  French  Literftiure  an  early  as  possible. 
'    IVo  p6i«siig«fs  in  flis  Letter  from  a  DinlTnguished  Pemonage,  which  mppctrt^  n 
oar  Urtt  naMbar.bui  ofi«,  wera  wrongly  priiit«d»  and  ongM  to'  have  siood  thus  9— 
..  **  Qf  boiU  a«3«es  tbe  ipajorny  .may,  ho'wevar,  declare  with  irutU,  that  the  hosn 
they  spend  iu  my^  iiervico  are  the  nK>st  innocent,  and  fieqnently  the  most  Imppy. 

**  In  scenes 'ot  Intemperance  my  influence  is  frequently  atronger   than  that  of 
tMison  t  •! -efien  «top  their  «areer,  and  by  degrees  restore  tiiem  10  their  aenses."^ 
'     For  ^Mheaan  b)asi»eaarthein  froci»  heavett,*^  drad  ahio,  «Mho  mi»  falusbcs  at 
,thein/roiu  his  bigh^i  iJUiione  in  U^yeii*" 
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There  be  tfHTingretnul  •bout  duUi  flit*    ^ 
And  t^kts  sanrey  with  bosie  curioua  rye: 
Nuwiiai,  now  ikftu  he  tntctli  tenderly. 

Srwtraa* 


No.  LXXV.— WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14lh,  1841. 


PULCI. 

Wb  prcsf  Dt  our  readers  with  a  prose  abridgment  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Lnigi  Pulci,  the  father  of  Italian 
romance.  We  would  rather  hare  given  it  them  in  verse ;  but  it  wooM 
have  taken  more  time  and  attention  than  w«  can  jast  now  afford. 
Besides,  a  prose  specimen  of  this  author  is  a  less  unjust  one,  than  it 
would  be  of  any  of  his  stjccessors;  because  though  a  real  poet,  he  Is 
not  so  eminent  as  a  rersifier,  and  deals  less  in  poetical  abstractions, 
Ife  has  lesBof  the  oracular  or  voiceful  part  of  his  art,  conversing  almost' 
exclusively  with  the  social  feelings  in  their  most  familiar  language. 

Luigi  P^ilci,  the  younger  of  three  literary  brothers,  was  born  the 
l^eh  of  December  (Sd,  O.S.),  1431.  His  family  was  noble,  and  pro- 
bably gate'  thew*  name  to  the  district  of  Monte  Pulciano,  famous  for 
the  supereminence  of  its  wine.  It  was  a. fit  soil  for  him  to  grow  in. 
He  had  an  ifnviable  lot,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  his  vivacity  ;  passing 
Ms  !ifp  in  the  shatles  of  ease  and  retirement,  and  **  w^rblhisr  his  native' 
wood-notes  wild**  without  fear  of  hawks  from  above  or  lurking  reptile* 
ffom  biplow.  Among  hif  firincipal  fnends  were  Politiart,  T^rento  de 
Mttlpcf,  and  the  latter*s  mothh*  Lucrezia  Tornabuona.     He  speaks'  ■ 

reVy  hffertlontetely  t>f  h^r  memory  at  the  close  of  his  work.     At  Ijo-'  ( 

ri&rt20*s  table  he  was  a  constant  guest;  and  at  this  table,  where  it  is 
possible  that  the  futrtre  Pope,  iSfo  the  Tenth,  was  present  as  a  little^ 
boyj  he  is  said  to  have  r^d,  as  he  produced  it,  that  remarkable  poem,' 
T^hlch  the  old  Italian  critics  were  not  agreed  whether  to  think  pious  or 
pvofane.*    '        *  ,  ; 

'  The  reader,  at  this  time  of  day,  will  be  inclined  to  think  if  the  latter  r 
ilor  will  the  reputation  of  Pope  Leo  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
ose  of  the  word  Fable  on  a  very  remarkable  occasion,  be  against  their 
rerdict.  Undoubtedly  there  was  much  scepticism  in  those  days,  as 
there  always  musf  be  where  there  is  great  vivacity  of  mind,  with  a  great ' 
demand  upon  its  credulity.    But  we  must  take  care  how  we  pronounce 

•  Leo  wnn  horn  »n  1475,  forty-foot  yeiir«  aOe r  the  birth  of  Polci ;  to  fhit  eup- 
ponnf  <he  latut  to  have  arrived  at  aay  tliinf^  like  Ungth  of  day«,he  mayhavthad. 
lb*  yoMDff  Father  of  the  Faithful  for  an  auditor. 
Vol.  II. 
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upon  the  real  spirit  of  msnners  unlike  <mr  omi^  wbea  we  aonsidrr  tJ^ 
extraordinary  inixtare  of  rererence  aod  familiari tj  with  whick    iiar 
most  bigoted  periods  ol  Catholicism  have  been  accastomed  to  trtaC  tc* 
objects  of  their  fiiitb.     They  elbow  them,  .till  thc^y  trefti  them    lik^ 
their  earthly  kindred,   alternately  expecting  most  from   them,    m*^-- 
behaving  worst  by  them.     Popish  sailors  hare  angrily  scourged    t** 
idols,  whom  they  have  prayed  to  the  minute  before  for  a  fair  viiid 
The  most  laoghable  exposure  of  the  tricks  of  Roman    Catholics  m 
oar  own   language  is  by  old  Ueywood  the  Epigramatist,  who  dieii 
abroad  ^'  in   consequence  of  his   devotion  to  the  Roman   Catlao'k 
cause/' — "  The  bigotry  of   any  age,"  says  Mr.  Hazlkty    "  is    by 
no  meatrs  a  test  of  its  piety,  or  even  sincerity.      Men   seemed    t** 
make  themselves  amends  for  the  enormity  of  their  faith  by  levity  ^ 
feeling,  as  well  as  by  laxity  of  principle;  and  in  the  Indifferenoo  or 
ridicule  with  which  they  treated  the  wilful  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances to  which  they  hood-winked  their  understandings,  almost  resem- 
bled children  playing  at  bliud-man^s  buff,  who  grope  their  way  in  tfa« 
dark,  and  make  binnders  on  purpose  to  laugh  at  their  own  idleness  mad 
folly." — ^Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  p.  19S. 
it  may  be. added,  that  they  are  sometimes  like  children^  playing  anif 
laughing  at  ghosts  in  daylight,  but  very  mnch  afraid  of  them  at  n^ht* 
time.     There  have  not  been  wanting  readers  to  take  all  Pnlci^s  levity 
in  good  religions  part.    This  does  not  seem  possible;  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  had  a  certain  conventional  faith  in  religion,   or  even 
regarded  it  as  a  sentiment  and  a  general  troth,  while  the  goodness  of  { 
his  disposition  led  him  to  be  ironical  upon  particular  dogmas.    The 
reader  must  judge  him  in  charity,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  doobt% 
whatever  thf^y  may  be.     His  heart  is  in  the  right  place;  and  Swavea  is    , 
around  tiiat,  wherever  it  is. 

The  specimen  now  laid  before  the  reader  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one, 
for  prose,  as  could  have  been  selected.  The  characteristics  of  oar  poet 
are  wildness  of  fancy,  pithiness  of  humour,  sprightliness  of  transition, 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  All  these,  if  ^e  reader  has  any  congeniality 
of  spiiit,  be  may  find  successively  in  the  outset  about  the  giants,  the 
complaint  made  of  them  by  the  Abbot,  the  incipient  adventures  of 
Morgan te  in  his  new  character,  and  the  farewell,  and  family  recogni- 
tion, of  the  Abbot  and  Orlando.  The  passages  about  the  falling  of 
manna,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  those  who  are  dear  to  ns,  far- 
ni&h  the  earliest  instance  of  that  penetration  into  absurdity,  and  tbe 
unconscious  matter-of-course  air  of  speaking  of  it,  which  constitute 
the  humourous  part  of  the  style  of  Voltaire.  Tbe  character  of  Mar- 
gutte,  who  tiuikes  his  appearance  in  Canto  18,  and  carries  this  style  to 
its  height,  is  no  less  remarkable  as  an  anticipation  of  the  most  impadeat 
portrafts  of  professed  worldliness,  and  seems  to  warrant  the  suspicions 
entertained  respecting  the  grosser  sceptics  of  that  ag**,  while  it  shews 
the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  more  refined.  In  Mar- 
gutters  panei;yric8  upon  what  he  liked,  appear  to  be  the  seeds  of  Bemi 
und  his  followers.  One  of  the  best  things  to  be  said  of  the  serioas 
characters  of  Puici,  and  where  he  has  the  advantage  of  Ariosto  him* 
self,  is  that  you  know  Acm  with  more  distinctness,  and  become  mere 
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fieT$09fMf  iateroste^  in,  tbem  «f  peopVe  iikt  f onrietf;  ^hftKM,  in 
ArKMOo,  -^ith  aU  his  bunaoitj^  the  knlghti  are  teo  much  ,of  mere 
knighu,^w^rllke  animals.  Their  flesh  and  blood  is  too  much.,en« 
lemstefi  ky  tbeir^rmour.  Eren  Andi-ea  Rubbi^  the  ^pntiot  and  formal 
editor  of  the  Paniaso  haliano,  with  all  his  courtesies  towards  all  esta- 
^Ikhed  thingsj  sajs  in  distinguishing  the  effect  of  three  gr^at  poets  ot 
Italy^  that  ^^  You  wtU  adore  Ariosto,  you  will  admire  Ta$so,  but  joa 
will  lore  Pulci.**  The  alliteration  ^suits  our  critip*s  TiYacity  better:— • 
^^  In  fine,  tu  adoreral  rAriostp,  tu  ammlrerai  U  Tasso,  ma  tu  amerai  il 
J>ulci;' 

Twelve  Paladins  had  the  Emporor  Charlemagne  in  his  court ;  and 
^he  most  wise  and  famous  of  them  was  Orlando.  It  is  of  him  I  am 
about  to  speak,  and  of  his  friend  Morgante,  and  of  Gan  the  Traitor, 
who  b^^oiled  him  to  his  death  in  Roncesi alles,  where  he  sounded  his 
.bom  sOiStMngly  after  the  Dolorous  Kout. 

It  was  Easter,  and  Charles  bad  all  his  court  with  him  in  Paris, 
jinaking  high  feast  and  tsiumpb*  Ttiere  was  Orlando,  the  first  among 
them,  ai^d  Qgier  the  Dane,  and  Astolfo  the  Englishman,  and  Ansuigi : 
und  therf  came  Angiotia  of  Xkiyonne^  and  Uliviero,  and  the  gentle 
Berlinghieri ;  andihere  was  also  Avolio,  4tnd  A  vino,  and  Otho  of  Nor- 
mandy, a«id  Ricbasd,  and  ihe  w^se  Naroo,  and  the  aged  Salamon,  and 
Waiter  from  Monliotie,  ai|d  Baldwio  who  was  the  spu  of  the  wretched 
Gao»  The  soii.4>f  Pepiu  was  too  happy,  and  oftentiojies  fajrly  groaned 
for  joy  at  semag.ull  his  Paladins  assembled  together* 

Bat  J^cn^ttoe  sAands  Watching  in  secret,  .to  baflSe  oux  designs.  While 
^Charles  wasihii»  hugging  himself  with  delight,  Orlapdp  governed  every 
thing  at  court,  i^nd  this  made  Gan  burst  with  envy;  ^o  tJ>At  he  begaa 
one  day  talKiug  with  Charles  after  the  following  manner  ir^^^  Are  we 
always  to  have  Orlando  for  our  master?  I  have  thought  of  speaking 
to  y«u -about  it  a  thooaaod  times.  Orlando  has  a  great  deal  too  much 
presumptioo.  Here  f^re  we,  Counts,  Dukes,  and  Kings,  at  your  ser- 
vice, but  not  at  his^  ami  we  hare  lesolved  not  to  be  governed  by  a 
boy*  Yofi  began  in  A^pr^mont  to  give  him  to  understand  how  valiant 
he  was,  and  that  he  did  great  things  at  thft  fountain  ;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  good  ^erard,  I  know  very  well  where  the  vjctory  would 
hare  been.  The  truth  is,  he  has  an  eye  upon  the  crown,  and  this, 
Charles,  is  the  worthy  who  has  deserved  so  mi^h  :  all  your  Generals 
.  are  afflicted  at  it.  As  for  me,  I  shall  repass  those  mountains  ovc^ 
which  I  cfme  to  you  with  serenty^two  Counts.  Do  you  tfdLe  hjm  for 
a  Mars  ?'» 

OrUmdo  happened  to  hear  these  words  as  he  s^tt  apart,  and  it  dls^ 

|)leased  him  with  Gan  that  he  should  speak  so,  but  much  more  that 

Chicles  should  believe  him.     lie  would  have  killed  Gan,  if  Qliver 

had  not  prevented  him  and  taken  his  sword  Dorliudana  /out  of  his 

.  hand;  nay,  he  could  have  almost  killed  Charlemagne  himself;  but  at 

.I^t  be.w^nt  away  from  Paris  alone,  raging  with  scorn  and  grief.    Be 

borrowed  as  he  went,  of  Ermellina  the  wife  of  Ogier,  the  Dane's. sword 

Cortana  and  his   }\qTm  Rondel,  and  then  proceeded  on  hts  way  to 

■  BravA-     His  wife,  AUla  the  Fair,  hasteued  to  embrace  hitp ;  but  while 

s(ie  .\iji5'^iMg  "  Wt^lcome  my  Orlaudo^,'*  he  was  going  to  strike  h?r 
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CD  the  head  with  hit  tword,  for  hit  head  irmt  bewQdercd,  aad  he  ImI 
her  for  Oftoellone.  Tho  Fair  Alda  nmrrelMl  grestlj,  bat  Oriaa^ 
toon  recollected  himself,  and  the  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  he  1««^ 
from  his  horse,  and  told  her  all  that  had  passed,  and  rested  hinse? 
with  her  for  some  days. 

He  tbea  took  his  leare,  being  ttill  carried  away  by  }m  disdmi,  mi 
resolYed  to  oast  orer  into  Pagan-Und ;  and  as  he  rode,  ho  thoe^ 
OTery  step  of  (ho  way  of  the  traitor  Onn  ;  and  so,  tiding  on  nherwf 
the  road  took  hhn,  he  reached  the  confines  between  the  Okftsiua 
coantriet  and  the  Pagan,  and  came  upon  an  abbey,  situate  in  a  dark 
place  In  a  desart. 

Now  abofe  the  a)>hey  wat  a  great  mountain,  inhabited  by  duct 
fierce  giants,  one  of  whom  was  named  Passamonte,  another  Alabastn^ 
and  the  third  Morgnnte ;  and  these  giants  used  to  disturb  the  abbt, 
by  throwing,  things  down  upon  It  from  the  mountain  with  siiogs, » 
that  the  poor  little  monks  could  not  go  out  (o  fetch  wo<hI  or  water. 
Orlando  knocked,  but  nobody  would  open  til!  the  Abbot  %«asspak(t 
to.  At  last  the  Abbot  came  hhnself,'  and  opening  the  door,  bade  Its 
welcome.  The  good  man  told  him'  the  reason  of  the  delay,  and  sbM 
that  since  the  arrival  of  the  gtant5,  they  had  been  so  perplexed  effn 
day  that  they  did  not  know^  what  to  do.  '^  Our  iincient  fathers  ea  tk 
desart,"  continued  he,  "were  rewarded  according  to  their  b»lliK«. 
It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  Ihed  only  upon  iocil!^  ;:  doobffea^ 
it  also  rained  inamia  upon  them  from  heafen  *  but  hee^'One  is  r<^aM 
with  stones,  which  the  giants  rain  upon  iJit  froth 'fh^*wtintain.  Thcff 
are  our  nice  hits  and  relishes.  '  The  fiercest  of  th<^ glints,  Morgans, 
'pluckt  uj)  pines  atid  other  great  trees  by  the  roots,^  and  casts  fhew  « 
us.**  While  thry  were  talking  thus  in  the  cemetery,  there  came  a  stw. 
Aviiich  seemed  as  if  it  ^ou!d  break  RondelVbkck.  **  For  God's »k^ 
Ca  ralier,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  come  in,  for  the  rrfenna  h  fhinng.»»  **  Jif 
dfar  Abbot,*'  answered  Orlando,  **  this- fc^Fow,"  met  hints,  does  ■€( 
-^virfi  to  let  my  horse  feed  any  longer;  he  w*nts'*tp  cure  him  of  Mac 
rrstire ;  the  stone  seems  as  if  it  came  from  a  good  arm,**  "  Yes," 
replied  the  holy  father,  "  I  did  not  df  ceire  you.  1  think  sone  dw 
or  other  they  will  cast  the  mountain  itself  upon  us.'' '  Orlando  quicti^ 
bis  horse  Rondel,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  meal ;  after  which  he  siid, 
"  Abbot,  I  most  go  and  return  the  present  that  has  been  made  to  pi 
horbC.**  The  Abbot  with  great  tenderness  endearoured  to  dbsoi^ 
him,  but  in  vain,  upon  nrhich  he  crossed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  sa^, 
^'  Go  then,  and  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you." 

Orlando  scaled  the  mountain^  and  came  where  Fassnmonte  was,  wb 
seeing  him  alone,  measured  him  with  his  eyes  round  about,  and  askf^ 
him  If  he  would  stay  wfth  him  for  a  page,  promising  to  make  him  teff 
comfortable.  **  Stupid  Saracen,"  said  Orlando,  "  I  ceae  to  yee, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  be  your  death,  and  not  your  foot-boj. 
You  have  displeased  his  serraats  here,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  ei- 
dured,  you  mastiif.'* 

Non  pu«  pin  eomportarti,  can  mattlno. 

The  giant  finding  himself  thus  Intuited,  ran  in  a  fury  to  arm,  am! 
Te<urning  to  Orlando,  sltf tig  at  h\tt\  a  large  stone,  which  stnidL  htm  es 
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fh^Wid'wItti  tiich  fercii,  ts  not  onl^  iiim1«  Mi  helmet  ring  tgaiiiybtlt 
ffillfd  him  senseless  to  the  earth.  PattftoiDBU  thought  He  tree  deed. 
<^  VOmt,"  said  he.  retiring  (•  disariA  liimsetfy  <f  ceiOd  hafe  lM:av«lit 
that  paltry  fSellow  We  ?*» 

"  Bin  Christ  Ticker  foraakes  hit  followers.  While  the  j^iant  went  lb 
A«ahn  himself,  Orlando  recovered,  ftiid  cried  alcVud,  ^^  Giaat,  trheie 
are  you  g^ing*?  Di^  foii' think  that  yea  have  klHed  me  ?.  .TitfQ.bach, 
for  unless  you  have  'viitigs^  y-eu  ahall  imI  ^teape  iaie,  .ftm4o^olm 
rene^de.**'  The  giant  «gre|itly  marveilteg,  tamed  back,  aiMi  stoio^eeg 
fe  pick  np  aifone,  Orlando,  ^h»liad  Gortana  naked  in  hit  hand^.olelt 
his  ^kbU  ^  ahd,  cursing  Mahomet,  ha  eembled,  dyuig  abd  blasphe^liing, 
fo  the  ground.  Masphemhig  feU  tie  sour^haarted  aod  craal  M^retch; 
bet  OvIeVidn^in  the  meanwb41e<  thanked  Che  Father  «iid  the  W<erd. 

The  Ptiadin  went  bn^  seeking  for  Alabastrei,  the  aeoead  gieot; 
-It  ho;  wb«n  he  "Saw  him-,  ^ndk*ave«MHiit  eo"  pieckapra^reat  piece  ef  stoi\7 
<yrth  by* the;  roots.  *••  Jbs,  ho  !••  cried  Orlando,  *•  what  yon; thiilk  to 
thtow  tliet  stone,  dA  jsbm  ^  T4ieo  A4abMtrb  took  his.  slings  aadHoiig 
-et  him  so  'hirg*  a*  fhigmfwt  as  ohilged  Orlande  tie  deiend  JiimaelC,  foir  if 
k'httd'SftiHick  h^Khy  he  would  n#: me se. have  needed  ASnrgeoe;  bnt  cei- 
lectinz  all  his  strcn^h,  he  throsC  hieaword  Jiite  Jthe  giaat's  bretst,  and 
fbe  loggerhead  feildfuil.  »  ,     - 

IV^WrgAHt^^  the vhtrd  ghmt-,  bada  pa^aoevmade ^f  eerth,  and beeghs, 
tndsb?ni1es,  !iV  Which  heshet  bbaself  op  at  nagkt  <to  rest.  Orhitido 
Itnocked,  an*;!  dlsterbed  th«  ^iaot-from  his  sleepy  who  cameataring  to 
the  ddorlilieii  mudtnilh,  fbr  h»hadhad  «bewikleritig  dreamt  4'>V|v> 
*knbek«  there  ?••  «*Yoo  irMl  know  too  seoo,?*  anawerrd  Orhieda: 
*•  I  am  <?om«  to  mafteydodopetmiioe,  f^r.yoitr  sios,  Itkie  your  ble- 
thers. Divine  P^(7Videmi(5  has  sent  nie  to-4iv{engr«4lie  wl-ongs*of  the 
monks  upon  the  vrholt'set  of  ^-^u  ;  aind  I  here* to  teH  yoa,  that  Pessa- 
fbonte  ami  Alabastro  *^  !ire  already  aa  eoid«s  a  eouple  of  pijasfers.*' 
*'  Noble  Knight/*  said  Morgante,  Hdo  me  na  ill ;  but  if  you  are* 
Christian,  tell  mein  courtesy  who  yon  are."  •**  I  will  satisfy  you  Oi 
my  faith,**  replKd  Orlando  i  ^*  I  adore  Chrht;  and,  if  you  pWase, 
you  may  adoi'ebim  also.*'  t       , 

"  i  hare  had  a  strange  vision,"  replied  Metgante,  with  e  low  \oke : 
^^  1  was  assailed  by  a  dreadful  serpent,  and  called  epoit  Makomrt  in 
Vain ;  then  1  calleil  upon  your  God,  who  was  crucified,  aad  he  su^ 
coured  me»  and  I  was  dclirered  from  the  serpent;  so  I  am  4ispos<^ 
to  become  a  Christian.**  T 

^  if  you  keep  in  this  mind,**  retarned  Orlando,  ^^  yea  skall  wof. 
ship  tbe  true  Crod,  and  come  with  me  and  be  my  companion,  and  [ 
will  lore  you  with  perfect  love.  Your  idols  are  (alae  ami  vaio;  the 
true  God  is  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Deny  the  unjust  and  viUaiiiovs 
worship  of  your  Mahomet,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  my  God, 
who  is  alone  worthy**'  *^  I  am  content,'*  said  Morganto^,  Then 
Orlando  embraced  him,  and  said,  '^  I  will  lead  you  to  the  ^bbey," 
^  T^t  us  go  quickly,*'  replied  Morgante,  for  he  was  impatient,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  monks.  Orlando  rejoiced,  saying,  ^^  My  good 
brother,  and  devout  withal,  yon  must  ask  pardoaof  the  Abbot ;  tor  God 
has  enlightened  you,  and  accepted  you,  and  he  would  hate  yo«  prae* 
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tiot  hvmllltj.*'  **  Tet,"  tild  Mdrgant*,  <^  (tunb  to  jm,  jmr€W 
sIhiII  heneefordi  be  mj  Crod«  Tell  me  joor  ntne,  and  afterwi^ 
idippoM  ef  me  m  yen  wHI/*    And  ke  foU  him  that  lie  ww  Oriaado. 

^  Bleated  Jesos  be  thanked,"  taid  the  giant,  ^^  for  1  hare  aim 
*ieard  yoo  called  a  perfectiinight ;  ahd,  •$  I  t«id,  I  Will  follow  j« 
•II  my  life  througlu*'  And  w  conren ioi;  they  went  togeiker  tomiA 
.the  abbey,  and  by  the  way  Orlando  .talked  with  Morgante  of  tk 
'dead  giantv,  and  eooflit  to  cnnBole  hkn^  Wflng  they  had  done  tk 
wonkt  a  chooMnd  injuries,  and  oar  icriptnre  tays  the  good  §kaX\  k 
"rewarded  and  die  erit  ponbhed,  and  we  nmst  submit  to  the  wHi  of 
God.  ^  The  doctors  of  onr  ohiifiih^"  continued  he,  <^  arw  all  agn«i 
,tliat  If  thoee  wko  are  glorified  in  heaven,  were  to  hare  confianiwti 
their  mhenible  kindred,  who  lie  in  sack  horrible  coafasioo  ia  ke^ 
.tMr  bfAtitnde  wonld  oome  to  nothing;  and  this,  yoo  mo,  wmH 
plainly  be  nnjnst  on  the  part  of  God.  Bnt  such  ia  tho  firnumii^ 
'  their  faith,  that  what  appears  good  to  htm,  j^^pears  good  to  them.  Jk 
what  ho  may,  they  hold  It  to  be  done  wet!^  and  that  it  ia  iflH»«niii> 
fov  hkn  to  err ;  so  that  if  their  rery  fathers  and  mothers  ore  sofoi^ 
eterfasting  punishment,  it  does  not  distorb  them  an  atom.  This  k  Ar 
custom » I  atMre  yon,  in  the  choirri  abore*** 

<«  A  word  to  the  wise,**  said  Morgante ;  «  yon  shall  soo  if  f  griew 

rfor  wiy  brethmi,  and  whether  or  no  I  Jiobmit  to  the  will  of  Godysa^ 

•befiaremyaHf  like  an  angels    Sodnst  to  dost;  and  now  Ict^neqif 

dinvHfes.     I  will  cat  o€  their  hands,  all  lonr  of  thern^  and  take  thm 

to  thPse  holy  monks,  that  they  mty  be  sore  they  are  dead,  and  m 

*  Uk»  to  go  bnt'  alone  into  the  dcfnrt.    They  will  then  be  aura  alaa  tkc 

-the  Lord  has  parffied-me,  add  taken  me  ont  of  darkneas,  and  asmtt 

to  tne  the  khigdem  of  hearen."     So  saying,  the  giant  cnt  off  the  hatdi 

-  ef  his  brethren,  and  left  their  bodies  to  the  beasts  and  birds  • 

They  went  to  the  abbey,  where  the  Abbot  was  expecting  Orlandd  ■ 

great  anxiety;  but  the  monka  not  kno^iog  what  had  happened, isi 

to  the  Abbot  In  great  haste  and  alarm,  saying,  ^^  Will  yoo  aoicr  t^s 

giant  to  come  In  ?.'*     And  when  the  Abbot  saw  the  giant,  ke  cka^ 

countenance.     Orlando  perceiritig  him  thus  disturbed,  4aade  haste  id 

:  aafd^  <^  Abbot,  peace  be  with  you.    The  giant  h  a  Chr'iatmn ;  to  ^ 

f  teres  in  Christ,  and  hat  renounced  his  fklse  prophet,  Mahomet.^    Ad 

■  Morgante  shewing  tiie  hands  in  proof  of  hts  faith,  the  Abbot  thaair^ 

wheaTOB  with  great  oontpntmeot  of  mind* 

llie  Abbot  did  much  honour  io  Morgante,  comparing  him  wit^ 

St.  Paul ;  and  they  rested  there  many  day  a.    One  day  wai^riiYem 

the  abb^,  they  entered  d  room  where  the  Abbot  kept  a  qnantilj  d 

armour ;  and  Morgante  aaw  a4iow  whiek  pleased  him,  and  he  fastm^ 

it  on«     Now  there  was  in  the .  place  a  graat  scarcity  of  water ;  td 

.  Orlando  Said^  like  hia  good  brother,  <^  Morgante,  I  wish  yoo  wo^ 

'  feteh  OS  some  watdrJ*     ^^  Command  me  as  yoo  please,'*  said  he  ;  a^ 

'  placing  a  great  tub  up^n  hts .  shoulder^,  he  .went  towards  a  jfmi^  t: 

"which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drink,  at  the  foot  of  the  nountak 

'Haring  rmched  the  springs  he  auddenly  heard  a  great  noise  in  tk 

^forest.    He  took  an  arrow  from  the  quiver,  pUced  it  in  the  bow,  aati 

raising  bis  head|  saw  a  great  heed  ef  swine  rufthii^  towards  the  spxin^ 
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vfh^re  h^  stood,    Morfante  $hot.  one  of  them  dean  through  the  head/ 
and  laic!  him  BprawHng.      Another  as  if  in  rttengte,  ran  toVards 
the  giant,  without  giving  him  time  to  use  another  arrow;  so  lie  lent 
him  a  cuff  on  the  head,  which  broke  the  bone,  and  kftled  him  also  ;  * 
which  stroke  the  rest  seeing,  fled  In  ha^e  through  the  Talley.     Mor- 
gant»  t)ich  placed  the  fnb  full  of  water  upon  one  shoulder,  and  the  two  * 
porkers  on  the  other,  and  returned  to  the  abbef  which"  Wts  at  aod^e  • 
distance,  without  spilling  a  drop.  ^ 

The  monks  were  delighted  to  see  the  fresh  water,  but  ^tH^  moref  to^ 
see  the  pork ;  for  there  h  no  animal  to  whom  food  comes  Amiss.  Thej  - 
let  their  bretiarles  thei^fpre  go  to  sleep  awhile;  and  fell  heartily  to  * 
work,  so  that  the  cats  and  dogs  had  reason  to  lariietit'  the  polish  of  the. 
bones*  ' 

"  Now,  why  ilo  we  stay  here  doing  nothing  ?*  said  Orlando,  one 
day,  to  Morgante ;  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  Abbot,  and  told  him'' 
he  must  take  his  leave.    *'  I  must  ^6^*^  said  he,  *^  and  make  op  for  lost 
time.     ^*  I  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago,  my  good  father,  but  I  cannot  ^ 
tell  you  what  I  feel  within  me  at  the  content  I  have  enjoyed  here  (m ' 
your  company.     I  shall  bear  In  mind  and  in  heart  with  me,  for  ever^ 
the  Abbot,  the  abbey,  and  this  desart;  so  great  Is  the  love  they  hays 
raised  in  me  in  so  short  a  time.    The  great  Ged  who  reigns  above  ' 
must  thank  yon  for  me  In  his  own  abode.    Bestow  on  us  yoar  bene- ' 
diction,  and  do  not  forget  us  in  your  prayers.^ 

When  the  Abbot  heard  County  Orlando'  talk  thns,  his  heart  melfe^ 
'within  him  for  sweet  tenderness,  and  he  said ;  ^^  Knight,  if  we  have 
failed  in  any  courtesy  due  to  your  prowess  and  great  gentleness,  (and 
indeed  what  we  ha^e  done,  has  l>een  but  little)  pray  pot  It  to  the  ac« 
count  of  oar  ignor^ce  and  to  the  place  which  we  inhabit.    We  are' 
but  poor  men  of  the  cloister,  better  able  to  regale  yon  wfth  masses, 
and  orisons,  and  paternosters,  than  with  dinners  and  sup()ers.    Toa 
havjD  sa  taken  this  heart  of  mine  by  the  many  noble  qualities  I  have 
seen  in  yon,  that  I  shall  be  with  you  still  wherever  jron  go,  and  on  iha, 
other  hand  you  will  always  be  present  here  with  me.    This  seems  a' 
conttadfction,  but  you  are  wise,  and  will  take  my  meanlhr  discreetly. 
Yon  have  saved  (he  very  life  and  spirit  of  us :  for  so  much  pertnrba-'' 
tion  had  those  giants  cast  about  our  place,  that  the  way  to  Ihe  Lord^ 
mYnoOg  us  was  blocked  up.    May  he  who  setvt  yon  Into  these  woods,/ 
reward  your  justice  and  piky,  %y  which  we  are  delivered  fromou^, 
trouble.    Thanks  be  to  him  and  to  yon.    We^all  all  b^  discoosolate' 
at  your  departure.     We  shaHgrlete.that  we  cannot  detain  you  among* 
in  for  months  and  yekrs;  but  yon  do  trot  wear  these  weeds;  yoa 
bear  ftrms  and  armour ;  ind  you  may  possibly  merii  as  well  hi  carry* 
ing  those,  as  in  wearing  this  cap.     You  read  your  Bible;  ahd  your 
Tfrtne  has  been  (he  meahs  of  shewing  the  ghint  tfie  way  to  heaven* 
G6  tn  peace  and  prosper,  whoever  you  may  be.    I  do  not  ask  your 
name,  but  if  ever  I  am  asked  who  it  was  that  came  among  us,  I  shall* 
say  that  it    was  an  angel   from    God.     If  there    is  any  armour^ 
or  other  thing  that  you  would  have,  go  into  the  room  where  it  is,  »ua ' 
take  \U**    ^'  if  you  have  any  armour  that  would  suit  ray  companion)'* 
replied  Qrlandoi  ^^  that  I  will  accept  with  pleasure."    <^  (>me  and 
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•ee,**  iftid  ike  Abbott  am)  tbej  vent  into  a  room  Ibat  was  fuD  c(  oM 
armour*  Morgante  ^xamln^d  erery  thing  but  could  find  notking  hrp 
enough^ except «  rusiy  breastplate,  which  fitted  him  martellously.  it 
bad  belong«  d  l#  an  eoormoas  giant,  v  ho 'was  killed  thereof  cldbj 
MUooo  of  AngrautV.  There  was  a  patotiog  on  the  wall  i*  hida  UM 
the  whole  Itorjr,  bow  the  giant  had  laid  cruel  and  lon^  ai^e  to  tk 
abbey,  and  bi^w  bo  bad  been  overthrown  at  fast  by  the  great  Milo&f. 
Orlando^  feeing  this  said,  within  himself; — ^^  Oh  God,  onto  whom  lU 
tbiagiafekiiowni  how  came  Milone  here,  who  destroyed  this  giant T 
Aiid  reading  certain  iascriptions  which  were  thei;e,  he  could  po  loa^ 
ktfep  a  finacouattnance,  but  the  tears  ran  down  hU  cheeks. 

Wbon  tbft  Abbot  taw  Orlando  weep,  and  hl«  brow  redden,  and  tW 
light  of  his  eyes  become  child«like  with  pity,  he  asked  him  the  reasos; 
but  fmling  hhn  atiU  ^mbly  aflected.  be  continued,  ^'  J  do  not  kiM* 
whether  you  are  oferpowared  by  admiration  of  what  is  painted  m 
tbit  cbarober.  You  must  kuow^  tliat  I  am  of  high  descent,  tboQ|^ 
hot  throagh  lawful  wedlock.  I  believe  I  may  say  I  am  nephew  er 
aUter*i  son  to  no  less  a  man  than  that  Rinaldo,  who  was  so  gmti 
Paladin  in  the  world^  thou^  my  own  father  was  not  of  a  lawftl 
mother,  Ansolgi  was  his  name ;  my  own,  out  in  the  world,  was 
Cbiaramoote  ;  aud  this  Milone  was  roy  father's  brother.  Ab,  gentk 
bfron,  Cpr  blessed  Jesus's  sake,  tell  me  what  name  Is  jrour's!**  Or- 
lando,  all  glowing  with  affection,  .and  bathed  in  tears,  replied  ;  ''  Mj 
dear  Abbot  and  kinsman^  be  btfore  yoa  is  your  Orlando."  UpM 
this,  they  ran  for  tenderness  into  each  othcr*s  arms,  weeping  on  bed 
tkief  with  a  sovereign  aflcction,  which  was  too  high  to  be  expressed 
at  once.  The  Abbot  was  so  overjoyed,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  woo^j 
never  have  done  embracing  Orlando.  "  By  what  fortune^**  said  tk 
koigbt,  "djO  I  find  yoi^.in  this  obscure  place?  Tell  me,  my  dttr 
fatW,  how  was  It  you  b*  came  f  monk,  and  did  not  follow  arms  \llit 
myselFapd  tlie  rest  of  us  ?** 

<*  U  li  the  will  of  Gdd/'  replied  the  Abbot,  hastening  to  give  lb 
feelings  utterance.  *♦  Mai^  ,and  divers  are  the  jMitUs  he  points  oat  ftr 
US,  by  which  to  arrive  at  his^Hy,  Sptne  walk  it  with  the  sword,  socf 
i|rith  the  pastoral  staff.  Nation?  jnakea  the  iHclinariou  different,  aei 
t^erefo^e  tl^rc  ar^e  difiWf  nt  wayi»  for  them  to  take  ;  eiiough  if  they  til 
arrive  safely  fit  o^  ,and  the  same  ^ace>  thc^.j^H  as  well  as  the  £rst 
^'e  ftre  «U  pitgrlaQS  through  mq;iy^4^lng4omit^  we  all  wisK  to  goto 
Iton^,  Orliipdo  ;  but  w^  g;^  picking  out  our  journey  througb  differcot 
loads.  Such  is  tlte  ^rouble,  to  ^dy  and  soul  brought  upon  tia  by  tbat 
Mn  of  the  old  apple.  t>ay  and  night  am  1  her^  wi^h  my  book  in  baad; 
day  ainl  night  .d^  jou  ride  about,  holding;  youx  Sword,  and  swcatini 
often  both  in  son  ^nd  shadow;  and  all  to  get  round  at  last  to  tk 
home  from  which  w^  departed  :-<-l  say,  aU  out  of  anxietj  and  hope,  t» 
gi>t  back  unto  on r  home  of  old/*  And  the  giant,  bearing  tbem  talk  d 
these  things,  felt  ^.  taars  also* 


Fnhte<l«nd  pwMisliH  t>y  JoiKPH  ArrLKTiitD,  N<v.  19»  Cat1)cr?fie-»treet,  I 

Pricv  8d. — And  iold  sHo  by  A.  Gunooit,  lmpoH«r«f  Smifv,  T9q»8I,  TavitiacV 
utreet^  CoveiM-gardm.    Qrdtvt  reeeivcdftt  iW  above  plaott,  and  by  wJLl  6a«k* 

teltenaod  New  I 
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There  he^rriTing  round  about  doth  fli«» 
And  takes  survey  with  buaie  curious  eye; 
K<m  this,  now  that,  he  tasteih  tenderly. 

SPMtffBIW 
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PASSAGES   FROM   THE    OLD    DRAMATISTS.'— THE   INDfCATOR'3 
FAREWELL  TO  HIS  READERS. 

A  TOUNO  OC.1>  AOB. 

Nieoletto,  Old  ?  tiem !  aU  henrt  of  brum;  sound  ai  a  b«]l| 
Old?  Wliy,  rn  lel!  yoor  graces;  1  have  jrone 
But  half  the  Bridge  o'er  yet ;  there  lies  before  me 
As  much  08  I  have  pan^'d,  and  Til  go  it  all. 

Florence  Mad  Vanni  still  I 

Nic.  Old  oak^  do  not  easily  fall : 

December's  cold  hand  combs  my  head  and  benrd, 
But  May  swims  irt  my  bibod  ;  and  lie  that  walks 
Without  his  wooden  third  leg,  U  never  old. 

Pisa.  What  is  yoilr  age,  my  lord  ? 

Nic  Age?  what  call  yottagef     . 

I  have  lived  some  halfa  doy,  some  half  an  hour. 

MartlevCi  Wonder  of  a  KkikgiiOiHU 

VBLLOWiniP  WITH  RCATBW- 

He  that  does  good  doed<t  here,  waits  at  a  table 
Where  angels  are  his  fellow  servitora.— Jd!. 

▼Aiunr  or  bbauties  piodogcd  by  thb  iamk  €▲«•■• 

With  one  beam 
The  god  of  nietala  makes  both  gold  and  wine. — Id. 

MABBIAOB  WmODT  SOVFICIBirr  LOYB. 

She  that's  made  sure  to  him  sbe  loves  not  well. 
Her  banns  are  asked  here,  but  she  weds  in  hell.— Xi. 

CBAN6B  OV  FORTtTNB. 

Accursed  queen  o/ chance!  what  had  we  done 

Who  having  someiimea  iik^youog  Phaetons 

Rid  in  the  burnished  chariot  of  the  Suo, 

And  tiometimes  been  thy  minious,  when  thy  fingers 

Wenved  wanton  love-nets. in  our  curled  hair, 

And  with  sweet  juggling  kisses  warmed  our  cheeks, 

Oh  I  iiowk  have  we  oflTeoded  thy  bright  evee. 

That  thus  we  should  be  spurned  and  trod  upon,  , 

Whilst  those  infected  l^mbs  of  the  sick  world. 

Are  fixed  by  thee  fsr  stars  in  that  bright  vphere. 

Wherein  our  san-Iike  radiance  did  nppenr. 

VecktTi  Old  Fortmatut. 
Vol-  11. 
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—Though  mint  arm  thoald  conquer  tweaty  worlds 
Thtr#'»  a  Itan  fellow  beau  all  conquerora. — Id, 

VOWLDbtr  ftBBAVlOC*. 

I  em  not  enamoured  of  thii  painted  idol, 
Thii  itromuet  world  |  for  her  mo»t  beatfleont  looks 
Are  poiton^l  bait*,  hung  upon  golden  hooki. 
VThen  fool^do  sv»im  in  wealth,  her  Cynfhian  beams 
Will;  wea&nly,  dance  on  thetHver  ttreaoia^ 
But  when  thit  squint-eyed  age  seei  virtue  poor. 
And  by  a  little  spark  »it  vbivering. 
Begging  of  all.  relieved  at  no  man*f  door« 
•  8he  Mnilea  on  her,  a*  the  Mo  fhiaet  on  fiM* 
To  kill  that  little  heat  t  and  with  her  frown 
la  proud,  that  the  ca«i  tread  poor  virtue  down. 
Therefore  her  wrinkled  brow  makea  not  mine  aoor  t 
Her  gift*  are  toyi,  and  I  deride  her  power. — Id^ 

DBFBATBD  PSIUCB  nCAGINIllG  A  WAR  AOAIMR  Wl   A»»UCTf«Wfc. 

Wonldtt  have  me  go  unarmed  among  my  foea  t 
Being  besieged  by  patfion,«nlerffig  Itais, 
To  combat  with  despair  and  mighiy  8'*«^l 
Viy  soul  beleagured  with  the  crushing  strength 
Or  sharp  impatience  I    Ah,  Lucio,  go  uoarmedl 
Come,  soul  |  resume  the  valour  of  thy  birth  i 
Myself,  myself,  will  dare  fell  opposites : 
rii  muster  forces,  an  onvanquished  power | 
Cornets  of  horse  shall  press  the  unzrateful  oatti^l 
This  hollov#'Wombed  mnts  shall  inly  groan. 
And  murmur  to  sustain  the  weight  of  arms  s 
Ghastly  amacement,  with  upstarted  hair. 
Shall  hurry  on  before,  and  usher  us, 
'Whilst  trumpets  clamour  with  a  sound  of  death. 

Jforff on'f  Jnicnh  amd  J 


oAVi^UMJoar  bmvhd  worn,  m  iffMUonr  opportuiiiiim 

J&ifer  Fdlcht^  walJdng  utAraeed. 

Fd.  Castillo?  Alberto?  Balardo?  none  op? 
FofObaaool  Platiery,  nor  tho«  sp  vet  ?. 
Then  there's  no  courtier  stirring,  that's  Arm  truth* 
1  eannot  sleep }  Feliche  seldom  rests 
In  these  court  lodgings.    I  have  walked  all  niglit 
To  see  if  the  nooturoal  oourt  daligihu 
Could  force  me  envy  their  felicity  ; 
And  by  plain  troth,  I  will  confess  pisin  troth,— 
1  envy  nothing  but  the  traverse-light. 
Oh  \  had  it  eyes,  end  ears,  and  tongues,  it  might 
See  sport,  hear  speech' of  most  strange  surquedriee. 
Oh  t  if  that  ctfudlfe-light  were  msde  a  poett 
He  would  prove  a  rsr«  ilrktng  satirist. 
And  drnw  the  core  forth  of  imposthnmed  Mm 
Well,  I  thank  heaven  yet,  that  my  eonteot 
Can  envy  nothing  but  poor  eaftdle-Hgbt.— /A 

A  If  ALcoNTnrr  no  MJCCBCDUi  mm  tmm  Uknummm 

Ca$Ulh.  Yon  ne'er  accoiiied  them  iii  pomp« 
Put  your  good  parts  in  presence  graciously. 
Ha,  and  yotf  hsd,  wity  ihi^y  woOld  lisve  come  off,  fepmil^ 
To  vour  arms,  and  sued,  and  ptayedy'and  yowed| 
AM  opeoMiii  their  sweetness  to  your  love. 
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FtHchB,  There  ore  a  number  of  such  Ibioge  ••  tbo« 
Have  ofieo  urged  me  totuch  loose. belieff 
But  'slidt  you  all  do  lie,  yoa«ll  do  lie. 
1  hare  put  on  good  clothea,  andemugfcd  mykt9et 
Strook  a  &ir  wendi  wilk  a  imart  speaking  eye. 
Courted  in  all  sorts  blunt  and  patsionate^ 
Had  oppoftmiityf  pot  ihem  to  the  Akl 
And  by  this  %ht  1  find  them  wondroua  cbatlei 
Impregnable  t  perchance  a  kiss  or  so. 
But  for  the  rest,  oh,  oMet  tncxorablew— lii 

4  MTM*e  AMMCB  OV  MIITD,  A«D  fOROBLB  fCPAIIATfOir  FROaC  Bit  HHtrnMl,  &!*▼• 
■IH  YBT  A  CgBTAIN  TAITS  OF  SWERNMS. 

As  liaf  ing  clasped  a  rose 
MTithm  my  peim,  the  roee  being  ta'ea  avay» 
My  hand  retains  a  little  breafth  of  aweet  i 
Bo  may  man*s  trunk,  his  spirit  slipped  away» 
Hold  still  a  faint  perfume  of  his  sweet  guest— Xif. 

LOTS  OUT  OF  iOim  Wm  TUB  fBAtOV. 

JtKimo.  Ton  gleem  is  day :  darkness,  and  tleepj  Md  lear^ 
Dreams,  and  the  uglv  visions  of  the  night. 
Are  beat  to  hell  by  the  bright  palm  of  Tight. 
Now  roeme  the  sweio,  and  whistles  up  the  mornt 
Deep  silence  breeks  i  all  tilings  start  up  with  light»— « 
'^  '    myhesrti  that  endless  night  ana  day 


Only  mv  hesrti  that  endless  night  a 
Lies  bed-rid,  crippled  by  co^  Cells. 
Qmaimfwt  ThereN  a  strain,  law ! 


Nay,  now  I  see  he*«  mad  moft  palpable. 
He  speaks  like  a  player,  ah  I  poeticaL  . 

•fee.  The  wanton  spring  lies  dallying  with  the  earth. 
And  poors  fresh  blood  in  her  decayed  veine. 
Look,  how  the  new  sapped  branches  are  in  child 
With  tender  inputs,  how  the  sun  draws  out. 
And  shapes  their  moisture  into  thousand  forme 
Of  sprouting  bnds.    All  things,  that  show  or  breathe. 
Are  DOW  iostaured,  saving  my  wretched  breast. 

TBB  IfBTArBTOCUll  ABB  HIS  iFAJTUI., 

Delight  my  spaniel  slept,  while  1  beus'd  leaves. 
Tossed  6W  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words,  and  stiU  my  sneniel  slept  s 
Whilst  I  wasted  my  lamp-oil,  'bated  my  flesh, 
Bhronk  an  my  veins,  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  1  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 
Aontnas,  Seotnii,  and  the  masty  saw 
Or  antic  Oooaie,  eCill  my  spaniel  slept* 
Btill  00  went  1, 6rst  m  tH  owimg, 
Then  an  'twere  mortal  r*-oh,  hold,  hold,  at  that 
They're  at  braki^bullbts,  fell  by  the  ears  amaui, 
Pell-mell  togf ther  i  stilt  my  spaniel  slept. 
Then  whether  *twere  corporeal,  local,  fixed, 
Es  Irediiee,  but  whether  it  had  free  will 
Or  no,— --O'philoeophers 
Stood  banding  faolions,  all  so  strongly  propped, 
1  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  6rmer  part. 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pried, 
Stuffed  noting  books,  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  waked,  end  yswned ;  and  by  yon  sky, 
Fur  aught  1  know,  iie  kv^  at  buicIi  as  U—hU 
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Doth  fail  OB  kings 
At  loft  and  mod  as'tbeir  first  holy  otl. 

MantaiCtPitraskagttr. 

FLATTERT,   AXD  »A1I1tB  Uin>SR  THE  MA6K   «»  IT. 

Oontago  (the  Duke).  Count  Gi^nufPo,  as  I  five  \h'w  Faui|pfl  in  a  rare  findentander 
of  men,  is  n  not?  Faiinus,  thi»  Grannffo  is  a  right  wise  pood  lord  ;  a  nmii  of  emc-  - 
Unt  discourse,  and  nev«r  speairv.  tlin  Hip^ns  to  m^,  and  men  of  profoitnd  rosch^  i»- 
•Iriict  abundanily.  He  begs  suits  with  siens,  gives  thanks  with  signs,  puisofi'b'j 
hat  leisurely,  maintains  his  beard  )e«rnedly»  ke^pi  his  lust  privaieTy»  mcikcs  a  sod- 
dinp  fe;r  courtly,  and  liven  happily. 

Hercules.  •Silence  is  an  excellent  modesf  grace,  bu£  especisTly  before  so  inttroctior 
a  wisdom  as  your  Excellency's.  As  for  his  advancement,  you  gave  it  nnoKt  roysliy, 
because  hedpservex  it  least  duly  |  since  to  give  to  virmous  desert  is  Vather  a  dw 
requital  than  a  princely  magnificence,  whed  to  undeservingneas  it  ta  mcralyail 
bounty  and  free  grace. — Jd* 

"WOMAN. 

Tiberio,  Oh  Fawn,  what  roan  of  so  cold  wit     • 
But  must  love  such  a  wit  in  such  a  body  ? 
Thoo  last  and  only  rareness  of  heaven's  works, 
From  best  of  man  made  model  of  the  gods, 
Divinest  woman!  thou  pprfeciion 
Of  all  proportion,  made  when  Jove  was  blithe, 
Well  filled  with  nectar,  and  full  friends  with  man, 
Tlion  dear  as  air,  necessary  as  sleep, 
To  careful  man, — oh,  who  can  sin  so  deeply, 
As  to  be  cursed  from  knowing  of  the  pleasures, 
Thy  soft  society,  modest  amorousness. 
Yields  to  our  tedious  life  ? — Id,  ^ 

MODERN  WIT  afATniMONIAL. 
Xuceoh.  I  know  it,  I  confes*.  All  this  I  did,  and  I  do  glory  in  it  | — Why?  Csnao* 
a  young  lady  for  many  n^onths  keep  honest  ?  No.  I  misihou^ht  it.  My  wife  hid 
wit,  beauty,  health,  good  birth,  fair  clolhe»,  and  «  passing  body  |  a  lady  of  rare 
discourse,  quick  ^ye,  sweet  langwajie,  alluring  behoviour,  and  exquisite  enlerlain- 
ment.  I  misthought  it*  I  ftared,  1  doubled,  and  at  the  la*t  I  found  it  out.  I  praiie 
my  wit;  T  knew  I  was  a  cuckold. 

Hercules,  An  excellent  wit. 

Zuc  True,  Fawn.  You  shall  read  of  few  dunces  that  have  had  such  a  wit,  lorn 
tell  you ;  and  I  found  ii  out,  and  1  won  a  cuckold. 

Here,  Which  now  you  have  found,  you  will  not  be  such  an  ass  as  Cee^ar,  Greil 
Pompey,  Luculluii,  Anthony^  or  Cato,  and  divers  other  Romans,  cuokoldt;  who 
all  knew  ii,  and  yet  were  ife'er  divorced  upon'ii  or  like  lltat  god-sWtth  Vulcan, 
who  having  taken  his  wife,  yet  was  presently  appeased,  aad  entreated  to  make  as 
armour  for  a  husband  of  hers. 

Zuc  No ;  the  Romans  were  asses,  and  thooght  that  a  woman  might  mix  her  tbigh 
wantonly  with  a  stranger,  and  yet  still  love  her  huabaod  matrimonially. 

IJerc,  As  indeed  they  say,  a  mony  married  men  ly.a  sometimea  with  strange 
women,  whom,  but  for  the  instant  tise,  they  abhor. 

Zuc  And  as  for  VulcaA,  twas  humanity  more  than  human*  SocU  «x6eM  of  good- 
ness, for  my  part,  shall  belong  only  to  the  gods.— /(^ 

FOLLT  AND  WOBSB  FOLLT. 

Moniswrry,  No  qnestion  we  shall  see  them  inHtate^ 
Though  afar  off,  the  fashions  of  our  courts, 
As  they  have  aver  oped  ns  in  attire. 
Never  were  men  so  wrary  of  iheir  skin*, 
And  apt  to  l<>ap  out  of  thpm«plve%  as  th«y  ; 
Who  wh<n  they  travel  f<5  brinj?  forth  rare  men, 
Come  home  deitvared  ot'  »  fiut;  French  suit. 
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Their  briini  lie  with  their  tailort,  and  get  bahietf 
For  I  heir  most  compteteniiwe.-   He*«  sole  heir 
To  all  ilie  inonal  virtwet,  that  6rtt  gfwta 
The  light  with  a  nitr  fanhtna ;  which  beoomoa  Uiare* 
Like  apet  ditfiKurrd  with  the  atHrea  of  men. 

K.  Henry.  No  question  they  math  wrong  their  real  wortJi 
In  aflfeclation-of  oiUlanilith  M»im 4 
But  they  have  faults  *Ad  we  mor»|  they  fooliah  prwKl, 
To  jet  in  otttfrv'-plumea  %b  hanghHly  1 
We  proud,  that  they  are  prood  of  fboler^rv 
Uoldine  our  worth  more  complete  for  their  vaiinla. 

A  SOLHIEIl^a  WMA, 

—  As  in  Arden  I  have  teen  an  oak 

Long  iihook  with  tempeatt,  and  hia  lofty  lop 

Bent  10  hU  root,  which  being  «t  length  made  looae, 

Ev*n  groaning  with  hia  weight,  be  *gao  to  nod 

Thifl'way  and  th«l,  aa  loath  his  curled  brows. 

Which  he  had  oft  wrapped  in  the  ak'y  with  atomia^ 

Shoo  Id  stoop,  and  yet  hia  radicul  fibres  burst, 

Siorm-like  he  fell,  and  kid  the  fear-cold  earth  i^ 

So  fell  «iout  Barrirtor,  that  had  stood  the  ahocka 

Of  ten  set  battles  in  your  Highness*  war 

'Gainst  the  sole  aoldier  of  the  world,  Natrarr*.-  Id* 


A  SPARKUVO   P0«TBAIT. 

GilharU  What  said  yr>u,  Grime? 

Orhne.  I  aay,  Sir  Gilbert,  looking  on  my  dau|;hter« 
1  corse  the  hour  that  ere  I  got  the  girl : 
For,  sir,  she  tnny  have  many  weahhy  »uilon. 
And  yet  she  disdain^  then>  all,  to  have 
Poor  George  a  Greene  rtntn  her  hunband.  ^ 

Bonfield,  On  ihnt,  ^ood  Grime,  Tm  talking  to  your  daughter  | 
But  she,  in  qnirk*  and  quiddities  of  love 
Sets  me  to  sdiool,  she  is  so  overwise. 
But,  gentle  girl,  if  thouMt  foniake  this  Pinner 
And  be  my  love,  1  will  advance  fhee  high. 
To  dignify  those  hairs  of  amber  hue, 
ril  grnce  them  with  a  chaplet  made  of  pearl,  . 
Set  with  choice  rubies  spnrki*,  and  diamond*,  planted. 
Upon  a  velvet  hood,  to  hide  th^t  hend. 
Wherein  two  sapphires  burn  like  sparkling  fire. 
This  will  I  do,  fair  Bettris,  and  far  more, 
If  ihon  wilt  love  the  lord  of  Donraster. 

B^trk,  Ht?igh  hot  my  heart  is  in  a  higher  place. 

George  a  QrUne^  or  the  Fbmtr  rf  1Voiufitti.-^Jn9ttymouM^ 


A   FOOL  f?C  PROSPECT.       , 

liab^ta.  Good  father ! 

Fabriiio,  Tell  not  me  of  tongues  and  rumours. 

You*ll  n^y  the  gentleman  is  aomewhat  simple; 
The  belter  for  a  hn«bsnd,  were  yon  wise: 
For  thofle  that  marry  fonlti,  live  ladies'  lives. 
On  with  the  mask !  Til  hear  no  mores  he*a  rich  : 
The  fool**  hid  under  bushels. 

Lima,  Not  so  hid  neither, 

B"t  here's  a  forti  great  piece  of  him  methinks^ 
What  will  he  be,  when  he  corner  altorciher  i 

MiddUton^-iVomm  Bnemf  Pfomea, 
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LOTS  fSOOLD  NOT  »B  LACnT«MK> 

PtMlht  ^o^tar,  yovPfo  to  Mbim.    Yoo  toko  ilw  ooorio 
To  moko  btoi  oo  ill  kaabtod  ;  irotif  voo  do  i 
.And  that  diieoto  m colektiifr«  I  eoo  loll  yoo, 
Ay«  ond  toon  takoo  by  •  jroooc  OMo't  blood* 
And  that  with  liitio  org  inf.    Nay  fio*  a^o  oowi 
V^bol  eaoao  bava  yoo  to  «r«ap  ?  woald  Td  no  aioro* 
Tbat  have  livod  ihrcoacoro  yoara  I  tboro  woro  o  caooe^ 
And  *twoTO  wall  thooglit  on.    Troat  mo  yoo're  to  blooM  r 
Hit  abaonoa  eooooi  laat  fivo  daya  at  atNM>al. 
IfVby  aboold  iboaa  loara  bo  fetch'd  forth !  oonnot  loro 
Bo  ren  aa  wall  oxprcaaed  in  a  good  took. 
Bat  it  moat  aeo  bar  ftoaaliU  in  •  foontoinf 
Itahowt  liko  a  coontry  mnid  dfoaaing  bar  hood 
By  a  diab  ofwa^.— id. 

TAirrrT* 

JfafW.  How  liko  yoo  il»  doogblar) 

Bitmat,  *TSbo  ooblootolo! 

Matbinka  aio  aool  eoold  dwoll  opoo  tbo  lataroooo 

Of  aoch  a  aoloaaw  and  OMai  wofihy  ooatoou 

Did  not  tbo  Doko  look  op  }  roolboagbt  bo  aaw  oa, 
JfafAer.  Ttaai*a  ovory  ono*a  conoaii  tboi  aeaa  a  Doke. 

If  ho  look  atodfattly,  ba  looka  atraight  at  ibam  i 

Whon  hOt  porbapa,  good  earoful  gaotlcmi 

Naver  roinat  any  |  hot  the  look  ha  caata 

la  at  bit  own  intcotiona,  and  hit  object 

Only  tbo  poblic  good. — ii, 

MAKiNo  vr, 

l9tMU,  Prithee  forgire  me  i 
I  did  but  chide  in  jeat  i  tlia  best  lovea  nao  ii 
Someiimes  i  it  aett  an  edge  upon  affeoiion. 
>Vbeo  we  invite  oor  best  friends  to  a  fisaat* 
*Tia  not  all  sweetness  that  we  set  before  them  | 
There's  somewhat  aharp  and  aalf,  both  to  whet  appetite^ 
And  make  'em  taalo  their  wine  well  i  a<s  motblnlLa, 
After  a  friendly*  sharp*  and  savory  chiding, 
A  kiaa  tastea  wondrona  well,  and  fall  o*  the  grape: 
How  tbinkat  tboo  ?  doea  it  not }    (£iissi  Mm.)— XA 

A  tWBST  TOICS  ILL  APPBBCUTKD. 

Methinkt  now  aoch  a  voice  to  ancb  o  boaboad* 
Is  like  a  jewel  of  unvalued  worth 
Hong  at  a  fool's  eor^— Id. 

kM  VMUkWfOL  LOVBB  0BUGE9  TO  COlOISlfO  Via  MliTBMi 

I  bavo  a  strange  office  on'l  bore  % 
Tii  aome  man's  luck  to  keep  the  joys  he  likea 
Concealed  for  bia  own  boaom ;  but  my  fortouo 
To  aot  'em  out  for  another's  liking; 
Like  the  mad  miaery  of  necessitous  mao* 
That  parts  from  his  good  horse  with  many  praisea» 
And  goea  on  foot  himselC— id. 

A  KViSAWD  aOOBMBO  BT  ▲  WIPE  WOO  HAS  LETT  BIX  TO  UTB  WtXm   A   VKISCfr 

With. what  a  cruel  pride 
The  glory  of  her  ain  atrikea  bye  my  afllictiooa !— J£ 

BU  PBBUiroa  AT  BBB  DCSBBTIOII   OV  BIN. 

Asst  thoo  led  me  then,  Bianca,  utterly  \ 
Ob,  Bianca  1  now  1  miss  thee  t    Oh  \  return, 
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And  Mve  «lie  billi  of  womtn.    I  ne'er  (eli 

The  loM  of  thee  till  now. '  Tii  en  aflicuon 

Of  greater  weight  than  yonth  wM  made  to  bear; 

At  if  •  pnntfthment  of  aner>li% 

Were  fnlfn  upon  irail  herei  to  new  if  h 

To  fle«h  mud  Mood  }  fo  strange*  to  intiipportable : 

A  torment  e*en  mittook,  at  it  a  body 

Whote  death  w«re  drowning,  fnott  need*  therefore  lull^r  tl 

In  trakiing  oil* 

Lk(a,  Sweei  ttrl 

Lmmiio  (mItkmU  motkimg  ktr).  At  long  at  mine  eye  ia#  (bee, 
I  half  enjoyed  thee. 

lAo.  Sir? 

Jjmu  (mUkota  •Mthtg  km-.)  Oanat  iboo  forget 
The  dear  paint  my  lova  look  ?    How  k  hat  watched 
Whale  nightt  together  in  all  weathert  for  thee» 
Yet  ttood  in  heart  more  merry  than  the  tempett 
That  »uag  abotit  mine  ears,  like  dangeroua  flatlererty 
That  call  set  all  their  nitchief  to  aweet  tanet; 
And  tlien  received  tbee  from  thy  father*t  window 
Into  iheae  armt  at  midnight ;  when  we  embraced 
At  if  we  had  been  atttuet  only  made  for  it 
To  thew  art*t  lifo»  to  tilent  were  our  comforttv 
And  kiaMd  at  if  Mr  lipa  had  grown  together^— X^ 
n 
ORTHODOXT* 

CVenuteU.  My  lord,  yet  grant  one  tuit  nnto  «a  all  | 
Tliat  thia  tame  ancient  terving  man  may  wait 
Upon  my  lord  hit  matter,  in  the  Tower. 

Rockmttt,  Thtt  old  iniqnity,  thit  heretie. 
That  in  eontempt  of  our  church  ditoipline 
Coa»palled  my  aumner  to  devour  bit  prooett  t 
Old  ruflian  patt-grace,  upttart  tchiamatic. 


BaiptiL  'Sblood,  my  lord  bithop,  you  wrong  me.    I  am  neither  baratin  nor 
pariian,  but  of  ibe  old  church.    1*11  awear,  drink  ale,  kiaa  a  wench,  go  to  maat, 
eat  fiah  all  Lent,  and  (att  Fridaya  with  cakea  and  wine,  fruit  and  tpitery  i  thrive 
me  of  my  tint  afore  Eatter,  anci  begin  new  before  Whittuntide. 
Oam.  A  merry  mad*conceiied  knave,  my  lord. 
Har.  That  knave  waa  aimply  pat  upon  the  biahop* 
Rodu  Well,  God  forgive  dim,  and  I  pardon  him: 
Let  him  attend  hia  manter  in  the  Tower, 
Fbr  1  in  charity  wiah  hit  toul  no  hnrt. 

Str  John  OHeta*U,'^Jnm^motm. 


THE  INDICATOR'S  FAREWELL. 

It  was  tbe  Edttor^s  intention  to  resenre  the  above  passages  and  other 
extracts  for  the  purpose  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  of  iUlIng  ap 
his  paper  when  matter  was  wanting  ;  but  a  premature  return  to  his 
work  in  general,  has  brought  on  such  a  return  of  his  illness,  as  Com- 
pels him,  with  great  reluctance,  to  give  np  the  paper  itself ;  and  here, 
accordingly,  the  Intlicator  takes  leave  of  his  readers.  He  Is  still  re« 
covering ;  but  so  slowly,  and  with  so  much  necessity  to  be  careful,  that 
it  woald  be  weakness  in  him  to  keep  hovering  in  this  manner  Ofer  a 
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task  which  he  ttnnot  pro^rlj  pdr«0e.     He  miist  complete  the  repc^ 
which  was  already  doUig  him  so  much  good:  bat  he    takes  it  oolj  b 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  renew  hU  labours,  if  not  in   this  shape,  ia 
others. — Pleasures  he  shonid  rattier  call  theoa,  for  th^j  are  so  ev<-ii 
when  pains  and  harms.    The  truth  b,  hb  paras  haTe  been  so  UtenlW 
bis  pleasoreS)  that  although  he  has  not  written  half  what  be  remsoiiablr 
night,  nor  attended  a  twentieth  part  as  he  ought  to  dispatch  a&d 
punctualit V,  jret  he  has  not  put  enough  of  his  own  rural  doctnaes  in 
practice;     He  has  suiTered  his  imagination  to  take  too  tnanj  walks  fer 
Jiim  instead  of  his  legs;  has  m^difi  book-journies  about  Vauclase  tnd 
Hyroettus,  to  the  negiect  ef  his  aaoch-injiired  suburbs  ;  and  instead  of 
a  dozen  retreats  or  so  at  interrals,  ^hich  might  have  saved  bin  the 
necessity  of  milking  these  efleminate  etcuses,  has  now  to  keepake- 
lidsy  of  unwilling  length  and  Tery  equivocal  pleasure, — Upon  castiag 
bis  eye  back  upon  the  numbers  of  the  IncUctUory  he  Iks  little  to  aj 
but  to  thank  his  readers,  his  correspondents,  his  defenders,  bis  users, 
who  were  always  welcome  when  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  so,  sid 
his  abusers,  who  in  some  instances  have  also  thought  £t  to  be  his  ias- 
tators.     What  he  has  written  at  aoy  im^  was  at   least  written  sis- 
cerely.     He  has  generally  had  to  ptrfornAis  task  without  books,  oftn 
*with  little  comfort  but  the  performance,  always  in  the  midst  of  a  stnz^ 
of  some  sort;  but  if  the  mention  of  this  is  a  TaniiyaswpeUasaB«x« 
cuse,  it  may  serve  also' to  shew  how  much  the  cultiratioa  of  a  nattnl 
cheerfulness  can  do  for  the  entertainment  of  itself  and  others,  and  wktf 
riches  there  must  be  in  that  ordinary  world  about  us,   whose  yerkst 
twigs  and  common*places  want  but  the  look  of  one's  own  eye  to  act 
upon  them  as  a  sunshine.    If  the  tndicatdr  has  found   some  hooey  b 
places  more  ban  en  than  was  expected,  it  is  surely  neither  hn  fault  bch> 
theirs;  nor  wfir  he  m4ke  an  apology  for  what  is  perhaps,  at  last,lii 
bnly  merit.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Cowle}''s,  it  would  be  very  «'  onbifdlj'* 
of  Mm. 

And  now,  returning  to  hts  own  shape  again,  though  retaioiug  kcs 
birdiy  propensities,  lie  shaK^' hands  at  parting  with  all  bis  rcaira 
male,  and  gives  a*  ki$8  on  the  dieek,— nonsense!— on  the  month,  to  all 
his  fair  readerS|  who  hare  erer  had  faith  in  the  good  intent ioos  of 

LCIG0  HUST« 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  need  not.eBcmse  hmnelf  on  thti  oc^fioa  t#>  (he  various  CorrcspM* 
dfnit  who»e  commuuiraiioiis  he  intendod  lo  notice;  but  he  t«  very  •orf7  to  pirt 
irith  whv  of  them.— WiU  A.  A.  he  |iood  eaoogU  ID  montion  tome  pUce  la  mioA  t 
^w  IAoImcmi  be  teut  her  by  and  by  i 
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[NoTB« — It  W4f  thfi  Aatlipr*9  original  deei^Q  to  have  eonlliimed  his  Work  till  it 
had  reached  teyeral  VolmDCS-Hio.Bii  Index  was  giten  to  the  first  Fifty-two 
Numhersy  which  was  iot^mleilito  Utm  the  Volume  I.  :—l)i>t  having hetn  cooipdltMl 
by  illness  to  discontinue  his  lahouM  kt  the  cr^clusion  of  the  succeeding  Twenty- 
four  Numbi^iV— iHikh  would,  oot  h«^Me  f^rm^  a  Second  Volume  of  sufficient 
dimensions)  this  second  Index  l^iithf  giT«ii>  as  the  Seventy 'siz  Nanibtrs  are  tivw 
included  in  One  Volwnei]' 
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